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erature, art,  mechanics  or  ob- 
ject of  curiosity,  deposited  in 
any  public  library,  gallery, 
museum  or  collection  is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor. 
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Thurs. 


The  week  we  looked  tenmsm 
in  the  eye  and  pnc^xjsed  away 

to  make  it  blink. 


Its  face  has  grown  familiar. 
In  the  endless  images  of  twisted 
wreckage  and  shattejed  bodies 
left  scattered  in  its  wake. 

It  claims  to  work  for  many 
causes,  but  wields  only  one 
tool— violence.  And  its  target  is 
you.  Your  family  your  children, 
your  life. 


The  face  of  terrorism.  It's 
become  a  major  force  in  our 
world,  and  Newsweek  has 
detailed  its  violent  develop- 
ment. But  we  didn't  stop  there. 
Because  when  Newsweek 
looks  at  a  story,  we  see  beyond 
the  face  of  it. 

Beyond  the  problems,  or  the 


situations,  or  even  the  motiva-  ! 
tions— we  see  and  search  for 
solutions.  Recently,  we  pro-     ' 
posed  10  concrete  steps 
designed  to  combat  terrorism.  | 
Among  them:  improved  intelli- 
gence gathering,  cracking  dowi 
on  unsafe  airports  and  greater 
pressure  on  terrorist  allies. 


'hat's  our  prescriptive  approach 
3  the  news— reporting  not  only 
'hat's  happening,  but  what  can 
i  done  about  what's  happening. 
^     And  over  the  years,  we've 
ippHed  that  prescriptive 
approach  to  such  varied  and 
Hlifficult  dilemmas  as  civil 
rights,  Vietnam,  South  Africa 


and  crime. 


suggesting  good  answers.  Part 
of  the  reason  Newsweek 's  won 
more  awards  for  journalistic 


excellence  than  any  other  news 


Reporting  the  bad  news  and      magazine. 


And  a  good  reason  for  you 
to  start  taking  a  look  at  the 
world  through  our  eyes. 


Newsweek. 

Why  it  hapf)ened.What  it  means. 


si^r  if  possibilities:  John  Huston 


Dubstance  separates 
film  from  movies!' 


I'm  not  knocking  'movies.'  We  all 
need  entertainment.  But  to  really 
reach  people,  make  a  statement  of 
lasting  substance,  you  have  to  have 
a  the.ne  of  substance. 

"The  Treasure  of  the  Sierra  Madre' 
has  not  abided  all  these  years  simply 
because  it  was  an  adventure  movie. 
It  focused  on  a  bigger  issue— the 
possibilities  of  life. 

1  ahvays  look  for  substance  in  every- 
thing. I  choose  the  Gold  MasterCards 
because  it  widens  my  possibilities 
with  universal  acceptance  and  recog- 
nizes my  needs  and  success  with  a 
substantial  credit  line. 

The  Gold  MasterCard  gives  me 
definite  advantages  in  directing  my 
biggest  film  of  all. . .  my  life.  Which  at 
times,  quite  frankly,  can  run  like  a 
movie. 


Master 
The  Possibilities 
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LETTERS 


Short-Story  Stories 

I  was  glad  to  see  that  someone  fi- 
nally had  the  nerve  to  do  what  Madi- 
son Bell  did  in  his  essay  "Less  Is  Less: 
The  Du^indling  American  Short  Sto- 
r\-"  [Harper  s  Magazine,  April].  I'm 
only  sorr\-  that  he  didn't  go  further 
and  step  on  a  few  more  toes. 

So  much  of  the  problem  with 
American  short- stor>-  writing  is  a  re- 
sult of  writing  programs.  As  I  am  a 
graduate  of  writing  programs,  this 
may  wind  up  sounding  a  little  like  an 
Alma  Mater  Dearest — rude,  ungrate- 
ful, biting  the  hand  that's  fed  me.  But 
the  truth  is,  we'd  all  be  better  oit  if 
writing  programs  at  the  graduate  lev- 
el— at  least  those  that  specialize  in 
fiction  writing — were  done  away 
with,  and  replaced  with  something 
more  conducive  to  writing. 

What  happens  in  a  writing  pro- 
gram, and  why  should  it  be  detrimen- 
tal to  good  writing? 

For  the  most  part,  what  teaching 
transpires  in  writing  programs  takes 
place  in  workshops.  Students  submit 
work — work  that  usually  has  to  be 
brief  enough  to  be  read  and  criticized 
(along  with  three  or  tour  other 
pieces)  in  the  hour  or  two  ot  class 
time.  Other  students  then  read  the 
stories,  and,  with  guidance  from  the 
teacher  (almost  always  a  writer  of 
some  sort),  ever^'one  discusses  each 
piece — which  elements  oi  the  story- 
work  and  which  don't,  why  the  story 
does  or  doesn't  affect  this  or  that 
reader,  how  it  might  be  better  execut- 
ed. The  assumption  underlying  this 
method  is  that  students,  in  seeing  the 
mistakes  of  others,    learn   to   avoid 

Harper's  Magazine  welcomes  Letters  to  the 
Editor.  Short  letters  are  more  likely  to  be  pub- 
lished and  all  letters  are  subject  to  editing. 
Letters  must  be  typed  double-spaced;  volume 
precludes  individual  acknowledgment. 


making  the  same  mistakes  them- 
selves. 

Theoretically,  the  workshop  can 
be  useful  in  helping  young  writers 
spot  waste,  sentiment,  or  cuteness  in 
their  work.  It  can  help  them  pare 
down  their  work  to  its  essentials.  Fic- 
tion vvTiters  have  the  opportunity  to 
read  what  is  being  published  and  imi- 
tate it — and,  as  they  mature,  work- 
shops can  help  them  find  their  own 
voices  and  wTite  their  own  modem 
stories.  This  is  how  the  workshop 
might  work  in  a  perfect  world.  But 
ours  is  not  a  perfect  world. 

In  the  real  world,  the  workshop  has 
a  way  oi  engendering  nastiness  be- 
tween people  who  should  be  col- 
leagues. Fictionalists,  each  of  whom 
is  convinced  down  to  the  very  last 
pore  that  he  or  she  will  be  the  next 
John  Irving  or  Joyce  Carol  Oates, 
tend  to  put  a  ver>-  high  value  on  pub- 
lishing. Writers'  programs  accentuate 
this.  Parties  can  be  nasty  little  affairs, 
with  lots  of  weak-egoed  people  snub- 
bing one  another  and  smiling  while 
they're  doing  it.  Whenever  someone 
gets  a  story  published,  the  immediate 
reaction  is,  "Why  did  they  take  that 
derivative  little  piece?  My  stories  are 
a  million  times  better."  Which  may 
well  be  true.  The  writers  who  are 
lucky  enough  at  twenty-three'  or 
twenty-four  to  find  an  agent  (good  or 
bad)  who  will  take  on  their  work 
(good  or  bad)  will  make  endless  ef- 
forts to  drop  the  phrase  "my  agent" 
into  a  conversation.  Such  as,  "I  only 
made  my  agent  two  hundred  dollars 
this  year,"  or  "My  agent  says  you  can 
never  trust  a  .  .  ." 

But  the  worst  thing  about  the 
workshop  is  the  kind  of  writing  it  pro- 
motes. Let's  say  that  a  workshop  has  a 
voung  writer,  a  gifted  young  writer 
from  the  South  whose  work  is  thick 
and  complex,  with  a  texture  reminis- 
cent of  Faulkner.  Let's  say  it's  Faulk- 
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ner  himself.  Let's  say  the  hulk  ot  the 
class  is  made  up  of  realists  from  the 
Midwest  and  California,  all  of  whom 
write  dry  stories  imitative  ot  Ray- 
mond Carver  and  Ann  Bcattie.  Let's 
^av  young  Bill  suhmits  tor  criticism 
rhc  first  section,  the  Benjy  section,  of 
rhc  Sound  and  the  Fury.  The  prohlems 
lie  IS  going  to  encounter  will  be  at 
least  these;  Because  the  class  is  inter- 
ested in  realism,  Benjy's  surreal,  con- 
\oluted  narration  is  going  to  turn 
people  off  immediately — not  only  be- 
c.uise  it  is  immediately  confusing,  but 
because  young  Bill  and  his  Southern 
accent  seem  as  dim  and  convoluted  as 
the  character  in  the  story  does.  Be- 
cause the  workshop  participants  are 
predisposed  toward  the  short  story, 
thev  are  likely  to  be  dumbfounded  by 
Bill's  work — "Well,  I  really  can't 
comment  on  this  because  I  don't 
know  where  it's  going" — even 
though  the  whole  of  the  novel  is  en- 
capsulated in  that  section.  Bill  will 
probably  be  advised  either  to  give  up 
writing  or  to  cut  the  piece  so  substan- 
tially that  it  will  be  clear,  concise, 
and,  finally,  unrecognizable  as  the 
L:reat  piece  of  writing  it  is  in  fact  rec- 
OL:ni-ed  to  he. 

The  point  I'm  trying  to  make  is 
that  beyond  a  certain  point — after  a 
student  has  learned  to  spot  and  cor- 
rect mistakes — the  writing  workshop 
iv  more  or  less  worthless.  On  the  grad- 
uate level,  nothing  is  encouraged  so 
much  as  mediocrity;  when  you  try  to 
please  everyone,  you  please  no  one. 

Writing  programs  have  drastically 
changed  the  way  people  write,  at  least 
the  way  Americans  write.  Read,  for 
example,  Moby-Dick.  Or  any  of  Dick- 
ens's or  Proust's  books.  Or  Tolstoy. 
One  of  the  specialties  of  those  writers 
was  the  digression.  In  a  sense,  Re- 
membrance of  Things  Past  is  entirely 
digression.  But  in  a  workshop,  all  that 
1^  pared  away. 

Which  brings  me  to  the  way  litera- 
ture is  studied  in  the  typical  work- 
shop. As  a  rule,  people  in  writing 
programs  read  only  what  is  current. 
They  have  to  keep  up  with  the  com- 
petition, they  have  to  know  what  is 
being  bought  and  sold. 

Though  it  would  put  a  lot  of  writers 
out  of  work,  it  would  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  fiction  to  scrap  the  work- 
shop. Universities  should  still  support 
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"Riveting." 


-Nicholas  Pileggi,  author  of  Wiseguy 

'Hair-raising  adventure. . . . 

A  massive,  deeply  disturbing 
expose  by  journalist  and  novelist 
Mills.  ..A  fireball  of  a  book." 

-Kirkus  Reviews 
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to  Crow  Old? 

Reflections  from  the  Humanities 
Thomas  R.  Cole  and  Sally  Gadow.  editors 

"Authors  from  a  wide  range  of  disciplines 
address  the  question:  What  is  it  like  to 
be  old?  Each  essayist  shines  a  beam  of 
light  on  the  subject.  What  they  obser\'e 
depends  upon  the  eyes  of  the  beholder 
— philosopher,  historian,  theologian, 
anthropologist,  lawyer,  physician. 
Together  they  provide  an  array  of  inter- 
esting and  provocative  answers." 
—  Harry  T.  Phillips 

328  pages.  ISBN  0-8223-0545-3, 
$39.50  clothbound. 
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writing,  but  they  should  do  it  in  a 
manner  more  fitting  the  craft,  per- 
haps by  creating  colonies  where  writ- 
ers can  live  and  work — on  schol- 
arship, assistantship,  or  stipend,  just 
as  it  is  now — but  without  the  pre- 
tense of  taking  writing  classes.  (Lit- 
erature classes  would  be  fine.)  Other 
writers  ought  to  be  on  hand,  much  as 
they  are  now,  to  provide  connections 
to  the  publishing  world  and  to  offer 
guidance  when  young  writers  want  it. 
It  ought  to  be  recognized  that  ot  all 
the  writers  who  have  earned  a  place 
in  the  canon  ot  the  literature  ot  the 
English  language,  only  the  tiniest  per- 
centage were  prodigies  in  the  manner 
of  those  that  writers'  programs  are 
wont  to  create.  It  also  ought  to  be  rec- 
ognized that  in  terms  ot  literature, 
forty  is  young,  and  twent^'-three  is  in- 
fantile. 

Stephen  E.  Stark 
Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Madison  Bell  has  examined  a  prob- 
lem that  is  central  to  my  life  as  an  as- 
piring writer:  Why  do  I  sound  like 
everybody  else?  How  is  it  that  I  have 
come  to  respect  and  value  so  highly 
the  works  of  Raymond  Carver,  Bob- 
bie Ann  Mason,  Ann  Beattie,  etc. .'  1 
think  I  can  shed  some  light  on  my 
own  (and  Bell's)  despair.  A  major 
reason  for  the  noticeable  sameness  in 
tone,  subject  matter,  and  tocus  ot  so 
many  American  short  stories  is  the 
rise  of  the  creative  writing  program. 

Now,  as  never  before,  it  is  possible 
for  the  idealistic  voung  writer  to  make 
a  (small)  living  doing  nothing  but 
writing  and  critiquing  stories.  This 
opportunitv  exists  for  the  college- 
educated  writer  because  oi  creative 
writing  programs.  These  programs, 
no  longer  confined  to  campuses  in 
Iowa,  California,  and  New  York, 
boast  faculties  of  gifted  (or  so  they 
say)  writers.  And  each  program  wTites 
up  a  catalogue  description  which  is 
solicitous  ot  the  college  graduate  who 
"has  writing  in  his/her  blood" — but 
who  may  not  yet  have  discovered  that 
a  world  so  narrow  that  one  meets  onlv 
writers  (and  those  who  wish  they 
were)  is  perhaps  a  hazard. 

I  was  lured  to  Syracuse  in  1982  to 
studv  writing  with  Carver  and  Tobias 
Wolft,  and  while  1  highlv  value  what 
I  learned  from  them,   I  tind,  sadly. 


that  some  of  what  they  taught  me 
must  be  unlearned.  ^XTlen  I  met  with 
Stanley  Elkin  at  a  writers'  conference 
(yes.  Bread  Loaf — where  else?),  he 
asked  me  why  I  was  so  convinced  that 
Carver,  Wolff,  etc.,  were  the  cham- 
pions of  the  short  story.  I  couldn't ^ 
come  up  with  an  answer.  It  was  be- 
cause, he  answered  for  me,  they  must 
somehow  have  indicated  so  to  me  by 
their  apparent  success.  I  thought, 
how  true,  but  where  does  this  leave 
me?  Sans  voice,  is  where. 

Had  I  not  come  to  Syracuse — 
where  I  am  now,  simply,  a  teacher  of 
English — I  would  probably  have  gone 
to  New  York  or  Boston  and  found  a 
job  in  one  of  the  writing-related  pro- 
fessions. I  would  have  known  hard- 
ships (lack  of  time  to  write,  big -city 
rents)  unknown  to  me  in  the  writing 
program  at  SvTacuse.  But  I  might 
have  avoided  the  pitfalls  o{  narrowing 
my  writerly  intluences  to  the  several 
writers  Bell  lists.  Carx^er's  "less"  is  his 
own,  and  let  him  keep  it,  for  only  he 
can  do  what  he  does.  Uttered  through 
the  mouths  ot  babes,  i.e. ,  his  students 
and  imitators,  his  "less"  is  abysmally 
less.  If  creative  writing  programs 
didn't  exist  to  sway  young  writers  into 
believing  that  if  they  go  to  Syracuse 
or  Iowa  or  Stanford  they  will  become 
writing  successes,  then  perhaps  there 
wouldn't  be  so  many  of  us  out  there 
tr\ing  to  publish  the  same  thing. 

Elizabeth  G.  Richards 
Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Madison  Bell  closes  his  indictment 
oi  the  modem  American  short  story 
with  the  admonition  that  "if  our  lives 
do  in  fact  lack  variety  and  meaning, 
maybe  we  had  better  make  haste  to 
invent  some."  Even  if  one  accepted 
Bell's  view  of  the  role  o{  literature  in 
society,  this  would  be  a  rather  tall  or- 
der. Did  Tolstoy  and  Flaubert,  or 
even  Hemingway  and  Fitzgerald,  "in- 
vent" the  variety  and  meaning  of 
their  literature?  It  seems  rather  more 
likely  that  such  works  are  bom  not 
only  of  a  writer's  imagination  but  also 
oi  a  historical  moment.  Is  Ray  Carver 
really  to  be  blamed  tor  the  accuracy 
with  which  he  depicts  the  afflictions 
of  the  society  into  which  he  has  been 
bom? 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  terribly 
Continued  on  page  76 
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Imperial  masquerade 
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Hou'  IS  the  world  ndcd  and  how  do  wars 
start!  Diplomats  tell  lies  to  jourruilists 
and  then  believe  what  they  read. 

— Karl  Kraus 
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fit  wasn't  sentimental  melodrama, 
and  if  it  didn't  hold  so  heavy  a  prt)m' 
ise  ot  tragedy,  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration's war  on  terrorism  would  play 
as  farce.  All  too  easily  I  can  imagine 
the  President  and  his  principal  offi- 
cers— most  notably  Secretary'  o{  State 
George  Shult:  and  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Caspar  Weinberger — dressed  in 
the  uniforms  of  a  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
operetta.  The  curtain  rises  on  Act  1 
to  discover  the  gentlemen  admiring 
their  medals  and  singing  an  idiot  song 
about  the  glories  of  the  military  life. 
By  the  end  of  Act  3  the  army  has  been 
lost  and  the  lord  mayor's  daughter  has 
run  off  with  the  pirate  from  Tangier. 

Fortunately  for  the  owners  of  vaca- 
tion resorts  in  Florida  and  California, 
the  Administration's  spring  offensive 
produced  its  most  frightening  effects 
among  the  Americans.  In  April  Presi- 
dent Reagan  loosed  a  bombing  raid 
against  Libya,  ostensibly  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy  and  Ameri- 
can innocents  abroad.  As  might  have 
been  expected — certainly  by  Messrs. 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan — the  raid  achieved 
precisely  the  opposite  result. 

Wary  of  retaliatory  gestures  on  the 
part  of  terrorists  lying  in  wait  behind 
every  frontier,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Americans  canceled  their  tours  to 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East;  athletes 
elected  not  to  play  on  foreign  grass; 
movie  actors  declined  their  invita- 
tions to  the  festival  at  Cannes.  In- 
stead of  swaggering  triumphantly 
through  a  world  amazed  by  their  cour- 
age and  resolve,  American  tourists  re- 
treated to  the  safe  comers  of  the 
nearest  Disneyland.  By  the  middle  of 
May,  Secretary  Shultz  had  begun  to 
show  signs  of  hysteria.  Alarmed  by 


the  apparitions  ot  his  own  devising, 
Shultz  frantically  beseeched  the  Con- 
gress tor  more  money  to  fortify 
American  embassies  overseas. 

"One  of  these  days,  there'll  be  an- 
other tragedy  at  some  embassy,"  he 
said.  "Then  they'll  come  around  and 
say  you're  derelict  in  your  duty  be- 
cause all  these  people  got  killed,  and 
I'm  going  to  say  I'm  not  derelict  in  my 
duty,  because  you  wouldn't  appropri- 
ate the  money.  .  .  ." 

Shultz's  voice  had  risen  perceptibly 
toward  the  octave  of  a  whine  since 
the  euphoric  evening  of  April  14, 
when,  together  with  Weinberger,  he 
had  convened  a  press  conference  to 
answer  questions  about  President 
Reagan's  improvisation  on  the  theme 
of  Realpolitik.  Both  gentlemen  seemed 
wonderfully  pleased  with  themselves. 
The  Air  Force  and  the  Navy  had  won 
a  championship  game  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  they  were  happy  to  re- 
port that  America  was  no  wimp. 

Although  he  accepted  questions 
from  the  reporters  in  the  room,  Shultz 
addressed  his  remarks  to  the  larger 
audience  of  delinquent  children  in 
Europe  and  the  Third  World.  The 
United  States,  he  said,  had  estab- 
lished the  principle  of  just  punish- 
ment. Colonel  Qaddafi  had  sorely 
tried  America's  patience.  Despite  re- 
peated warnings,  economic  sanc- 
tions, and  the  Sixth  Fleet's  staging  of 
a  bellicose  regatta  in  the  Gulf  of  Si- 
dra,  Qaddafi  had  persisted  in  his 
wickedness.  His  insolence  no  longer 
could  be  tolerated,  and  the  United 
States  had  to  teach  a  moral  lesson. 

Without  any  audible  exception, 
the  reporters  present  murmured  their 
patriotic  assent.  Together  with  the 
American  public — the  polls  showed 
77  percent  in  favor  of  the  bomb- 
ings— nobody  questioned  the  text 
implicit  in  Shultz's  little  sermon. 
Henceforth,  the  United  States  would 
use  force  to  make  sure  the  world  be- 


haved itself  If  the  world  didn't  be- 
have itself,  certainly  that  wouldn't  be 
Shultz's  fault,  and  the  world  could  ex- 
pect to  suffer  the  consequences  of  its 
mischief  If  any  nasty  terrorists  any- 
where in  the  world  still  had  it  in  their 
heads  to  put  bombs  in  cars  or  suit- 
cases, they  could  damn  well  expect 
another  visit  from  American  bomb- 
ers— presumably  at  night,  without 
warning,  and  with  a  modest  penalty 
of  civilian  casualties. 

During  the  following  weeks  only  a 
few  voices  in  the  American  media  ex- 
pressed doubts  or  reservations.  Ap- 
parently it  didn't  matter  that  eight 
years  of  lessons  in  Vietnam  proved 
the  futility  of  bombing  missions 
against  guerrilla  targets;  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan  acted  without  consent  of 
Congress  and  in  violation  of  what  re- 
mains of  international  law;  that  the 
Israelis  give  continual  demonstra- 
tions in  Lebanon  showing  that  the 
motive  of  revenge  leads  only  to  more 
killing  and  the  inevitable  militariza- 
tion of  the  state;  that  the  United 
States  appropriated,  as  gleefully  as  if 
it  were  a  new  toy,  the  ethic  as  well  as 
the  tactic  of  its  enemies. 

To  people  wishing  to  prove  that 
they  aren't  wimps,  such  objections 
amount  to  little  more  than  leftist 
sophistry.  The  Reagan  Administra- 
tion faithfully  reflects  the  attitudes  of 
a  well-to-do  American  plutocracy  en- 
chanted by  images  of  Teddy  Roose- 
velt and  John  Wayne  standing  on  the 
battlements  of  freedom.  Caught  up  in 
the  excitements  of  their  adventures 
and  crusades,  the  makers  of  American 
foreign  policy — together  with  their 
liege  men  in  the  media — haven't  got 
a  very  clear  idea  of  the  world  in  which 
they  imagine  themselves  holding  sea- 
son tickets  in  the  box  seats.  They  ne- 
glect to  make  distinctions  between 
kinds  and  degrees  of  violence. 

A  good  many  more  Americans 
drown  in  bathtubs  every  year  than  die 
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frtim  the  ill  effects  of  terrorism;  of  the 
3,010  terrorist  attacks  that  took  place 
across  the  world  in  1985,  only  ninetv- 
nine  involved  Americans.  Although 
I  haven't  got  the  precise  statistics,  I 
suspect  that  the  number  of  Americans 
murdered  ever>'  month  in  Miami  and 
New  York  exceeds  the  sum  of  Ameri- 
cans murdered  during  the  last  three 
years  by  Libyan,  Iranian,  and  Syrian 
terrorists.  A  citizen  walkmg  alone 
after  dark  in  the  bleaker  districts  oi 
most  American  cities  stands  a  tar 
greater  chance  of  tailing  prey  to  ter- 
rorism (i.e.,  mugging)  than  do  the 
passengers  on  any  of  the  world's  air- 
lines or  cruise  ships.  The  criminal 
syndicates  doing  business  with  impu- 
nity throughout  the  United  States 
earn  roughly  $150  billion  a  year  by 
practicing  the  acts  of  terrorism  under 
the  homely  rubrics  of  extortion,  loan- 
sharking,  and  contract  killing. 

The  polemicists  who  stage  terrorist 
acts  like  to  dress  up  their  crimes  in  the 
gaudy  slogans  of  political  fantasy. 
Rather  than  think  themselves  en- 
gaged in  the  slaughter  ot  defenseless 
people,  they  prefer  to  pose  as  idealists 
dedicated  to  the  moral  beauty  of  a  no- 
ble cause. 

This  is  nonsense,  but  it  is  nonsense 
accepted  at  par  value  by  the  nervous 
plutocrats  who  occupy  the  higher 
ranks  of  the  Reagan  Administration. 
Whenever  1  listen  to  the  chorus  oi 
their  outraged  voices,  I  think  ot  port- 
ly gentlemen  seated  on  the  terrace  of 
an  expensive  golf  club,  furiously  stir- 
ring the  ice  in  their  gin  and  telling 
one  another  tales  ot  monstrous  crimes 
loose  in  the  streets  ot  Beverly  Hills. 

By  casting  Libya  in  the  role  of  sov- 
ereign enemy  (comparable,  say,  to 
Nazi  Germany  or  the  horsemen  ot 
Genghis  Khan),  the  Administration 
assigns  to  Colonel  Qaddafi  powers 
that  he  doesn't  possess.  The  Ameri- 
can government  might  as  well  declare 
war  on  Fort  Lee,  New  Jersey,  because 
an  appreciable  number  ot  Matiosi 
happen  to  live  in  that  towTi.  If  the 
President  telt  the  need  for  a  patriotic 
headline  in  an  otherwise  unheroic 
week,  he  could  send  the  USS  Coral 
Sea  up  the  Hudson  River  and  launch 
an  air  strike  against  every  Italian  res- 
taurant within  twenty  miles  of  the 
George  Washington  Bridge. 

Secretarv   Shultz's   tulminations 


about  terrorism  as  a  threat  to  Western 
civilization  (like  the  mumbling  on 
the  editorial  page  of  the  \^as}\ingion 
Post)  invariably  remind  me  of  the  sto 
r\'  ot  the  princess  and  the  pea.  A 
young  woman  dressed  in  rags  arrives 
one  evening  at  a  castle  in  the  forest 
and  asks  for  a  night's  lodging.  The 
resident  prince  invites  the  young 
woman  to  sleep  on  a  pile  oi  soft  mat- 
tresses under  which  he  has  placed  a 
tiny  pea.  The  next  morning  the 
young  woman  complains  of  a  sore 
back,  and  because  she  complains,  be- 
cause of  her  exquisite  sensitivity  to 
what  Californians  would  call  her 
"personal  space,"  the  prince  recog- 
nizes her  as  a  true  princess. 

So  also  the  complacent  trustees  of 
the  American  plutocracy.  Because 
they  are  rich  men  who  believe  that 
their  wealth  should  damn  well  pre- 
serve them  from  discomfort,  they  as- 
sume that  first-class  accommodations 
on  anybody's  airline  ought  to  exempt 
them  from  the  rude  intrusions  of 
death  and  time.  Accustomed  to  the 
adoration  ot  the  media  and  the  fawn- 
ing deference  of  locker-room  attend- 
ants, President  Reagan  and  his  friends 
look  upon  any  expression  of  hostility 
not  only  as  crime  but  also  as  blas- 
phemy. 

It  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
them  if  less  fortunate  people  must  live 
with  terrorism  as  if  it  were  as  unre- 
markable as  the  rain.  If  the  criminal 
syndicates  proliferate,  if  gunmen 
murder  a  few  grocers  in  Brooklyn  or  a 
few  FBI  agents  in  Miami,  if  a  few 
thousand  peasants  sicken  and  die  be- 
cause oi  Union  Carbide's  negligence 
in  Bhopal,  if  thugs  occasionally  have 
to  be  hired  to  make  sure  that  democ- 
racy works  in  Chicago  and  Nicaragua, 
well,  that  is  the  way  of  the  world  and 
easily  explained  under  the  headings  of 
free  enterprise. 

But  let  their  own  comfort  be  placed 
at  risk,  and  the  outraged  club  mem- 
bers suspect  the  wine  steward  of  fo- 
menting Marxism.  Let  the  stain  of 
the  world's  unhappiness  make  a  mess 
on  the  new  carpet  in  the  dining 
room,  and  they  imagine  that  the  day 
oi  judgment  is  at  hand.  Lacking  the 
imagination  to  conceive  of  a  universe 
that  doesn't  resemble  Orange  Coun- 
ty, they  can  think  of  nothing  else  to 
do  except  to  send  the  fleet.  ■ 


Factories  in  the  Future 


Some  people  say  that  service  industries 
are  stealing  manufacturing's  thunder  by 
adding  jobs  faster  than  the  goods-pro- 
ducing sector.  The  services  now  employ 
three  out  of  four  working  Americans 
and  account  for  two-thirds  of  our  Gross 
National  Product. 

We  say  don't  write  off  manufactur- 
ing. True,  some  segments  of  U.S.  in- 
dustry have  been  rocked  by  foreign 
competition  and  the  recession  in  recent 
years.  Yet,  despite  heavy  losses  of  in- 
dustrial jobs  during  the  recession,  man- 
ufacturing employment  is  higher  now 
than  it  was  in  the  early  1970s.  Nearly 
20  million  Americans  work  in  manufac- 
turing. Manufacturing  jobs  are  expected 
to  remain  at  a  record  high  during  the 
1980s. 

The  weaknesses  of  smokestack 
America  are  real  enough.  But  they 
shouldn't  be  magnified  beyond  reality. 
Neither  should  they  be  dismissed.  They 
should  be  corrected.  That's  what  com- 
panies are  doing  when  they  invest  record 
amounts  in  new  plants  and  modem 
equipment  to  improve  product  quality, 
productivity,  and  competitiveness. 

Manufacturing  companies  also  are  in- 
vesting heavily  in  research  and  develop- 
ment—not only  to  create  new  and  im- 
proved products,  but  to  find  ways  to 
design  and  make  them  more  efficiently. 
New  technologies  are  helping  manufac- 
turing employees  to  use  their  talents  to 
the  fullest  — in  the  office  and  factory. 

More  productive  workers  are 


generating  output  that's  higher  than 
ever.  The  U.S.  industrial  production 
index  for  manufacturing,  which 
measures  the  total  volume  of  goods 
produced,  set  a  record  of  165.0  in 
1984  — up  from  the  previous  high  of 
153.6  in  1979  and  far  above  the  1967 
base  index  of  100.  American  merchan- 
dise exports,  after  declining  during  the 
recession,  increased  last  year  and  are 
expected  to  continue  increasing  this 
year,  next  year,  and  the  years  beyond. 

The  need  to  carry  on  these  improve- 
ments is  real.  So  are  the  dangers  if 
American  industry  falters.  A  revitalized 
manufacturing  company  can  provide 
stimulating  and  challenging  jobs.  By 
becoming  more  productive,  such  a 
company  can  enable  more  people  to 
work  at  providing  the  kind  of  serv- 
ices—education, health  care,  travel, 
and  entertainment— that  only  a  thriving 
society  can  afford. 

Manufacturing  and  services  are 
mutually  dependent.  Healthy  manufac- 
turing companies  support  the  growth 
of  service  industries  like  banking, 
insurance,  finance,  utilities,  transporta- 
tion, communication,  and  software. 
Efficient  services  help  U.S.  manufac- 
turers compete  effectively  in  interna- 
tional trade. 

The  continued  improvement  of 
America's  manufacturing  sector  means 
a  high  standard  of  living  and  a  strong 
national  defense  for  a  long  time  to 
come. 
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Chances  that  an  American  Indian  will  die  before  the  age  of  45  I  1  in  3 

Average  weight  of  a  Chinese  man's  testicles  (in  grams)  I  19.01 

Of  a  Dane's  :  42 

Percentage  of  babies  bom  to  married  American  women  in  1965  that  were  unwanted  I  20.5 

Today  :  6.8 

Abortions  per  1,000  live  births  in  New  York  City  i  852  (see  page  39) 

Ratio  of  male  to  female  ulcer  patients  in  the  United  States  in  1966  :  20  to  1 

Today  ;  2  to  1 

Chances  that  a  woman  earns  more  than  her  husband  J  1  in  5 

Number  of  jobs  the  average  worker  has  held  by  age  40  I  8 

Number  of  homes  the  average  person  lives  in  over  a  lifetime  Z  30 

Chances  that  a  man  has  spent  a  night  in  jail  :  1  in  5 

Number  of  countries  whose  independence  day  is  in  July  :  15 

Members  of  the  Descendants  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  :  907 

Percentage  of  Americans  who  say  that  France  is  not  a  reliable  ally  :  54 

Rank  of  Ronald  Reagan,  among  all  foreign  leaders,  in  popularity  among  the  French  :  1 

Tourists  who  visited  the  Kennedy  Library  last  year  :  25?,617 

Who  visited  the  Johnson  Library  :  402,768 

Number  of  Pontiacs  in  Pontiac,  Michigan  :  3,723 

Number  of  tombstones  in  Tombstone,  Arizona  i  792 

People  on  the  waiting  list  to  witness  an  execution  in  Florida  I  40 

Percentage  of  lowans  who  say  they  did  not  try  to  see  Halley's  Comet  :  74 

Percentage  of  people  who  say  they  refuse  to  take  part  in  market-research  surveys  :  38 

Number  of  patented  life  forms  :  374 

Number  of  eunuchs  in  India  :  50,000 

Pairs  of  socks  received  as  gifts  by  Vice  President  George  Bush  :  48 

Figures  cited  are  the  latest  available  as  of  May  1986.  Sources  are  listed  on  page  76. 
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though  it  was  not  always  an  exact  racial  designa- 
tion. To  be  Spanish  meant  that  one  had  money 
or  the  memory  of  money  or  pretense  to  money. 
Spanish  meant  land.  Today's  term  is  Hispanic.  It 
signals  a  movement  out  of  the  barrio,  the  wider 
view  taken.  The  smart  coinage.  The  adjective 
that  fits  an  emerging  middle  class  of  business  ex- 
ecutives and  lawyers  and  and  writers  like  me. 

But  you  have  to  wonder  how  far  the  term  will 
take  us.  For  the  middle-class  Mexican-Ameri- 
can, intermarriage  outside  the  group  has  long 
been  possible;  it  is  common  today.  At  the  very 
moment  of  our  numerical  celebrity,  we  may  be 
about  to  disappear  into  the  melting  pot.  Hispan- 
ic, as  our  middle-class  label,  may  turn  out  to  be 
an  ironic  badge  of  influence  that  signals,  in  but 
another  generation,  our  political  decline. 

My  youngest  nephew  stares  at  me  with  dark 
eyes.  He  has  blond  hair.  I  think  it  is  Mexico  1 
see  in  his  eyes,  the  unfathomable  regard  of  the 
past,  while  ahead  of  him  stretches  Sesame 
Street.  What  will  he  think  of  his  past,  except  to 
know  that  he  has  several?  What  will  he  know  of 
Mexico,  except  to  know  that  his  ancestors  lived 
on  land  he  will  never  inherit?  What  Mexico  be- 
queaths to  him  passes  silently  through  his  heart, 
something  to  take  with  him  as  he  disappears 
into  America. 


THE  PORN  WARS 


The  Federal  Campaign— Earlier  this 

year,  tiventy-two  companies,  including  CBS, 
RCA,  Time  Inc. ,  and  the  Southland  Corporation, 
received  the  following  letter  from  the  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  justice  Department' s  commission  on  por- 
nography. In  April,  the  Southland  Corporation 
announced  that  all  of  its  7-Eleven  stores  would  dis- 
continue sales  of  Penthouse,  Playboy,  and  Forum 
magazines.  The  testimony'  referred  to  in  the  letter 
was  given  by  the  Reverend  Donald  Wildmon,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  National  Federation  for  Decency, 
in  Tupelo,  Mississippi. 


A, 


.uthoriied  Representative: 
The  Attorney  General's  Commission  on  Por- 
nography has  held  six  hearings  across  the  Unit- 
ed States  during  the  past  seven  months  on  issues 
related  to  pornography.  During  the  hearing  in 
Los  Angeles,  in  October  1985,  the  commission 
received  testimony  alleging  that  your  company 
is  involved  in  the  sale  or  distribution  of  pornog- 
raphy. The  commission  has  determined  that  it 
would  be  appropriate  to  allow  your  company  an 
opportunity  to  respond  to  the  allegations  prior 
to  drafting  its  final  report  section  on  identified 
distributors. 


You  will  find  a  copy  of  the  relevant  testimony 
enclosed  herewith.  Please  review  the  allegations 
and  advise  the  commission  on  or  before  March 
3,  1986,  if  you  disagree  with  the  statements  en- 
closed. Failure  to  respond  will  necessarily  be  ac- 
cepted as  an  indication  of  no  objection. 

Please  call  Ms.  Genny  McSweeney,  Attor- 
ney, at  (202)  724-7837  if  you  have  any 
questions. 

Thank  you  for  your  assistance. 

Truly  yours, 

Alan  E.  Sears 
Executive  Director 


The  Grass-Roots  Campaign  —  From 

"Poniography  Causes  Wurder."  by  Billy  Burden,  in 
the  February  issue  oj  the  Liberty  Report,  a  publica- 
tion of  the  Liberty  Federation  (formerly  the  Moral 
Majority).  According  to  an  editor's  rwie,  this  is  a 
"dramatization"  based  on  information  in  a  recent 
FBI  Law  Enforcement  Bulletin. 


O 


ne  night  on  his  way  home  from  work, 
Eddy  stopped  by  a  convenience  store  to  buy 
some  lunch  meat  and  a  loaf  o{  bread.  Patt^'  Sue 
was  out  of  town  with  her  parents.  Eddy  decided 
to  buy  one  of  those  "girly"  magazines. 

Eddy  says  that  he  still  remembers  that  night 
like  it  was  yesterday,  because  he  remembers  how 
guilty  he  felt  buying  that  magazine  and  how 
shocked  he  was  when  he  got  home  and  saw  what 
was  in  it.  He  thought  it  would  be  some  pictures 
ot  nude  women.  Instead,  to  his  surprise,  be- 
tween the  covers  of  that  magazine  were  not  just 
nude  women,  but  nude  women  in  chains  with 
other  women  beating  them  with  whips  and  a  lot 
of  other  "weird  things"  that  Eddy  had  never 
seen  before. 

Then,  almost  as  if  something  was  forcing  him 
to  do  so,  Eddy  tound  himself  stopping  by  that 
same  convenience  store  quite  often  on  his  way 
home.  While  he  changed  clothes  and  got  ready 
to  pick  up  Patty  Sue,  he  would  look  through  his 
latest  purchase  and  get  himself  "hopped  up"  on 
what  was  to  become  the  seed  that  would  one  day 
produce  a  PORNOMANl.AC. 

.'\ctually,  Eddy  was  a  nice  kid.  He  really  was. 
So  was  Patt>'  Sue.  Eddy  didn't  mean  to  harm 
anyone,  but  he  soon  found  himself  asking  Patty 
Sue  to  do  "weird  things,"  even  though  he  knew 
he  should  not  be  asking  those  kinds  of  things  of 
her.  But  he  couldn't  seem  to  keep  from  it.  It 
wasn't  long  before  Patty  Sue  decided  that  she 
had  better  stop  seeing  Eddy,  and  she  did. 

Patr\-  Sue  and  Eddy  were  only  nineteen  back 
then.  That  was  ten  years  ago.  Today,  Eddy  is 
twent>'-nine.  During  the  past  ten  years,  Eddy 
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1408-391462  Bach: 
indenburg  Concertos, 

)  6  coniplete)— Kapp. 
._!  .Counts  OS  2— 

;( foi  -  C  BS  Master  works) 
I  )251.  Bach:  Goklbefg 

rtallons-Glenri  Gould 

pitoi-CBSMasterworks) 
I  )647.  Bach:  Unoccom- 

ni«d  Cello  Suites  1.  2 

■  irmed  by  Yo-Yo  Mo 

■  -CBSIvfasterworks) 
5378  396572.  Boch: 

I  le  Sonatas— Rampal 
I   e  Pinrxxrk  harpsl- 
■'  etc  (Counrsas2— 
-CBS  Mosterworks) 
3  A  Bach  Celebro- 
iristopher  Parken- 
;vs  music  from  Bach 
:'os  (Dg/to/-AngeO 
i983.  Boch:  Organ 
isterpteces— roccoto  & 
7ue  ^  J^  Minor  etc  A 
vvman  (Sirie  Quo  Non) 
2329.  Bartok:  Miraculous 
indartn  (complete  ballet). 
I  isle  For  Strings.  Percus- 

*i  a  Celesta -Dorati 
,  troitSym  ^Oig^'oi— London~i 

:  8004-398006.  Beethoven 

mo  Sonatas-Moonlight 
;>sionata.  Tempest,  3 
-\  Brendel  (Counts 
.  ox  Cum  Laude) 
S075  Beethoven: 
'ertures— Coriolan, 
■  Tennstedt,  London 

."g/fo/— Angel) 
1570.  Beettwven:  Synr>- 
ony  No.  5:  Schubert: 
I  mph.  No.  6  (Unfinist^ed 
I  ./loazel,  Vienna  Ptiilhor 
c  'v:;  -CBS  Masterworksj 
2874.  Beethoven: 
-nptTonv  fto.  9  (CtX)ral) 
jndy  and  ffie  Phila- 
lOrcti  (Columbia) 
32  391967.  Beethoven: 
na'as  (or  Piano  4  Violin, 
1  I -Eugene  Istomin  & 
-_;c  Stern  (Counts  as  2— 
;  \;  -CBS  Masterworks) 
5547.  Berlioz: 
-^  Dt>onle  Fantastique— 
LiQim,  Berlin  Phil 
;  -CBSMasterworks) 
,  3293.  Boiling:  Suite  For 
I  ite and Jazznano- 
.   mpal  Boiling  (Columbia) 
3145.  Boiling:  Original 
gtlme— the  composer  at 
3  piano  (CBS) 
4243.  Brahms:  Piano 
xicertoNo.  1— Weissen- 
■rg  Muti,  Philadelphia 
:^  (Digjfo/— Angel) 

'2668.  Brahms:  Sym- 

lony  No.  1— Tennstedt 

1  (Digital— Angel) 


341107  Brahms:  Double 

Concerto— Menuhin.  violin 
Tortelier.  cello;  Berglund 
cond  (D/g/to/— Angel) 
339374  Chopin:  Piano 
Concerto  No  2;  Schu- 
mann: Piano  Concerto  - 
Andras  Schifl.  Dorati 
Amsterdam  Concertge- 
bouw  (Digita/— London) 

343152-393157.  Chopin: 

Nocturnes— Abbey  Simon 
at  the  piano  (Counts  as  2 
—Vox  Cum  Laude) 
335679.  Debussy:  La  Mer; 
Nocturnes— Andre  Previn, 
cond  London  Symphony 
(Dgito/— Angel) 


340182  Glass.  Philip: 
MIshlma    music  tor  the 
filnn.^'^"'o'    N.  nosuch) 
323543  Handel  Royal 
Rreworlcs  Music;  Oboe 
Concertos— Murx;hinger 
cond  tO/gi fa/ -London) 
341214.  Haydn:  Symphony 
No.  100(^VIilitary),  No.  104 
Oondon)- Hogwood.  cond 
(Digito/— LOiseau-Lyre) 
321190.  Uszt:  Hungarian 
Ithopsodles  1  &  4;  more 
Boskovsky  cond.  (Angel) 
334508.  Mahler: 
Symphony  No.  1  (TIton)— 
Muti  concf  Ptiilcdelphia 
Orch  (Drg/to/— Angel) 


338723.  Mozart  Requiem 

—Hogwood  cond  soloists 
chvorus,  Acad  of  Ancient 
Music  (Pig/'o/-L'Oiseau-Lvre) 

332114  Mussorasky 
Pictures  At  An  Exhibition, 
Borodin:  Polovtslan  Donees 

-Ashkerxizy  Philfxarmonia 
Orch  (Digita/— London) 
338228  Ottenboch:  Galte 
Parlslenne:  Gounod: 
"Faust"  Ballet  Music  - 
CXitoit,  Orch  symphonique 
Montreal  (Drgifo/- London) 
339663.  Pochelbet:  Kanon 
—also  Bach,  Albinoni,  etc 
Munchinger  Stuttgart 
Ctvamber  (D/gito/— London) 


341735  Rlmsky-Korsokov 
Schetierazade-  Charles 

Dutoit.  Montreal  Symphony 
Orch  (Dlg/fo/-London) 

341677  Schubert:  Sym- 
pt>onies  2Sti  (Unfinished) 
-Uaniel  Borenbolm  and 
the  Berlin  Philharnrxjnic 
pg/to/— CBS  Maslerworks) 
339358  Schubert:  Trout 
Ouintet    ■'■ndrasSchiff, 
pi  ri     •■-!.  'isPo5Ch,Hagen 
Wuoitet  u  !/y)ro/-london) 

341610.  Strauss,  Richard: 
Der  Rosenlcavaller  Suite: 
Die  Frau  Ohno  Schatlen- 

Dorati.  Detroit  Symphony 
Orch,  (D/g/to/— London) 


325183.  Dvorak:  Sym- 
phony No.  9  (New  World) 
— Solti,  Chicago  Symph 
Orch  (Dig/to/- London) 
333526-393520.  Dvorak: 
Slavonic  Dances;  etc 
Dorati,  Royal  Phil,  (Counts 
as  2— D/g/ta/— London) 
339226.  Gershwin:  Rhap- 
sody In  Blue;  Second 
Rhapsody;  etc  — M,  Tilson 
Thomas,  Los  Angeles  Phil, 
(Digital— CBS  Masterworks) 
331314.  Gershwin:  An 
American  In  Paris— plus 
Grainger's  Fantasy  on 
Porgy  &  Sess— Ldbeque 
Sisters  (Digital— Ange\) 


329094-399097.  Mahler: 
Symphony  No.  2  (Resur- 
rection)—Lorin  Maazel. 
Vienna  Phil  (Counts  as  2- 
D/g/to/-CBS  Masterworks) 
318824.  Mendelssohn: 
Symphony  Ho.  4  (Italian); 
Schumann:  Symphony 
No.  4— Tennstedt,  Berlin 
Phil  (D;gito/-Angel) 
339366.  Mozart:  EIne 
Kleine  Nachlmusik;  more 
Hogwood,  Acod  Ancient 
Music  (D/g/to/-L'Oiseau-Lyre) 
326740.  Mozart:  Piano 
Concerto  26;  Rondos— 
Perahia,  Eng  Chamber  Or 
CD/g;ta/-CBS  Masterworks) 


341297.  Prokofiev:  Sym- 
phony No.  1  (Classical); 
Love  For  Three  Oranges 

Suite— Lorin  Maazel.  cond 
(Digital— CBS  Masterworks) 
334565.  Rachmaninoff: 
Symphony  No.  2  (complete 
version)— Simon  Rattle  and 
Los  Angeles  Philharmonic 
fD/gitor— Angel) 
316451.  Ravel:  Bolero; 
Pavane;  Daphnis  Et  Chloe 
(Suite  No,  2)— Andre  Previn, 
London  Symphony  (Angel) 
340190.  Reich:  The  Desert 
Music  — M,  Tilson  Thomas, 
members  Brooklyn  Philhar- 
monic (D/g/to/— Nonesuch) 


338244.  Stravinsky:  Rite 
Of  Spring— Dutoit  cond 
Orchestre  symphonique  de 
Montreal  (D/g/ta/— London) 
336461.  Tchaikovsky: 
Violin  Concerto;  Serenade 
— Pinchas  Zukerrrion;  Zubin 
Mehta,  Israel  Philharmonic 
(Digital-CbS  Masterworks) 
334680.  Tchaikovsky: 
Ballet  Suites— Swan  Lake, 
Sleeping  Beauty— Muti, 
Phila  Orch  (D/g/ta/-Angel) 
342154.  Tchaikovsky: 
Romeo  &  Juliet:  Francesco 
do  Rimini— R,  Choilly  and 
the  Cleveland  Orchestra 
(D/g/to/— London) 


343715.  Vivaldi:  four 

Seasons— Maazel,  members 
Orch  National  de  France 
(D/g/ta/-CBS  Masterworks) 
323147  Wagner;  Orchestral 
Music  from  "Ttie  Ring"- 
Sir  Georg  Solti,  Chicago 
Sym  (Dig//o/— London) 

338814.  Webber:  Requiem 

—with  Domiogo,  Brightman, 
Winchester  Cathedral  Choir, 
Maazel.  English  Chamber 
Orch  (D/q/ta/-Angel) 
334839.  Maria  Callo's- 
Rosslnl  i  Donizetti  Arias. 
f-rom  William  Tell  L  ilmr 
DAmore.  etc  (Angel) 
334276.  Canadian  Brass 
&  Beriin  Phil.  Brass- 
Brass  in  Berlin.  Bach, 
Pachelbel,  Gabrieli.  etc. 
(niqital-CBS  Masterworks) 
341602.  Jose  Correros- 
French  Opera  Arias.  Arias 
from  Le  Cid.  Faust  Carmen, 
etc  (D/g//o/-Angel) 
337279.  Ptocido  Domingo 
—Save  Your  Nights  For 
Me.  Love  Came  For  Ivle, 
Mono  etc  (CBS) 
246643.  Vladimir  Horowitz 
—New  Recordings  Of 
Chopin.  (Columbia) 
339408.  Hubert  Lows/Chick 
Coreo/Quincy  Jones.  Blan- 
chard;  New  Earth  Sonata; 
etc  (CBS  Masterworks) 
343624.  Wynton  Marsalfs 
Plays  Trumpet  Concertos. 
Haydn,  Hummel,  L.  Mozart 
(Dig/to/-CBS  Masterworks) 
331959  391953.  Mormon 
Tabernacle  Choir— Great 
Choruses  of  Bach  and 
Handel.  (Counts  as  2— 
CBS  Masterworks) 
327551.  Luciano  PavarottI 
-Momma.  Popular  Italian 
songs  ("D/g/to/- London) 
329524.  Peaches  8i  Cream- 
Donees  &  Marches  by  John 
Pt)ilipSousa— E,  Kunzel, 
Cincinnati  Pops  Orchestra 
(D/g/to/— Vox  Cum  Laude) 
339242.  Puccini  Heroines. 
Eva  Morton,  Renata  Scotto, 
Katio  Ricciarelli,  others 
(CBS  Masterworks) 
333112.  Andreas  Vollen- 
weider— White  Winds. 
The  inventive  harpist's 
latest  (Digital-CBS) 
340562.  Wo  verty  Consort 
—Renaissance  Favorites. 
Morley.  Gibbons.  Byrd,  etc. 
(D/g/to/-CBS  Masterworks) 

334763.  John  Williams- 
Bach,  Handel,  Morcello 
Concertos  arr  tor  guitar 
(Digital-CBS  Masterworks) 


ere's  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  start  or  add  to  your  collection  of  ttie 
orld's  greatest  music— brilliantly  performed  by  many  of  today's  greatest 

rtists.  As  a  new  member  of  the  Columbia  Classical  Club,  you  get  any  11 
assettes  or  records  for  only  $1.00,  plus  st^ipping  and  handling.  In  exchange, 
Du  agree  to  buy  just  8  more  selections  in  the  next  three  years,  at  regulor 
lub  prices  (which  currently  ore  $7.98  to  $11,98,  plus  shipping  and  handling; 
3me  multi-unit  sets  and  special  recordings  may  be  somewhat  higher.) 
ow  the  Club  works:  every  four  weel<s  (13  times  a  year)  you'll  receive  our 
lusic  Magazine,  It  describes  the  "Classical  Selection  of  the  Month"  plus 
:ores  of  classical  releases,  as  well  as  selections  from  other  fields  of  music.  In 
ddition,  up  to  six  times  a  year  you  may  receive  offers  of  Special  Selections, 
sually  at  a  discount  off  regular  Club  prices,  for  a  total  or  up  to  19  buying 
pportunities. 

lere  is  no  obligation  to  accept  the  "Selection  of  the  Month"— '/ou  order  only 
e  recordings  you  want  wf-ien  you  won/  themi  A  special  response  card  will 
e  enclosed  with  each  Magazine— mail  it  by  the  date  specified  to  order  or 
;)ect  any  selection  And  if  you  want  only  the  "Selection  of  the  Month",  do 
othing— it  will  be  shipped  automatically  You'll  have  at  least  ten  days  in 
/hich  TO  moke  your  decision— if  you  ever  have  less  time  than  that,  just  return 
ie  Selection  at  our  expense.  And  you  moy  cancel  membership  anytime 
if  ter  buying  8  selections,  or  continue  under  our  money-saving  bonus  plan, 
0-Day  Free  Trial:  we'll  send  details  of  the  Club's  operotion  with  your  introduc- 
3ry  shipment  If  you  are  not  satisfied  for  any  reason,  return  everything  within 
D  days— your  membership  will  be  canceled  and  you  will  owe  nothing, 
pecial  Start-Your-H/lembership-Now  Offer:  you  may  also  choose  your  first 
slection  now— and  we'll  send  it  to  you  for  at  least  60%  off  regular  Club 
■rices  (only  $299)  This  discount  purchase  reduces  you  membership  obliga- 
on  immediately— you  then  need  buy  just  7  more  (instead  of  8)  in  3  years. 
ust  check  box  in  application  and  fill  in  the  number  of  your  first  selection. 
lOTE:  selections  with  two  numbers  are  2-record  sets  or  double-length  tapes.  Each  of 
lese  double  selections "  counts  as  2— so  write  in  both  numbers,  ©  1986  Columbia  House 


SEND  lyiE  THESE 
11  SELECTIONS 


COLUMBIA  CLASSICAL  CLUB,  Columbia  House,  Terre  Haute,  IN  47811 

Please  accept  my  membership  application  under  the 
terms  outlined  in  this  advertisement  Send  me  the  11 
classical  selections  listed  here  for  only  $1,00,  plus  ship 
ping  and  handling,  I  agree  to  buy  eight  more  selec 
tions  (at  regular  Club  prices)  in  the  coming  three 
years— and  may  cancel  membership  at  any  time  after 
doing  so 
SerKJ  my  selections  in  this  type  of  recording  (check  one): 
a  TAPE  CASSETTES      D  STEREO  RECORDS 


n 


Mr 
Mrs,- 


MiSS  Print  F/rsl  A/ome  Initial 

Address 


Lost  Name 
_Apt. 


City- 


-Zip- 


State. 

Do  you  have  o  VCR?  (check  one)  D  Yes  D  No  716/F86 

Do  you  hove  a  credit  card?  (ctieck  one)  D  Yes  D  Ho 

Ttiis  otter  IS  not  available  in  APO  fPO  Alaska  Hawaii  Puerto  r^ico  please 
write  tor  details  ot  alternative  otter 
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has  bought  a  lot  of  "girly"  magazines.  He  has 
bought  a  lot  of  pornographic  videos.  He  has 
seen  a  lot  of  so-called  "adult  movies."  During 
the  past  ten  years,  Eddy  has  seen  a  lot  of  "weird" 
things,  and  he  has  even  "acted  out"  many  of  the 
things  he  has  seen. 

Last  night,  across  the  street  from  where  eight- 
year-old  Mary  Lynn  lived,  they  found  Ginger, 
her  Cabbage  Patch  doll.  It  was  in  the  park  where 


[Guidelines] 

TELLING  RIGHT 
FROM  LEFT 
AND  OTHER 
SURGICAL  WORRIES 


From  the  January  issue  of  Copiscope,  a  newsletter 
on  "risk  management"  for  surgeons. 


ALL  SURGEONS: 

If  there  are  two  of  what  you  are  operating  on, 
e.g.,  arms,  legs,  eyes,  ears,  lungs,  hernias,  etc., 
you  can  do  the  wrong  one.  Suggestion:  insist  on 
agreement  among  five  things  on  the  chart  before 
asking  for  the  scalpel: 

1.  Your  admit  note 

2.  Nurse  admit  note 

3.  X-rays  (or  report) 

4.  Insist  that  your  anesthesiologists  ask  the 
patient,  "Which  side  is  it?"  Have  them  record 
the  side  in  the  chart. 

5.  Have  circulating  nurse  ask  the  same  ques- 
tion and  write  the  same  note. 

If  all  five  don't  agree  on  the  same  side,  stop 
the  surgery. 

THORACIC  SURGEONS: 

Posterior  sulcus  tumors  of  the  chest  may  con- 
tain the  spinal  cord! 

OBSTETRICIANS  AND  FAMILY  PRACTITIONERS: 

Would  a  mattress  on  the  floor  beneath  the 
delivery  table  be  troublesome?  The  occasional 
baby  fall  might  be  softened.  There  are  probably 
other  solutions. 

ALL  PHYSICIANS: 

Tetanus  toxoid  and  certain  types  of  insulin 
are  similarly  bottled  and  labeled.  We  are  aware 
of  three  instance  j  of  tetanus  toxoid  ordered  and 
fifty  to  a  hundred  units  of  regular  insulin  admin- 
istered. The  resultant  problems  are  disconcert- 
ing, to  say  the  least. 


she  had  taken  Ginger  so  they  could  swing  to- 
gether in  the  same  swing  where  Mar\-  Lynn  had 
swung  so  many  times  without  a  Cabbage  Patch 
doll.  But  last  night,  Mars'  Lynn  did  not  return 
home. 

When  her  parents  could  not  find  her,  they 
called  the  police.  A  search  was  organized.  They 
hunted  throughout  the  night,  but  they  did  not 
find  Mary  Lynn  until  this  morning.  Then,  at 
seven  o'clock,  five  blocks  from  where  they  had 
found  Ginger,  they  found  Mary  Lynn  in  a  ditch 
with  a  piece  of  tin  thrown  over  her  lifeless  little 
body. 

Mary  Lynn's  clothes  had  been  torn  off.  She 
had  been  raped.  An  obscene  word  had  been 
carved  on  her  little  stomach,  and  now  she  was 
dead.  She  will  never  see  another  Christmas.  She 
will  never  hold  her  little  Ginger  again.  Why? 
Because  she  was  raped  and  murdered  by  a  young 
man  who,  in  ten  short  years,  had  become  a  POR- 
NOMANIAC.  His  name?  Eddy! 

Today,  thanks  to  pornography,  America  is 
faced  with  an  epidemic  of  incest,  molestation, 
mutilation — and  a  new  thing  called  LUST 
MURDER. 

What  I  would  like  to  ask  John  P.  Thompson, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Southland  Corpo- 
ration, whose  7-Eleven  stores  are  currently  one 
of  the  biggest — if  not  the  biggest — retailers  of 
pornography,  and  those  heading  up  other  firms 
that  peddle  pornography,  is  this: 

"Would  you  really  like  your  Patty  Sue  to  go 
out  with  an  Eddy  after  he  had  gotten  himself 
'hopped  up'  on  pornography  purchased  at  one  of 
your  stores?  Would  you  want  your  little  Mary 
Lynn  to  be  in  a  park  when  that  same  Eddy  is 
there?" 


[Essay] 

REAGAN'S  CRACKPOT 
MORALISM 


Adapted  from  "Crackpot  Moralism,  Neo-Realism, 
and  U.S.  Foreign  Policy,"  by  Alan  Wolfe,  in  the 
Spring  issue  of  World  Policy  Journal.  Wolfe  is  a 
professor  of  sociology  at  Queens  College  and  the 
Graduate  Center  of  the  City  University  of  New 
York. 


Xhe 


.he  Reagan  Administration  and  its  neocon- 
servative  supporters  have  done  much  to  break 
down  the  formerly  neat  categories  of  left  and 
right.  On  questions  o{  diplomacy  and  interna- 
tional relations,  it  is  no  longer  clear  what  posi- 
tions a  self-proclaimed  liberal  or  conservative 
will  take.  If  Woodrow  Wilson's  idealism  defines 
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From  The  Finale  of  the  World  History,  by  Alexander  Kosolapov.  from  Sots  Art,  an  exhibition 
of  work  by  Russian  emigre  artists  at  New  York's  New  Museum  this  spring.  Sots  Art  is  the  name 
taken  b^  a  group  of  Soviet  artists  whose  work  explores  the  iconography  of  traditiorml  socialist  real- 
ism. The  show  will  travel  to  the  Glenbow  Museum  in  Calgary. 


a  foreign-policy  liberal,  then  Ronald  Reagan 
should  switch  political  parties.  Contrary  to  what 
one  might  expect,  President  Reagan  sounds  ex- 
actly like  Wilson  when  he  speaks  about  freedom 
and  democracy  for  the  people  of  Central  Amer- 
ica. This  confusion  applies  to  members  of  his 
Administration  as  well.  Undersecretary  of  De- 
fense Fred  Ikle  criticizes  nuclear  deterrence  as 
immoral;  Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  Wein- 
berger embarrasses  Realpolitik  conservatives  with 
his  emotional  talk  of  America's  ideological  mis- 
sion against  communism;  and  Secretary  of  State 
George  Shultz,  declaring  that  "democracy  and 
freedom  are  the  wave  of  the  future,"  enumerates 
the  ways  the  United  States  can  aid  "democratic 
forces"  around  the  world. 

On  a  number  of  key  issues,  of  course,  Rea- 
gan's foreign  policy  does  not  belong  to  a  liberal 
tradition.  For  example,  the  White  House  has 
done  its  best  to  undermine  the  World  Court  and 
the  United  Nations.  Yet  Wilsonian  rhetoric  will 
not  die.  Reagan  strongly  believes  in  free  trade, 
even  to  the  point  of  domestic  disadvantage. 
And  his  Administration  is  helping  to  perpetuate 
the  idea  that  America  is  the  moral  exception  in 
a  world  of  power-brokering  states.  Reagan  has 


unqualifiedly  embraced  the  Wilsonian  mission 
of  making  the  world  safe  for  democracy,  down  to 
the  smallest  states  in  Central  America.  He  has 
adopted  the  liberal  language  of  anticolonial- 
ism — applying  it,  of  course,  to  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion and  its  colonies.  Reagan  has  even  adopted 
the  single  most  discredited  rallying  cry  of  an  ear- 
lier liberalism:  unilateral  disarmament.  His 
dreams  of  world  peace  are  almost  shamefully  ide- 
alistic (read,  for  example,  his  statements  about 
his  hopes  for  Star  Wars).  Finally,  the  President, 
whose  command  of  global  realities  is  not  consid- 
ered his  strong  point,  aoes  know  one  thing:  the 
Yalta  agreements  were  immoral.  Not  for  Ronald 
Reagan  the  balance-of-power  realism  that  di- 
vides the  world  into  blocs. 

Traditionally,  a  conservative  foreign  policy 
has  accepted  the  necessity  of  power  blocs.  Real- 
politik works  with  what  exists,  not  with  what 
should  exist.  That  is  why  Reagan  is  not  a  conser- 
vative. Both  the  conduct  of  his  foreign  policy 
and  the  neoconservative  ideas  upon  which  it  is 
in  part  based  reveal  the  extent  to  which  con- 
temporary conservatism  suffers  from  the  flaws  of 
an  earlier  liberalism:  moralism,  isolationism, 
and  policies  so  bound  by  ideology  that  they  work 
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IChartl 

A  TOUT  SHEET  FOR  THIRD  WORLD  UNREST 

From  "Dead  Dictators  and  Rioting  Mobs,"  by  Richard  K.  Betts  and  Samuel  P.  Huntington,  in  the  Winter  1985/86  issue  of 
International  Security.  After  the  article  luas  published,  the  Harvard  Crimson  disclosed  that  the  authors'  research  had  been  funded 
by  the  CIA.  Betts  and  Huntington  teach  in  the  government  department  at  Harvard. 
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The  chart  shows  the  authors'  estimate  of  the  likelihood  that  the  death  of  the  dictator  in  each  of  these  countries  will  lead  to  "significant  instability." 
Estimates  are  based  on  the  level  of  previous  instability,  the  degree  of  social  development,  and  the  duration  of  rule  (the  longer  a  dictator  rules,  the 
study  found,  the  greater  the  chances  are  of  "post-death  instability").  In  their  conclusion.  Huntington  and  Betts  u-rite:  "Post  cases  suggest  that 
overall  U.S.  interests  are  most  likely  to  suffer  ij  pro-American  leaders  are  ot'ertfiroun,  less  likely  to  suffer  if  they  die  naturally  in  office,  and  least 
likely  to  suffer  (insofar  as  instability  is  a  threat)  if  they  die  before  decades  of  endurance  in  office  wear  out  their  welcome.  Gii'en  the  limited  possibility 
and  wisdom  of  U.  S.  initiatives  to  affect  these  situations,  .Ainencan  interests  will  generally  be  best  served  if  long-standing  dictators  die  in  bed,  soon." 


against  the  national  interest  of  the  state  that 
makes  them. 

Irving  Kristol's  essay  in  the  Fall  1985  issue  of 
the  National  Interest  sets  forth  the  underlying  as- 
sumptions of  Ronald  Reagan's  foreign  policy.  At 
one  time,  Kristol  writes,  considerations  of  na- 
tional interest  were  of  paramount  importance — 
but  this  changed  with  the  onset  of  the  cold  war. 
What  matters  in  this  struggle,  and  what  makes  it 
so  bitter,  is  that  America  has  a  good  ideologv' 
and  the  Soviet  Union  a  bad  one.  Kristol  is  so 
intent  on  making  ideology  run  the  world  that  he 
denies  there  is  any  question  ot  national  interest 
at  all:  "For  the  obvious  truth — at  least  it  ought 
to  be  obvious — is  that  the  'national  interests'  ot 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States,  as  con- 
ventionally defined,  are  actually  not  in  radical 
conflict  with  one  another." 

It  is  ironic  that  Kristol's  observation  comes  at 
this  time.  M.iny  of  my  generation  and  outlook, 
who  came  to  political  awareness  during  the 
1960s  and  tended  to  idolize  cne  side  in  the  cold 
war  and  condemn  the  other,  have  now  come  to 
understand  that  "good"  and  "bad"  are  not  the 
best  concepts  to  apply  to  the  behavior  of  nation- 


states.  Without  wandering  off  into  the  amorality 
of  pure  balance-of-power  theor>-,  we  have  devel- 
oped an  appreciation  for  Realpolitik.  Yet,  just  as 
the  left  has,  so  to  speak,  growTi  up,  the  right 
seems  to  have  picked  up  the  way  of  thinking  we 
have  discarded.  Only  the  Soviet-American 
Friendship  Committee  would  agree  with  Kristol 
that  geostrategic  interests  do  not  divide  the 
United  States  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

To  take  just  one  example  of  the  costs  imposed 
bv  such  a  dependence  on  ideology,  consider  the 
neoconservative  view  ot  the  Third  World.  Like 
Kristol,  Jeane  Kirkpatrick,  who  once  helped 
make  Ronald  Reagan's  foreign  policy,  believes 
in  the  primacy  of  ideology.  "Americans,"  she 
noted  in  a  May  1985  speech,  "have  traditionally 
affirmed  the  existence  ot  universal,  basic  politi- 
cal and  civil  rights,  insisted  that  the  protection 
ot  these  rights  is  the  ver>'  purpose  of  govern- 
ment, and  asserted  that  people  have  the  right  to 
life,  liberty,  and  property."  These  ideas,  now 
used  to  defend  U.S.  aid  to  the  contras,  are  part 
ot  a  larger  argument  that  maintains  that  if  we 
consider  a  sovereign  government  illegitimate, 
wt  should  seek  to  replace  it — not  to  counter  any 
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perceived  threat  trom  the  Russians  but  smiply  to 
encourage  ideological  agreement  with  Ameri- 
can principles. 

Kirkpatnck's  logic  underlies  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration's perverse  attempts  to  establish 
similarities  between  the  contras  and  the  "free- 
dom fighters"  of  the  American  Revolution. 
Such  thinking  also  provides  an  ideological  gloss 
to  all  those  efforts  around  the  world — in  Cen- 
tral America,  in  Afghanistan,  in  Cambodia,  in 
Angola — whereby  the  Administration  hopes  to 
further  the  cold  war  by  engaging  what  it  sees  as 
Soviet  client  states  in  protracted  warfare. 

Angola  may  be  the  clearest  case.  Here  is  a 
"Marxist"  government  disposed  to  a  realistic 
policy  ot  cooperation  with  multinational  corpo- 
rations and,  by  implication,  with  the  United 
States.  Yet,  despite  its  willingness  to  play  by  the 
rules  of  global  capitalism,  Angola  is  seen  by  the 
American  right  as  a  crucial  ideological  chal- 
lenge. Neoconservative  intellectuals  and  politi- 
cians are  exerting  strong  pressure  on  the 
Administration  to  support  the  Angolan  insur- 
gents. Such  a  policy  would  jeopardize  America's 
perfectly  reasonable  relations  with  Angola. 
Moreover,  it  would  isolate  the  United  States 
from  its  allies  and  further  its  identification  with 
an  unstable  South  Africa — all  just  to  make  an 
ideological  point. 

Another  area  in  which  right-wing  idealism 
fails  to  provide  a  realistic  basis  for  foreign  policy 
is  America's  relations  with  its  allies,  especially 
those  in  Western  Europe.  Europeans,  having  ex- 
perienced the  ultimate  in  this  century's  fascina- 
tion with  ideological  millenarianism,  are  not 
comfortable  with  bom-again  crusaders  in  the 
White  House.  Europeans  favor  detente  and 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  because  they  see 
their  security  as  more  effectively  guaranteed  by 
considerations  of  the  balance  of  power  (includ- 
ing Moscow's)  than  by  the  justness  of  abstract 
principles.  The  United  States  can  accept  this 
and  work  to  create  a  stronger  alliance  based  on 
reciprocity,  or  it  can  withdraw  into  isolation- 
ism. The  form  that  this  isolationism  takes — re- 
luctance to  use  American  power  or,  more  likely, 
willingness  to  use  power  unilaterally,  without 
regard  for  multilateral  consequences — is  of 
course  a  major  issue.  But  from  the  standpoint  of 
managing  the  alliance,  either  approach  could 
spell  disaster. 

Ideological  purity  alone  was  at  the  heart  of 
Reagan's  bombing  of  Libya.  Since  even  its  sup- 
porters recognized  that  such  an  act  would  not 
achieve  its  intended  purpose  of  stopping  terror- 
ism, force  was  evidently  used  for  an  end  more 
moral — "an  eye  for  an  eye" — than  pragmatic. 

Another  major  problem  with  using  moralistic 
idealism  as  a  guide  to  policy-making  is  its  lack  of 
appreciation  for  the  economic  dimension  of  for- 


eign policy.  No  one  could  accuse  the  Reagan 
Administration  of  being  antibusiness.  But  the 
Administration's  so-called  conservative  foreign 
policy,  with  its  heavy  military  spending,  hostil- 
ity toward  trade  agreements  with  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  nationalistic  currency  prefer- 
ences, and  opposition  to  reducing  the  debt  of 
the  Third  World  as  well  as  expanding  trade  with 
those  nations,  is  a  policy  capable  of  producing 
serious  crises  in  economic  growth. 

America's  postwar  foreign  policy  seems  to 
have  reached  a  turning  point:  the  needs  of  cap- 
italism now  dictate  that  tensions  with  socialist 
states  be  relaxed,  as  all  European  governments 
have  recognized.  Capital  has  become  interna- 
tionalized, and  this  has  circumscribed  the  au- 
tonomy of  individual  nations  (including  Amer- 
ica). This  is  a  structural  feature  of  modem 
economies.  Yet  Washington,  presented  with  a 
choice  between  a  realistic  international  eco- 
nomic policy  and  an  ideological  foreign  policy, 
has  clearly  chosen  the  latter — despite 
all  its  talk  of  economic  revival. 


G 


I  iven  the  trouble  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion has  recognizing  what  is  in  the  national  in- 
terest, the  results  of  its  policies  have  not  been 
surprising.  For  all  the  President's  proud  claims 
that  his  Administration  has  made  America 
strong  again — confusing,  as  he  often  does,  reali- 
ty with  the  movies — five  years  of  persistent 
ideological  war  against  the  Soviet  Union  have 
done  little  or  nothing  to  further  America's  na- 
tional interest;  in  fact,  they  have  greatly  harmed 
it.  America's  most  important  allies  are  more 
alienated  from  Washington  than  ever;  econom- 
ic tensions  are  leading  to  trade  rivalries;  the  So- 
viet Union  now  appears  the  more  reasonable 
superpower  when  it  comes  to  arms  talks;  Wash- 
ington remains  isolated  on  South  Africa  and  the 
Middle  East;  and  even  in  its  own  bailiwick  of 
Latin  America,  the  United  States  is  losing  influ- 
ence as  resentment  over  U.S. -dictated  austerity 
grows.  What  is  more,  Reagan's  military  buildup 
at  all  costs — including  a  burgeoning  foreign 
debt — has  weakened  America's  international 
economic  position,  and  with  it  America's 
influence. 

Writing  about  the  foreign -policy  intellectuals 
of  an  earlier  period,  C.  Wright  Mills  coined  the 
term  "crackpot  realists"  to  describe  those  who 
calculated  the  likely  outcome  of  nuclear  war  and 
used  mathematical  models  to  develop  a  nuclear 
strategy.  At  the  time,  there  seemed  nothing 
more  dangerous  than  the  realist  let  loose  with- 
out principles.  Now  we  know  better.  Ronald 
Reagan's  crackpot  moralism  makes  crackpot 
realism  look  almost  sane,  for  the  truly  dangerous 
person  is  the  idealist  let  loose  with  no  sense  of 
the  practical  consequences  of  his  ideas. 
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[Interview] 

WALTZING 
WITH  MOLOTOV 


From  "They, "  a  series  of  intervievjs  with  former 
Polish  Communist  Party  officials,  excerpted  in 
Granta,  No.  17.  In  the  early  1980s,  Teresa  To- 
ranska,  a  pro-Solidarity  journalist,  interviewed 
many  of  the  party  leaders  who  established  Poland's 
new  government  immediately  after  World  War  U. 
These  interviews  were  published  in  Poland  by  the 
underground  press  under  the  title  Oni  (They).  The 
book  will  be  published  next  spring  by  Harper  & 
Row.  Jakub  Berman  was  appointed  to  Poland's 
ministry  of  public  security  in  1 945;  he  also  served  as 
the  party's  chief  ideologist.  Translated  by  Agnieszka 
Kolakowska. 


JAKUB  BERMAN:  Whenever  we  went  to  Moscow 
after  the  war,  StaUn  would  invite  us  to  supper, 
followed  by  a  film.  Dinner  would  start  late  in  the 
evening  and  last  until  morning.  The  food  and 
drink  were  exquisite.  1  part-icularly  remember  a 
delicious  roast  of  bear  meat.  Bierut  always  sat 
next  to  Stalin,  and  I  sat  next  to  Bierut.  [Bole- 
slaw  Bierut  became  head  of  the  party  in  Poland 
in  1948.]  Stalin  proposed  toasts:  the  first  one  to 
"comrade  Bierut,"  then  to  "comrade  Berman," 
and  although  the  toast  to  Bierut  was  friendly, 
both  were  very  brief  and  clearly  formal.  Then 
Stalin  would  put  on  a  record,  mostly  Georgian 
music,  which  he  loved.  Once,  1  think  it  was  in 
1948,  1  danced  with  Molotov  [laughter]. 

TERESA  TORANSKA:  You  mean  with  Mrs. 
Molotov? 

BERMAN:  No,  she  wasn't  there;  she'd  been  sent 
to  a  labor  camp.  I  danced  with  Molotov — it 
must  have  been  a  waltz,  or  at  any  rate  something 
simple,  because  I  haven't  a  clue  about  how  to 
dance — and  I  just  moved  my  feet  to  the  rhythm. 

TORANSKA:  As  the  woman? 

BERMAN:  Molotov  led;  1  wouldn't  know  how. 
He  wasn't  a  bad  dancer,  actually,  and  I  tried  to 
keep  in  step  with  him,  but  for  my  part  it  was 
more  like  clowning  than  dancing. 

TORANSKA:  What  about  Stalin,  whom  did  he 
dance  with? 

BERMAN:  Oh,  no,  Stalin  didn't  dance.  Stalin 
turned  the  gramophone:  he  treated  that  as  his 
duty.  He  never  left  it.  He  would  put  on  records 
and  watch. 

TORANSKA:  He  watched  you? 

BERMAN:  He  watched  us  dance. 


TORANSKA:  So  you  had  a  good  time. 

BERMAN:  Yes,  it  was  pleasant,  but  with  an  inner 
tension. 

TORANSKA:  You  didn't  really  have  fun? 

BERMAN:  Stalin  really  had  fun.  But  for  us  those 
dancing  sessions  were  good  oppKirtunities  to  say 
things  to  each  other  which  we  wouldn't  have 
been  able  to  say  out  loud.  That  was  when  Molo- 
tov warned  me  about  being  infiltrated  by  various 
hostile  organizations. 

TOR.^NSK.^:  Did  he  threaten  you? 

BERMAN:  No,  it  was  called  a  friendly  warning. 
Molotov  took  the  opportunity — or  perhaps  he'd 
even  arranged  it  himself,  since  after  all  he  was 
the  one  who  asked  me  to  dance — to  mention  a 
few  things  which  he  thought  would  be  useful  to 
me.  1  made  it  clear  that  I  understood,  and  1 
didn't  say  anything  in  response. 

TORANSKA:  Were  there  any  women? 

BERMAN:  No,  never.  There  were  never  any 
women  to  be  seen  around  Stalin.  All  that  was 
arranged  very  discreetly,  and  no  one  except  the 
people  in  his  closest  circle  knew  about  it.  Stalin 
was  always  very  careful  that  there  shouldn't  be 
any  gossip  about  him;  he  knew  gossip  could  be 
dangerous,  and  he  wanted  to  have  the  image  of 
someone  pure  and  uncorrupted. 

TORANSKA:  Who  were  the  servants?  Soldiers? 

BERMAN:  When  1  was  there  we  were  always 
served  by  normal  waitresses.  Once  one  of 
them — she  was  quite  a  tall  girl — was  serving  us 
tea,  and  she  stood  next  to  us  for  a  moment  as  she 
was  setting  out  the  dishes.  There  were  three  of 
us  around  the  table,  and  suddenly  Stalin  burst 
out:  "What's  she  listening  to?"  It  gave  me  a 
shock,  because  for  the  first  time  1  saw  Stalin  in  a 
different  light,  as  a  person  who  could  react  with 
such  violent  distrust  to  a  waitress:  someone 
who'd  been  checked  thousands  of  times  before 
being  brought  into  direct  contact  with  him,  to- 
tally reliable.  1  thought  then  that  he  must  be 
bordering  on  a  pathological  state. 

I  remember  another  occasion,  also  very  typi- 
cal of  him.  It  took  place  near  the  end  of  the 
1940s.  Bierut  and  1  were  in  Moscow,  and  in  the 
interval  between  talks  1  told  Stalin  that  we 
wanted  to  put  out  an  album  about  the  activists 
in  the  Polish  Communist  Part>',  and  include  in 
it  the  names  of  Kostrzewa  and  Warski.  [Vera 
Kostnewa  and  Adolf  Warski  were  killed,  along 
with  5,000  Polish  communists,  when  Stalin  liq- 
uidated the  party  in  the  late  1930s.]  Stalin  ac- 
cepted the  project,  and  then  suddenly  started  to 
talk  about  Vera  Kostrzewa  in  glowing  terms: 
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how  she  had  been  such  a  good  communist,  so 
wise  and  so  dedicated  to  the  party.  Both  Bierut 
and  I  were  completely  taken  aback;  we  couldn't 
reconcile  what  Stalin  was  saying  with  her  death 
ten  years  before. 


[Interview] 

IN  THE  GHETTO 


From  Shielding  the  Flame:  An  Intimate  Con- 
versation with  Dr.  Marek  Edelman,  by  Hanna 
Krall  published  by  Henry  Holt.  Edelman  is  the  last 
surviving  leader  of  the  1943  Warsau'  gh<;tto  upris- 
ing. Krall  is  a  prominent  journalist  in  Poland,  where 
Shielding  the  Flame  was  a  best  seller.  Translated 
iry  ]oanna  Stasinska  and  Laurence  Weschler. 


I 


once  saw  a  crowd  on  Zelazna  Street.  People 
on  the  street  were  swarming  around  this  bar- 
rel— a  simple  wooden  barrel  with  a  Jew  on  top 
of  it.  He  was  old  and  short  and  he  had  a  long 
beard. 


Next  to  him  there  were  two  German  officers. 
(Two  beautiful,  tall  men  next  to  this  small, 
bowed  Jew.)  And  those  Germans,  tuft  by  tuft, 
were  chopping  off  this  Jew's  long  beard  with 
huge  tailor's  shears,  splitting  their  sides  with 
laughter  all  the  while. 

The  surrounding  crowd  was  also  laughing.  Be- 
cause, objectively,  it  really  was  funny:  a  little 
man  on  a  wooden  barrel  with  his  beard  growing 
shorter  by  the  moment  as  it  disappeared  under 
the  tailor's  shears.  Just  like  a  movie  gag. 

At  the  time  the  ghetto  did  not  yet  exist,  and 
one  might  not  have  sensed  the  grim  premoni- 
tion in  that  scene.  After  all,  nothing  really  hor- 
rible was  happening  to  that  Jew:  only  that  it  was 
now  possible  to  put  him  on  a  barrel  with  impuni- 
ty, that  people  were  beginning  to  realize  that 
such  activity  wouldn't  be  punished  and  that  it 
provoked  laughter. 

But  you  know  what? 

At  that  moment  1  realized  that  the  most  im- 
portant thing  on  earth  was  going  to  be  never  let- 
ting myself  be  pushed  onto  the  top  of  that 
barrel.  Never,  by  anybody.  Do  you  understand? 

Everything  1  was  to  do  later,  1  would  do  in  or- 
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der  not  to  let  myselt  get  pushed  up  there. 

— Tell  me  about  the  flowers.  How  you  get 
them  every  year  on  the  anniversary  of  the  upris- 
ing, without  knowing  who  they  are  from.  Thir- 
ty-two bunches  so  far. 

— Thirty-one.  In  1968,  I  didn't  get  any  flow- 
ers.* 1  felt  bad  about  that,  but  already  the  next 
year  I  was  getting  them  again,  and  1  am  still  get- 
ting them  up  to  this  day.  Once  they  were  marsh 
marigolds,  last  year  they  were  roses — always  yel- 
low flowers  ot  some  sort.  They  are  delivered  by  a 
florist  without  so  much  as  a  word. 

— 1  am  not  sure,  Marek,  whether  we  should 
write  about  this.  I  mean,  anonymous  yellow 
flowers?  It  smacks  of  cheap  literature.  I  must  say 
that  kitschy  stories  somehow  seem  to  stick  to 
you.  Those  prostitutes,  for  instance,  whti  would 
give  you  a  bagel  every  day.  By  the  way,  do  you 
think  it  would  be  proper  to  write  that  there  were 
prostitutes  in  the  ghetto? 

— I  don't  know.  Probably  it  wouldn't  be.  In 
the  ghetto  there  should  only  have  been  martyrs 
and  Joans  of  Arc,  right?  But  if  you  want  to 
know,  in  the  bunker  on  Mila  Street  there  were 
some  prostitutes  and  even  a  pimp.  A  big  tat- 
tooed guy  with  huge  biceps,  who  was  their  boss. 
They  were  good,  clever,  resourceful  girls.  Our 
group  went  to  that  bunker  after  our  area  began 
to  bum.  They  were  all  there — Anielewicz,  Ce- 
lina,  Lutek,  Jurek  Wilner — and  we  were  so  hap- 
py that  we  were  together  again.  These  girls  gave 
us  some  food,  and  Guta  had  Juno  cigarettes. 
That  was  one  of  the  best  days  in  the  ghetto. 

When  we  came  back  later  on  and  everything 
had  already  happened  to  them — there  wasn't 
any  Anielewicz  anymore,  nor  Lutek,  nor  Jurek 
Wilner — we  found  those  girls  in  the  basement 
next  door. 

The  next  day  we  headed  down  into  the 
sewers. 

Everybody  got  in.  I  was  the  last  one,  and  one 
of  the  girls  asked  whether  she  could  join  us  in 
escaping  to  the  Aryan  side.  And  I  said  no. 

So  you  see. 

I  only  ask  you  one  thing:  don't  make  me  ex- 
plain today  why  I  said  no  then. 

— You  were  a  nobody  before  the  war.  So  how 
did  it  happen  that  you  became  a  member  of  the 
command  group  of  the  Jewish  Combat  Organi- 
zation? You  were  one  of  five  people  chosen  from 
among  the  300,000  who  were  still  there. 

— I  wasn't  the  one  who  was  supposed  to  be 
there.  It  should  have  been  .  .  .  Well,  it  doesn't 
matter.  Let's  call  him  "Adam."  He  graduated 
from  military  college  before  the  war  and  took 
part  in  the  September  1939  campaign  and  in  the 

'In  1968,  a  power  struggle  in  the  Polish  Communist 
Party  included  an  astonishingly  virulent  anti-Semitic 
campaign. 


defense  of  Mcxllin.  He  was  famous  for  his  cour- 
age. For  many  years  he  was  a  real  idol  of  mine. 

One  day  the  two  ot  us  were  walking  together 
along  Leszno  Street,  there  were  crowds  of  peo- 
ple, and  all  of  a  sudden  some  SS  men  started 
shtxHing. 

The  crowd  scrambled  away  desperately.  And 
so  did  he. 

You  know,  I  had  never  before  suspected  that 
he  could  be  afraid  of  anything.  And  there  he 
was,  my  idol,  running  away. 

Because  he  was  used  to  always  having  a  weap- 
on by  his  side:  in  the  military  college,  in  the  de- 
fense of  Warsaw  in  September,  and  in  Modlin. 
The  others  had  weapons,  but  he  had  a  weapon, 
too,  so  therefore  he  could  be  brave.  But  when  it 
happened  that  the  others  were  frring  their  arms 
and  he  couldn't  shoot,  he  became  another  man. 

It  all  actually  happened  without  a  single 
word,  from  one  day  to  the  next:  he  simply  quit 
all  activity.  And  when  the  first  meeting  of  the 
command  group  was  about  to  be  held,  he  was 
useless  for  participating  in  it.  So  I  went  instead. 

He  had  a  girlfriend,  Ania.  One  day  they  took 
her  to  Pawiak  Prison — she  managed  to  get  out 
later  on — but  the  day  they  took  her,  he  broke 
down  completely.  He  came  to  see  us,  leaned  his 
hands  on  the  table,  and  started  telling  us  that  we 
were  all  lost,  that  they  would  slaughter  us  all, 
and  that  since  we  were  young  we  should  escape 
to  the  forest  and  join  the  partisans  instead  of  at- 
tempting to  form  an  underground  in  the  city. 

Nobody  interrupted  him. 

After  he'd  left,  somebody  said:  "It's  because 
they  have  taken  her  away.  He  has  no  reason  to 
live  anymore.  Now  he  will  get  killed."  Every- 
body had  to  have  somebody  to  act  for,  somebody 
to  be  the  center  of  his  life.  Activity  was  the  only 
chance  for  survival.  One  had  to  do  something, 
to  have  somewhere  to  go. 

All  this  bustle  might  not  have  had  any  impor- 
tance, because  everybody  was  getting  killed  any- 
way, but  at  least  one  wasn't  just  waiting  his  turn. 

I  was  busy  at  the  Umschlagplatz.'  With  the 
aid  of  our  people  in  the  ghetto  police,  I  was  sup- 
posed to  select  out  those  whom  we  needed  the 
most  at  the  time.  One  day  1  pulled  out  a  guy  and 
a  young  woman — he  had  worked  in  the  printing 
shop,  and  she  had  been  an  excellent  liaison  offi- 
cer. They  both  died  soon  afterward — he  in  tl-e 
uprising,  and  she  by  way  of  a  later  trip  to  the 
Umschlagplatz — but  before  that  he  managed  to 
print  an  underground  paper  and  she  managed  to 
distribute  this  paper. 

I  know.  You  want  to  ask,  what  sense  did  it 
have? 

No  sense  at  all.  Thanks  to  that,  one  wasn't 


'The  square  where  trar\sports  to  the  camps  were  or- 
ganized. 
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standing  on  a  barrel.  That's  all. 

There  was  an  emergency  room  at  the  Um- 
schlagplatz.  Students  from  the  nurses'  college 
worked  there — this  was,  by  the  way,  the  only 
school  in  the  ghetto.  Luba  Blum  was  the  head- 
mistress, and  she  made  sure  that  everything  was 
run  like  a  real,  first-rate  school:  snow-white 
robes,  starched  caps,  perfect  discipline.  In  order 
to  pull  somebody  out  from  the  lines  at  the  Um- 
schlagplatz,  it  was  necessary  to  prove  to  the  Ger- 
mans that  the  person  was  seriously  ill.  They 
would  send  sick  people  home  in  ambulances:  till 
the  last  moment,  the  Germans  tried  to  maintain 
the  illusion  that  people  were  leaving  in  those 
trains  to  work,  and  only  a  healthy  person  could 
work,  right?  So  these  girls  from  the  emergency 
room,  these  nurses,  would  break  the  legs  of 
those  people  who  had  to  be  saved.  They  would 
wedge  a  leg  up  against  a  wooden  block  and  then 
smash  it  with  another  block.  All  this  in  their 
shiny  white  robes  of  model  students. 

People  who  were  waiting  to  be  loaded  onto 
the  trains  were  herded  together  in  a  school 
building.  They  would  be  taken  out  floor  by 
floor,  so  that  from  the  fir^t  floor  the  people 
would  tend  to  flee  up  to  the  second  floor,  and 
from  the  second  to  the  third;  but  there  were  only 
four  floors,  and  on  the  fourth  floor  their  activity 
and  energy  would  simply  give  out,  because  it  was 
impossible  to  go  any  higher.  There  was  a  big 
gym  on  the  fourth  floor,  and  several  hundred 
people  would  be  lying  there  on  the  floor.  No- 
body would  stand  or  walk,  nobody  would  even 
move.  People  would  just  be  lying  there,  apathet- 
ic and  silent. 

There  was  a  niche  in  this  gym.  And  in  this 
niche  one  day  several  Ukrainian  guards — six, 
maybe  eight — were  raping  a  young  girl.  They 
waited  in  line  and  then  raped  her.  After  the  line 
was  finished,  this  girl  left  the  niche  and  walked 
across  the  whole  gym,  stumbling  against  the  re- 
clining people.  She  was  vers-  pale,  naked,  and 
bleeding,  and  she  slouched  down  into  a  comer. 
The  crowd  saw  everything,  and  nobody  said  a 
word.  Nobody  so  much  as  moved,  and  the  si- 
lence continued. 

— Did  you  see  that  yourself,  or  somebody  told 
you? 

— 1  saw  it.  1  was  standmg  at  the  end  oi  the 
gym  and  saw  everything. 

— You  were  standing  in  that  g\m.' 

— Yes.  One  day  1  told  Ehbieta  about  this  inci- 
dent. She  asked  me,  "And  you?  What  did  you 
do  then?"  "1  didn't  do  anything,"  1  told  her. 
"Anyway,"  I  yelled,  "1  can  see  that  it's  no  use 
talking  to  you  about  it.  You  don't  understand  a 
thing!" 

— I  don't  understand  why  you  got  so  mad.  Elz- 
bieta's  response  was  the  reaction  of  any  normal 
person. 


— 1  know.  I  also  know  what  a  normal  person 
is  supposed  to  do  in  such  circumstances.  When  a 
woman  is  being  raped,  ever>-  normal  person 
rushes  to  her  rescue,  right? 

— If  you'd  rushed  by  yourself,  they  would 
have  killed  you.  But  if  you  had  all  gotten  up 
from  the  floor,  all  of  you  could  have  easily  over- 
powered those  Ukrainians. 

— Well,  nobody  got  up.  Nobody  was  capable 
any  longer  of  getting  up  from  that  floor.  Those 
people  were  capable  ot  onlv  one  thing:  waiting 
for  the  trains.  But.  why  are  we  talking  about  it? 

— I  don't  know.  You  were  saying  before  how 
it  was  necessary  to  keep  busy. 

— I  was  busy  at  the  Umschlagplat:  .  .  .  And 
that  girl  is  still  alive,  you  know? 

My  word  of  honor.  She  is  married,  has  two 
kids,  and  is  ver\-  happy. 

— You  were  busy  at  the  Umschlagplatz  .  .  . 

— And  one  day  I  selected  out  Pola  Lifszyc. 
The  next  day  she  went  to  her  house  and  she  saw 
that  her  mother  wasn't  there — her  mother  was 
already  in  a  column  marching  toward  the  Um- 
schlagplat:. Pola  ran  after  this  column,  she  ran 
after  this  column  from  Leszno  Street  to 
Stawki — her  fiance  gave  her  a  lift  in  his  riksa  so 
that  she  could  catch  up — and  she  made  it.  At 
the  last  minute  she  managed  to  merge  into  the 
crowd  so  as  to  be  able  to  get  on  the  train  with 
her  mother. 


[Reflection] 

THE  SUSPECT  SMILE 


From  The  Temptation  to  Exist,  by  E.  M.  Cioran, 
published  b\  Seaver  Books.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  Richard  Howard. 


T 


discover  whether  or  not  a  man  is  prey  to 
madness,  you  need  merely  observe  his  smile. 
Does  it  leave  you  with  an  impression  close  to 
discomfort?  Now  is  your  chance  for  some  ama- 
teur psvchiatn,- .  .  . 

We  rightly  suspect  the  smile  which  does  not 
adhere  to  a  person,  which  seems  to  come  from 
elsewhere,  from  another;  it  does  come,  in  fact, 
from  another,  from  the  madman  who  lies  in 
wait,  preparing,  organizing  himself  before  de- 
claring himself 

A  fugitive  light  given  off  by  ourselves,  our 
smile  lasts  as  long  as  it  should,  without  extend- 
ing beyond  the  occasion  or  the  pretext  which 
has  provoked  it.  Since  it  does  not  linger  upon 
our  countenance,  it  is  difficult  to  notice:  it 
cleaves  to  a  given  situation;  it  is  exhausted  in 
the  moment.  The  other  smile,  the  suspect  one, 
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Nhen  all  is  said 
tnd  done, 
I  shoe  is 
neant  for 
talking, 
^ands'  End 
lever 
brgets  it. 


[n  our  approach  to  the  shoe 
market,  Lands'  End  concluded 
that  you  are  already  well  served 
y  the  "high  tech"  footwear  available 
)  people  who  walk,  jog,  or  run  for 
leir  health. 

Where  we  can — and  do — make  a 
/pical  Lands'  End  contribution  is  in 
roviding  exceptional  values  in 
tioes  that  are  comfortable,  look 
ood  and  wear  well. 

Even  if  you're  not  athletic,  you 
pend  6,202  hours  a  year  in  your 
hoes,  and  half  of  that  time  you're 
'alking.  So  there  are  three  things 
our  shoes  should  do  for  you,  and 
.ands'  End  concentrates  on  them. 

Our  watchw^ords: 
comfort,  fit,  durability. 

b  make  sure  your  shoes  wear  well, 
-ands'  End  uses  state-of-the-art 
2chniques  in  making  them.  Genuine 
true  welt"  construction  in  tie 
hoes,  and  good  old-fashioned 
andsewing  in  loafers.  And  uses 
nly  soles  and  heels  that  won't  wear 
'Ut  prematurely:  rugged  Vibram® 
Dr  some  styles,  the  finest  chrome- 
armed  leather  for  others. 

The  fine  leathers  selected  for 
he  uppers  of  Lands'  End  shoes  are 
ight  in  weight,  yet  durable  too,  and 
;hould  reduce  complaints  of  tiring 


that  come  from  wearing  too  heavy  a 
shoe. 

Finally — and  perhaps  most 
important — Lands'  End  shoes  fit. 
We  make  sure  of  that  because  while 
we  offer  many  different  styles,  all 
are  shaped  on  commonly-sized 
lasts.  (A  last  being  the  form  around 
which  a  shoemaker  builds  a  shoe). 
This  commitment  to  commonly- 
sized  lasts  means  that  whatever 
Lands'  End  style  you  order,  a  size  10 
is  a  size  10  is  a  size  10.  This  is  by  no 
means  alway  true  elsewhere. 

The  Lands'  End  difference. 

Our  approach  to  the  shoe  market  is 
typical  of  the  Lands'  End  approach 
to  everything  we  sell — from  shoes 
to  shirts  to  sweaters  to  soft  luggage 
and  beyond. 


We  don't  ask,  "What  can  we  do 
to  make  it  cheaper?"  We  say,  "What 
can  we  do  to  make  it  better?"  A 
direct  question — the  kind  we 
believe  in  getting  answers  to  at 
Lands'  End,  Direct  Merchants.  Our 
unconditional  guarantee  is  about  as 
direct  as  two  words  can  make  it: 
GUARANTEED.  PERIOD. 
No  limitations,  no  exclusions, 
no  ifs,  ands,  or  buts. 

Millions  of  people  like  the  way 
we  do  business.  Why  not  join  them? 
Send  for  a  free  catalog  with  the 
coupon  below  or  dial  our  toll-free 
number:  800-356-4444.  We  answer, 
personally,  24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a 
week. 


Please  send  free  catalog. 
Lands'  End  Dept.  XX-14 
DodgeviUe,  WI  53595 


Name, 


Address  _ 


City. 


State. 


.  Zip_ 


Or  call  Toll-free: 

800-356-4444 


survives  the  event  which  gave  it  birth,  lingers, 
perpetuates  itself,  cannot  disappear.  At  first  it 
solicits  our  attention,  intrigues  us,  then  vexes, 
disturbs,  and  obsesses  us.  Try  as  we  will  to  dis- 
count or  reject  it,  it  regards  us,  and  we  regard  it. 
No  way  of  eluding  it,  of  protecting  ourselves 
against  its  power  of  insinuation.  The  impression 
of  malaise  it  first  inspired  in  us  swells,  deepens, 
and  turns  to  terror.  But  the  smile,  unable  to 
end,  spreads  as  though  detached  from,  indepen- 
dent of,  our  interlocutor — a  smile-in-itself,  a 
terrifying  smile,  the  mask  that  could  cover  any 
face:  our  own,  for  example. 


[Essay] 

THE  TOE'S  HOLD 


From  Visions  of  Excess:  Selected  Writings,  1927- 
1939,  by  Georges  Baiaille,  edited  by  Allan  Stoekl 
and  published  by  the  University  of  Minnesota  Press. 
Translated  by  Stoekl,  withCarl  R.  Lovitt  and  Don- 
ald M.  Leslie.  , 


T 


he  big  toe  is  the  most  human  part  of  the  hu- 
man body,  in  the  sense  that  no  other  element  of 
this  body  is  as  differentiated  from  the  corre- 
sponding element  ot  the  anthropoid  ape.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  ape  is  tree-dwelling, 
whereas  man  moves  on  the  earth  without  cling- 
ing to  branches,  having  himself  become  a  tree, 
in  other  words,  raising  himselt  straight  up  in  the 
air  like  a  tree,  and  all  the  more  beautiful  tor  the 
correctness  of  his  erection. 

But  whatever  the  role  played  in  this  erection 
by  his  foot,  man,  who  has  a  light  head,  in  other 
words,  a  head  raised  to  the  heavens  and  heaven- 
ly things,  sees  his  foot  as  spit,  on  the  pretext 
that  he  has  it  in  the  mud. 

Man's  secret  horror  of  his  foot  is  one  explana- 
tion for  the  tendency  to  conceal  its  length  and 
form  as  much  as  possible.  Heels  of  greater  or 
lesser  height  distract  from  the  foot's  low  and  flat 
character.  Modesty  concerning  the  feet  became 
excessive  in  the  modem  era  and  started  to  disap- 
pear only  in  the  nineteenth  centur\'.  Salomon 
Reinach  has  studied  this  development  in  detail 
in  the  article  entitled  "Pieds  pudiques."  Reinach 
points  to  the  role  of  Spain,  where  women's  feet 
have  been  the  object  of  the  most  dreaded  anxi- 
ety and  thus  were  the  cause  of  crimes.  The  sim- 
ple fact  of  allowing  the  shod  foot  to  be  seen, 
jutting  out  from  under  a  skirt,  was  regarded  as 
indecent.  Under  no  circumstances  was  it  possi- 
ble to  touch  the  foot  of  a  woman,  this  liberty 
being,  with  one  exception,  more  grave  than  any 
other.  Of  course,  the  foot  of  the  queen  was  the 


object  of  the  most  terrifying  prohibition.  Ac- 
cording to  Mme  D'Aulnov.  the  count  ot  Villa- 
mediana,  in  love  with  Queen  Elizabeth,  had  the 
idea  of  starting  a  fire  in  order  to  have  the  plea- 
sure of  carrying  her  in  his  arms:  "Almost  the  en- 
tire house,  worth  100,000  ecus,  was  burned,  but 
he  was  consoled  by  the  fact  that,  taking  advan- 
tage of  so  favorable  an  occasion,  he  took  the 
sovereign  in  his  arms  and  carried  her  into  a  small 
staircase.  He  took  some  liberties  there,  and, 
something  very  much  noticed  in  this  country, 
he  even  touched  her  toot.  A  little  page  saw  it, 
reported  it  to  the  king,  and  the  latter  had  his 
revenge  by  killing  the  count  with  a  pistol  shot." 

It  is  possible  to  see  in  these  obsessions  a  pro- 
gression of  modesty  that,  little  by  little,  has 
reached  the  calf,  the  ankle,  and  the  foot.  This 
explanation,  in  part  well  founded,  is  however 
not  sufficient  if  one  wants  to  account  for  the  hi- 
larity commonly  produced  by  simply  imagining 
the  toes.  The  play  ot  fantasies  and  fears  is  in  fact 
such  that  fingers  have  come  to  signify  useful  ac- 
tion and  firm  character,  the  toes  stupor  and  base 
idiocy.  A  given  person,  ready  to  call  to  mind  the 
grandeurs  of  human  histors',  as  when  his  glance 
ascends  a  monument  testifying  to  the  grandeur 
of  his  nation,  is  stopped  in  midflight  by  an  atro- 
cious pain  in  his  big  toe:  though  the  most  noble 
of  animals,  he  nevertheless  has  corns  on  his  feet; 
in  other  words,  he  has  feet,  and  these  feet  inde- 
pendently lead  an  ignoble  life. 

Corns  on  the  feet  differ  from  headaches  and 
toothaches  by  their  baseness,  and  they  are 
laughable  only  because  of  an  ignominy  explica- 
ble bv  the  mud  in  which  feet  are  found.  Since  by 
its  physical  attitude  the  human  race  distances  it- 
self 05  much  as  it  can  from  terrestrial  mud,  one 
can  imagine  that  a  toe,  always  more  or  less  dam- 
aged and  humiliating,  is  psychologically  analo- 
gous to  the  brutal  fall  of  man.  The  hideously  ca- 
daverous and  at  the  same  time  loud  and  proud 
appearance  of  the  big  toe  corresponds  to  this  de- 
rision and  gives  a  ver\'  shrill  expression  to  the 
disorder  of  the  human  body. 

If  a  seductive  quality  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
big  toe,  it  is  evidently  not  the  kind  of  seductive- 
ness we  associate  with  the  taste  for  elegant  and 
correct  forms.  On  the  contrary*,  if  one  considers, 
for  example,  the  case  of  the  count  of  ViUame- 
diana,  one  can  affirm  that  the  pleasure  he 
gained  from  touching  the  queen's  foot  specifical- 
ly deri\ed  from  the  ugliness  and  infection  repre- 
sented by  the  baseness  oi  the  foot  in  general. 
Thus,  even  supposing  that  the  queen's  foot  was 
perfectly  pretty,  it  still  derived  its  sacrilegious 
charm  from  deformed  and  muddy  feet.  Since  a 
queen  is  a  priori  a  more  ideal  and  ethereal  being 
than  any  other,  it  was  human  to  the  point  of  lac- 
eration to  touch  what  in  fact  was  not  very  differ- 
ent from  the  stinking  foot  of  a  thug.  Here  one 
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Here's 
a 


's  your  chance  to  achieve 
small  moral  victory 


Gabriel  Cortcz 
Colombia 
Age  4 


What  would  you  do  if  you  saw  a 
lost,  frightened  child? 

L)u'd  probably  stop,  pick  him  up,  brush  away 
is  tears,  and  help  hiin  Hnd  his  way.  Without    ' 
vcn  thinking  about  it.  And  there's  a  reason. 

You  know  what's  right. 

ind  right  now,  you  can  do  just  that.  You  can 
ct  on  instinct ...  by  reaching  out  to  one  des- 
erately  poor  child,  thousands  of  miles  away. 
Through  Foster  Parents  Plan,  you'll  be  help- 
ig  a  child  who  almost  never  has  enough  to 
at.  A  decent  place  to  sleep.  Medical  care.  The 
hance  to  learn.  Or  hope. 


It's  your  choice. 

bu  can  even  choose  the  child  you'd  like  to 
ponsor.  A  boy  or  girl.  In  a  country  where 
ouii  like  to  help.  You'll  be  helping  that 
hild  within  his  own  family.  And  more, 
lelping  that  family  to  work  with  other 
amilies  to  make  a  better  life  for  their  children. 

In  return,  you'll  receive  pictures  of  the  child.  Detailed 
irogress  reports.  And  letters  written  in  the  child's  own 
v^ords.  You'll  see  for  yourself  just  how  much  you're  chang- 
ng  your  Foster  Child's  life  for  the  better.  Forever.  And  for 
o  little. 

In  fact,  for  just  $22  a  month,  you'll  make  it  possible  for  a 
hild  to  have  food,  medical  care,  schooling— and  hope. 
!"hat's  only  72C  a  day  Imagine.  Your  spare  change  could 
hange  a  child's  life. 

Please  don't  wait. 

f  you  saw  a  helpless  child  on  the  street,  you  wouldn't  wait, 
fou'd  help  that  instant.  Please  don't  wait  now,  either. 

■oster  Parents  Plan  was  founded  in  1937  and  this  year  will  aid  over 
.60,000  Foster  Children  and  their  families  in  more  than  20  countries. 
Ve  are  non-profit,  non-sectarian,  non-political,  and  respect  the  cul- 
ure  and  religion  of  the  families  we  assist.  A  copy  of  our  financial 
eport,  filed  with  the  New  York  Department  of  State,  is  available 
m  request.  Your  sponsorship  is  100%  tax-deductible. 


Send  in  the  coupon-or  call  toll-free  1-800-556-7918. 
And  achieve  a  small  moral  victory  that  can  make 
^  a  liig  di fference  to  a  needy  child. 

To  start  helping  even  faster,  call  toll-free: 

1-800-556-7918 

In  RI  call  401-738-5600 


G301 


Send  to: 

Kenneth  H.  Phillips,  National  Executive  Director 

Foster  Parents  Plan,  Inc. 

157  Plan  Way,  Warwick,  RI  02886 

1  want  to  become  a  Foster  Parent  to: 

D  The  child  who  has  been  waiting  the  longest, 

or  as  indicated: 

D  Boy  n  Girl  D  Either 

Age;  D  6-8  D  9-11  D  12-14  D  Any  age 


n  Bolivia 

D  Burkina  Faso 

D  Colombia 

n  Ecuador 

□  Egypt 

n  Guatemala 


D  Haiti 

D  Honduras 

n  India 

n  Indonesia 

n  Kenya 

D  Liberia 


D  Mali 

D  Philippines 

D  Senegal 

n  Sierra  Leone 

n  Sri  Lanka 

D  Sudan 


D  Enclosed  is  a  check  for  $22  for  my  first  month's  sponsorship 
of  my  Foster  Child.  Please  send  me  a  photograph,  case  history, 
and  complete  Foster  Parent  Sponsorship  Kit. 

n  I  am  not  yet  sure  if  I  want  to  become  a  Foster  Parent,  but  I 
am  interested.  Please  send  me  information  about  the  child  I 
would  be  sponsoring. 

n  Mr.     D  Mrs. 
n  Miss  D  Ms. 


Address 


Apt.  # 


City 


State 


Zip 


Foster  Parents  Plan® 

It's  the  right  thing  to  do. 


submits  to  a  seduction  radically  opposed  to  that 
caused  hy  light  and  ideal  beauty. 

The  meaning  of  this  article  lies  in  its  insis- 
tence on  a  direct  and  explicit  questioning  of  se- 
ductiveness, without  taking  into  account  poetic 
concoctions  that  are,  ultimately,  nothing  but  a 
diversion.  A  return  to  reality  does  not  imply  any 
new  acceptances,  but  means  that  one  is  seduced 
in  a  base  manner,  without  transpositions  and  to 
the  point  of  screaming,  opening  one's  eyes  wide: 
opening  them  wide,  then,  before  a  big  toe. 


[Essay] 

A  GENEALOGY 
OF  THE  CHAIR 


From  Home:  A  Short  History  of  an  Idea,  by  Wi- 
told  Rybczynski,  published  this  month  by  Viking. 
Rybczynski  is  a  professor  of  architecture  at  McGill 
University. 


D 


ifferences  in  posture,  like  differences  in 
eating  utensils  (knife  and  fork,  chopsticks,  or 
fingers,  for  example),  divide  the  world  as  pro- 
foundly as  political  boundaries.  Regarding  pos- 
ture, there  are  two  camps:  the  sitters-up — the 


[Reflection] 

GENEROUS  SPIRIT 


From  Unattainable  Earth,  a  neu)  collection  of  po- 
ems and  other  uTitings,  by  C^eslau'  Mi/osj,  pub- 
lished by  the  Ecco  Press.  Milosz  receit'ed  the  Nobel 
Prize  in  Literature  m  1980.  Translated  by  the  au- 
thor and  Robert  Hass. 


A 


young  man  of  unspeakable  ugliness  was 
sitting  in  a  barber's  chair.  His  face,  long,  pale, 
sheeplike,  was  covered  with  bleeding  pimples. 
The  scissors  were  cutting  gobbets  ot  his  yellow 
hair.  I  telt  such  disgust  that  the  thought  of 
finding  myself  soon  in  the  same  armchair  and  of 
submitting  myself  to  the  same  scissors  was  un- 
bearable to  me.  In  this  way  I  caught  myself  once 
more  in  my  repugnance  tor  the  majority  oi  the 
human  tribe,  and,  underneath  that,  was  my 
attraction  to  the  species  opposed  to  them,  the 
species  of  the  good-looking,  among  whom,  ob- 
viously, I  counted  myselt. 


so-called  Western  world — and  the  squatters — 
everyone  else.  (This  bipartite  division  has  been 
remarkably  consistent.  There  is  only  one  civi- 
lization in  which  sitting  and  squatting  coexisted: 
ancient  China.)  Although  there  is  no  iron  cur- 
tain separating  the  two  sides,  neither  feels  com- 
fortable in  the  position  of  the  other.  When  I  eat 
with  Oriental  friends  I  soon  feel  awkward  sitting 
on  the  floor,  my  back  unsupponed,  my  legs 
numb.  But  squatters  don't  like  sitting  up  either. 
An  Indian  household  may  have  a  dining  room 
with  table  and  chairs,  but  when  the  family  re- 
laxes during  the  hot  afternoon,  parents  and  chil- 
dren sit  together  on  the  floor. 

Whv  have  certain  cultures  adopted  a  sitting- 
up  posture  when  others  have  not?  There  seems 
to  be  no  satisfactory  answer  to  this  apparently 
simple  question.  It  is  tempting  to  suggest  that 
furniture  was  developed  as  a  functional  response 
to  cold  floors,  and  it  is  true  that  most  of  the 
squatting  world  is  in  the  tropics.  But  the  origi- 
nators of  sitting  furniture — the  Mesopotamians, 
the  Egyptians,  and  the  Greeks — all  lived  in 
warm  climates.  And  to  complicate  matters  fur- 
ther, the  Koreans  and  the  Japanese,  who  do  live 
in  cold  countries,  never  felt  the  need  to  develop 
furniture  and  managed  with  heated  platforms 
instead. 

It  IS  certainly  true  that  people  who  are  used  to 
squatting  feel  physically  at  ease  doing  so,  while 
people  who  are  used  to  chairs  will  soon  feel  tired 
and  uncomfortable  squatting,  but  this  cannot  be 
explained  by  differences  in  human  biology.  It  is 
true  that  Japanese  ate  generally  smaller  than  Eu- 
ropeans, but  black  Africans,  who  also  squat,  are 
not.  Sitting  on  the  ground  with  spine  erect  may 
be  good  for  the  body,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  sitting  cultures  such  as  the  ancient  (and 
athletic)  Greeks  developed  chairs  because  of  la- 
ziness or  physical  infirmity-. 

Perhaps  sitting  and  squatting  can  be  ex- 
plained only  as  a  matter  ot  taste.  In  that  case, 
according  to  Bernard  Rudofsky,  an  irascible  crit- 
ic of  modem  civilization,  the  Western  prefer- 
ence for  sitting  is  yet  another  example  of  its 
wrongheadedness.  His  criticism  of  furniture  is 
based  on  the  Rousseauish  assumption  that  since 
all  that  is  needed  for  sitting,  or  lying,  is  the 
ground,  chairs  and  beds  are  unnecessary,  un- 
natural, and  hence  inferior.  The  notion  that 
what  is  natural  must  be  better  than  what  is  not 
requires  a  precarious  leap  in  reasoning,  but  for 
all  that  it  carries  great  weight  with  the  Ameri- 
can public.  It  is  a  shallow  conceit.  A  little  re- 
flection shows  that  all  human  culture  is 
artificial,  cooking  no  less  than  music,  furniture 
no  less  than  painting.  Why  prepare  time-con- 
suming sauces  when  a  raw  fruit  will  suffice?  Why 
paint  pictures  when  looking  at  nature  is  satisfy- 
ing? Why  sit  up  when  you  can  squat? 
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COMPUTER. 
SALES 


"Just  show  me  the  mouse." 


From  Punch,  the  English  weekly. 


The  answer  is  that  "unnatural"  things  make 
life  richer,  more  interesting,  and  more  pleasur- 
able. Of  course  furniture  is  unnatural;  it  is  an 
artifact.  Sitting  is  artificial,  and  like  other  artifi- 
cial activities,  although  less  obviously  than 
cooking,  making  music,  or  painting,  it  intro- 
duces art  into  living.  We  eat  pasta  or  play  the 
piano — or  sit  upright^ — out  of  choice,  not  out  of 
need.  This  should  be  emphasized,  for  so  much 
has  been  written  about  the  practicality  and 
functionality  of  (particularly  modern)  furniture 
that  it  is  easy  to  forget  that  tables  and  chairs, 
unlike,  for  example,  refrigerators  and  washing 
machines,   are  a  refinement,   not  a 


W. 


necessity. 


hen  a  person  sits  on  the  ground,  he  is  nei- 
ther comfortable  nor  uncomfortable.  Naturally, 
sharp  stones  and  unpleasant  obstructions  are 
avoided,  but  otherwise  one  flat  surface  is  pretty 
much  like  another.  Squatting  is  natural;  that  is 
why  a  person  who  squats  considers  neither  how 
to  sit  nor  where  to  sit.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
squatting  is  crude;  as  with  other  human  activi- 
ties, it  may  involve  etiquette  and  decorum.  The 
Japanese,  for  example,  never  sit  on  the  ground 
itself,  but  always  on  a  raised  platform.  Saudis  sit 
on  carpets  of  stunning  beauty.  The  point  is  not 
that  this  habit  is  inferior,  or  less  comfortable, 
but  that  comfort  is  not  an  issue. 


Sitting  on  a  chair  is  another  matter.  The 
chair  may  be  too  high  or  too  low.  It  may  cut  into 
the  back  or  dig  into  the  thighs.  It  can  put  the 
sitter  to  sleep,  or  make  him  fidget,  or  leave  him 
with  back  pain.  The  chair  must  be  designed  to 
accommodate  the  posture  of  the  body,  and 
hence  raises  issues  unlike  any  which  face  the 
builder  of  a  carpeted  dais  or  platform.  Furniture 
forces  the  sitting-up  civilization,  sooner  or  later, 
to  consider  the  question  of  comfort. 

The  problem  of  sitting  comfort  took  many 
hundreds  of  years  to  resolve.  The  ancient 
Greeks  were  the  first  to  consider  it,  but  it  was 
later  forgotten  or  ignored.  Historians  of  furni- 
ture inevitably  draw  our  attention  to  changes  in 
chair  design  and  construction  and  allow  us  to 
forget  a  more  important  ingredient:  the  changes 
that  took  place  in  the  sitter.  For  the  main  con- 
straint on  furniture  design  was  not  only  techni- 
cal— how  the  chair  was  made — but  also 
cultural — how  it  was  used.  The  easy  chair  had 
to  be  preceded  by  the  desire  for  an  easy  posture. 

Sitting  comfort  is  achieved  when  the  body  is 
properly  supported;  this  is  not  as  easy  as  it 
sounds.  Indeed,  it  is  such  a  complicated  business 
that  what  is  surprising  is  not  that  the  Middle 
Ages  forgot  how  to  make  comfortable  chairs, 
but  rather  that  the  Greeks  ever  discovered  how 
to  make  them  in  the  first  place.  To  ensure  com- 
fort— that  is,  a  lack  of  discomfort — the  chair 
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[Autochromel 


'JEUNE  FILLE 
SUR  LA  PLAGE' 
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Jeune  Fille  sur -la  Plage  (ai.  I^'J?).  /->  fur;  I'aiuih. 
From  Early  Color  Photography,  edited  by  the  Centre 
National  de  la  Photographic  in  Paris,  and  published  by 
Pantheon.  Paneth's  autochrome — the  i\arne  for  one  of  the 
first  color-printing  processes — is  m  the  collection  of  the 
Royal  Photographic  Society  m  Bath,  E7\gland. 


must  simultaneously  provide  for  a  number  of 
conditions.  There  must  be  sufficient  padding  to 
prevent  pressure  on  the  bones,  but  not  so  much 
that  the  thighs  and  buttocks  will  themselves 
press  up  painfully  against  the  pinbones  at  the 
base  of  the  pelvis.  The  front  rail  of  the  seat, 
which  is  required  for  structural  reasons,  must  be 
located  lower  than  the  cushion,  or  it  will  dig 
into  the  thigh.  A  back  support  is  necessary — 
the  sitter  should  be  held  more  or  less  erect.  A 
perfectly  vertical  back,  however,  is  uncomfort- 
able; the  ideal  is  a  slight  backward  angle,  prefer- 
ably with  a  curve  to  accommodate  the  spine, 
which  is  not  straight.  The  angle  must  not  be  too 
great,  however,  or  the  sitter  will  tend  to  slide 


forward.  If  the  body  does  slump  forward,  its 
weight  will  cease  to  be  carried  to  the  lumbar  re- 
gion, and  the  chest  will  be  folded  against  the 
stomach.  This  will  cause  a  slight  collapse  of  the 
lungs,  a  consequent  reduction  in  oxygen  intake, 
and  fatigue. 

Here  is  an  explanation  of  why  the  world  came 
to  be  divided  into  sitters  and  squatters.  The  co- 
incidence ot  all  the  factors  necessary'  to  comfort- 
able sitting  is  so  unlikely,  and  the  probability  of 
awkwardness  and  discomfon  is  so  great,  that  it  is 
not  hard  to  imagine  that  many  cultures,  having 
had  a  try  at  it,  would  abandon  the  effort  and 
wisely  resort  to  sitting  on  the  ground. 


[Monologue] 

SWIMMING  TO 
PHILADELPHIA 


From  Swimming  to  Cambodia,  a  monologue  per- 
formed by  Spalding  Gray  and  recently  published  by 
the  Theater  Communications  Group. 


W. 


henever  I  travel,  it  I  have  the  time,  1  go 
by  train.  Because  I  like  to  hang  out  in  the  lounge 
car.  I  hear  such  great  stories  there — fantastic! 
Perhaps  it's  because  they  think  they'll  never  see 
me  again.  It's  like  a  big,  rolling  confessional. 

1  was  on  my  way  to  Chicago  from  New  York 
City  when  this  guy  came  up  to  me  and  said,  "Hi, 
I'm  Jack  Daniels.  Mind  if  1  sit  down?" 

"No,  I'm  Spalding  Gray,  have  a  seat.  What's 
up.  Jack?" 

"Oh,  nothing  much.  I'm  in  the  Navy." 

"Really?  Where  are  you  stationed?" 

"Guantanamo  Bay." 

"Where's  that?" 

"Cuba." 

"Really?  What's  it  like?" 

"Oh,  we  don't  get  into  Cuba,  man.  It's  totally 
illegal.  We  go  down  to  the  Virgin  Islands  when- 
ever we  want  R&R.  We  get  free  flights  down 
there." 

"What  do  you  do  there?" 

"Get  laid." 

"Go  to  whores?" 

"No.  I  never  paid  for  sex  in  my  life.  1  get 
picked  up  by  couples.  I  like  to  swing,  I  mean, 
I'm  into  that,  you  know-?  Threesomes,  triangles, 
pyramids — there's  power  in  that." 

And  1  could  see  how  he  would  be  picked  up. 
He  was  cute  enough — insidious,  but  still  cute. 
The  only  kind  of  demented  thing  about  him  was 
that  his  ears  hadn't  grown.  They  were  like  those 
little  pasta  shells.  It  was  as  if  his  body  had  grown 
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but  his  ears  hadn't  caught  up  yet. 

So  I  said,  "Where  are  you  off  to?" 

"Pittshurgh." 

"Pittsburgh,  my  God.  What's  up  there.'" 

"My  wife." 

"Really.'  How  long  has  it  been  since  you  saw 
her?" 

"Oh,  about  a  year." 

"I  bet  she's  been  doing  some  swinging 
herself" 

"No,  man,  1  know  her.  She's  got  fucking  cob- 
webs growing  between  her  legs.  I  wouldn't  mind 
watching  her  get  fucked  by  a  guy  once — no,  1 
wouldn't  mind  that  at  all." 

"Well  that's  quite  a  trip,  coming  from  Cuba 
to  Pittsburgh." 

"No,  no.  I'm  not  stationed  in  Cuba  anymore, 
man.  I'm  in  Philly." 

"Oh,  well  what's  going  on  in  Philly?" 

"Can't  tell  you.  No  way.  Top  secret." 

"Oh,  come  on.  Jack.  Top  secret  in  Philadel- 
phia? You  can  tell  me." 

"No  way." 

And  he  proceeded  to  have  five  more  rum 
Cokes  and  tell  me  that  in  Philadelphia  he  is  on  a 
battleship  in  a  waterproof  chamber,  chained  one 
arm  to  the  wall  for  five  hours  a  day,  next  to  a 
green  button,  with  earphones  on.  1  could  just 
see  those  little  ears  waiting  for  orders  to  fire  his 
rockets  from  their  waterproof  silos  onto  the  Rus- 
sians. He  sits  there  waiting  with  those  ear- 
phones on,  high  on  blue-flake  cocaine,  a  new 
breed  from  Peru  that  he  loves,  because  the  Navy 
can't  test  for  cocaine.  They  can  test  for  marijua- 
na five  days  after  you  smoke  a  joint,  but  not  co- 
caine. He  sits  there  high  on  cocaine,  chained  to 
the  wall,  next  to  the  green  button,  in  a  water- 
proc-)f  chamber. 

"Why  waterproof?"  I  asked.  I  thought  I'd  just 
start  with  the  details  and  work  out  from  there.  I 
know  I  could  have  said,  "Why  a  green  button?" 
but  it  didn't  matter  at  that  point. 

"Waterproof,  man,  because  when  the  ship 
sinks  and  I  go  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean, 
any  ocean,  anywhere,  I'm  still  there  in  my  wa- 
terproof chamber  and  I  can  push  that  green  but- 
ton, activate  my  rocket,  and  it  fires  out  of  the 
waterproof  silo  and  up,  up,  up  it  goes.  I  get  a 
fucking  erection  every  time  I  think  of  firing  a 
rocket  on  those  Russians.  We're  going  to  win 
this  fucking  war.  I  like  the  Navy,  though.  I  fuck- 
ing like  the  Navy.  I  get  to  travel  everywhere.  I've 
been  to  Africa,  Sweden,  India.  I  fucking  didn't 
like  Africa,  though.  I  don't  know  why,  but 
black  women  just  don't  turn  me  on." 

Now  here's  a  guy,  if  the  women  in  a  country 
don't  turn  him  on,  he  misses  the  entire  land- 
scape. It's  just  one  big  fuzzball,  and  he  steps 
through  to  the  other  side  of  the  world  and  comes 
out  in  Sweden. 


"1  tuckmg  love  Sweden,  man.  You  get  to  see 
real  Russkies  in  Sweden.  They're  marched  in  at 
gunpoint  and  they're  only  allowed  two  beers. 
We're  drinking  all  the  fucking  beer  we  want. 
We're  drunk  on  our  asses,  saying,  'Hey,  Russ- 
kies, what's  it  like  in  Moscow  this  time  of  year?' 
And  then  we  pay  a  couple  of  Swedish  whores  to 
go  over  and  put  their  heads  in  the  Russkies'  laps. 
You  should  see  those  fuckers  sweat,  man.  They 
are  so  stupid.  We're  going  to  win.  We're  going 
to  win  the  fuckin'  war.  I  mean,  they  are  really 
dumb.  They've  got  liquid  fuel  in  their  rockets, 
they're  rusty  and  they're  going  to  sputter,  they're 
going  to  pop,  they're  going  to  land  in  our 
cornfields." 

"Wait  a  minute,  Jack.  Cornfields?  I  mean, 
haven't  you  read  the  literature?  It's  bad  enough 
if  they  land  in  the  cornfields.  We're  all 
doomed." 

"No,  they're  stupid.  You  won't  believe  this. 
The  Russians  don't  even  have  electro-intercoms 
in  their  ships.  They  still  speak  through  tubes!" 

Suddenly  I  had  this  enormous  fondness  for 
the  Russian  navy.  The  whole  of  Mother  Russia. 
The  thought  of  these  men  speaking,  like  inno- 
cent children,  through  empty  toilet  paper  rolls, 
where  you  could  still  hear  compassion,  doubt, 
envy,  brotherly  love,  ambivalence,  all  those  hu- 
man tones  coming  through  the  tube. 

Jack  was  very  patriotic.  I  thought  it  only  exist- 
ed on  the  covers  of  Newsweek  and  Time.  But  no, 
if  you  take  the  train  from  New  York  to  Chicago, 
there  it  is  against  a  pumpkin-orange  sunset. 
Three  Mile  Island.  Jack  stood  up  and  saluted 
those  three  big  towers,  then  sat  back  down. 

Meanwhile,  I  was  trying  to  make  a  mild 
stand.  I  was  trying  to  talk  him  out  of  his  ideas.  I 
don't  know  what  my  platform  was — I  mean,  he 
was  standing  for  all  of  America  and  I  was  just 
concerned  for  myself  at  that  point.  I  really  felt  as 
if  I  were  looking  my  death  in  the  face.  I'm  not 
making  up  any  of  this,  I'm  really  not. 

"Jack,  Jack,"  I  said,  "you  don't  want  to  do  it. 
Remember  what  happened  to  the  guy  who 
dropped  the  bomb  on   Hiroshima?   He  went 


crazy; 

"That  asshole?  He  was  not  properly  brain- 
washed. I,"  he  said  with  great  pride,  "have  been 
properly  brainwashed.  Also,  there  is  the  nuclear 
destruct  club.  Do  you  think  I'm  the  only  one 
who's  going  to  be  pressing  that  green  button? 
There's  a  whole  bunch  of  us  going  to  do  it." 

"Wait,  wait,  wait.  You,  all  of  you,  don't  want 
to  die,  do  you?  You're  going  to  die  if  you  push 
that  button.  Think  of  all  you  have  to  live  for."  I 
had  to  think  hard  about  this  one.  "The  blue- 
flake  cocaine,  for  instance.  Getting  picked  up 
by  couples.  The  Swedish  whores.  Blowing  away 
the  cobwebs  between  your  wife's  legs.  I  mean, 
really." 
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"No,  I'm  not  going  to  die.  We  get  'pubs.'  " 
Everything  was  abbreviated,  and  "pubs" 
meant  Navy  publications  that  tell  them  where 
to  go  to  avoid  radiation.  And  1  could  see  him 
down  there,  after  the  rest  of  us  have  all  been  va- 
porized. He'll  be  down  there  in  Tasmania  or 
New  Zealand  starting  this  new  red-faced,  pea- 
brained,  small-eared  humanoid  race.  And  I 
thought,  the  Mother  needs  a  rest.  Mother  Earth 
needs  a  long,  long  rest. 


[Memoir] 


FISH  STORY 


From  Mountain  Blood,  by  Will  Baker,  published 
by  the  University  of  Georgia  Press.  Baker  is  a  pro- 
fessor of  English  at  the  University  of  California  at 
Davis,  and  the  author  of  several  books,  including 
Backward:  An  Essay  on  Indians,  Time,  and 
Photography.    ■ 


A, 


.11  that  winter  of  1942  we  had  hunted  Jer- 
ries and  Nips  with  wooden  guns,  but  now  it  was 
June  and  time  to  fish.  Second  grade  safely  under 
our  belts,  I  and  my  best  friend,  Don  Adair,  dug 
two  cans  of  fat  worms  and  hiked  to  Goose  Creek 
on  our  own.  The  stream  was  roaring  back  in  the 
canyon,  milky  and  nearly  out  of  its  banks.  The 
old  man  had  warned  me  about  this  situation:  it 
was  spawning  season;  there  wouldn't  be  many 
but  they  might  be  big. 

We  worked  all  afternoon,  scrambling  through 
willows,  catching  clothes  and  our  new  gear  on 
branches,  wading  back  and  forth  across  the 
creek  in  shallows,  our  pants  chill  on  goosebump 
legs.  Worm  after  worm  grew  pale  and  spong\'  in 
the  water,  disintegrated  or  was  torn  from  the 
sharp  steel,  bumping  along  the  bottom  in  the 
current.  We  plunged  on  from  one  hole  to  the 
next,  shouting  encouragement  to  each  other. 
Already  we  were  in  the  peculiar,  timeless  space 
that  fishermen  know.  Heat  and  cold,  sun  and 
flies,  scratches  and  sprains — they  occur  at  the 
perimeter  of  one's  mind.  In  the  still  center  there 
is  only  a  pure,  excruciating  alertness. 

I  stood  on  the  old  two-by-twelve  plank  that 
jutted  over  a  deep  pool.  Farm  kids  had  placed  it 
there  for  a  diving  board,  weighting  the  end  with 
a  heap  of  sod.  The  worm  was  now  threaded  on  a 
yellow  and  red  salmon  fly — 1  hoped  with  this 
feathered  serpent  to  gain  the  best  of  two 
worlds — and  sank  quickly.  I  ignored  the  small, 
deceptive  rugs  caused  by  the  bait  tumbling  over 
rocks  or  submerged  roots.  At  first,  in  wild  an- 
ticipation, 1  had  horsed  backward  and  snapped 
the  leader  on  such  snags.  But  in  the  course  of 


the  afternoon  I  had  grown  sensitive  to  nuances 
of  shock.  Now,  all  at  once,  the  line  tightened, 
then  relaxed,  then  twitched  again.  The  pull  was 
sharp,  purposeful.  I  reeled  in  and  examined  the 
hook.  Bare.  I  began  to  shake,  but  managed  to 
impale  one  of  the  four  worms  I  had  left. 

Careful  as  a  young  priest,  I  repeated  my  cast, 
exactly.  The  writhing  pink  worm  vanished 
again.  Again  the  quick,  hard  pull.  Something 
strong  and  alive  signaled  through  the  line.  I 
jerked,  and  again  the  hook  flashed  up,  bare  and 
glinting  wicked  in  the  sun.  I  don't  know  how  I 
breathed,  or  moved  my  hands  to  thread  on  the 
next-to-last  worm.  1  knew  I  had  never  before 
felt  such  waves  of  lust  and  anxiety.  This  time, 
however,  nothing  happened.  Unbearable  as  it 
was,  1  had  to  accept  the  possibilirs'  that  I  had 
failed.  The  fish  was  suspicious,  or  perhaps  gone. 

I  tried  again,  and  again.  Nothing.  Then  I  cast 
once  more,  in  despair — a  despair  that  brought  a 
moment  o{  insight.  If  he  struck  again,  I  would 
do  nothing.  I  would  wait,  crafty.  I  would  feed 
him,  gain  his  confidence.  One  worm  remained 
to  me,  the  chance  for  a  final  act  of  treachery. 

He  struck.  My  hands  were  welded  to  the  pole, 
my  eyes  squeezed  shut.  Somehow  I  quelled  the 
wild  bounding  of  my  heart  and  did  not  lash 
back,  though  every  nerve  was  howling  with  the 
desire  to  do  so.  After  two  hard  tugs  the  line  went 
slack;  then  came  a  series  of  twitches,  and  I  saw 
that  the  line  was  moving  through  the  water,  up- 
stream, not  rapidly  but  steadily.  Tentative,  I 
leaned  back  a  little.  The  tip  of  the  rod  dipped 
and  the  line  straightened,  taut  as  a  wire.  The 
butt  oi  the  rod,  braced  on  my  belt  buckle, 
kicked  me.  I  uttered  some  kind  of  sound  and 
tried  to  run  backward.  I  tell  oft  the  board  where 
it  met  the  bank,  one  leg  plunging  into  the  icy 
water,  the  other  splayed  out  on  the  grass. 

Back  and  forth  across  the  pool  the  line 
zipped,  thrumming  with  an  energy  that  short- 
circuited  mv  own  nerves.  I  could  not  make  my 
hand  turn  the  pitiful  crank  of  the  reel.  I  stag- 
gered to  my  teet  and  continued  to  run  backward, 
raising  my  arms  over  my  head.  Through  the  dark 
water  now  I  could  see  it,  a  flashing  like  a  broad 
knife  in  the  sun.  I  gave  a  tremendous  heave, 
tailing  over  flat  on  my  back.  1  heard  a  slapping 
in  the  water,  looked  and  saw  the  fish,  thrashing, 
bowing  Its  body  almost  in  a  circle,  seeming  to 
walk  on  its  tail  over  the  pool  until  it  whopped 
against  the  bank.  With  the  intense  clarity  of  a 
dream,  1  saw  the  hook  separate  from  its  jaw,  the 
line  go  slack. 

On  its  own  momentum  the  trout  went  end- 
over-end  and  flopped  onto  the  bank.  There  it 
lay  for  a  moment,  the  gill  covers  flaring  to  re- 
veal, within,  combs  the  color  of  liver.  I  fought 
through  loops  o\  line  as  the  thick  torpedo  body 
flexed  and  sprang  into  the  air,  bounded  and 
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twisted  laterally  through  the  grass  at  the  very 
hrink.  1  ran  on  my  knees,  my  arms  wide  tor  the 
emhrace,  and  fell  upon  the  trout.  My  nose  was 
buried  in  mud,  and  my  knees  as  well;  hut  in  be- 
tween 1  had  trapped  that  cold,  muscular  form. 
The  force  of  it,  squirming  in  the  pit  of  my  stom- 
ach, was  tremendous,  as  if  I  had  reversed  Jonah 
and  swallowed  the  whale. 

The  thing  was  immense.  The  body  was  solid, 
as  big  as  my  leg,  and  the  flesh  felt  hard  as  a  rub- 
ber ball.  Its  jaws  gaped  fiercely,  and  the  raked 
teeth,  when  1  ran  a  tinger  along  them,  ^clt  sharp 
as  my  father's  coping  saw.  It  was  also  beautiful. 
On  top,  the  color  of  a  green  olive,  with  flecks  of 
black  ink;  underneath,  pearly  white  with  just  a 
hint  of  rose;  and  along  the  side,  small  perfect 
dots  of  brilliant  blue,  amber,  yellow,  and 
scarlet. 

1  did  not  know  it  at  the  time,  and  did  not 
learn  it  for  many  years,  but  this  moment — when 
the  trout's  life  has  flared  out,  leaving  the  corpse 
still  glowing,  changmg  color  from  instant  to  in- 
stant— this  is  a  moment  of  the  highest  possible 
understanding,  not  merely  of  the  art  of  angling, 
but  of  all  human  endeavor.  It  is  in  this  moment 
that  one  has  the  chance  to  know  how  the  needle 
of  sadness  and  loss  will  always  invade  ecstasy, 
just  at  its  peak. 

I  screamed,  not  for  salvation  from  this  awful 
truth,  but  to  summon  Don  Adair  to  witness 
Leviathan. 

Don-n-n-n-ee-ee!  Don'n'Ti'ee'EEEE!  Lookit! 

He  burst  through  the  bushes,  dead  leaves  in 
his  hair,  sunburned  and  damp  and  suUeii.  One 
glimpse  of  his  face  and  I  felt  myself  tipping  down 
a  long  slide  away  from  the  pure  and  poignant 
thrill  of  capture.  I  jabbered  and  gesticulated;  he 
wowed  and  shook  his  head;  we  speculated  on 
the  dimensions  of  the  fish,  all  the  way  up  to  two 
feet.  But  something  was  wrong,  and  both  of  us 
were  quickly  subdued.  Later  in  the  afternoon  he 
caught  his  own,  smaller  but  not  by  much,  very 
respectable.  Otherwise,  our  friendship  might 
not  have  survived. 

The  lesson  was  driven  home  when  we 
tramped  happily  back  down  the  highway.  A 
highway,  in  those  days,  was  a  two-lane  blacktop 
usually  empty  but  for  the  shimmering  black 
pools  of  mirage.  When  we  passed  the  Richfield 
station  on  the  edge  of  town  Mrs.  Ross  came  out 
onto  the  concrete,  hands  on  hips,  mouth  dis- 
tending. "Floyd!"  she  hollered.  "Floyd,  come 
see  what  these  kids  got!  Lord  amighty!"  She 
asked  our  ages,  though  she  knew  them  well 
enough,  told  us  we  were  fine  little  men,  such 
fish  and  only  so  high.  Shy  and  proud,  we  hoisted 
the  dangling  bodies,  stiffened  now  in  a  partial 
curl.  Floyd  emerged  from  the  dark  cave  of  the 
station,  wrench  in  hand,  khaki  overalls  spotted 
with  grease.  He  regarded  us,  his  wife  yammering 
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They  play  ferociously  to  beat  the  rain — 

my  youngest  neighbors  shrieking  in  the  yard. 

"Can  you  do  this?"  And  Randolph  drops 

into  the  dirt.  His  friend  goes  wild. 

"Can  you  do  this.'  Can  you  do  thisV 

she  sings,  dragging  her  bony  knees  along  the  dust. 

Some  wise  child's  chalked  in  green  on  the  Giant  wall 
Don't  Eat  Stuff  Off  The  Sidewalk. 
A  music  box  battle  hymn  floats  out 
beyond  the  bells  of  the  ice-cream  truck,  where 
a  black  man  sits,  crestfallen  in  the  street. 
He  shifts  and  rises,  music  hissing  from  his  phones; 
on  one  baroque  and  twisting  skate  he  glides  through 
dusk. 


The  ambulance  wobbles  on  its  hysterical  flute 
down  Main,  past  Mickey's  Blue  Heaven 
where  customers  line  up  for  the  display. 
One  man  leans  out,  his  eager  hands 
outstretched.  A  woman  tilts  to  his  embrace, 
her  kerchief  sloppy  over  one  shut  eye. 

In  the  frame  of  this  blissful  honeymoon  begins  this 
first  extended  breath,  as  the  white  vein  pulses, 
cracks  and  flowers  in  the  deep,  overhanging  sky. 
The  lovers  watch  the  war  of  lights,  believing  each 

other  completely 
happy  as  now,  between  the  lunatic  blasts,  they  are. 


away  on  one  side,  eviscerated  cars  and  trucks  be- 
hind him. 

"Pretty  nice,"  he  grunted.  "Goose  Creek.'" 

"Back  of  Carlock's." 

"Worms?" 

"Yeah."  We  waited,  yearning  to  go  on  and  re- 
late everything,  just  as  it  had  happened,  yet 
held  back  by  some  awkwardness  of  new,  sudden 
growth.  We  were  about  to  learn  still  more  about 
the  brotherhood  of  sportsmen,  about  how  the 
chase  can  bring  us  closer,  yet  make  us  aware  of 
the  chasms  of  time  and  choice  that  divide  us  all. 

"Shame  you  let  'em  dry  out  like  that,"  Floyd 
said,  and  turned  to  stride  back  into  his  cave. 
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he  two  related  problems  of  photographs  and 
inten'iews  were  merged  once  some  time  ago, 
when  a  new  book  of  mine  came  out  and  a  na- 
tional magarine  called  up  and  said  they  wanted 
to  take  a  new  picture  of  me  and  also  have  an  in- 
terview which  they  could  run  with  the  review  of 
my  book,  which,  as  I  had  already  been  told,  was 
ver>-  favorable.  But  I  was  engaged  that  day,  in  a 
way  which,  though  it  makes  me  sheepish,  must 
be  confessed.  I  was  going  to  a  double-header  be- 
tween the  Giants  and  the  Dodgers  and  1  had 
been  looking  forward  to  it  all  morning  and  I  did 
not  feel  like  not  going.  I  suggested  to  the  secre- 
tary who  was  trying  to  arrange  an  appointment 
for  photograph  and  interview  that  1  had  an  un- 
avoidable doctor's  appointment.  She  seemed 
both  astonished  and  hurt  because,  as  I  later  dis- 
covered, it  was  most  peculiar,  unfriendlv,  unco- 
operative (perhaps  even  un-American?)  for 
anyone  to  tr>'  to  dodge  any  kind  of  publicity  in 
this  national  maga2ine,  and  she  herself  felt  that 
I  was  expressing  a  certain  attitude  of  disdain  to- 
ward the  great  importance  oi  this  magazine  with 
which  she  identified  herself  and  which  had  a  cir- 
culation of  more  than  3  million  readers,  though 
most  of  them  could  not  possibly  care  ver>-  much 
about  what  was  in  my  book.  She  tried  to  explain 
to  me  that  no  other  appointment  was  possible 
because  the  magazine  had  to  go  to  press  before 
tomorrow,  but  I  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  to  the  Polo 
Grounds,  and  I  am  afraid  that  I  must  have 
seemed  rude  to  her. 

This  magazine  then  secured  one  of  those  old 
Vogue  magazine  photographs  from  the  publisher 
of  the  book,  and  the  next  week  there  I  was,  false 
as  ever,  and  handsome  as  I  have  never  been 
(thank  God,  because  women  don't  really  like 
good-looking  men).  I  had  to  point  out  to  some 
ironic  friends  that  not  only  was  the  photograph 
taken  twelve  years  before,  bur  also  that  1  had  not 
looked  that  wav  even  then,  it  was  all  the  result 
of  the  Vogue  lighting  and  the  Vogue  photogra- 
pher.  I  had  to  say  this  because  some  oi  my 


friends,  who  did  not  know  me  back  then, 
seemed  to  feel  sorr\-  for  me  and  seemed  to  thir\k  I 
had  declined  very  much  or  aged,  becoming 
stout-faced  and  hea\7-set.  So  I  was  remorseful 
about  not  having  a  new  photograph  taken 
which  would  destroy  the  delusions  created  and 
sustained  by  the  old  one,  and  I  felt  again  that  1 
must  not  permit  my  passion  for  major  league 
baseball  to  interfere  so  much  with  other  far  more 
important  matters. 

As  a  result  of  this  sad  experience,  I  resolved 
to  have  my  picture  taken  again  at  the  next  in- 
expensive opportunirv,  which  soon  occurred. 
There  was  a  parts*  for  some  visiting  foreign  po- 
ets— the  Sitwells — and  another  national  maga- 
zine decided  to  take  pictures  of  all  the  poets  who 
could  be  induced  to  come  to  this  part\'.  I  went  to 
the  pany,  and  there  were  a  great  many  more  im- 
portant poets  than  I  present;  it  looked  as  if  my 
picture  would  not  be  taken,  w-hich  did  not  trou- 
ble me  because  I  was  involved  in  sampling  as 
much  oi  the  free  and  excellent  hootch  as  I 
could.  But  then,  at  the  last  moment,  it  turned 
out  that  another  poet  was  necessary'  for  the  big 
group  photograph,  and  I  was  summoned  and 
torn  away  from  my  favorable  position  near  the 
supply  of  firewater  and  seated  next  to  a  poet 
[Randall  Jarrell]  to  whom  I  had  written  just 
about  a  month  before.  I  had  had  to  explain  to 
this  excellent  poet  what  I  thought  was  wTong 
about  his  new  play  in  verse,  and  my  letter  was 
brief  and  of  necessitv*  unconvincing,  I  guess,  for 
he  began  to  argue  with  me.  To  answer  him  I  had 
to  turn  my  head  away  from  the  camera,  thus 
driving  the  photographer  to  distraction,  for  she 
kept  cr\'ing  out,  begging  me  not  to  turn  my 
head.  But  what  could  I  do  when  my  fellow  poet 
was  telling  me  that  my  sense  of  rh>-thm  was 
probably  in  decline  because  I'd  told  him  that  he 
had  used  a  form  of  versification  which  would 
hardly  sustain  itself  across  the  brilliant 
footlights. 

Moved  by  the  pleas  of  the  photographer,  I  re- 
marked to  the  poet  that  I  had  often  been  wTong 
in  the  criticism  oi  poetrs-,  and  perhaps  I  was 
wTong  again.  A  certain  irony,  delightful  to  me, 
rose  in  my  voice,  and  my  fellow  poet  looked  very 
blank,  or  ver\-  stem,  and  it  was  then,  smiling  at 
mv  own  evasion  and  reply,  that  I  turned  my 
head  and  was  photographed,  looking  rather 
gleeful,  I  must  say.  Anyone  who  sees  that  pic- 
ture may  think  that  I  am  a  very  cheer>-  person 
and  wonder  about  the  great  sorrow  which  is  one 
of  the  leading  themes  of  my  work.  This  is  the 
explanation:  my  fellow  poet's  stubbornness  in 
the  face  of  criticism,  my  agilit\-  in  turning  the 
tables  on  him,  and  also  the  whiskey  I  had  gulped 
hurriedly  just  before  because  I've  always  felt 
the  truth  oi  the  truism  that  everything  good  in 
life  is  free.  ■ 
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IS  ABORTION 
THE  ISSl  K? 


ri^ 


1 


hirteen  years  after  Roe 
V.  Wade,  the  debate  over  legalized  abortion  contin- 
ues. Some  Americans  view  it  as  an  essential  right, 
others  as  an  absolute  evil.  Many,  perhaps  most,  ap- 
parently regard  it  as  an  unpleasant  reality  to  which 
there  is  no  acceptable  alternative.  The  polls,  as  al- 
ways, are  ambiguous.  A  majority  of  Americans  be- 
lieve that  abortion  should  be  legal  under  at  least  some 
circumstances;  a  majority  of  Americans  also  believe 
that  abortion  can  fairly  be  described  as  "murder."  Per- 
haps W.  H.  Auden's  lines  on  the  Spanish  Civil  War 
convey  something  of  the  ambivalent  attitude  of  many 
Americans  toward  legalized  abortion:  "Today  the  de- 
liberate increase  in  the  chances  of  death, /The  con- 
scious acceptance  of  guilt  in  the  necessary  murder." 
But  the  absence  in  recent  years  of  any  significant 
shift  in  public  opinion  inevitably  begs  the  question: 
Is  the  abortion  debate  still  a  debate?  "Do  you  ever 
wonder,"  the  Gallup  Organization  asked  last  year, 
"whether  your  own  position  on  abortion  is  the  right 
one  or  not?"  Fifty-five  percent  answered  no.  Do  our 
differences  go  too  deep  to  permit  rational  discussion 
or  political  compromise?  Harper's  Magazine  invited  a 
panel  of  women  to  discuss  the  question  of  legalized 
abortion — and  to  speculate  on  the  possibility  of  find- 
ing some  common  ground. 
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The  following  Forum  is  based  on  a  discussion  held  at  the  New  School  for  Social  Research  in  New  York  City. 
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JUDY  WOODRUFF:  .l.^et's  begm  by  tr>-mg  to  es- 
tablish the  main  lines  of  the  abortion  debate. 
What  are  the  fundamental  differences  between 
pro-life  and  pro-choice  advocates'  Are  they 
primarily  ethical?  Religious?  Legal?  Political? 
Linda  Gordon,  what  is  the  one  thing  that  most 
.  sharply  distinguishes  your  position  from  that  of 
the  pro-lifers? 

LINDA  GORDON:  My  overall  political  outlook. 
Abortion  is  a  political  issue.  Indeed,  for  more 
than  two  centuries,  reproductive  issues  have 
continued  to  emerge  cyclically  as  social  and  po- 
litical problems.  Now,  I  don't  deny  that  individ- 
uals may  have  deeply  felt  ethical  differences 
over  abortion.  But  the  social  problem  of  abortion 
has  always  divided  people  mto  two  political 
camps,  which  might  reasonably  be  called  pro- 
and  anti-teminist. 

Pm  not  sure,  by  the  way,  that  we  should 
spend  our  time  debating  the  ethical  points  of 
abortion.  A  lot  ot  political  principles  seem,  to 
the  people  who  hold  them,  extremely  moral  and 
ethical.  So  when  I  say  "political."  I  mean  simply 
that  issues  like  abortion  have  to  do  with  large 
social  questions  about  who  will  ha\e  power  and 
how  power  will  be  distributed.  In  this  case,  Pm 
thinking  particularly  of  questions  about  what 
our  policy  should  be  toward  the  family,  and 
what  our  pclicy  should  be  in  terms  of  the  rela- 
tions between  men  and  women. 

SIDNEY  CALL.AH.A.X:  What  distinguishes  my  view 
on  abortion  from  Linda's  is  that  I  am  a  pro-lite 
feminist,  and,  as  a  feminist,  I  think  the  pro-life 


position  IS  better  for  women.  I  can't  see  separat- 
ing fetal  liberation  from  women's  liberation.  Ul- 
timately, I  think  the  feminist  movement  made  a 
serious  mistake — politically,  morally,  and  psy- 
chologically— by  committing  itself  to  a  pro- 
choice  stance,  a  stance  which  in  effect  pits 
women  against  their  children. 

ELLEN  WILLIS:  As  I  see  it,  "pro-life  feminism"  is  in- 
herently contradictor\-.  Women  can  never  be 
free  and  equal  unless  they  have  control  over 
their  fertilirv'  and  unless  their  right  to  sexual  ex- 
pression is  recognized  fully.  I  see  the  anti-abor- 
tion movement  as  coming  out  oi  a  traditional 
Judeo-Christian  conception  of  morality,  a  patri- 
archal morality-  based  on  the  idea  that  repression 
is  not  only  morally  permissible  but  necessary, 
that  what  keeps  the  human  community  func- 
tioning is  self-sacrifice  and  guilt.  It's  a  morality 
that  views  sexual  desire  as  basically  dangerous 
and  antisocial  unless  it's  clearly  subordinated  to 
marriage  and  procreation.  My  own  morality,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  anti-patriarchal  and  anti-au- 
thoritarian. I  see  sexuality  as  a  fundamental 
force  of  which  procreation  is  a  byproduct,  not  as 
a  cosmic  bribe  to  get  us  to  reproduce.  And  sup- 
port for  sexual  freedom,  by  which  I  mean  not 
only  the  rejection  oi  traditional  patriarchal  re- 
strictions but  acceptance  ot  the  erotic  impulse, 
and  one's  own  erotic  impulses,  as  fundamental- 
ly benign  and  necessar>-  for  human  happiness,  is 
a  ver\-  important  part  ot  that  outlook.  So  my 
opposition  to  the  anti-abortion  movement  is 
based  on  an  essential  philosophical  difterence  of 
which  feminism,  crucial  as  it  is,  is  only  a  part. 
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ELLEN  WILSON  FIELDING:  1  don't  see  abortion  as 
that  kind  o{  issue.  1  approach  the  problem  spe- 
cifically from  the  standpoint  of  protecting  the 
innocent  life  of  the  unborn,  and  I  don't  think 
that  "practical"  questiims  ot  inconvenience  or 
hardship  ou>:ht  to  enter  into  it.  That's  why  hav- 
ing an  abortion  should  not  simply  be  the  private 
decision  of  the  mother.  If  the  mother  makes  the 
wrong  choice,  there  are  repercussions  for  the  so- 
ciety and  tor  the  state  as  well.  The  first  duty  of 
the  state  is  to  protect  its  citizens,  and  it  is  be- 
cause the  decision  to  have  an  abortion  is  so  criti- 
cal, because  it  affects  a  human  life,  that  the  state 
has  the  right  to  intervene. 

CALLAHAN:  1  think  that  the  ideas  of  privacy  and 
individual  decision,  which  are  so  central  to  the 
pro-choice  position,  have  been  death  to  the 
feminist  struggle  for  equality  in  the  work  force 
and  in  education.  Women  need  social  support 
in  our  society.  But  how  are  they  going  to  get  it  if 
their  attitude  toward  pregnancy  is  based  on  a 
cost-benefit  analysis?  "This  baby  is  my  private 
property,"  the  pro-choice  feminists  say.  "I  have 
the  choice  to  let  it  live  or  let  it  die."  But  if  that's 
the  case,  why  should  a  man  support  a  child  he 
doesn't  want?  And  why  should  the  society  as  a 
whole  provide,  say,  day  care?  Or  any  of  the  oth- 
er things  that  women  need? 

WILLIS:  You're  assuming  that  abortion  is  a  totally 
selfish,  totally  individualistic  act  that  has  no  so- 
cially positive  meaning  and  is  completely  at 
odds  with  any  kind  of  communitarian  concern 
for  children  once  they're  bom.  1  don't  accept 
that  at  all.  I  see  the  right  to  have  wanted  preg- 
nancies as  part  of  a  larger  social  tran,sformation 
that  entails  a  very  different  idea  of  how  to  deal 
with  these  problems. 

GORDON:  The  ironic  thing  here,  Sidney,  is  that  the 
people  who  oppose  abortion  rights  are  in  fact  the 
people  most  firmly  associated  with  what  you  call 
an  individualistic  attitude.  Opponents  of  abor- 
tion rights  are  more  likely  to  be  against  welfare, 
to  support  a  military  buildup,  and  to  accept  all  of 
the  political  and  economic  implications  of  cap- 
italism. It's  the  people  who  support  abortion 
rights  who  are  more  likely  to  accept  the  com- 
munitarian philosophy  you  advocate.  And  it's 
been  that  way,  I  might  add,  since  the  late  eigh- 
teenth century. 

CALLAHAN:  Yes,  there  are  many  right-to-life  sup- 
porters who  are  like  that.  But  it  doesn't  have 
to  be  that  way,  and  it  shouldn't  necessarily  be 
that  way.  A  historical  accident  brought  abortion 
rights  and  feminism  together. 

WILLIS:  TTiat's  not  true.  Your  point  of  view  implic- 


itly devalues  individual  freedom  in  favor  of  a 
particular  notion  ot  community  or  collectivity. 
Certainly  abortion  is  a  social  issue.  It's  not  sim- 
ply the  business  of  the  individual.  But  I  also 
think  that  in  a  goixi  society,  a  community  has  to 
be  based  on  certain  fundamental  individual 
rights.  Feminism,  more  than  any  other  political 
movement,  has  consistently  stood  up  for  ex- 
tending to  women  what  were  once  very  radical 
ideas  about  individual  freedom. 

CALLAHAN:  But  the  fetus  is  an  individual,  too. 

GORLXjN:  This  is  why  1  call  abortion  a  political 
problem  rather  than  an  ethical  one.  Abstract 
ethical  arguments  over  when  life  begins  are  not 
illuminating.  They  inevitably  become  moralis- 
tic— and  they  inevitably  carry  the  implication 
that  people  who  support  abortion  are  less  moral 
than  other  people.  Pro-choice  advocates  feel 
equally  strongly  that  women's  reproductive  free- 
dom is  a  moral  issue. 

FIELDING:  It  doesn't  matter  whether  or  not  it's  illu- 
minating. You  have  to  talk  about  when  life  be- 
gins. If  you're  pro-choice,  either  you  don't  think 
the  unborn  is  a  human  being  or  you  don't  think 
its  right  to  life  should  prevail  over  other  consid- 
erations. These  things  have  to  be  discussed. 
They're  at  the  center  of  the  dispute.  We  can  talk 
all  day  about  things  like  women's  empowerment 
or  communitarian  versus  individual  rights,  but 
it's  not  going  to  get  us  anywhere  if  we're  careful- 
ly covering  up  what  we  think  about  the  fetus. 

GORDON:  That  kind  of  thinking — the  idea  that  ei- 
ther a  fetus  is  a  human  life  or  it  is  not — is  exact- 
ly what  I'm  objecting  to.  What  I'm  suggesting  is 
that  a  better  way  to  understand  this  problem  is 
to  start  by  saying  that  life  is  a  continuum.  There 
is  life  in  a  stalk  of  grass,  in  an  animal,  in  a  cell. 
People,  not  God,  attribute  life  to  citizens.  If  we 
don't  accept  that  premise,  then  we're  arguing 
over  essentially  religious  points  of  view.  I  can 
understand  that  there  are  people  who  think 
about  it  in  that  way,  but  within  the  context  of  a 
society  without  an  established  church,  we  have 
to  assume  that  decisions  about  such  matters 
should  be  made  by  the  community — and  that 
there  are  no  absolutes. 

FIELDING:  A  state  either  allows  or  doesn't  allow 
abortion.  That's  an  absolute. 

GORDON:  That's  not  true.  Generally,  there  are  all 
kinds  of  intermediate  positions. 

FIELDING:  But  it  allows  it  in  this  case  or  that.  This 
pregnant  woman  either  can  or  cannot  have  an 
abortion.    You  may  be  talking  about  contin- 
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uums,  but  you're  also  talking  about  the  argu- 
ments on  which  the  state  makes  its  decisions. 

CALLAHAN:  Yes,  let's  look  more  closely  at  this  idea 
of  life  as  a  continuum.  No  infant  has  a  sense  of 
self,  no  child  engages  in  rational  decision-mak- 
ing until  about  the  age  of  two.  In  that  sense,  no 
infant  is  a  person. 

WILLIS:  You've  never  met  my  daughter! 

CALLAH.A.N:  Well,  perhaps  one  is  a  "person"  for 
only  a  very  brief  period  of  time  in  one's  life. 
Many  philosophers  interested  in  the  meaning  of 
"personhood"  have  set  the  standards  for  eligibil- 
ity so  high  that  half  the  human  race  couldn't 
meet  them  for  half  of  its  waking  hours.  Perhaps 
life  is  a  continuum  in  that  sense.  But  where  does 
the  continuum  begin?  How  can  you  say,  for  in- 
stance, that  eight  weeks  old  is  more  human  than 
seven  weeks  old? 

WILLIS:  My  problem  with  this  line  of  argument  is 
that  1  don't  believe  your  views  about  fetal  per- 
sonhood really  determine  your  stand  on  abor- 
tion. I  do  have  feelings  and  intuitions  about  the 
moral  status  of  fetal  life — I  don't  call  them  ideas 
because  I  don't  think  they're  subject  to  rational 
proof  or  disproof  For  me,  a  fertilized  egg  does 
not  have  the  same  moral  value  as  a  person.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  feel  that  fetuses  have  more 
moral  weight  as  they  approach  birth.  Yet  I 
wouldn't  restrict  late  abortions.  The  crucial 
question  is,  can  forced  childbearing  ever  be  con- 
doned? It's  a  question  of  relative  values.  If  you're 
going  to  have  a  society  in  which  fetal  life  is  abso- 
lutely sacrosanct,  then  women  are  going  to  be 
vulnerable  to  the  biological  process  of  procrea- 
tion in  a  way  that  men  are  not.  There  will  be  no 
chance  of  changing  society  in  such  a  way  that 
women  can  be  free  and  equal  human  beings  or 
that  both  sexes  can  have  sexual  freedom.  The 
alternative  is  subordination  and  oppression. 
And  the  abortion  debate  is  ultimately  over  the 
importance  of  this  kind  of  equality-. 

A  lot  of  our  confusion  in  talking  about  sex 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  so-called  sexual  rev- 
olution has  mostly  had  to  do  with  lifting  some  of 
the  traditional  restrictions  on  sexual  activity'. 
People's  sexual  psychology  hasn't  changed 
much.  So  one  unfortunate  effect  of  sexual  per- 
missiveness has  been  to  allow  men  for  the  first 
time  to  act  out  certain  kinds  of  antisocial  sexual 
feelings  and  fantasies  with  women  ot  their  own 
class.  Many  people  react  to  this  by  saying,  "Sex- 
ual freedom  must  be  wrong.  Traditional  moral- 
ity was  right  all  along.  Back  to  the  drawing 
board."  But  I  don't  see  it  that  way  at  all.  With 
all  the  imperfections  of  our  present-day  atti- 
tudes, I'm  still  a  lot  better  off  in  terms  of  the  sex- 


ual choices  1  ha\e  than  women  of  my  mother's 
generation.  I  was  a  lot  better  off  after  the  sixties 
than  I  was  before  them.  What  sexual  freedom  I 
now  have  has  been  very  hard-won.  I  wouldn't 
give  it  up  for  anything. 

WOODRUFF:  So  is  it  possible  to  be  a  feminist  and 
pro-life  at  the  same  time? 

GORDON:  In  individual  cases,  yes.  Sidney  is  cer- 
tainly a  feminist.  But  her  position  will  continue 
to  be  marginal  m  terms  of  the  right-to-life 
movement  as  a  whole.  The  right-to-life  position 
emerged  out  of  a  fundamentally  conservative, 
anti-feminist,  anti-sexual  alarm  about  certain 
kinds  of  changes  that  are  going  on  in  our  soci- 
ety. These  changes  are  irreversible.  There's  no 
way  we're  going  to  get  women  out  of  the  labor 
force.  There's  no  way  we're  going  to  reduce  the 
number  of  abortions,  even  if  we  make  abortion 
illegal  again. 

FIELDING:  How  can  you  say  that  we  wouldn't  sig- 
nificantly reduce  the  number  oi  abortions  per- 
formed in  the  United  States  by  making  abortion 
illegal?  Abortion  was  legalized  in  1973,  after 
most  of  the  social  changes  you've  been  talking 
about  had  already  occurred,  and  the  rate  imme- 
diately sk^Tocketed.  The  point  is  that  there  is  a 
relationship  bet\veen  law  and  behavior.  The  law- 
can  be  a  teacher.  Since  1973,  the  law  has  taught 
us  that  abortion  is  O.K.  If  abortion  were  illegal, 
the  law  would  be  teaching  us  that  it  is  not  O.K. 
There  is  an  interaction  between  law  and  the 
conscience  of  a  nation. 

GORDON:  Well,  I  don't  believe  that  there  was  any 
widespread  opinion  that  abortion  was  not  O.K. 
in  1960 — or  1950  or  1890,  for  that  matter.  Most 
people  seem  to  have  looked  upon  breaking  the 
abortion  laws  in  much  the  same  way  they  look 
upon  getting  a  parking  ticket. 

WTiat  is  even  more  significant,  though,  is  the 
fact  that  the  nght-to-life  movement  has  been 
against  contraception,  child  care  services,  child 
welfare — agamst  the  whole  array  of  services  that 
you,  Sidney,  would  certainly  agree  that  women 
need.  We  need  to  think  in  terms  of  the  larger 
implications  ot  that  kind  ot  social  policy. 

CALL.AH.AN:  Do  you  really  think  legalized  abortion 
is  going  to  get  us  day  care?  Legalized  abortion 
trivializes  conception  and  pregnancy. 

WILLIS:  But  do  you  think  criminalizing  abortion  is 
going  to  help  us  get  day  care,  Sidney?  1  don't 
think  so.  TTie  only  way  we're  going  to  get  all 
these  things  is  through  a  women's  liberation 
movement.  And  you  can't  have  a  strong  wom- 
en's liberation  movement  unless  you  fight  for 
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control  ot  tertility.   That's  the  cornerstone  of 
women's  freedom. 

FIELDING:  You  don't  stop  being  a  victim  until  you 
stop  victimizing  others.  And  if  you're  saying, 
"It's  me  or  the  fetus,  so  the  fetus  has  to  go,"  then 
that's  just  turning  around  and  victimizing  some- 
body else. 

CALLAHAN:  Are  young  girls  going  to  feel  more  self- 
esteem,  more  self-confidence,  a  greater  willing- 
ness to  take  on  a  male-dominated  society, 
simply  through  having  abortions? 

GORDON:  Let's  go  back  to  the  remark  made  earlier 
about  the  rise  in  the  number  of  abortions  follow- 
ing Roe  V.  Wcide.  It's  true  that  the  number  of 
abortions  went  up,  but  so  did  the  number  of  ille- 
gitimate children  bom  to  teenagers.  What's 
more,  an  increase  in  abortions  is  not  necessarily 
a  bad  thing — abortion  has  often  been  a  woman's 
first  step  to  self-assertion.  And  as  someone  who 
has  spent  some  time  counseling  teenagers,  I  can 
tell  you  that  the  issues  involved  in  the  rate  of 
teenage  pregnancy  are  issues  that  involve  the 
overall  position  of  women,  particularly  very  poor 
and  very  young  women.  What's  at  stake  is  much 
more  important  than  the  narrower  issues  of  con- 
traception or  the  legality  of  abortion. 

Legal  abortion  and  free  contraceptives  are  not 
in  themselves  the  answer — I  agree  with  you 
there.  But  teenage  pregnancy  inevitably  exacts 
great  hardship  and  suffering.  And  I'm  not  talk- 
ing about  physical  discomforts.  I'm  talking 
about  never  graduating  from  high  school,  never 
getting  off  welfare,  never  getting  a  decent-pay- 
ing job.  Unwanted  teenage  pregnancies  lead  to 
irreversible  turns  in  a  life  course. 

CALLAHAN:  But  abortion  just  helps  maintain  the 
status  quo.  It's  an  easy,  quick  solution  that  isn't 
really  going  to  change  the  condition  of  women. 
Abortion  is  going  to  help  adolescent  girls?  Sud- 
denly there's  going  to  be  a  great  change  in  soci- 
ety's attitudes.'  We're  all  going  to  start  caring 
about  these  girls  just  because  they  can  have 


abort 


ions; 


FIELDING:  If  you  see  abortion  as  a  solution  for  teen- 
age girls,  then  you  presumably  see  it  as  some- 
thing that  wipes  out  the  pregnancy.  Well,  it 
doesn't.  The  pregnancy  happened.  That's  the 
critical  thing. 

GORDON:  Why  is  that? 

FIELDING:  Because  the  girl  knows  that  she  became 
pregnant,  that  she  had  human  life.  And  if  you 
say  to  her,  "No,  it  wasn't  really  life,  it  never  ex- 
isted," or  "Yes,  it  was  life,  but  you've  wiped  it 


How  Pregnancies  End: 
Abortions  vs.  Live  Births 


STATE 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


RATIO 


1480 


331 
414 
442 
489 
355 
■1368 


1369 


452 


i53 


503 


278 
304 


196 


.3  645 


383 


20(1 


273 


93 


344 
391 


605 


mmi  327 
305 


95 


m^:«'g^  426 
404 
444 

280 


61 


T/t?  ratio  given  is  the  number  of  abortions  per  1,000  live 
births  in  each  of  the  fifty  states.  In  New  York  City  there 
were  852  abortions  per  1,000  live  births  in  1985.  (Source: 
Centers  for  Disease  Control) 
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San  Francisco,  December  16,  i872. 
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MEDICAL. 


DOCTRESS  A.  M.  HOFFMAN,  14a«  FOL- 
6oin  street,  between  Tenth  and  Eleventh; 
thirty  years  experience;  has  her  diploma  of  the 
biHhest  echool  of  Germany;  will  thoroiighly  treat 
all  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children.  Sne  would 
Intimate  to  Ladles  sulftrlng  tram  Uterine  Dis- 
eases that  she  bae  a  sure  specific  for  female  irreg- 
ularities. All  conununlcations  strictly  confiden- 
tial. She  has  lately  added  a  first-class  Lying-in- 
Hospital,  where  patients  will  receive  the  best  of 
medical  attendance.  Terms  moderate.  Office 
honrs  from  8  tc  9  A.  m.,  1  to  4  and  7  to  10  o'clock 
P.M. Ja4-tf 

DR.    AIKIN     CURES    BHEUMA- 
ttsin.  Catarrh,  Neuralgia,  Scrof-L 
nia,  Piles,  I>yspepsie,  and  all  Eye,  £ar,l 
Throat,  Lung.  Heart,  Blood,  Nervous, 
Chronic  and  Surgical  Diseases. 

Ladies,  married  or  single,  easily  cured 
of  Ul-health.  Troubles,  Pain,  Suppres- 
sion, etc.  Avoid  drugs.  Cancers,  Tumors  and 
Marks  skiUftilly  removed.  All  confldential  cases 
faithfully  attended.  Certain  cure  (where  all  oth- 
ers fail)  of  special  diseases  wearing  on  body  and 
mind.    No  mercury,  poisons  or  natiseoas  drugs. 

Free  Consultations.    Medicines,  etc.,  supplied. 
Call  or  write  your  case.         N.  J.  ALKIN,  M  D. 

Office,  137  Montgomery  street,  coi  acr  of  Bash, 
opp.  Occidental  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  CaL    dSilp 

SYCHOMETBY  -  MRS.  ANNIE  DENTOK 
CRIDGE,  late  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  sis- 
ter  of  Prof.  Wm.  Denton,  the  Geologist,  applies 
her  knowledge  of  Psychotnetry  to  the  examina- 
tion and  location  of  Mines,  the  delineation  of  Char- 
acter, diagnosis  of  Diseases,  etc.  No.  lOez  Mis- 
sion street,  tietween  Sixth  and  Severrlh.  OCice 
hourR,  10  A.  M.  to  Sp  .  M.  d20'Im* 


^ 


out  and  can  go  on  from  there,"  then  vou  chanae 
her  m  a  harmful  wav.   You  mve  hJT", 
wayoflook.ngattheuJS.?;^^^Lrr::^ 
carry  with  her  throughout  her  life. 

GORDON:  You  think  a  woman  ,s  worse  off  havin^  an 

pregnancy  that  she  doesn't  want  and  have  a 
^hddth^t  she  doesntwant.^  You  think  she-: 

pain  and  suffering.  1  mean  worse  off  intellectual- 
ly,  psychologically,  morally.  ^uectual 

CALLAHAN^  And  in  relation  to  men.  too  She 
knows  that  the  man  who  got  her  pregnant  wa! 
not  willing  to  support  her  child 


and  {     !^!  '^'  "'^^  "^^  ^^'""^g  fo  support  her 
and  she  didn-t  want  to  be  supported  b'hL 
o  ally  d,sag,ee  with  what  vou're  saving   I  thlk 

o  hTa  chidd'  "k'"'^  ^^^^"'°"  -her  than 

GORDON  XX'hat  I  think  is  involved  here  is  a  ques 
t.on  of  selt-esteem  as  it  affects  the  moral  and 
emotional  growth  of  women.  I  reject  the  d    ho" 

sacrificing  and  that  it's  acceptable  for  men  to  be 
sel  -centered  and  aggressive.  X^'hen  w^me^  are 
able  to  be  selt-assertive.  that  to  me  ,s  a  step  " 
^ard  moral  emotional,  and  intellectual  growth 
When  I  had  an  abortion,  that  was  what  ft  ^Zt 
sented  to  me.  I  don't  see  any  evidence  whatsT 
ever  that  people  who  have  had  abort.onra re Tn 

::pac:^:i  '■"^•-■^'^^  -  ^^^  — -g 

FIELDING:  That's  not  what  I'm  talking  about  at  all. 

GORDON:  Well,  then,  what  e.xactlv  is  the  "damage" 
that  you're  referring  to.'  ^ 

FIELDLXX3:  The  damage,  among  other  things,  is  that 

not  th''  T'"'  °uT^  '^'  '^"^^^-'^  of  whthero 
not  the  unborn  child  ,s  a  human  being. 

GORDON:  I'm  not  passing  over  it.  I'm  merelv  ac 
cepring  that  you  and  I  can't  agree  about  it. 

FIELDING:  But  that's  the  point. 

GORDON:  That's  not  what  you  said  a  while  ago  You 
were  talking  about  damages  to  the  woman  .L 
eX       """-^"^^h-'-'hatlwantyo:': 

FIELDING:  I  didn't  say  that  was  whv  the  abortion 
was  wrong.  Abortion  is  wrong  to  beg  n  w  th 
But  vou  re  advancing  ,t  as  a  solution  to  the  ZZ 
nant  teenager's  problem.  ^    ^ 

GORDON:  Well,  it's  a  solution  to  her  pregnancy  if 
the  pregnancy  is  part  of  her  problem         ^ 

P  Ob  em  of  teenage  pregnancy,  and  neither  doe! 

u  th  thir'  '^  '  ^T'  "^^'^'  °-  ^hat  has  to  do 
mth  the  tensions  between  feminism  and  the 
backlash  against  it.  On  the  one  hand,  society  i! 
encouraging  se.xual  freedom;  on  the  o  her  hand 

emotionally  preparing  them  for  it.  Both  women 
m  general  and  teenagers  in  particular  are  caugh" 
•n  the  middle.  Abortion  by  itself  is  obviou't 
not  going  to  solve  this  crisis.  We  need  a  much 
larger  social  movement  to  solve  it.  The  queTtK  n 
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is  whether  legahiing  abortion  or  criminahzing  it 
is  more  Hkely  to  lead  toward  solving  these 
problems. 

WOODRUFF;  What  about  the  argument  that  it  abor- 
tion is  outlawed,  only  the  rich  will  be  able  to 
artord  It.' 

CALLAHAN:  The  pro-choice  position  presupposes 
that  the  greatest  good  the  poor  can  have  is  un- 
restricted access  to  abortion.  Not  only  does  that 
devalue  pregnancy  and  maternity  and  childbear- 
ing;  it  is  also  a  very  arrogant  way  of  imposing 
your  values  on  the  poor. 


FIELDING;  I  don't  think  tor  a  minute  that  the  crim- 
inalization ot  abortion  would  mean  the  end  of 
abortion.  Indeed,  it  abortiiMi  is  criminalized,  it 
will  be  the  babies  ot  the  rich  who  are  discrimi- 
nated against.  I  mean  that  quite  seriously.  They 
are  the  ones  who  will  be  killed  in  the  greatest 
numbers.  But  I  don't  believe  that  the  only  ac- 
ceptable alternative  to  discrimination  is  the  in- 
discriminate abortion  of  fetuses.  You  work  to 
have  the  fewest  number  of  abortions  possible. 

WILLIS:  People  have  the  glib  idea  that  if  abortion 
were  illegal,  you  could  always  get  a  safe  abortion 
if  you  had  enough  money.  Well,  that's  just  not 
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"It's  really  an  awfully  simple  operation,  Jig," 
the  man  said.  "It's  not  really  an  operation  at 
all." 

The  girl  looked  at  the  ground  the  table  legs 
rested  on.  "I  know  you  wouldn't  mind  it.  Jig.  It's 
really  not  anything.  It's  just  to  let  the  air  in." 

The  girl  did  not  say  anything. 

"I'll  go  with  you  and  I'll  stay  with  you  all  the 
time.  They  just  let  the  air  in  and  then  it's  all 
perfectly  natural." 

"Then  what  will  we  do  afterward?" 

"We'll  be  fine  afterward.  Just  like  we  were 
before." 

"What  makes  you  think  so?" 

"That's  the  only  thing  that  bothers  us.  It's  the 
only  thing  that's  made  us  unhappy." 

The  girl  looked  at  the  bead  curtain,  put  her 
hand  out  and  took  hold  of  two  of  the  strings  of 
beads. 

"And  you  think  then  we'll  be  all  right  and  be 
happy." 

"I  know  we  will.  You  don't  have  to  be  afraid. 
I've  known  lots  of  people  that  have  done  it." 

"So  have  I,"  said  the  girl.  "And  afterward 
they  were  all  so  happy." 

"Well,"  the  man  said,  "if  you  don't  want  to 
you  don't  have  to.  1  wouldn't  have  you  do  it  if 
you  didn't  want  to.  But  I  know  it's  perfectly 
simple." 

"And  you  really  want  to?" 

"I  think  it's  the  best  thing  to  do.  But  I  don't 
want  you  to  do  it  if  you  don't  really  want  to." 

"And  if  I  do  it  you'll  be  happy  and  things  will 
be  like  they  were  and  you'll  love  me?" 

"I  love  you  now.  You  know  I  love  you." 

"I  know.  But  if  I  do  it,  then  it  will  be  nice 
again  if  I  say  things  are  like  white  elephants,  and 
you'll  like  it?" 


"I'll  love  it.  1  love  it  now  but  I  just  can't  think 
«  about  it.  You  know  how  I  get  when  I  worry." 

"If  I  do  it  you  won't  ever  worry?" 

"1  won't  worry  about  that  because  it's  perfect- 
ly simple." 

"Then  I'll  do  it.  Because  I  don't  care  about 
me." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"I  don't  care  about  me." 

"Well,  I  care  about  you." 

"Oh,  yes.  But  1  don't  care  about  me.  And  I'll 
do  it  and  then  everything  will  be  fine." 

"I  don't  want  you  to  do  it  if  you  feel  that 
way." 

The  girl  stood  up  and  walked  to  the  end  of  the 
station.  Across,  on  the  other  side,  were  fields  of 
grain  and  trees  along  the  banks  of  the  Ebro.  Far 
away,  beyond  the  river,  were  mountains.  The 
shadow  of  a  cloud  moved  across  the  field  of  grain 
and  she  saw  the  river  through  the  trees.  .  .  . 

"You've  got  to  realize,"  he  said,  "that  I  don't 
want  you  to  do  it  if  you  don't  want  to.  I'm  per- 
fectly willing  to  go  through  with  it  if  it  means 
anything  to  you." 

"Doesn't  it  mean  anything  to  you?  We  could 
get  along." 

"Of  course  it  does.  But  I  don't  want  anybody 
but  you.  I  don't  want  any  one  else.  And  I  know 
it's  perfectly  simple." 

"Yes,  you  know  it's  perfectly  simple." 

"It's  all  right  for  you  to  say  that,  but  I  do  know 
it." 

"Would  you  do  something  for  me  now?" 

"I'd  do  anything  for  you." 

"Would  you  please  please  please  please  please 
please  please  stop  talking?" 

— from  "Hills  Like  White  Elephants," 
by  Ernest  Hemingway 


\ 
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true.  When  you  have  illegality,  you  have  secre- 
cy, you  have  unscrupulous  people.  You  can't  al- 
ways get  a  safe  abortion  under  those  conditions. 
Besides,  there  are  relatively  few  women  who 
really  have  their  own  independent  money.  This 
kind  of  class  argument  strikes  me  as  a  red  her- 
ring, one  which  has  often  been  used  to  devalue 
abortion  as  a  feminist  issue  by  painting  it  as  a 
class  issue  instead. 

WOODRUFF:  Let's  turn  to  the  area  of  new  technol- 
ogy. Scientific  changes,  better  contraceptives, 
earlier  detection  of  pregnancy — does  any  oi  this 
change  the  way  the  debate  is  framed?  Will  it 
make  any  real  difference  if  we  are  able  to  detect 
pregnancy  after,  say,  one  day' 

CALLAHAN:  1  think  it  will  help  the  pro-life  move- 


ment. Seeing  a  sonogram  changes  a  pregnant 
woman's  teeling  about  what  is  inside  her.  And 
the  development  oi  surrogate  motherhood  has 
upset  many  feminists.  They  worry  about  the  de- 
personalization and  devaluing  of  women.  They 
talk  about  the  woman  as  "baby  machine" — 
well,  surrogate  motherhood  makes  women  into 
real  baby  machines. 

GORDON:  Historicallv.  technolog\-  has  tended  to 
follov.-  social  need  and  social  demand.  The  de- 
velopment oi  hormonal  birth  control,  for  exam- 
ple, followed  an  enormous  demand  which  had 
outstripped  the  methods  that  were  then  avail- 
able. I  think  the  same  is  true  oi  abortion,  and 
that's  one  ot  the  reasons  why  I  don't  think  crim- 
inalization would  lead  to  a  rapid  drop  in  abor- 
tion rates.  Economic  conditions  todav  are  such 


Abortion:  The  Spectrum  of  Opinion,  1985 


Any  woman  who  is  three  months  pregnant  or  less  ."KGREE 

should  have  the  right  to  decide,  with  her  doctor's  ad-  DISAGREE 
vice,  whether  or  not  she  wants  to  have  an  abortion. 
(Harris,  January) 

Many  unwanted  children  end  up  being  subject  to  AGREE 

child  abuse,  and  it's  a  mistake  to  force  unwanted  chil-  DISAGREE 
dren  to  be  bom.  (Harris,  Januarv) 

I  oppose  a  constitutional  amendment  to  ban  abortions. 
(Hams,  January) 

1  oppose  making  abortions  illegal.  (Yankelovich.  Julv)  .AGREE 

DIS.AGREE 

Time  has  proved  that  the  Supreme  Court  did  the  right  AGREE 

thing  when  it  legalized  abortion.  (.'KBC  News,  January)  DIS.AGREE 

There  should  not  be  a  constitutional  amendment  ban-  AGREE 

ning  abortion.  (ABC  News,  January)  DIS.AGREE 

A  woman  should  be  able  to  get  an  abortion  if  she  de-  .-KGREE 

cides  she  wants  one,  no  matter  what  the  reason.  (ABC  DIS.AGREE 
News,  January) 

I  am  in  favor  of  allowing  women  to  have  abortions.  .AGREE 

(L.A.  Times,  February)  DIS.AGREE 

To  perform  an  abortion  is  not  the  equivalent  of  murder.  .AGREE 

(Han-is,  January)  DISAGREE 

Abortion  should  be  legal,  as  it  is  now.  (CBS  News/  .AGREE 

New  York  Times,  November)  DISAGREE 

Abortion  is  not  murder  because  the  fetus  isn't  reallv  a  AGREE 

person.  (CBS  News  /New  York  Times,  November)  DISAGREE 

If  I  had  a  fifteen-year-oId  unmarried  daughter  who  told  .AGREE 

me  she  had  recently  become  pregnant,  1  would  advise  DIS.AGREE 
her  to  have  an  abortion.  (.ABC  News,  January) 

I  think  abortion  should  be  legal  in  all  circumstances.  .AGREE 

(Gallup,  January)                    ^  DIS.AGREE 
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that  women  have  a  greater  need  tlian  c\cr  bo- 
fore  to  control  their  tertiUty. 

But  one  unexpected  and  disturbing  develop- 
ment that  has  arisen  trom  the  new  rcprt.Kluctive 
technologies  is  the  appearance  of  complicated 
and  exceptional  cases  that  distract  us  from  the 
general  policy  issues.  For  example,  an  embryo  is 
created  in  a  Petri  dish  and  then  the  couple  splits 
up.  She  wants  the  embryo  destroyed.  He  wants  a 
chance  to  have  it  implanted  in  another  woman, 
arguing  that  it  has  a  right  to  life. 

Lawyers  ha\e  to  worry  abt>ut  these  problems, 
1  know,  but  I'm  more  interested  in  the  general 
social  policy  that  is  going  to  affect  the  masses  of 
people  in  this  country.  By  and  large,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  best  way  to  protect  fetuses  is  to  give 
the  mother  total  control.  On  average,  women 
have  proved  to  be  the  best  custodians  of  their 
own  pregnancies.  My  moral  position  is  that  con- 
traception is  better  than  abortion,  that  the  earli- 
er you  interfere  with  pregnancy,  the  better.  But 
as  a  matter  of  state  policy,  the  only  reasonable 
compromise  position  is  that  until  a  child  is  bom, 
the  woman  in  whom  that  fetus  is  living  should 
be  able  to  control  it. 

WILLIS;  How  far  do  you  go?  Do  you  throw  a  woman 
in  jail  in  order  to  protect  her  fetus?  And  if  a  fetus 
is  considered  a  full  human  being,  why  stop  at 
its  right  to  life?  What  about  its  right  to  health? 
Or  optimum  nutrition?  I  think  it  leads  in  the 
direction  of  totalitarianism  to  have  a  social 
policy  which  monitors  or  regulates  the  behav- 
ior of  pregnant  women  on  their  fetuses'  behalf 
And  I  see  no  middle  ground.  If  you  have  one, 
let's  hear  it. 

WOODRUFF:  Well,  is  there  any  common  ground 
here?  Is  any  compromise  possible?  Or  are  we  too 
distant,  too  separated  in  our  initial  assumptions? 

GORDON:  The  Wisconsin  state  legislature  recently 
passed  a  "pregnancy  options"  bill,  which  was 
made  possible  because  of  the  collaboration  of 
feminists  and  right-to-lifers.  I  admit  that  the 
right-to-life  people  involved  were  more  progres- 
sive than  the  norm. 

CALLAH.A.N:  Be  patient,  they're  coming  along. 

GORDON:  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  make  it  possi- 
ble for  teenagers  to  be  openly  presented  with  a 
variety  of  options — including  abortion  and 
adoption.  Now,  I'm  no  particular  partisan  of 
this  bill.  I  want  to  wait  and  see  if  it  will  be  use- 
ful. But  it  does  suggest  a  kind  of  compromise  po- 
sition. If  the  right-to-lifers  are  really  serious 
about  helping  women,  then  let's  hear  a  lot  more 
talk  from  them  about  support  services  and  sex 
education  and  birth  control — and  a  lot  less  of 


ilic  punitive,  victim-lil.iming  attitude  they  tend 
to  show  toward  vviMiien  who  want  to  have 
abortions. 

FIELDING:  Most  ot  the  anti-abortionists  I've  known, 
people  who  are  tar  more  active  in  the  movement 
than  1  am,  have  long  been  privately  invt)lved  in 
the  kinds  ot  things  you're  talking  about.  Perhaps 
this  goes  back  to  your  personality  protile  of  the 
"typical"  anti-abortionist  as  someone  who  tends 
to  distrust  government  action.  I  know  any  num- 
ber of  women  who  for  years  have  been  involved 
in  giving  money  and  giving  their  homes  to  preg- 
nant teenagers,  in  giving  clothes  and  organizing 
drives  and  finding  jobs  for  people.  I  think  this 
kind  of  support  has  to  be  given.  But  I  can't  see 
how  it  has  anything  to  do  with  tinding  common 
ground  between  the  pro-abortionists  and  the 
anti-abortionists. 

WOODRUFF:  Is  there  any  common  ground? 

FIELDING:  Not  on  the  basic  question.  No. 

WILLIS:  There  may  be  common  ground  among  indi- 
viduals. I  certainly  don't  think  there's  any  room 
for  compromise.  I  feel  that  there  should  be  no 
restriction  of  a  woman's  right  to  have  an  abor- 
tion, none  whatsoever.  I  feel  that  any  such  re- 
striction is  anti-feminist  and  anti- woman. 

WOODRUFF:  So  where  does  that  leave  us? 

WILLIS:  I  think  it  leaves  us  with  a  bloody  battle. 

CALLAHAN:  No,  I  disagree  with  that.  Most  people 
in  America  are  in  the  middle  on  the  abortion 
question.  That's  why  neither  side  has  won.  And 
I  think  there's  a  great  deal  of  common  ground. 
What  do  we  want?  We  want  women  to  he  fully 
empowered  and  we  want  babies  to  be  healthy. 
We  want  the  workplace  to  change  so  that  wom- 
en can  work  and  the  family  can  be  more  impor- 
tant. Surely  there  are  many  ways  that  both  sides 
can  work  on  all  of  this.  I  also  think  we  might 
move  toward  compromise.  The  way  we  change 
things  in  this  country  is  by  persuading  people. 

FIELDING:  Persuasion  is  different  from  compromise. 
If  someone  is  persuaded,  you're  not  splitting  the 
difference. 

WILLIS:  Is  a  pragmatic  compromise  possible?  0( 
course.  We  have  one  right  now,  actually,  be- 
cause Roe  V.  Wade  is  a  compromise,  as  far  a;-  ;  r . 
concerned.    But   is   there   a  compromise    '  ■ 
would  satisfy  me?  No.   Is  there  a  coirp' 
that  I  would  consider  honorable?  No.  T  ^  a 

compromise  that  would  make  me  fee.  1  didn't 
need  to  keep  fighting?  No.  ■ 
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And  why  government  need  not  encourage  it 
By  Jacques  Barzun 
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nee  again,  the  budgets  of  the 
federal  and  state  agencies  that  support  the  arts  are  to  be  cut.  Meanwhile, 
costs  in  the  arts  are  going  up — rent,  utilities,  printing,  and  various  inciden- 
tal expenses.  Yet  one  continues  to  read  and  hear  of  one  more  dance  group 
being  formed,  yet  another  chamber  orchestra  making  its  debut,  newborn 
theater  companies  striving  to  lure  audiences,  festivals  and  exhibits  being 
organized.  Each  new  enterprise  is  self-assured  of  prestige,  confident  of  sup- 
port, and  hungry  for  subsidy  from  public  and  private  funds. 

This  disparity  between  shrinking  means  and  growing  supply  points  to  at- 
titudes and  assumptions  about  art  that  have  not  been  examined  for  a  long 
time.  The  most  common  assumption  is  that  there  cannot  be  too  much  art, 
and  hence  that  the  public  has  an  obligation  to  support  whatever  qualifies 
under  that  name.  If  private  funds  fall  short,  let  public  money  make  up  the 
difference.  Some  rethinking  is  in  order,  aimed  at  developing  a  new  stan- 
dard of  judgment  and  behavior.  But  that  standard  cannot  be  made  clear 
until  the  terms  "art"  and  "public  art"  are  given  sharper  definition. 

The  tendency  to  speak  of  Art  with  a  capital  A  is  the  first  cause  of  confu- 
sion. Art  is  not  a  substance  like  milk,  of  which  the  need  and  use  are  self- 
evident.  What  the  public  is  offered  in  the  name  of  Art  is  a  multitude  of 
objects  and  performances  that  differ  significantly  in  quality  and  in  kind. 
There  is  popular  art,  supplied  by  entertainers  who  thrive  without  any  subsi- 
dy. They  are  public  heroes  and  heroines,  well  supported  by  worshipful  fol- 
lowings.  Michael  Jackson  has  never  applied  for  a  federal  grant,  and  Barbara 
Cartland  does  not  need  a  Guggenheim  in  order  to  write  her  next  book. 

Another  type  of  art  is  relatively  unpopular,  but  it  is  of  course  very  popu- 
lar with  its  devotees.  Auditoriums,  museums,  and  theaters  are  frequently 

Jacques  Barzun  is  an  author  and  teacher.  A  new  collection  of  his  essays,  A  Word  or  Two 
Before  You  Go,  will  be  published  in  the  fall. 
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We  are  familiar  with 

the  dangers  of  too 

much  farm  produce, 

too  rich  a  diet,  too 

many  births;  we 

should  also  see  too 

much  art  as  a 

predicament 


jammed — and  by  paying  customers — but  not  jammed  enough  to  keep  defi- 
cits at  bay.  This  type  of  art,  which  has  traditionally  been  a  great  source  of 
national  pride,  is  also  the  cause  of  perpetual  beggary.  Such  high  art,  as  it  is 
called,  has  never  been  profitable. 

High  art  today  depends  on  various  kinds  of  financing.  Individuals  and 
groups  rely  on  the  marketplace  to  provide  at  least  part  of  their  livelihood, 
but  this  must  usually  be  supplemented  by  private  patrons  or  public  grants. 
Our  large  institutions  use  their  endowments  to  pay  some  of  their  way,  but 
they  also  require  go\emment  grants.  .A.nd  then  there  is  the  art  supported  by 
colleges  and  universities.  This  last  piece  of  patronage  is  an  innovation  of 
our  century  and  our  country'.  It  is  a  byproduct  of  the  movement  by  artists  to 
take  refuge  in  teaching  when  a  widespread  passion  for  "culture"  took  hold 
after  the  Great  Depression. 

Campus  art  relies  on  both  private  funds  (student  fees)  and  public  subsidy 

1  (state  and  local  grants  for  higher  education).  For  their  part, 

^  universities  offer,  free  of  charge,  a  wide  repertory  of  plays, 
music,  film,  dance,  and  the  visual  arts, 
he  old,  established  institutions  are  in  trouble,  as  anyone  can  see. 
Museums  and  libraries  have  entered  the  retail  and  mail-order  businesses: 
they  sell  books,  facsimiles  of  art  objects,  cufflinks,  ashtrays,  calendars,  and 
reproductions  of  drawings  and  paintings  in  all  si:es.  The  New  York  Public 
Library  rents  out  its  lobby  for  dinners  and  cocktail  parties;  the  Boston 
Athenaeum,  besides  running  cruises  to  "art  spots,"  let  out  its  premises  for 
the  filming  of  The  Bostonians.  In  Washington,  the  galleries  of  the  Phillips 
Collection  can  be  rented  for  the  evening  for  $5,000. 

As  for  the  artists,  most  are  periodically  in  dire  straits.  Seeing  this  specta- 
cle, the  devotees  of  art  are  apt  to  lash  out  at  what  is  commonly  called  "our 
materialistic  society."  It  should  pay  for  high  art  more  lavishly.  This  is  non- 
sense. All  knowTi  societies  have  been  materialistic;  human  society  exists 
solely  tor  material  purposes.  Ours  is  unusual  precisely  in  its  generous  expen- 
ditures on  art,  education,  philanthropy,  and  other  good  works.  Selfishness 
and  philistinism  are  hardlv  our  present  trouble:  some  ot  the  most  fervent 
expressions  of  concern  about  the  arts  have  come  from  businessmen  and 
politicians.  There  is  among  our  leaders  no  scorn  of  art  or  indifference  to  it. 
When  the  budget  cuts  come,  it  is  because  of  other  pressing  claims — the 
poor,  the  sick,  the  unemployed,  the  roads,  the  schools.  In  short,  the  trou- 
ble is  not  with  the  public  opinion  of  art  or  the  public  outlay  for  it;  it  lies  in 
the  distribution  of  the  funds,  which  since  the  1930s  has 

1^         been  guided — if  the  word  is  applicable — by  totally  unex- 
amined ideas  about  "the  arts." 
he  notion  ot  an  oversupply  oi  art  is  never  raised.  We  are  familiar 
with  the  dangers  oi  too  much  farm  produce,  too  rich  a  diet,  too  many 
births;  we  should  also  see  too  much  art  as  a  predicament. 

An  oversupply  of  art  does  not  lower  prices  or  cause  the  artist  to  "give  up' 
the  business";  it  only  augments  the  need  for  subsidies.  A  museum  or  theater 
only  rarely  goes  bankrupt  or  moves  to  another  town.  It  struggles  on,  in 
deficit  and  in  tears,  till  rescued — for  one  short  year — by  a  last-minute  gift 
or  a  new  commercial  plov. 

Such  is  the  fated  result  of  an  assumption,  deeply  buried  in  our  collective 
mind,  that  appeared  early  in  the  last  century  with  the  glorification  of  the 
artist.  He  was  a  hero,  a  seer,  a  genius;  and  geniuses  must  be  allowed  to  do  as 
they  please  while  the  rest  of  mankind  gratefully  brings  its  offerings  to  the 
altar.  The  popularization  of  this  myth  in  our  time  has  had  dire  conse- 
quences. Because  art  generates  excitement,  because  a  great  many  people 
have  some  little  artistic  gift,  and  because  the  life  of  the  artist  looks  wonder- 
fully free  of  workaday  routines,  more  and  more  people  in  each  generation 
decide  that  they  want  to  be  artists. 

.A.nd  where\er  we  turn,  some  agency  is  at  work  to  multiply  their  kind. 
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Schools  watch  over  every  spark  ot  talent  and  try  ti>  tan  it  to  a  raging  ambi- 
tion. The  finger  paintings  of  two-year-olds  are  put  up  on  classroom  walls 
and  child  poetry  is  publicly  recited.  This  encouragement  continues  in  col- 
leges and  in  art  and  drama  schools,  where  schohirships  and  prizes  spur 
whole  classes  to  proficiency.  The  resume  ot  any  artist,  or  would-be  artist, 
shciws  a  string  ot  awards,  certiticates,  and  commendations.  Technique  and 
professional  skill  are  no  longer  distinguishing  features;  they  are  the  norm. 

But  the  next  step  is  entirely  unprovided  for:  where,  how,  can  these  tal- 
ents tind  a  social  use  corresponding  to  their  preparation.'  The  competition 
is  intense.  Young  musicians,  actors,  and  dancers  form  little  groups,  get  a 
good  notice,  and  immediately  join  the  scrimmage  for  support.  In  painting 
and  writing,  the  tight  is  to  get  into  a  gallery  or  a  publishing  house,  only  to 
be  told  that  galleries  are  mercrowded  and  that  first  novels  are  not  publish- 
able.  In  short,  with  the  best  ot  intentions,  we  have  created  a  glut.  Enctnir- 
agement  has  bred  expectation,  and  proliterating  expectations  have  outrun 
resources. 

Consider  the  glut  in  Greater  New  York.  According  to  a  report  ot  the  Port 
Authority,  there  are  some  1 17,000  jobs  related  to  the  arts  in  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area,  yielding  a  total  income  of  $2  billion  a  year.  What  is  the 
reality  behind  the  figures?  After  you  have  counted  the  handful  of  well- 
known  museums  and  theaters,  the  opera  and  ballet  troupes  performing  out- 
doors and  in  concert  halls,  you  must  add  the  orchestras,  native  and  visiting; 
the  infestation  ot  chamber  music  groups;  the  many  libraries,  public  and 
semi-public;  the  almost  round-the-clock  lectures  and  poetry  readings.  Un- 
counted other  "distributors"  of  art  offer  their  wares.  The  churches  present 
plays  and  Sunday  afternoon  transcriptions  on  the  organ  of  works  written  for 
orchestra.  At  the  Cathedral  ot  St.  John  the  Divine,  one  can  see  a  Miskito 
Indian  fertility  dance  performed  at  the  altar  and  roller  skaters  in  the  aisles 
enlivening  the  Gloria  during  the  service.  In  the  summer,  there  is  free  music 
in  the  sunken  plaza  of  Rockefeller  Center,  Leonard  Bernstein  goes  to  Jones 
Beach  to  conduct  another  program,  and  Joseph  Papp  rewrites  Shakespeare 
for  strollers  in  the  city  parks. 

One  may  say  that  New  York  is  a  world  capital,  where  a  concentration  of 
art  is  to  be  expected.  True,  but  in  many  other  cities  and  towns,  as  well  as  in 
"art  parks"  and  converted  bams  in  the  open  country,  the  high  arts  are  prof- 
fered to  the  native  and  the  visitor.  Regional  theaters  are  on  the  increase: 
festivals  short  and  long  resound  everywhere — Texas  alone  advertises  over 
200.  At  the  risk  of  choking  the  reader  with  facts,  let  me  end  this  recital  by 
stressing  the  ubiquity  of  art  in  our  lives.  There  is  a  piece  of  art  in  the  ante- 
room of  many  business  firms — the  image  to  build  up  the  image.  There  is  art 
in  good  hotel  and  motel  rooms,  either  original  works  or  reproductions — 
such  as  the  pair  of  Van  Gogh  sunflowers  I  once  found,  one  on  each  side  of  a 
bureau.  There  is  art  at  conferences  and  meetings:  the  sound  of  a  string  quar- 
tet graces  a  discussion  of  Niels  Bohr  at  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
A  Sciences;  the  annual  report  of  a  faculty  club  where  the  food 
is  debatable  boasts  that  in  the  last  fiscal  year  the  club  spon- 
sored two  evenings  of  chamber  music. 
Iready  in  1840,  Balzac  noted  with  dismay  that  there  were  2,000 
painters  in  Paris.  Degas,  fifty  years  later,  said:  "We  must  discourage  the 
arts."  But  the  ever  enlarging  display  of  art  cannot,  of  course,  be  cut  or  held 
back.  We  can  pay  farmers  not  to  grow  crops,  but  we  cannot  pay  artists  to 
stop  making  art.  Yet  something  must  be  done.  To  lead  people  on  when 
there  is  no  chance  they  will  ever  fulfill  their  desire  is  immoral.  And  our 
training  schools,  art  councils,  endowments,  and  foundations  are  doing  just 
that.  They  flatter  the  hope  and  belief  that  every  good  work  and  worker  will 
be  recognized  and  subsidized.  When  no  such  thing  happens,  anger  and  dis- 
tress naturally  follow. 

Nor  does  the  artist's  anger  refer  merely  to  money.  Government  grants  are 
awarded  by  persons  (often  themselves  artists)  who  assume  the  role  of  bu- 
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reaucrat.  Their  role  cuts  them  off  from  the  communir\'  of  applicants.  Subsi- 
dy, even  by  a  private  foundation,  is  an  official  act,  and  on  this  subject  the 
French  experience  of  300  years  is  conclusive.  In  France,  those  who  produced 
the  works  we  admire  today  had  to  survive  as  best  they  could,  outside  of 
officialdom  and  often  in  angry  opposition  to  it.  By  contrast,  the  term  "offi- 
cial art"  means  art  that  is  competent  and  safe. 

Our  current  cultural  attitudes  lead  to  an  oversupply  of  this  competent, 
enjoyable  art,  satisfying  but  seldom  great.  At  the  same  time,  institutions  of 
the  highest  caliber  struggle  to  keep  alive  the  masterworks  of  the  past  and  to 
add  to  them  modem  works  of  comparable  worth.  In  the  distribution  of 
funds,  both  the  producers  and  the  caretakers  are  treated  alike — and  come 
out  the  same:  disappointed  and  ill  nourished.  Only  a  change  of  policy,  fol- 
lowing a  change  of  attitudes,  can  put  an  end  to  this  demoralising  catch-as- 
catch-can. 

The  first  step  would  be  to  accept  a  distinction  betw-een  "public  art"  and 
all  the  rest.  What  do  1  mean.'  History-  gives  the  answer:  over  the  centuries 
public  money  has  been  provided  mainly  for  public  art  and  public  institu- 
tions— museums,  libraries,  opera  houses,  orchestras,  theaters,  and  dance 
troupes.  All  other  artistic  efforts  have  been  supported  by  individual  patrons 
and  small  groups  of  amateurs  or  have  flourished  quietly,  locally,  with  no 
thought  of  wider  recognition.  Let  us  call  this  activity  domestic  art,  because 
it  corresponds  to  what  people  of  an  earlier  age  provided  for  themselves  at 
home.  Our  mistake,  our  predicament,  is  simple:  most  of  the  art  now  pro- 
duced is  domestic  art  trying  to  become  public  art.  There  is  no  reason  to 
neglect  or  look  down  on  the  domestic  kind.  But  there  is  also  no  reason  to 
support  it  with  public  monies.  Its  abundance  is  what  creates  the  tierce  com- 
petition for  those  monies — which  in  turn  drives  the  true 
N  public  institutions  increasingly  to  become  gift  shops,  ba- 
zaars, mail  order  houses,  and  cocktail  bars, 
o  doubt  a  certain  number  ot  those  trained  by  our  schools  are 
great  painters,  composers,  poets,  playwrights,  performers.  If  they  also  have 
stamina,  let  them  attempt  a  professional  career.  They  will  face  a  life  of 
solitary  toil  and  repeated  disappointment,  ot  problematic  reward  and  fittul 
success.  A  few  of  them  will  eventually  achieve  affluence  and  world  renown. 
In  colleges  and  art  schools  the  young  should  be  taught  what  "the  glorious 
life  of  art"  is  really  like.  It  has  not  changed  in  500  years;  it  fills  the  biogra- 
phies on  our  shelves.  It  is  a  test  of  endurance,  willpower,  and  maniacal 
faith  in  oneselt. 

For  the  less  determined,  perhaps  just  as  gifted,  the  practicable  goal  is  to 
serve  a  local  audience  that  is  willing  to  provide  a  simple  setting  for  the 
artistic  activity,  whatever  it  may  be.  This  situation  already  exists  here  and 
there:  consider,  for  example,  the  Mohawk  Trail  concerts,  which  in  the 
summer  enable  composer,  poet,  singers,  and  players  to  come  together  and 
play  old  and  new  music  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  community — without  fan- 
fare, fund  raising,  or  the  compulsion  to  "go  public."  (The  baroque  chamber 
music  we  play  today  with  so  much  relish  was  once  exactly  this  sort  of  activ- 
ity, as  unassuming  as  our  chess  or  bridge,  which  no  one  proposes  to  support 
officially.)  True,  these  "private"  artists  would  have  to  support  themselves 
by  means  other  than  art  and  sacrifice  any  dreams  of  world  applause;  but  as 
things  stand,  this  ambition  is  sacrificed  for  them  by  oversupply.  Many  of 
them  cannot  even  find  work  as  teachers;  the  glut  is  there  too. 

With  the  activities  of  these  artists  redirected,  regional  culture  would 
thrive,  and  its  quality  would  be  enhanced  by  the  contributions  ot  the  more 
talented  among  them  who  now  vainly  try  for  the  highest  places.  Nor  would 
the  denial  of  public  money  to  such  persons  and  groups  be  a  stingy,  mean- 
spirited  retrenchment.  On  the  contrar\%  it  would  be  a  cure  for  the  misery  of 
many  people,  both  artists  and  sponsors.  By  dropping  the  whole  business  of 
full-scale  public  exhibition  and  performance,  "private"  artists  would  no 
longer  have  to  live  the  deficit  and  grant-matching  life,  struggling  with  costs 
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of  which  the  greater  part  in  fact  goes  to  stagehands,  electricians,  printers, 
landlords,  and  various  protit-making  suppliers. 

Moreover,  the  whole  strength  ot  public  support — of  taxpayers'  dollars — 
would  thus  be  freed  to  sustain  public  art,  that  is,  the  acknowledged  public 
institutions:  museums,  libraries,  orchestras,  theaters,  and  opera  houses.  In 
each  region  these  establishments  are  kmnvn  to  all,  open  to  all,  and  subject 
to  public  criticism  when  their  standards  decline.  It  as  a  nation  we  hold  the 
view  that  high  art  is  a  public  need,  these  institutions  deserve  support  on  the 
same  footing  as  police  departments  and  weather  bureaus.  And  I  mean  sup- 
port, not  meager  help  after  periodic  anguish  and  pleading.  The  public  has 
already  recognized  the  social  worth  ot  these  institutions  by  granting  them 
tax  exemption.  The  rest  ot  their  needs  should  be  tully  met, 

ISO  as  to  free  them  for  their  work  and  take  them  out  of  petty 
commerce, 
should  add  that  in  sketching  these  possibilities,  I  have  not  been  in- 
spired by  the  current  effort  to  reduce  the  role  of  government  in  society.  It  is 
thirty  years  since  I  first  expressed  these  views.  Nor  am  I  thinking  of  money 
alone,  or  artistic  ambition  alone,  when  I  urge  this  new  soberness.  I  am 
thinking  ot  high  culture  as  a  wht)le  and  our  relation  to  it.  In  the  competi- 
tion for  cash,  punctuated  by  elegant  ballyhoo,  in  the  overabundance  of  the 
offering  and  the  tuss  about  it  in  print  and  on  the  airwaves,  something  has 
happened  to  the  artistic  experience  itself  Its  quality  has  been  lowered  by 
plethora.  Great  works  too  often  seen  or  performed,  too  readily  available  in 
bits  and  pieces,  become  articles  of  consumption  instead  of  objects  of  con- 
templation. They  lose  force  and  depth  by  being  too  familiar  through  too 
frequent  or  too  hurried  use.  When  I  hear  of  someone's  "spending  the  day  at 
the  museum,"  1  wonder  at  the  effect:  the  intake  is  surely  akin  to  that  of  an 
alcoholic.  Music  likewise  is  anesthetic  when  big  doses — symphony  after 
symphony,  opera  on  top  of  opera — are  administered  without  respite.  We 
should  remember  the  Greeks'  practice  of  exposing  themselves  to  one  tragic 
trilogy  and  one  comedy  on  but  a  single  day  each  year.  High  art  is  meant  for 
rare  festivals,  where  anticipation  is  followed  by  exhilaration  and  the  after- 
math is  meditation  and  recollection  in  tranquillity.  The  glut  has  made  us 
into  gluttons,  who  gorge  and  do  not  digest. 

Such  a  condition  disables  one  for  judging  new  art.  The  eager  or  dutiful 
persons  who  subject  themselves  to  these  tidal  waves  of  the  classics  and  the 
modems  find  everything  wonderful  in  an  absent-minded  way.  The  wonder 
washes  over  them  rather  than  into  them,  and  one  of  its  effects  is  to  make 
anything  shocking  or  odd  suddenly  "interesting."  Interesting  is  the  word  you 
will  most  often  hear  from  devotees  of  the  arts  when  faced  with  new  tricks 
cleverly  contrived.  And  so  another  byproduct  of  our  come  one,  come  all 
policy  is  the  tendency  to  reward  cleverness,  not  art,  and  to  put  one  more 
hurdle  in  the  path  of  the  truly  original  artist.  ■ 
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IX  THE  BL  SIN 


The  wine  label  as 


Chateau  Cos  d'Estoumel  is  owned  by  M.  Bruno 
Prats.  The  wine  he  makes,  like  almost  all  clarets 
from  Bordeaux,  is  valued  for  its  elegance  and  ability 
to  improve  with  age.  This  ability  commands  a 
price:  as  a  Bordeaux  moves  from  barrel  to  bottle  to 
cellar,  costs  accrue.  Sometimes,  the  final  price  is 
very  high — a  bottle  of  Chateau  Lafite-Rothschild, 
1961,  from  the  cellar  of  Sherry-Lehmann,  on 
Madison  Avenue,  costs  $395.  A  bottle  of  newly  ar- 
rived Chateau  Cos  d'Estoumel,  1983  vintage,  can 
be  purchased  in  a  liquor  store  for  about  $25.  Prats 
doesn't  set  this  price.  He  establishes  only  the  open- 
ing price,  by  offering  for  sale  his  premiere  tranche, or 
"first  slice,"  of  new  wine,  in  the  spring  following 
harvest.  In  the  spring  of  1986,  Prats  announced  the 
price  of  his  '85  vintaj^e:  eighty-five  francs  (roughly 
$13)  a  bottle. 


The  price  of  a  Bordeaux  is  still  determmed  to  an 
extent  by  the  classifications  established  by  the  mer- 
chants of  the  Bordeaux  wine  exchange  131  years 
ago.  The  phrase  grand  cru  classe  en  1855  means  the 
grapes  on  this  estate  were  considered  to  be  a  great 
growth,  or  crop.  There  was  a  further  ranking  done: 
first,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth  growth.  First 
growths  are  the  Cadillacs — Chateau  Haut-Brion, 
Lafite,  Latour,  Margaux,  Mouton  Rothschild — 
and  are  identified  on  their  labels  as  premier  cni.  Cos 
d'Estoumel  is  a  second  growth.  Like  all  vintners 
whose  estates  do  not  have  first-growth  ranking. 
Prats  chooses  simply  to  drape  his  wine  in  the  gener- 
ous and  profitable  grand  cru  cloak. 


Prats's  estate  is  widely  regarded  as  producing  the 
best  wine  in  the  commune  of  St.-Estephe.  In  an 
average  year,  the  estate  produces  300,000  bot- 
tles— a  lot  of  wine,  but  only  a  trickle  in  the  torrent 
(679,000,000  bottles!)  now  imported  into  the 
United  States  each  year  from  around  the  world. 
Still,  limited  production  and  unflagging  demand 
mean  there's  a  seller's  market  for  classified  Bor- 
deaux. The  vinmer  normallv  sells  his  new  wine  to  a 
courtier,  a  sort  ot  broker,  who  then  finds  a  negociant 
(no  problem  with  a  good  Bordeaux)  and  sells  the 
wine  to  him — eaming  a  commission  of  2  or  3  per- 
cent. In  tum,  the  negociant  (a  wholesaler  and  ex- 
porter) easily  lines  up  an  importer,  a  deal  for  which 
he  takes  his  10  percent. 
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Estate  bottling  is  costly — this,  as  much  as  anything 
else,  is  why  you  pay  more  for  a  Bordeaux  than  for 
jug  wine.  There  is  all  the  equipment  (holding 
tanks,  fermenters,  oak  barrels,  temperature-control 
systems),  and  all  the  time:  it  takes  three  years  to 
age  a  claret  to  the  point  where  it  can  be  marketed. 
The  Kobrand  Corporation,  a  New  York-based  im- 
porter of  Cos  d'Estoumel,  in  effect  loses  two  or 
three  years'  interest  on  its  money — the  price  it  paid 
to  the  negociant-before  it  actually  has  the  wine  to 
sell.  Kobrand  also  absorbs  the  costs  of  transatlantic 
freight,  insurance,  taxes,  and  trucking.  To  turn  a 
profit,  the  importer  will  add  anywhere  from  20  to 
30  percent  to  the  price  of  the  wine  it  sells  to  region- 
al wholesalers  and  distributors. 


Bordeaux's  grands  crus  sit  atop  what  you  might 
think  of  as  an  AOC  (Appellation  d'Origine  Contro- 
lee)  pyramid,  the  base  of  which  is  unclassified  Bor- 
deaux, red  or  white,  and  the  middle  layers  wines 
designated  by  more  precise  and  narrow  geographi- 
cal labeling.  The  AOC  notation  primarily  guaran- 
tees that  a  wine  actually  comes  from  the  region 
and/or  estate  proclaimed  on  its  label — there  has 
never  been  a  phony  Cos  d'Estoumel,  as  far  as  I 
know.  But  a  few  years  ago,  a  counterfeit  Mouton 
turned  up  in  the  United  States,  and  in  the  early 
1970s  there  was  a  much  greater  scandal  involving 
reputable  shippers  bottling  wine  from  the  Midi  and 
selling  it  as  unclassified  Bordeaux. 


The  wholesalers  and  distributors  who  buy  their  Cos 
d'Estoumel  from  Kobrand  will  mark  up  the  price 
about  30  percent  before  selling  it  to  retailers.  Your 
liquor  store,  in  turn,  will  tack  on  from  30  percent 
(standard)  to  50  percent,  which  would  seem  exces- 
sive if  it  weren't  for  the  example  set  by  restaura- 
teurs. Restaurant  markups  often  test  the  limits  of 
rapacity:  100  percent  above  the  wholesale  price  is 
normal,  200  percent  not  unusual,  more  than  that 
by  no  means  unknown.  In  1988,  when  Prats's  '85 
vintage  will  be  available,  expect  to  pay  anywhere 
from  $26  to  $33  at  the  liquor  store.  To  drink  it 
right  away,  however,  would  he  a  mistake.  It  needs  a 
few  years  to  lose  its  harshness  and  deepen  and  soft- 
en to  classic  Bordeaux  elegance. 


Tom  Maresca  is  the  author  of  Mastering  Wine,  which  won 
the  Clicquot  Award  for  the  best  wine  book  of  1985. 
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The  people  making  the  money 
in  the  defense  budget  aren't 
in  uniform.  They're  in  three 
piece  suits." 

--Rep.  Fat  Schroeder  (D-Colo.)  in  an  inteniew  with  Bob  Edwards,  host 
of  National  Public  Radios  "Morning  Edition." 


. .  .CliplOni3,Cy  in  ClGntiStry. . .       Theremmtbealotof diplomacy 
in  dentistry,  in  thatfor  the  greater  good  of  the  patient,  you  have  to  inflict  some  little  pain — 


«;  id  expect  to  be  paid  for  it. ' 


-Dr.  Lamucl  Stanislaus,  dentist  and  Grenada's  chief  delegate  to  the 
I'nited  Nations,  talking  with  Scott  Simon,  host  of  National  Public 
Radio's  "Vl'eekend  Edition." 


". .  .our  children. .  .chew  sugarcane  to  feed 

11  Iv^ll  1 1  Lil  l^v/I  •  •  •       '  Sometimes  we  only  eat  root  crops,  vegetables,  rats,  frogs 
and  other  wild  animals .  .  .  And  sometimes  our  children  only  chew  sugarcane  to  feed  their 


hunger.  .  .  all  the  time  they  are  chewing  sugarcane. ' ' 


-Marlene  Vista,  wife  of  a  sugarcane  worker  on  the  Philippine  island 
of  Negros,  in  an  interview  with  National  Public  Radio  correspondent 
Bill  Buzenberg. 


"An  actor  uses  other  men's 
words;  he's  like  a  violinist, 
rather  than  a  composer. 


Sir  Alec  Guinness  in  an  interview  with  Susan  Stamberg, 
co-host  of  National  Public  Radio's  "All  Things  Considered." 


National  Public  Radio  brings  you  the 
comments  of  the  people  who  make  the  news. 
And  the  people  who  interpret  it.  With 
"Morning  Edition"  weekday  mornings.  "All 
Things  Considered"  ever}-  evening.  And  now, 
"Weekend  Edition"  on  Saturdays. 

Tune  in  for  news  that  takes  you  beyond 
the  headlines  and  into  the  minds  of 
thoughtful  people. 


For  a  list  of  the  more  than  300  NPR  member 
stations,  call  toll-free  800-822-2300  or 
202-822-2331.  Or  send  a  postcard  to :  STATION 
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BAI>LAI)  Ol  AN 
AMI:R1(L\N  lERRORISI 

A  neo-Nazi's  dream  of  order 
By  L.  ].  Davis 


h  is  a  terrible,  terrible  task  we  have  before  us. 

— The  Turner  Diaries 


a 


nee,  and  not  long 
ago,  society  would  have  known  exactly  what  to 
do  with  the  likes  of  Robert  Jay  Mathews.  It 
would  have  sent  him  somewhere  and  encour- 
aged him  to  kill  people.  He  would  have  been 
given  an  Alamo  to  defend  or  an  Indian  tribe  to 
exterminate;  in  the  slack  season,  he  could  have 
been  sent  to  sea  or  dispatched  to  some  distant 
and  turbulent  colony  where  there  existed  ample 
scope  for  his  peculiar  talents.  Perhaps  it  was 
something  in  the  genes,  perhaps  it  was  some- 
thing in  the  culture,  but  the  sad  truth  was  that 
Mathews,  an  uncomplicated,  friendly,  and  mur- 
derous man  with  a  genuine  talent  for  leadership, 
had  been  bom  out  of  his  time. 

The  facts  of  his  life  are  simple,  sparse,  and  in- 
complete; for  reasons  of  his  own  and  until  the 
very  end,  Mathews  preferred  to  leave  few  foot- 
steps in  the  sands  of  time,  a  characteristic  he 
shared  with  other,  like-minded  men — Abu  Ni- 
dal,  Carlos.  He  was  bom  in  Marfa,  Texas,  in 
1953.  In  1974,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he 
joined  the  Sons  of  Liberty  in  Phoenix,  Arizona. 
It  was  one  of  the  numerous,  sometimes  very 
noisy,  and  never  very  large  tax-protest  groups 
that  spring  up  in  this  country  wherever  the  spirit 
of  the  old  frontier  still  lingers — in  particular, 

L.J.  Davis  is  a  corxtributing  editor  0/ Harper's  Magazine. 
His  story  about  the  takeover  of  Gulf  Oil,  which  appeared 
in  the  January  1985  issue,  recently  won  a  Champion- 
Tuck  Award  for  economic  reporting. 


that  part  of  the  spirit  that  regards  a  man  as  a  law 
unto  himself  Like  all  such  groups,  the  Sons  of 
Liberty  held  that  the  federal  income  tax  is  il- 
legal. From  there,  it  is  but  a  very  short  step  to 
the  belief  that  the  federal  govemment  itself  is  an 
impostor.  Such  an  exercise  in  logic  leads  direct- 
ly to  the  sort  of  man  Mathews  would  one  day 
become. 

Stalwart,  then  as  later,  in  the  practice  of  his 
perceived  truths,  Mathews  inevitably  ran  afoul 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  which  enter- 
tains a  somewhat  different  version  of  reality. 
Hounded  by  the  govemment  (or  so  he  be- 
lieved), he  moved  to  the  northeastern  comer  of 
Washington,  near  the  Idaho  state  line  and  the 
Canadian  border — a  part  of  the  country,  Sandy 
Emerson  of  the  Coeur  d' Alene  chamber  of  com- 
merce once  explained  to  me,  where  criminals 
come  to  lead  the  normal  part  of  their  lives.  Put 
another  way,  it  is  one  of  the  comers  of  the  na- 
tion to  which  the  nuts  roll.  Here,  a  tolerance  for 
the  more  baroque  forms  of  extremist  politics  is 
not  merely  commonplace;  it  is  a  hallowed 
tradition. 

Mathews  lived  quietly  in  the  town  of  Meta- 
line  Falls;  he  worked  in  a  mine  and  then  in  a 
cement  factory.  He  had  a  wife  and  child  at 
home,  and  a  girlfriend  and  child  in  Laramie, 
Wyoming.  By  day,  he  worked.  In  the  evenings, 
he  thought.  And  in  the  fullness  of  time,  the 
thoughts  of  Robert  Jay  Mathews  became  very 
strange  indeed. 

He  was  a  great  reader,  and  a  rigidly  systematic 
one.  He  became  obsessed  with  Spengler's  De- 
cline of  the  West;  he  was  convinced,  he  wrote  in 
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It  may  be 

entirely  true 

that  no  girl  was 

ever  ruined  by 

a  book.  But 

Mathews  was 

about  to  be 

killed  by  one 


the  last  letter  he  would  ever  compose,  that  his 
fellow  citizens  had  "devolved  into  some  of  the 
most  cowardly,  sheepish,  degenerates  that  have 
ever  littered  the  face  of  this  planet."  Inevitably, 
he  came  into  the  possession  of  a  very  peculiar 
novel  called  The  Turner  Diaries,  by  William  L. 
Pierce,  a  former  assistant  professor  of  physics  at 
Oregon  State  University. 

By  1978,  the  year  the  book  was  published. 
Pierce,  sailing  some  private  sea,  had  risen  to  the 
leadership  of  the  National  Alliance,  a  small 
neo-Nazi  organization  with  headquarters  in 
Washington,  D.C.  And  Mathews,  restlessly 
seeking  enlightenment,  had  become  a  National 
Alliance  member.  In  The  Turner  Diaries,  Math- 
ews read  Pierce's  description  of  a  future  America 
groaning  under  the  yoke  of  gun  control  legisla- 
tion, Jewish  senators,  and  black  law-enforce- 
ment officers.  To  rectify  this  intolerable 
situation,  a  group  called  the  Order  is  formed,  an 
elite  and  secret  band  of  Aryan  heroes  who  em- 
ploy counterfeiting,  terror,  and  eventually  nu- 
clear blackmail  to  achieve  their  objectives, 
prominent  among  which  are  the  hanging  of  half 
the  population  of  Los  Angeles;  the  obliteration 
of  New  York,  Israel,  and  a  spacious  part  ot  the 
Soviet  Union;  and  (although  here  the  text  is 
vague)  the  elimination  of  everyone  on  earth 
who  does  not  meet  the  author's  definition  of 
"higher  man."  It  was  a  work  of  fiction,  of 
course.  It  was  also  a  terrorist  manual  and  a  blue- 
print for  revolution.  Mathews  was  electrified. 

It  may  be  entirely  true  that  no  girl  was  ever 
ruined  by  a  book.  But  Mathews  was  about  to  be 
killed  by  one. 

For  slightly   more   than   a  year — from   late 

1983,  when  he  set  up  his  counterfeiting  oper- 
ation  in  northern   Idaho,   until   December  8, 

1984,  when  he  died  in  the  service  ot  his  ideals 
on  Whidbey  Island,  in  Puget  Sound — Mathews 
was  arguably  the  most  ambitious  and  successful 
terrorist  in  American  history,  excepting  only 
William  Tecumseh  Sherman  and  Joanne  Che- 
simard.  He  was  also  one  of  the  most  dangerous, 
although  these  things  are  relative — the  FBI, 
which  tried  very  hard  (and  in  vain)  not  to  kill 
him,  regarded  him  as  a  common  criminal,  just  as 
it  regards  all  terrorists  as  common  criminals,  and 
for  excellent  reasons.  By  definition,  a  terrorist 
can  destabilize  socierv',  exact  revenge,  and/or 
change  national  policy  only  by  committing  acts 
of  violence,  and  the  repertoire  of  violence  is  a 
limited  one.  The  terrorist  can  kill  the  citizens, 
hijack  the  transport,  blow  up  the  architecture;  a 
fu''-time  American  terrorist  like  Mathews — cut 
oft  from  foreign  sources  of  funds  by  both  ideolo- 
gy and  geography — is  also  compelled  to  steal 
large  sums  oi  money.  To  stare  a  tact  that  is  obvi- 
ous to  everyone  except  the  terrorist  himself,  all 
of  these  acts  are  serious  crimes.  Mathews  saw 


the  matter  quite  differently,  of  course;  like  all 
terrorists,  he  placed  himself  outside  the  law  and 
dedicated  his  life  to  a  higher  calling.  The  law, 
however,  continued  to  exist. 

Under  Mathews's  direction  or  as  a  result  of  his 
policies,  three  murders  were  committed,  two 
banks  were  robbed,  at  least  two  buildings  were 
bombed,  and  two  armored  cars  were  attacked — 
small  stuff  compared  with  the  ravages  of  the  Al- 
phonse  Capones  of  the  nation,  but  Mathews  was 
just  getting  started.  He  was  stopped  before  he 
could  attack  the  infrastructure  and  support  sys- 
tems of  a  major  city,  something  that  he  clearly 
planned  to  do  and  something  that,  in  an  open 
society,  happens  to  be  child's  play  for  a  man 
with  a  cadre  ot  followers,  a  supply  of  weapons, 
and  a  quantity  of  explosives.  (And  at  one  point, 
Mathews  had  more  than  $3  million  at  his  dis- 
posal.) 

To  judge  from  photographs,  he  was  a  hand- 
some man;  a  law\er  working  on  one  of  the  many 
cases  that  sprang  from  his  activities  remarked 
that  he  could  have  put  on  a  suit  and  lived  in  the 
world  with  the  rest  of  us.  He  knew  how  to  use 
America,  its  spaces,  its  wealth — and  how  to  ex- 
ploit the  tact  that  the  Founding  Fathers  had 
tailed  to  anticipate  him  when  it  came  time  to 
write  the  Constitution;  in  the  land  of  the  free, 
where  Western  man  would  perfect  himself, 
there  existed  no  national  mechanism  to  detect 
and  control  Robert  Jay  Mathews  be- 
fore he  struck. 


A, 


.Ithough  I  never  met  Mathews  and  would 
doubtless  not  have  relished  the  experience,  I 
think  1  understand  him.  In  a  sense — a  very 
limited  sense,  let  me  hasten  to  add — I  shave  his 
face  ever\'  morning.  Like  all  terrorists,  Mathews 
was  a  totalitarian,  hut  few  grown  men  are  drawn 
to  totalitarianism  for  the  snazzy  uniforms  and 
the  terrific  hardware.  And  like  all  terrorists,  he 
was  a  bigot,  but  it  is  the  sturdy  bigot  indeed  who 
can  sustain  his  racial  fantasies  without  a  measure 
of  cooperation  from  the  objects  of  his  hatred. 
The  irony  of  the  situation — and  it  is  abun- 
dant— is  that  the  dilemma  that  brought  forth 
the  terrorist  in  Mathews  did  not  afflict  Mathews 
himself  in  the  small,  orderly  town  of  Metaline 
Falls.  It  afflicts  me  in  my  fortified  house  in 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  it  afflicts  everybody  I 
know. 

I  am  not  barricaded  in  my  house  because  1  am 
paranoid,  as  Mathews  was,  and  neither  are  my 
similarly  entrenched  neighbors;  we  are  bunk- 
ered down  because  we  have  a  keen  interest  in 
preser%'ing  our  possessions  and  our  lives.  Permit 
me  to  introduce  myself  I  am  one  of  the  people 
Mathews  wanted  to  save.  I  am  middle-class, 
middle-aged,  and  of  northern  European  (but  not 
Anglo-Saxon)  descent.  For  whatever  it's  worth 
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not  much,  1  think),  we  tamed  your  frontier  and 
ou^ht  all  your  wars  but  the  last  one.  My  tather 

>iKe  rustled  cattle  and  my  grandfather  was  a 

ounty  sheriff — thtnigh,  unlike  Mathews,  1  do 

lot  believe  that  1  am  identical  with  my  ances- 
\irs  or  that  a  bloodline 

onfers  virtue.    It   is  a 

ommonplace  enough 
iclusion,  one  that  com- 
bined   explosively    in 
'  1  ithews's  mind  with  a 
ok  ot  fiction,  a  fading 
.am  o\  the  American 

A  est,  a  strange  religion, 
ind  the  continuing  cha- 
os m  the  inner  cities  to 
produce  a  vivid  demon- 
vtration  of  Newton's 
first  law  of  motion. 

Like  all  political  ter- 
rorists, Mathews  be- 
lieved that  every 
perceived  enemy  action 
calls  for  an  equal  and 
opposite  reaction,  or,  at 
the  very  least,  the  closest  facsimile  thereof  that 
can  be  contrived.  Is  this  such  a  hard  concept  to 
fathom?  God  help  me,  1  have  thought  of  apply- 
ing it  myself  Like  you,  like  Mathews,  I  have 
Iain  awake  at  night,  mind  ticking  over,  contem- 
plating the  failed  social  policies  of  the  last  half- 
century  and  listening  for  noises  on  the  roof,  and 
I  have  found  myself  wondering  where,  if  I  were 
to  blow  up  the  low-income  housing  project  two 
blocks  from  my  besieged  home,  I  would  place 
the  charges. 

As  a  white  male,  1  stand  one  chance  in  164  of 
being  murdered.  My  wife  stands  one  chance  in 
450,  and  the  odds  for  my  adopted  daughters, 
who  are  black,  stand  at  one  in  117.  By  them- 
selves, these  figures  are  next  to  meaningless. 
Moralists  and  sociologists  usually  achieve  per- 
spective by  comparing  them  to  similar  figures  for 
Europe  and  Japan,  but  there  is,  I  think,  a  more 
instructive  way  of  going  about  the  business. 
Consider  the  fact  that  if  1  were  black,  my 
chances  of  being  murdered  would  stand  at  one 
in  twenty-eight,  and  if  I  were  poor  and  urban  in 
the  bargain,  the  odds  of  my  having  celebrated 
my  twenty-fifth  birthday  would  have  been  pre- 
cisely three  out  of  five. 

In  1985,  New  York  City  police  officers  confis- 
cated 15,128  handguns  and  air  guns  of  all  de- 
scriptions, including  toys — enough  to  equip  an 
infantry  division.  During  the  previous  year  in 
the  city,  one  out  of  every  fifty  citizens  reported  a 
burglary,  one  out  of  every  ninety  citizens  report- 
ed a  mugging,  and  there  were  50,356  assaults,  a 
figure  that  does  not  include  the  attack  on  my  fif- 
teen-year-old son,  stabbed  in  the  back  by  an 
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eleven-year-old  who  wanted  to  try  out  a  new 
knife.  (The  matter  was  settled  privately.)  In  our 
twenty  years  in  the  o\d  brick  house  on  Dean 
Street,  our  family  has  experienced  three  other 
assaults  and  one  mugging,  known  the  victims  of 
three     murders,     wit- 
nessed three  shootings 
(one  of  them  fatal),  and 
foiled    two    arson    at- 
tempts.     "Your      life 
might  be  simpler  if  you 
didn't  have  kids,"  a  re- 
sponding officer  once 
said.    "Not   much,    but 
some."  We  live  in  one 
of  the  most  desirable 
neighborhoods  in  the 

S^K^.  \  On  the  morning  last 

summer  when  I  set  out 
to  retrace  Mathews's 
brief  public  career,  my 
family  was  guarded 
within  the  municipal 
boundaries  by  more 
than  47,000  city,  state,  and  federal  law- enforce- 
ment officers — a  force  larger  than  the  Danish 
army  and  one  that  was  supplemented  by  un- 
countable thousands  of  private  security  guards. 
More  specifically,  the  safety  of  my  family  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  200  officers  of  the  Eighty- 
fourth  Precinct  under  the  command  of  Captain 
John  V.  Schneider,  whose  job  description  re- 
sembles that  of  a  cavalry  officer  fighting  an  end- 
less border  war.  If  any  of  the  50,000  people 
under  his  protection  committed  a  crime,  he  told 
me  one  afternoon,  he  would  be  unlikely  to  hear 
of  it.  Our  misdeeds,  Schneider  said,  were  of  the 
kind  more  likely  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
SEC  and  the  IRS.  Almost  exclusively,  the  cap- 
tain encountered  the  prosperous,  law-abiding 
citizens  of  his  precinct  as  victims  of  crime,  grate- 
ful for  the  intervention  (or,  often,  the  impotent 
sympathy)  of  his  small  and  lightly  armed  compa- 
ny. He  knew  with  certainty  the  slendemess  of 
his  resources;  despite  the  fact  that  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  country's  population  was  behind 
bars  than  at  any  time  in  its  history,  he  believed 
that  his  support  from  the  court  system  was  woe- 
fully misguided  and  inadequate.  Captain 
Schneider  was  fighting  a  new  kind  of  crime:  fre- 
quently and  senselessly  brutal,  often  xenopho- 
bic, utterly  motiveless  aside  from  the  mon- 
otonous private  agendas  of  its  perpetrators, 
and  maddeningly  random,  striking  down  its  vic- 
tims merely  because  they  are  available.  These 
are  the  crimes  of  the  terroristic  urban  criminal. 
There  were,  Schneider  sensed,  thousands  of 
them  out  there.  "You  didn't  grow  up  in  this 
country  and    neither    did    I,"   he    said.    "We 
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grew  up  in  another  country." 

Like    many    of   his    colleagues,    Captain 
Schneider  sometimes  despaired  of  America,  of 
what  it  had  become.  So  did  I.  So  did 
Robert  Jay  Mathews. 


1 


began  my  search  for  Mathews — what  he 
was,  and  why — in  a  modest  office  in  a  fortified 
building  near  the  United  Nations  compound  on 
the  East  River.  The  office  belongs  to  Irwin 
Suall,  a  slight,  balding  man  with  an  asthma  in- 
haler on  his  desk.  His  job,  like  that  of  Captain 
Schneider,  needs  to  be  imagined  as  well  as  de- 
scribed. Suall  is  the  director  of  the  fact-finding 
department  of  the  Anti-Defamation  League  of 
B'nai  Brith,  and  thus  the  chief  watchdog  of  the 
oldest  and  largest  Jewish  service  organization  in 
the  United  States — a  man  who  spends  his  work- 
ing day  monitoring  the  activities  and  attempting 
to  anticipate  the  plans  of  the  organized  anti- 
Semites  of  the  nation.  These,  he  hastened  to 
say,  were  few  in  number,  insignificant  in  terms 
of  the  national  agenda,  and  powerless  as  never 
before.  They  ranged  from  the  homosexual  Na- 
tional Socialist  League  in  San  Diego  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  Lyndon  LaRouche  to  the  Confederate 
Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  They  were  para- 
noid, racist,  widely  dispersed,  quarrelsome,  and 
disruptive.  On  occasion,  they  killed  people.  1 
asked  Suall  if  he  could  characterize  them  in  a 
word.  He  paused;  he  is  a  methodical  man,  delib- 
erately colorless  in  his  language,  a  student  of  un- 
derstatement, and  a  believer  in  provable  fact. 
"They're  a  bunch  of  assholes,"  he  said. 

Suall  first  learned  of  Robert  Mathews  in  the 
summer  of  1984.  But  the  name  of  Irwin  Suall 
was  almost  certainly  known  to  Mathews  before 
then.  In  the  circles  in  which  Mathews  trav- 
eled, Suall  was  regarded  as  the  remorseless  and 
dedicated  agent  of  a  foreign  power  and  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  men  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth. 

Suall  first  saw  Mathews's  name  on  a  piece  of 
paper  given  to  him  by  an  informant.  TTiere  were 
three  other  names  on  the  list:  Bruce  Carroll 
Pierce,  David  Eden  Lane,  and  Richard  E.  Scu- 
tari. According  to  Suall's  informant,  the  four 
had  allegedly  shot  and  killed  Alan  Berg  in  the 
driveway  of  his  Denver  home  on  the  evening  of 
June  18,  1984.  Berg  had  been  the  abrasive  and 
colorful  host  of  a  local  radio  talk  show,  and  a 
cleverly  outspoken  enemy  of  extremism  in  all  its 
forms;  Suall  later  learned  that  he  had  once  de- 
bated Lane  on  the  air.  On  the  June  evening  in 
question,  someone  had  pumped  an  entire  clip  of 
.45-caliber  bullets  into  Berg's  head  and  upper 
body.  Suall's  intoimant  was  sometimes  uncanni- 
ly accurate  and  sometimes  deep  in  fantasy.  In 
view  of  the  possibility  that  this  information  was 
correct,  Suall  passed  the  list  on  to  the  authori- 


ties and  added  the  names  to  his  files.  Someone, 
he  knew,  had  recently  bombed  a  s\Tiagogue  in 
Boise,  Idaho. 

Not  long  after  Suall  first  heard  about  Math- 
ews, another  informant  passed  the  word  that  a 
group  of  racial  extremists  had  robbed  a  Brinks 
truck  in  northern  California.  Later  in  the  sum- 
mer, Suall  heard  that  a  group  of  men  in  north- 
em  Idaho  were  conspiring  to  overthrow  the 
government.  Northern  Idaho  was  a  part  of  the 
country  that  came  to  engage  his  attention  deep- 
ly and  one  that  eventually  repaid  his  vigilance; 
in  October  1984,  tw^o  dissident  members  of  an 
extremist  religious  sect  in  the  little  town  of  Hay- 
den  Lake  reported  that  an  underground  move- 
ment was  planning  to  disrupt  the  power  supply 
of  Los  Angeles  in  hopes  of  fomenting  riots.  Suall 
continued  to  pass  his  information  along,  un- 
aware that  the  authorities  were  already  alarmed. 
In  the  absence  of  further  data,  he  refused  to 
draw  any  firm  conclusions.  But  if  one  of  his  the- 
ories was  correct,  a  terrorist  commando  unit  was 
on  the  loose  in  the  Far  West. 

If  so,  it  would  not  have  come  as  a  surprise. 
Suall  and  his  colleagues  in  the  fact-finding  unit 
had  said  for  months  that  a  dangerous  moment 
had  arrived  in  the  evolution  of  the  groups  they 
quietly  watched.  It  might  have  seemed  an  odd 
analysis:  the  membership  of  the  fragmented  neo- 
Nazi  movement  was  down  to  an  estimated  500 
individuals,  a  50  percent  decline  since  1978;  the 
equally  fragmented  Klans  could  muster  no  more 
than  6,500  stalwarts.  The  vigilance  of  the  police 
was  at  an  unprecedented  level,  the  doctrines  of 
racism  no  longer  enjoyed  the  active  sympathy  of 
anv  substantial  portion  of  the  populace,  the  laws 
oi  the  countr\-  had  been  rewritten,  and  even  the 
most  conser\'ative  President  in  modem  history 
showed  no  inclination  to  reverse  them.  Yet 
Suall  saw  warning  signs  everywhere. 

"What  looks  good  to  you  definitely  did  not 
look  good  to  us,"  Suall  said.  "Terrorism  is  a 
function  of  weakness,  frustration,  and  fervOr. 
And  our  friends  in  the  Klans  and  the  neo-Nazi 
groups  were  ver>'  weak,  ver>'  frustrated,  and 
ver%-,  very  tervid.  We  anticipated  that  the  coun- 
try- would  take  a  hit,  perhaps  several  hits." 

The  terroristic  criminal — the  kind  who  ter- 
rorizes me  and  my  family — attacks  individuals 
within  a  society;  the  political  terrorist  attacks 
society-  itself,  and  it  is  not  enough  that  the  soci- 
ety in  question  lies  wide  open  to  his  proposed 
assault.  The  political  terrorist  is  bent  upon  a 
program  of  retribution  and  reform.  In  his  own 
mind,  he  is  not  merely  a  moral  man,  but  the 
most  (perhaps  the  only)  moral  man  in  the  vicin- 
irv-.  Society  is  attacked  not  because  an  attack 
is  possible.  Society  is  attacked  because  it  must 
be  attacked,  lest  it  continue  to  wallow  in  cor- 
ruption and  mistaken  thinking. 
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It  should  he  home  in  mind  that  up  to  a  certain 
oint,  Mathews  and  his  followers  saw  exactly 
he  same  America  that  is  heheld  hy  the  rest  of 
IS.  He  was  aware  ot  the  criminal  chaos  in  the 
ities  and  he  correctly  located  the  perpetrators 
it  most  violent  crimes  in  the  black  and  Hispanic 
inderclass.  He  knew  that  there  was  an  agricul- 
ural  depression  in  the  Midwest,  and  he  knew 
hat  there  was  an  epidemic  ot  terrorism  abroad, 
le  knew  that  the  occupant  of  the  Kremlin 
ould  not  be  trusted,  nor  could  the  occupant  of 
he  White  House.  He  was  Robert  Jay  Mathews 
4  Metaline  Falls,  Washington.  He  was  an 
American  with  a  certain  dim  past.  He  was  a  stu- 
lent  of  Oswald  Spengler,  and  by  his  lights  he 
was  a  patriot. 

The  neo-Nazi  doctrines  of  William  Pierce's 
National  Alliance  had  identified  the  source  of 
the  world's  afflictions  in  the  machinations  of  in- 
ternational Jewry,  and  The  Turner  Diaries  had 
given  Mathews  a  program.  All  he  lacked  was  a 
moral  imperative,  a  higher  cause  to  draw  upon 
and  serve.  Mathews  was  an  exceedingly  lucky 
man.  The  final  answer  he  sought  was  available 
only  a  few  miles  from  Metaline,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Idaho  line,  in  a  little  church  on  an 
easily  defended  hilltop  just  off  Rimrock  Road 
near  Hayden  Lake. 

"Mathews,"  said  Irwin  Suall,  "found 
Identity." 


1 


he 


deceptively  mild-sounding  Identity 
movement — also  known  as  Christian  Identity 
and  Kingdom  Identity — is  one  of  those  phe- 
nomena that  seem  to  occur  only  in  the  novels 
of  Kurt  Vonnegut.  Its  origins  are  to  be  found  in 
something  called  Anglo-lsraelism,  an  engaging- 
ly loony  theory  whose  earliest  proponent  was 
most  likely  an  eighteenth-century  British  crack- 
pot named  Richard  Brothers.  Brothers  styled 
himself  "the  Nephew  of  the  Almighty"  and 
prophesied  that  he  would  be  revealed  as  a  prince 
of  the  Hebrews  on  November  19,  1795,  an 
event  that  did  not  occur.  As  developed  by 
Brothers  and  his  successors — among  them  var- 
ious members  of  the  landed  gentry,  at  least  one 
titled  peer,  and  a  colonial  bishop  of  the  Church 
of  England — Anglo-Israelism  was  based  on  the 
amazing  discovery  that  modem  Jewry  could  not 
possibly  be  the  remnant  of  the  nation  of  Israel, 
since  the  Deity,  by  definition,  never  breaks  his 
word.  It  had  been  promised  that  Israel  would 
change  its  name  and  that  its  people  would  dwell 
on  islands  and  found  nations,  and  in  all  the 
world  only  the  Western  Europeans,  particularly 
the  British,  and  the  Americans  met  these  ex- 
plicit and  demanding  criteria.  It  was  therefore 
obvious  that  the  ten  lost  tribes  had  wandered 
westward,  later  to  be  joined  by  the  other  two. 
Indisputable  proof  could  be  found  in  the  science 


of  philology  (and  a  good  thing,  too,  since  it 
could  be  found  nowhere  else):  the  word  "Brit- 
ish," for  example,  was  clearly  derived  from  the 
Hebrew  "Berit-ish,"  man  of  the  covenant.  The 
conclusion  was  inescapable:  Europeans  and 
their  descendants  were  God's  favorite  people  in 
the  entire  universe,  the  Chosen  People.  How 
the  Jews  came  to  be  so  comically  mistaken  about 
their  own  origins  was  apparently  never  dis- 
cussed. 

The  doctrines  of  Anglo-Israelism  were  largely 
forgotten  as  the  world  tumbled  down  the  rocky 
slope  of  the  twentieth  century,  only  to  be  re- 
vived in  southern  California  during  the  turbu- 
lent early  years  of  the  civil  rights  movement — 
and  in  the  most  bizarre  possible  fashion — by  a 
rogue  Methodist  minister  and  prominent  bigot 
named  Wesley  Swift.  With  staggering  prolixity 
and  an  ingenuity  that  would  have  been  admira- 
ble had  it  not  been  so  grotesquely  misplaced. 
Swift  used  Brothers's  harmless  vaporings  to  turn 
apocalyptic  racial  hatred  into  a  religion. 

The  religion  was  Identity,  and  in  Swift's 
hands  it  explained  all  human  history,  sanctified 
the  paranoia  of  the  present,  and  predicted  the 
future.  Not  only  were  the  Aryans  of  Europe  and 
North  America  the  true  children  of  Israel,  but 
to  them  and  them  alone  had  the  Messiah  come, 
bringing  a  sword;  in  the  hands  of  Wesley  Swift, 
the  benefits  of  Christianity  were  not  transfer- 
able. The  Jewish  impostors,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  the  seed  of  Satan  in  the  most  literal  possi- 
ble sense.  The  Devil  had  impregnated  Eve  and 
produced  Cain,  Cain  had  produced  the  Jews, 
and  the  Jews  had  dutifully  produced  internation- 
al communism,  the  banking  system,  every  major 
war  since  1861  (all  of  which  had  been  won  by 
the  wrong  side),  every  major  law  since  1868  (all 
o^  which  were  invalid),  the  school  system,  the 
news  media,  political  liberalism,  immigration 
policy,  Ann  Landers,  the  funny  marks  on  pack- 
ages of  canned  and  frozen  food,  and  the  troubles 
in  the  inner  cities.  By  way  of  undermining  God's 
splendid  handiwork  as  exemplified  by  Senator 
Theodore  Bilbo,  Rudolf  Hess,  and  (dare  he 
mention  it?)  Wesley  Swift,  the  Devil  and  his 
Jewish  henchmen  proposed  to  mongrelize  the 
Aryans  out  of  existence.  And  to  Swift,  as  the 
sixties  marched  on,  the  plan  appeared  to  be 
working. 

Sometimes  Swift  and  the  handful  of  Identity 
ministers  who  succeeded  him — Swift  himself, 
blind  and  diabetic,  died  in  1970  in  a  Mexican 
clinic  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven — seemed  to  want 
a  country  of  their  own,  preferably  one  or  more  of 
the  fifty  states.  At  other  times  they  seemed  con- 
tent to  wait  for  the  inevitable  worldwide  col- 
lapse. The  leaders  of  Identity  could  not  say  for 
sure  whether  this  would  come  as  a  result  of  a 
transpolar  nuclear  exchange  or  simply  through 
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Jewish  attrition.  One  thing,  however,  was  cer- 
tain. When  the  evil  day  arrived,  it  would  be 
a  blessing  in  disguise,  for  only  the  biker  gangs 
and  the  disciplined  cadres  of  the  Identity 
churches — Aryan  warriors  instilled  with  the 
doctrines  of  righteous  hatred  and  racial 
revenge — would  survive  as  organized  fight- 
ing units.  The  reconquest  of  the  world  would 
begin. 

In  the  early  1980s,  Identity  could  claim  no 
more  than  6,000  adherents — Irwin  Suall,  pre- 
cise as  always,  would  name  no  figure — but  they 
were  scattered  throughout  the  nation.  And  its 
doctrines  were  spreading.  Its  teachings  met  a 
warm  reception  in  the  dwindling  Klans,  cut  off 
as  they  were  from  their  traditional  ideological 
base  in  fundamentalist  Christianity,  which  had 
evolved  away  from  them.  It  spread  to  the  pris- 
ons; it  had  chapters  in  Canada.  The  Posse  Co- 
mitatus,  whose  members  insist  that  no  legal 
authority  exists  above  the  level  of  county  sher- 
iff, became  saturated  with  Identity,  as  did  the 
survivalist  camps  scattered  throughout  the 
Ozarks  and  the  Rockies  and  the  common -law 
movement  of  tht  Far  West,  whose  leaders  teach 
that  agricultural  salvation  lies  in  the  filing  of  un- 
enforceable liens  and  the  bringing  of  preposter- 
ous lawsuits  against  public  officials.  An  Identity 
minister  in  Michigan  claimed  to  have  revived 
the  Albigensian  heresy;  in  the  California  desert, 
two  Identity  adherents  were  caught  with  the 
largest  illegal  weapons  dump  in  American  histo- 
ry, an  array  so  extensive  that  it  could  be  photo- 
graphed in  its  entirety  only  from  the  air.  But  by 
then,  the  mother  church  was  no  longer  nearby. 

The  mother  church  was  in  Hayden 

Lake,  Idaho. 


R 


.etracing  the  route  that  Mathews  had  fol- 
lowed in  search  of  moral  enlightenment  and, 
later,  recruits,  I  drove  into  Idaho  from  the  west 
on  a  day  of  fine  weather  and  wildflowers.  I  knew 
how  to  pronounce  the  name  ot  my  destination, 
Kootenai  County,  and  1  knew  the  crisp,  slanting 
northern  light.  I  was  bom  here.  I  was  home,  and 
home  had  become  a  neo-Nazi  stronghold. 

These  things  are  relative,  of  course.  The  sher- 
iff and  the  undersheriff  continued  to  enforce  the 
laws,  the  county  attorney  brought  malefactors  to 
trial,  the  state  police  patrolled  the  highways, 
the  local  newspapers  discussed  the  issues  of  the 
day,  the  farmers  went  about  their  business,  and 
the  tourists  kept  flocking  in.  It  was  just  that  ex- 
tremists have  a  way  of  ensuring  that  attention  is 
p  lid. 

Kootenai  Counr\-  was  the  home  of  Hal  Hunt, 
a  nonagenarian  publisher  of  marginal  coherence 
and  remarkable  views,  who  maintained  that  it 
was  only  bv  smoking  a  daily  budget  of  cigars  that 
he  was  able  to  overcome  the  narcotic  effects  of 


the  Soviet-supplied  fluoride  in  the  municipal 
water  system.  It  was  likewise  the  home  of  Keith 
Gilbert,  a  man  fond  of  squarish  suits  with  SS  la- 
pel tabs.  Gilbert  was  also  fond  of  posing  for  pic- 
tures beside  the  big  Welcome  to  Idaho  sign, 
with  his  hand  upraised  in  a  Nazi  salute.  A  local 
eccentric,  you  might  think — until  you  learned 
that  he  had  ser\ed  time  in  California  for  con- if 
spiring  to  assassinate  Martin  Luther  King.  Most 
especially,  Kootenai  Counts-  was  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  Identity-steeped  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  Christian;  its  secular  arm,  the  Aryan 
Nations;  and  its  sixty-six-year-old  leader,  a  re-j 
tired  aeronautical  engineer  named  Richard 
Gimt  Butler.  It  was  Butler  whom  I  had  come 
to  see. 

In  the  old  days,  before  the  deplorable  events 
that  culminated  in  Mathews's  death  taught  him 
circumspection,  Butler  would  set  aside  his  car- 
pet slippers  at  the  drop  of  a  reporter's  dime,  don 
a  unitorm — a  blue  blazer  and  matching  trousers; 
he  recommended  J. C.  Penney  as  the  best  source 
of  these — with  shoulder  patches  depicting  the 
curiously  swastika-like  hooked  cross  of  his 
movement  (available  by  mail  at  $4  each),  and 
assume  a  rather  vacant  pose  in  his  small  wooden 
church  beneath  a  stained-glass  window  embla- 
zoned with  the  same  symbol.  In  addition  to  the 
church,  his  compound  consisted  of  a  squat 
watchtower  that  was  erected  after  the  premises 
were  bombed  in  1981  and  a  print  shop  where  he 
published  his  newsletter  and  the  magazine  Call- 
ing Our  Nation.  On  a  good  day,  the  tower  would 
be  manned  by  two  oi  Butler's  followers:  a  dish- 
washer named  Gary  Lee  Yarbrough  and  a  young 
heir  to  a  dair>-  fortune  named  David  Tate,  who 
believed  that  God  had  personally  instructed  him 
always  to  have  his  firearm  by  his  side. 

Sometime  in  1983,  Yarbrough  and  Tate  be- 
came members  of  a  secret  society  established  by 
Mathews,  which  he  called,  pace  The  Turner  Dia- 
ries, the  Order.  In  the  society,  Yarbrough's  code 
name  was  Yosemite  Sam.  Tate  was  Doc.  Math- 
ews was  Carlos.  And  because  of  the  recent  ac- 
tivities of  Yosemite  Sam,  Doc,  and  Carlo?, 
Richard  Butler  no  longer  met  the  press  in  his 
compound  on  the  easily  defended  hill,  no  longer 
showed  reporters  around  the  church,  the  watch- 
tower,  or  the  print  shop — where,  it  turns  out, 
Mathews  had  run  off  his  first  batch  of  counter- 
feit bills.  On  the  day  1  drove  into  Coeur  d'A- 
lene,  the  county  seat,  where  Butler  had  agreed 
to  meet  me  in  a  coffee  shop,  Mathews  was  six 
months  dead,  Yarbrough  was  in  jail,  and  Tate 
was  a  fugitive — he  had  just  murdered  a  state 
trooper  in  Missouri. 

There  were  three  of  them  in  the  coffee  shop: 
Butler,  a  slight  man  with  a  deeply  lined  face, 
who  looked  like  somebody's  grandfather — my 
God,    1    thought,    he    is   somebody's    grandfa- 
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her;  Bob  Eddy,  an  in- 
ense  ex-policeman 
rem  California;  and 
Sutler's  chief  of  securi- 
y,  Eldon  "Bud"  Cutler, 
I  large,  bald,  amiable 
armer  who  became  fas- 
inated  with  the  design 
)f  my  cigarette  lighter. 
Mthough  1  had  no  way 
)f  knowing  it,  Bud  Cut- 
er was  one  ot  the  last 
indetected  members  ot 
vlathews's  Order.  Some 
nonths  later,  he  would 
)ay  good  money  for  a 
photograph  ot  the  de- 
:apitated  body  ot  a  man 
lamed  Tom  Martine:. 
\  few  weeks  after  that, 
le  would  go  to  jail.  The 
MCture  had  been  manu- 
iactured  by  the  FBI. 
Merry  hoots  of  deri- 

iion— "Whoa!  Hold  on 

I' 


here!" — greeted 
opening    gambit 


Richard  Girnt  Butler,  preaching  ujhite  supremacy 
Yarhrough,  in  uniform,  stands  guard. 


my 
that 
3utler,  as  Wesley 
Swift's  self-proclaimed 
iuccessor,  might  owe 
iome  small  debt  to  Nazi 
race  theory;  it  was  as 
rhough  1  had  confused 
Republicans  with  the  Democrats.  In  private, 
Butler  had  been  known  to  suggest  that  the  solu- 
tion to  the  world's  woes  consisted  of  shooting 
everybody  and  letting  God  sort  them  out.  To- 
day, however,  he  preferred  to  be  a  simple  coun- 
try parson. 

His  voice  was  hesitant  and  uninfected;  like 
many  shy  men,  he  closed  his  eyes  as  he  talked, 
and  his  head  rotated  slowly  to  the  right  as 
though  drawn  by  an  unseen  wire.  By  his  own  ac- 
count, he  had  led  a  life  of  exemplary  dullness. 
He  was  bom  a  Presbyterian.  His  parents  moved 
to  California.  He  became  an  engineer.  Unlike 
many  religious  leaders,  he  claimed  to  have  ex- 
perienced no  great  revelation,  no  road  to  Da- 
mascus. As  an  American  officer  in  India  during 
World  War  II,  he  had  read  the  Rig- Veda.  He 
returned  to  California,  became  involved  in  anti- 
communist  causes,  helped  invent  a  process  for 
the  rapid  repair  of  tubeless  tires,  helped  design 
the  Lockheed  TriStar,  and  fell  under  the  spell  of 
Wesley  Swift.  He  came  to  Idaho  in  1973. 

That  afternoon  in  the  coffee  shop,  he  did  not 
mention  the  curious  events  that  had  transpired 
thereafter,  nor  did  he  mention — until  cor- 
nered— the  late  Robert  Mathews.  Instead,  he 
talked  about  Louis  Farrakhan,  the  black  minis- 


ter who  once  referred  to 
Judaism  as  a  "gutter  re- 
ligion." "It  may  come  as 
a  surprise  to  you,"  he 
said,  "but  1  agree  with 
Farrakhan.  1  don't  see 
any  reason  why  we 
shouldn't  give  him 
South  Africa.  It  would 
be  a  fair  trade,  more 
than  a  fair  trade.  The 
blacks  could  go  there; 
they'd  get  a  rich  and  de- 
veloped country  of  their 
own.  And  we,  natural- 
ly, would  get  the  South 
African  whites."  But- 
ler—with 250  to  300 
followers  nationwide  at 
the  peak  of  his  strength 
and  perhaps  half  that 
since  the  dark  day  on 
Whidbey  Island — was 
always  on  the  lookout 
for  new  blood. 

His  routine  was  al- 
most placid.  Each  morn- 
ing he  came  into  the 
hamlet  of  Hayden  Lake, 
picked  up  his  mail,  and 
read  it  over  coffee  at  the 
Owl  Cafe.  On  Sundays 
he  preached  to  his  con- 
gregation from  the  pulpit  of  the  church  he  had 
built,  haltingly  exhorting  them  to  hate  and  to 
fear.  By  mail,  he  marketed  the  writings  of  Eu- 
stace Mullins,  who  believed  that  the  phrase 
"Have  a  good  day"  was  a  Jewish  code  signaling  a 
renewed  slaughter  of  Aryans.  And  he  organized 
the  summer  conferences  that,  he  hoped,  would 
unite  the  racist  right — the  neo-Nazis,  the 
Klans — of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  He 
declared  that  his  compound  was  actually  a  town- 
ship, Nehemiah,  where  the  writ  of  the  country's 
government  did  not  apply,  although  his  laws,  he 
insisted,  applied  to  the  country.  Any  official 
who  attempted  to  enforce  legislation  he  dis- 
liked, he  said,  would  owe  him  a  wergeld  of  a 
million  dollars.  Like  the  other  preachers  of 
Identity,  he  counseled  preparedness  and  pa- 
tience. His  disciple  Robert  Mathews  was  not  in- 
clined to  wait.  With  the  assistance  of  Butler  and 
Identity,  a  circle  had  closed  in  Math- 
ews's mind. 


Gary 


O 


n  the  twentieth  of  December,  1983, 
Mathews  robbed  the  City  Bank  of  Innis  Arden, 
Washington,  of  $25,952.  On  January  30,  1984, 
Gary  Lee  Yarhrough  and  Bruce  Carroll  Pierce, 
another  Order  member,  stole  $3,600  from  the 
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FBI  expected  to  be  using  its  helicopter  that 
Jay — that's  why  the  skies  had  been  scrubbed. 
The  agents  also  expected  that  there  would  be  a 
lot  oi  bullets  flying  around. 

Once  the  Bureau  and  the  Island  County  sher- 
iffs office  had  evacuated  the  area  around  the 
three  homes  that  ser\'ed  as  sate  houses  tor  the 
Bruders  Schweigen,  it  was  time  to  move — late  in 
the  game,  actually,  tor  some  ot  the  terrorists  had 
letT  Whidbey  Island  the  night  before.  The  remain- 
ing occupants  were  invited  to  come  out  with 
their  hands  up.  At  7:54  A.M.,  a  young  man  burst 
out  ot  the  back  door  of  1 749  North  Bluff  Road, 
an  Uzi  machine  gun  in  one  hand  and  a  pistol  in 
the  other.  He  was  Randolph  Duey,  a  Vietnam 
veteran  who  had  once  run  (in  the  words  of  his 
dean)  "an  admirable  campaign"  for  student  body 
president  at  Eastern  Washington  University. 
Now,  surrounded  by  heavily  armed  agents  who, 
Assistant  United  States  Attorney  Gene  Wilson 
remembered,  "looked  like  they  intended  to  go 
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home  that  night,"  he  made  an  admirable  deci 
sion.  "You're  all  white  men!"  he  cried,  thunder 
struck,  as  he  threw  down  his  weapons. 

The  occupants  of  the  second  house,  at  235^ 
South  Hidden  Beach  Road,  stalled  for  severs 
hours  while  they  burned  documents.  Then  Rob 
ert  and  Sharon  Merki  finally  surrendered.  Tht 
Merkis,  who  were  wanted  on  warrants  in  botb 
Washington  and  Oregon,  regarded  counterfeit;', 
ing  as  a  form  of  warfare  against  the  Federal  Re 
serve.  In  Duey's  possession,  the  agents  found  i 
declaration  of  war  against  the  United  States  o, 
America;  in  the  Merkis'  house,  they  found  i 
great  deal  of  money. 

A  field  telephone  was  introduced  into  the 
third  house,  at  3306  Smugglers  Cove  Road,  anc 
a  hostage  negotiating  team  was  brought  forward. 
Mathews  was  inside,  armed,  and  the  Merkis  re- 
fused to  say  whether  or  not  he  was  alone. 

.At  times,  Mathews  seemed  inclined  to  give 
himself  up;  at  other  times,  the  contrary  view 
prevailed.  He  had  no  choice  in  the  matter,  ol 
course;  he  had  played  out  his  string,  and  he  hac 
lost.  Over  the  next  few  months,  his  followers — 
there  were  more  than  twenty  of  them  by  then — 
each  surrendered  in  turn  to  the  logic  of  similiai 
events — all  except  David  Tate,  who  talked  with' 
God  and  killed  a  state  trooper.  (He  was  eventu- 
ally found  hiding  under  a  bush.)  There  was  a  fi-' 
nal,  bloodless  siege  at  the  Identity  compound  on 
the  lake  in  Arkansas.  The  agents  could  under- 
stand the  targets  they  found  there,  cut  in  the 
shape  of  state  troopers.  They  could  understand 
the  anti-tank  weapons  and  the  "elephant  snot," 
a  homemade  plastic  explosive.  But  they  were 
never  able  to  understand  the  thirty  gallons  of 
cyanide.  The  sentences,  when  they  were  hand- 
ed down,  were  long. 

On  Whidbey  Island,  the  agents  held  their 
fire.  Tear  gas  was  used  and  the  house  fell  silent. 
The  officers  waited  for  hours,  unsure  whether 
Mathews  was  alive  or  dead,  incapacitated  or  lay- 
ing low;  everything  would  have  been  vastly 
simpler  if  Mathews  had  never  become  an  ideal- 
ist, or  if  he  had  not  been  so  well  equipped.  Fi- 
nally four  agents  crept  through  the  door. 
Mathews,  upstairs,  fired  a  z  pattern  into  the 
floor  with  an  automatic  weapon.  It  had  worked 
once  for  Clint  Eastwood.  Mathews  missed. 
Thirty-six  hours  into  the  siege,  and  with  no  end 
in  sight,  the  agents  asked  the  helicopter  to  drop 
illumination  flares.  Mathews  tried  to  bring 
down  the  chopper.  Minutes  later  the  house  be- 
gan to  bum.  To  this  day,  the  Bureau  declines  tOc 
say  what  caused  the  flames.  Moving  from  win- 
dow to  window,  Mathews  kept  up  a  brisk  rate  ot 
fire,  kept  the  agents  at  bay,  compelled  them  to 
fire  back.  There  was  an  explosion,  a  huge  red 
fireball.  They  recovered  what  was  left  of  him  in 
the  morning,  when  the  ashes  cooled.  ■ 
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With  Thoreau  in  darkest  Maine 
By  Maxine  Kumin 
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fast  week  I  saw  two 
friends  off  on  a  backpack  trip  to  Moosehead 
Lake  in  central  Maine,  there  to  paddle  a  fiber- 
glass canoe  for  a  week  or  so.  They  left,  jaunty  in 
their  bright  yellow  Gore-Tex  jackets  and  match- 
ing pants,  their  nylon  packs  with  Velcro  fasten- 
ers on  aluminum  frames.  Foam  pads  and  sleeping 
bags  were  rigged  sausage-sryle  on  top  of  the 
packs.  Inside  were  freeze-dried  dinners;  magic 
powders  for  instant  cooking  fires;  polypropylene 
socks  to  draw  out  the  day's  sweat  from  under 
their  Nike  sneakers;  Deet  insect  repellent,  used 
by  the  U.S.  Army  in  Vietnam;  a  waterproof 
flashlight  from  L.  L.  Bean;  a  folding  saw  from 
Brookstone;  a  harmonica;  and  a  paperback  copy 
of  Henry  David  Thoreau's  The  Maine  Woods. 

After  they  departed  in  their  four-wheel-drive 
Subaru,  I  opened  my  copy  of  The  Maine  Woods 
to  the  appendix.  Item  VI,  "Outfit  for  an  Excur- 
sion," solemnly  lists  supplies  for  two  men  and 
their  Indian  guide  setting  out  in  July  some  140 
years  ago:  "a  check  shirt,  stout  old  shoes,  thick 
socks .  .  .  one  pair  drawers .  .  .  one  blanket,  best 
gray,  seven  feet  long .  .  .  veil  and  gloves  and 
insect-wash.  .  .  soft  hardbread,  twenty-eight 
pounds;  pork,  sixteen  pounds;  sugar,  twelve 
pounds ...  six  lemons,  good  to  correct  the  pork 
and  warm  water.  .  .  .  Expense  of  preceding  outfit 
is  twenty-four  dollars." 

Nowhere  is  Thoreau's  preoccupation  with  par- 
ticulars more  evident  than  in  this  wonderfully 
complete  appendix,  listing  trees,  plants,  birds, 
quadrupeds,  and  Indian  words  in  addition  to  the 
"Outfit  for  an  Excursion."  From  the  Indian  glos- 
sary we  leam  that  Michigan  is  the  name  of  a 
"good-for-nothing  fish";  AUeqash  is  the  word  for 
hemlock  bark,  useful  in  shaping  tepees.  The  lake 

Maxine  Kumin' s  most  recent  collection  of  poetry,  The 
Lx)ng  Approach,  will  be  issued  in  paperback  !?>•  Penguin 
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gained  its  name  from  the  Indian  hunting  camps 
on  its  shore. 

The  literal  is  always  TTioreau's  base.  Just  as  he 
surveys  Walden  Pond  with  cod  line  and  stone  to 
eradicate  the  myth  of  its  bottomlessness,  so  in 
this  heady  account  of  the  spell  the  Maine  woods 
cast  over  him  he  constructs  a  terminolog>'  of 
measurement  and  specificity  with  which  to 
plumb  the  wilderness. 

"I  speak  only  of  what  I  saw,"  he  says  by  way  of 
introduction  to  his  list  of  more  than  a  hundred 
flowers,  plants,  and  shrubs,  citing  both  their 
Latin  and  popular  names.  Nothing  escapes  his 
attention.  In  a  clearing  he  notes  such  recogniz- 
able species  as  dandelion,  lamb's-quarters,  shep- 
herd's purse,  and  buttercup,  commonly  thought 
of  as  having  been  introduced  from  Europe,  and 
speculates  that  they  may  have  "accompanied 
man  as  far  into  the  woods  as  Chesuncook,  and 
had  naturalized  themselves  there.  ..." 

The  list  of  quadrupeds  is  small,  and  includes 
the  moose — "tvood-eaters,  the  word  is  said  to 
mean."  Thoreau  was  enchanted  to  discover  that 
the  Abenakis  had  separate  words  not  only 
for  the  male  and  the  female,  but  also  for  "the 
bone  which  is  in  the  middle  of  the  heart  of  the 
moose  (!),  and  for  his  left  hind-leg." 

It  always  makes  me  a  little  sad  to  remember 
that  after  all  the  care  he  took  with  this  text, 
TTioreau  did  not  live  to  see  it  in  print.  When  he 
died  of  tuberculosis  in  1862  at  the  age  of  forty- 
four,  he  was  still  revising  the  essays,  "a  knot," 
he  told  Eller>'  Charming,  "I  cannot  untie."  In 
fact,  the  last  sentence  he  spoke  was  said  to  con- 
tain only  two  intelligible  words,  moose  and 
Indian. 

Moose  and  Indian  abound  in  this  book,  com- 
posed of  three  essays  drawn  from  three  forays 
Thoreau  made  into  the  northern  wilderness.  He 
first  traveled  there  in  1846,  while  he  was  living 
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man  without  a 

vocation, 

devoting  himself 

to  what 

seemed  like 

inconsequential 

rambles 


in  the  little  hut  on  Walden  Pond  and  recording 
in  his  journal  the  reflections  and  daily  events 
that  were  to  make  his  reputation  as  a  natural  his- 
torian and  philosopher. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  first  trip  was  to  climb 
Katahdin — Ktaadn,  he  spelled  it  then,  "an  In- 
dian word,  signifying  highest  land."  Only  tour 
recorded  ascents  predate  Thoreau's.  From  the 
sound  of  it,  his  was  a  daring  venture:  he  climbed 
for  long  stretches  over  the  tops  of  old  spruce 
trees  that  had  grown  up  between  huge  glacial 
boulders. 

Once,  slumping  through,  I  looked  down  ten  feet, 
into  a  dark  and  cavernous  region,  and  saw  the  stem 
of  a  spruce,  on  whose  top  1  stood,  as  on  a  mass  of 
coarse  basket-work,  fully  nine  inches  in  diameter  at 
the  ground.  These  holes  were  bears'  dens,  and  the 
bears  were  even  then  at  home. 

In  Walden  Thoreau  can  speak  ot  "the  friend- 
ship of  the  seasons"  and  claim  that  "every  little 
pine  needle .  .  .  swelled  with  sympathy  and  be- 
friended me."  But  in  The  Maine  Woods  he  must 
cope  with  a  wilderness  so  savage  and  so  pro- 
found that  it  seems  to  have  burst  the  bonds  ot 
historical  time,  idere,  he  stands  "deep  within 
the  hostile  ranks  of  clouds.  .  .  a  dark,  damp  crag 


In  1853  he  went  north  again,  this  time  to 
Chesuncook  Lake,  and  in  1857  he  made  the  ma- 
jor circle  of  the  .-Mlegash  and  the  East  Branch  of 
the  Penobscot  with  Joe  Polis,  his  Indian  guide. 

Emerson  complained  about  TTioreau's  endless 
fascination  with  the  wilderness,  confiding  to  his 
journal  (these  transcendentalists  were  staunch 
diar\-keepers)  that  "Henr\- .  .  .  talks  birch-bark 
to  all  comers";  but  I  revel  in  the  sonority  of 
Thoreau's  response  to  the  extremely  rugged 
climb  up,  then  down,  Katahdin,  most  of  which 
he  accomplished  by  himself,  as  his  companions 
stayed  behind  to  make  camp: 

I  looked  with  awe  at  the  ground  I  trod  on,  to  see 
what  the  Powers  had  made  there,  the  form  and 
fashion  and  material  of  their  work.  This  was  that 
Earth  of  which  we  have  heard,  made  out  of  Chaos 
and  Old  Night.  Here  was  no  man's  garden,  hut  the 
unhandselled  globe.  It  was  not  lawn,  nor  pasture, 
nor  mead,  nor  woodland,  nor  lea,  nor  arable,  nor 
waste-land.  It  was  the  fresh  and  natural  surface  of 
the  planet  Earth,  as  it  was  made  for  ever  and 
ever, — to  be  the  dwelling  of  man,  we  say — so  Na- 
ture made  it,  and  man  may  use  it  if  he  can. 

The  search  for  that  unhandselled  globe  is 
what  has  driven  climbers  to  Everest,  homestead- 


■ 


to  the  right  or  left,"  and  compares  his  situation 
to  that  of  Prometheus  on  his  rock.  The  scenery' 
is  "vast,  Titanic,  and  such  as  man  never  inhab- 
its." He  is  hard  put  to  deal  with  the  isolation: 
"Some  part  of  the  beholder,  even  some  vital 
part,  seems  to  escape  through  the  loose  grating 
of  his  ribs. ...  He  is  more  lone  than  you  can 
imagine." 

More  lone — not  the  sojounier  in  Concord, 
but  a  frightened  mortal  on  the  tlanks  ot  Katah- 
din. "Nature  has  got  him  at  disadvantage,  .  .  . 
pilfers  him  of  some  of  his  divine  faculty. .  .  .  She 
seems  to  say  stemlv,  whv  came  ve  here  before 
your  time'" 


ers  to  Alaska,  explorers  to  the  source  of  the 
Amazon.  The  concept  of  the  unhandselled  globe 
now  applies  to  outer  space,  which  seems  made 
purely  out  of  Chaos  and  Old  Night;  however,  it 
lacks  its  resident  lyricist,  at  least  so  far.  None  of 
the  voyagers  to  the  moon  thought  to  feel  "pil- 
fered of  divine  faculty."  Has  technol- 
ogy robbed  us  of  our  capacity  for  awe? 


T, 


_o  his  own  townspeople  Thoreau  was  a  radi- 
cal and  an  eccentric,  a  man  without  a  vocation, 
supporting  himself  doing  odd  jobs,  devoting 
himself  to  what  seemed  to  them  inconsequential 
rambles,  and  living  like  a  hermit  on  the  shores 
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f  Walden  Pond.  What  he  did  best  was  to  ob- 
srve,  gaufje,  record,  and  measure  every  aspect 
f  nature,  reporting  his  findings  in  more  than 
wenty  journals,  from  which  his  published  work 
5  drawn.  And  wherever  he  went,  his  sympathy 
3r  the  animal  struggle  for  survival  went  with 
lim. 

At  the  sight  of  a  slaughtered  moose,  in  this 
instance  a  female  separated  from  her  nursing  calf 
rid  gunned  down,  he  wrote:  "a  tragical  business 
t  was.  .  .  to  see  the  warm  milk  stream  trom  the 
ent  udder,  and  the  ghastly  naked  red  carcass  ap- 
)earing  from  within  its  seemly  robe,  which  was 
aade  to  hide  it."  In  fact  Thoreau  was  never  quite 
;omfortable  with  the  ethos  of  hunting.  Indeed, 
:ven  casting  for  fish  gave  him  some  disquiet.  "1 
•.annot  fish  without  tailing  a  little  in  self-re- 
pect,"  he  says  in  \XaUen. 

"This  hunting  of  the  moose  merely  for  the 
atisfaction  of  killing  him,"  he  continues  in  The 
'Aaine  Woods,  "not  even  for  the  sake  of  his  hide, 
vithout  making  an  extraordinary  exertion  or 
Tinning  any  risk  yourself,  is  too  much  like  going 
)ut  by  night  to  some  woodside  pasture  and 
ihooting  your  neighbor's  horses." 

An  aroused  Thoreau,  the  angry  conservation- 
i.st,  is  at  his  rhetorical  best  condemning  the  log- 
gers' depredations.  Much  of  The  Maine  Woods 
i  examines  the  logging  industry  in  the  middle  oi 
:he  nineteenth  century  and  its  effect  on  what  we 
"lave  learned  to  call  the  ecology  of  the  region. 

Speaking  of  "the  chopper,"  Thoreau  says  that 
'he  admires  the  log,  the  carcass  or  corpse,  more 
than  the  tree.  .  .  .  The  Anglo  American  can  in- 
deed cut  down  and  grub  up  all  this  waving  forest 
and  make  a  stump  speech  and  vote  for  Buchan- 
an on  its  ruins,  but  he  cannot  converse  with  the 
spirit  of  the  tree  he  fells — he  cannot  read  the 
poetry  and  mythology  which  retire  as  he  ad- 
vances." 

This  is  a  taste  of  the  Yankee  asperity  Thoreau 
brings  so  often  to  bear  in  the  service  of  goodness 
and  truth  as  he  conceives  them.  He  is  rather 
more  ambivalent  about  the  American  Indian, 
wanting  desperately  to  see  in  him  a  noble  savage 
who  might  have  stepped  out  of  the  pages  of  Fen- 
imore  Cooper.  But  the  Indian  who  might  impart 
great  revelation  to  the  effete,  civilized  white  set- 
tler is  merely  a  myth.  The  romantic  image  of  pu- 
rity and  quiet  strength  evanesces  before  the 
reality  of  the  native  American  already  greatly 
corrupted  by  the  white  man's  liquor,  the  white 
man's  diseases,  his  guns  and  ammunition. 

Alas,  Thoreau's  Indians  are  unwashed  and 
untidy,  lacking  the  good  middle-class  virtues  of 
rhe  man  of  Concord.  They  have  lost  the  knowl- 
edge of  their  forebears,  lack  a  sense  of  their  own 
history,  and  are  illiterate.  Absent,  too,  is  the 
great  fortitude  he  expected  of  them.  At  one 
point  Joe  Polis,  his  Indian  guide,  "lay  groaning 


under  his  canoe  on  the  bank,  looking  very  woe- 
begone, yet  it  was  only  a  common  case  of  colic. 
You  would  not  have  thought,  it  you  had  seen 
him  lying  about  thus,  that  he  was  the  proprietor 
of  so  many  acres  in  that  neighborhood.  ...  It 
seemed  to  me  that,  like  the  Irish,  he  made  a 
greater  ado  about  his  sickness  than  a  Yankee 
does,  and  was  more  alarmed  about  himself." 

But  Thoreau's  Indian  is  at  home  in  the  forest; 
he  can  strike  out  cross-country,  secure  in  his 
ability  to  come  out  of  the  woods  unharmed  at 
the  exact  place  he  entered.  The  white  man  is  at 
a  loss  in  the  bush;  he  does  not  dare  to  leave  his 
campsite  after  dark: 

You  commonly  make  your  camp  just  at  sun- 
down, and  are  collecting  wood,  getting  your  sup- 
per, or  pitching  your  tent  while  the  shades  of  night 
are  gathering  around  and  adding  to  the  already 
dense  gloom  of  the  forest. . .  .  you  may  run  down  to 
the  shore  for  a  dipper  of  water,  and  get  a  clearer 
view  for  a  short  distance  up  or  down  the 
stream. .  . .  That  is  as  if  you  had  been  to  town  or 
civilized  parts.  But  there  is  no  sauntering  off  to  see 
the  country,  and  ten  or  fifteen  rods  seems  a  great 
way  from  your  companions,  and  you  come  hack 
with  the  air  of  a  much  travelled  man,  as  from  a  long 
journey,  with  adventures  to  relate,  though  you  may 
have  heard  the  crackling  of  the  fire  all  the  while, — 
and  at  a  hundred  rods  you  might  be  lost  past  recov- 
ery, and  have  to  camp  out. 

I  treasure  this  description  of  the  dense  ever- 
green forests  of  the  Northeast,  for  they  remain 
c^ur  precious  resource.  Yet  how  many  of  us  have 
actually  gone  deep  enough  into  the  woods  so 
that  no  extraneous  sound — no  truck  or  barking 
dog,  chainsaw  or  human  speech — penetrates? 
There  "the  trees  are  a  standing  night,  and  every 
fir  and  spruce  which  you  fell  is  a  plume  plucked 
from  night's  raven  wing,"  rhapsodizes  Thoreau. 
He  is  entitled  to  his  hyperbolic  metaphor,  for 
he  has  been  there.  And  then  immediately  he 
shaves  the  sentimentality  of  his  raven's  wing 
with  a  description  of  the  lengths  one  must  go  to 
deter  the  mosquito  hordes,  ever  a  recurrent 
theme. 

Remoteness  is  less  threatening  in  this  centu- 
ry. With  crampons  and  pitons  and  nylon  ropes, 
with  emergency  oxygen  and  two-way  radios,  we 
can  assault  the  highest  peaks.  But  although  our 
wild  places  have  shrunk,  all  of  us  who  write, 
however  tangentially,  about  the  human  place  in 
nature  hold  a  legacy  from  Thoreau.  His  lan- 
guage of  specificity,  from  its  soaring  allusions  to 
mythology  to  its  startling  metaphors,  goes  be- 
yond the  clinical  measurements  of  the  laborato- 
ry biologist,  with  whom  he  shares  a  passion  for 
accuracy.  Thoreau  makes  us  see  ourselves  as  part 
of  the  picture,  standing  somewhere  in  the  mid- 
dle ground,  looking  in  both  directions,  to  the 
mountains,  and  into  the  moss  at  our  feet.        ■ 


How  many  of 
us  have 
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T, 


.he  summer  Nicky 
was  so  sick,  I  would  leave  work  a  little  early  and 
go  to  the  Chinese  takeout  place  on  Forty-ninth 
Street.  After  a  while  it  was  my  regular  routine. 
Nicky  would  call  me  at  the  office  and  place  his 
order.  "An  egg  roll,  of  course,"  he'd  say.  "And 
sweet  and  sour  shrimp.  And  Mom,  would  you 
bring  me  a  Coke?"  1  didn't  like  him  to  have  soft 
drinks,  but  he'd  say,  "Please,  please,"  tr\'ing  to 
sound  pitiful,  and  I'd  always  get  one  for  him  in 
the  end.  It  was  hard  to  refuse  him  anything  that 
summer.  When  I'd  get  to  the  hospital  the  other 
mothers  would  be  there  already  with  their  shop- 
ping bags.  Soon  whole  families  would  be  gath- 
ered around  the  bedsides  of  the  children, 
everyone  eating  out  of  foil  containers  or  off  pa- 
per plates,  like  an  odd  kind  of  picnic  or  a  birth- 
day party  that  had  been  displaced. 

The  children's  wing  was  in  the  oldest  part  of 
the  hospital,  one  of  those  gloomy  gray  stone 
buildings  put  up  at  the  turn  of  the  centun,-. 
There  was  a  marble  rotunda  on  the  ground  floor. 
When  you  took  the  elevator  up,  there  was  no 
more  marble,  just  dim  green  corridors  and  un- 
ending linoleum  and  muffled  fake  laughter  from 
all  the  television  sets. 

1  was  never  in  the  ward  when  the  tele\ision 
wasn't  on.  The  kids  must  have  pressed  the 
switches  the  moment  they  woke  up.  If  you  came 
in  the  afternoon,  it  would  be  soap  operas  or 
game  shows;  in  the  evening  it  would  be  reruns  ot 
M'A'S'H  or  The  Odd  Couple.  There  was  a  vol- 
unteer who  called  herself  The  Teacher  and 
came  around  with  little  workbooks.  She  told  me 
once  she  was  going  to  bring  Nicky  some  litera- 
ture to  explain  what  a  biopsy  was.  In  a  stem 
voice  1  said,  "I'd  much  rather  you  didn't." 

I  kept  thinking  Nicky's  time  in  the  children's 
ward  would  irrevocably  change  him.  A  shadow 
was  falling  across  his  vision  of  life  and  there  was 
nothing  I  could  do.  Once  I  went  to  talk  to  a  psy- 
chiatrist. He  said,  "What  can  I  tell  vou?  Either 
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won  the  hlatioruil  Book  Critics  Circle  Award  for  auto- 
biography in  1983. 


this  will  do  damage  to  your  son,  or  he  will  rise  to 
the  occasion  and  be  a  hero."  This  immediately 
comforted  me,  though  it's  hard  to  say  why. 
Somehow  I  could  accept  the  logic  of  that 
answer. 

Nicky  had  seniority  in  Room  K  by  August. 
New  little  boys  kept  coming  and  going,  accident 
cases  mostly.  They  lay  beached  on  those  high 
white  beds,  bewildered  to  find  themselves  in  ar- 
rested motion.  Each  had  been  felled  by  some 
miscalculation — running  out  too  fast  in  front  of 
a  car,  jumping  off  a  fence  the  wrong  way.  They'd 
go  home  with  an  arm  or  leg  in  a  cast  and  sit  out 
the  summer,  listening  for  the  bell  of  the  ice- 
cream truck,  driving  their  mothers  crazy.  "Hey 
man,  what  you  break?"  they'd  ask  Nicky,  look- 
ing at  the  plaster  around  his  torso  with  respect. 
"You  break  your  back  or  something?" 

He  could  explain  his  condition  as  if  he  were  a 
junior  scientist  laying  out  an  interesting  prob- 
lem, using  the  language  he'd  picked  up  from 
the  doctors — "left  lumbar  vertebra .  .  .  unknown 
organism."  He'd  say,  "You  see,  in  the  X-ray 
there's  a  white  swelling  on  the  left  lumbar  verte- 
bra." There  w^ere  men  in  a  laboratory  hunting 
the  unknown  organism.  He  made  it  sound  like  a 
movie — you  could  imagine  the  men  in  their 
white  coats  bent  over  their  test  tubes.  All  they 
had  to  do  was  find  it,  he'd  say  in  a  confident 
voice,  and  then  they  could  cure  him. 

Sometimes  I'd  look  around  the  room  and  stare 
at  all  those  simple  broken  limbs  in  envy.  I  won- 
dered if  Nicky  did  that,  too.  Why  had  it  been 
necessary  for  him  to  learn  the  awful  possibilities, 
how  your  own  body  could  suddenly  turn  against 
you,  become  the  enemy? 

He  was  the  little  scientist  and  he  was  the 
birthday  boy.  When  the  pain  would  come,  he'd 
hold  on  to  my  hand  the  way  he  had  at  home  on 
those  nights  I'd  sat  up  with  him.  "Do  you  see 
that?"  he'd  say,  pointing  to  the  decal  of  a  yellow 
duckling  on  the  wall  near  his  bed.  "Isn't  that  ri- 
diculous to  have  that  here,  that  stupid  duck?" 

I  agreed  with  him  about  the  duck  and  Room 
K's  other  decorations — brown  Disneyesque 
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iinnies  in  various  poses,  a  fat-cheeked  Mary 
id  her  little  lamb,  all  of  them  scratched  and 
lolently  scribbled  over.  I  could  see  how  they 
ireatened  the  dignity  of  a  ten-year-old.  The 
ospital  would  turn  vou  into  a  baby  if  you  didn't 
atch  out. 

1  kept  buying  Nicky  things;  so  did  his  father. 

ith  a  sick  child,  you're  always  trying  to  bring 
.tterent  pieces  of  the  outside  in,  as  it  to  say, 
fuit's  the  reality,  not  this.  There  was  a  game 
(lied  Boggle  that  he  was  interested  in  for  a 
cek,  and  his  own  tape  recorder,  which  fell  off 
le  bed  one  day  and  broke,  and  incredibly  intri- 
ite  miniature  robots  trom  Japan.  All  this  stuff 
lied  up  around  him.  The  fruit  my  mother 
rought  him  turned  brown  in  unopened  plastic 
ags. 

Nicky  liked  only  one  thing,  really;  he  could 
ave  done  without  all  the  rest.  A  fantasy  war 
ime  called  D&lD  that  was  all  the  rage  among 
le  fifth  graders.  I  never  even  tried  to  under- 
and  it.  1  just  kept  buying  the  strange- looking 
ice  he  asked  tor  and  the  small  lead  figures  that 
e'd  have  to  paint  himselt — dragons  and  wizards 
nd  goblins — and  new  strategy  books  with  ever 
lore  complicated  rules.  "I  want  to  live  in  a  fan- 
isv  world,"  he  told  me.  I  remember  it  shocked 
le  a  little  that  he  knew  so  explicitly  what  he 
as  doing. 

He  refused  to  come  back  from  that  world  very 
luch.  There  were  nights  he'd  hardly  stop  play- 
ig  to  talk  to  me.  He'd  look  up  only  when  1  was 
.■aving  to  tell  me  the  colors  he  needed.  When 
d  encourage  Nicky  to  get  to  know  the  other 
ids,  he'd  look  at  me  wearily.  "They  don't  have 
he  same  interests,"  he'd  say. 

"Maybe  you  could  interest  them  in  what 
ou're  doing." 

"Mom ...  1  can't.  I'd  have  to  start  them  from 
he  beginning." 

Still,  1  was  grateful  to  the  makers  of  D<Sj.D, 
:rateful  he  had  a  way  to  lose  himself.  There  were 
hings  happening  in  the  children's  wing  I  didn't 
vant  him  to  find  out  about,  things  1  didn't  want 
o  know.  If  you  walked  those  corridors  you 
lassed  certain  quiet,  darkened  rooms  where 
here  were  children  who  weren't  ever  going  to 
;et  well;  there  were  parents  on  the  elevator  with 
Avollen  faces  who'd  never  look  you  in  the  eye.  A 
ittle  girl  in  Room  G  died  during  visiting  hours.  I 
:ould  hear  her  as  soon  as  I  got  off  on  the  fifth 
loot,  a  terrible  high-pitched,  rattling  moan  that 
'11  never  forget.  It  went  on  and  on  and  there 
.vere  doctors  running  down  the  hall  with  ma- 
;hinery. 

I  walked  into  Nicky's  room  with  my  shopping 
t^ag  from  the  Chinese  takeout  place.  He  was 
>taring  at  all  his  figures  lined  up  in  battle  forma- 
tion; he  didn't  say  hello.  The  other  kids  weren't 
saying  much  either.  Their  parents  hadn't  come 


yet.  One  little  boy,  looking  scared,  asked  me, 
"What's  that  noise  out  there?"  "Oh,  someone's 
very  sick  tonight,"  I  said,  and  I  closed  the  door. 
1  just  shut  the  sound  out.  I  suppose  any  other 
parent  would  have  done  the  same.  The  strange 
thing  was,  I  felt  I'd  done  something  wrong, 
that  we  all  should  have  acknowledged  it  some- 
how, wept  for  the  child  who  was 
dying. 


I 


used  to  try  to  get  Nicky  out  of  bed  tor  some 
exercise.  We'd  walk  up  and  down  outside  his 
room  very  slowly,  the  IV  apparatus  trailing 
along  on  its  clumsy,  spindly  stand  like  a  dog  on  a 
leash.  Some  nights  we'd  sit  on  the  brown  plastic 
couch  in  the  visitors'  lounge,  and  Nicky  would 
drink  his  Coke  and  go  over  his  strategy  books. 

A  mentally  disturbed  boy  appeared  there  one 
night.  He  was  tall  and  had  a  man's  build  already, 
muscled  arms  and  shoulders,  though  I  later 
found  out  he  was  only  fifteen.  He  had  a  face  that 
could  have  been  beautiful,  but  you  didn't  want 
to  see  his  eyes.  They  were  red  and  inflamed, 
emptier  than  a  statue's.  I  thought  of  the  word 
baleful  when  I  saw  them.  The  boy  with  the  bale- 
ful eyes.  He  was  wearing  dirty  jeans  and  an  old 
gray  T-shirt.  I  thought  he  might  have  come  in 
off  the  street. 

Nicky  and  I  were  alone.  This  boy  walked 
right  over  and  stared  down  at  us.  I  spoke  to  him 
softly,  trying  to  sound  calm.  "Are  you  looking 
for  someone?"  I  said. 

He  shook  his  head,  grinning.  "Who?  Looking 
for  Mr.  Who.  Have  you  seen  Who?" 

I  said  I  hadn't  seen  him. 

"Are  you  a  nurse?  You're  not  a  nurse." 

"The  nurses  are  outside,"  I  said.  "Just  down 
the  hall." 

He  sat  down  next  to  Nicky.  He  rapped  on 
Nicky's  cast  with  his  knuckles.  "Hello  Mr. 
Who.  Want  a  cigarette?" 

Nicky  was  sitting  very  still.  "No  thanks.  I 
don't  smoke,"  he  said  in  a  small  voice. 

The  boy  laughed  and  stood  up.  He  took  out  a 
pack  of  cigarettes  and  some  matches.  He  lit  a 
match  and  held  it  up  close  to  Nicky's  face  for  a 
moment.  Then  he  lit  his  cigarette  with  it  and 
stared  down  at  us  a  while  longer.  "My  name  is 
Joseph,"  he  said.  "Do  you  like  me?" 

"I  like  you  very  much,"  I  said. 

He  studied  me  a  long  time,  almost  as  if  I  were 

someone  he  remembered.  Then  he  threw  the 

cigarette   on    the   floor   and   drifted 


E. 


out. 


rarlier  that  day,  a  boy  from  Nicky's  room 
had  gone  home.  When  we  got  back  there,  we 
saw  that  the  empty  bed  had  been  taken.  A  small 
suitcase  stood  beside  it  and  a  nurse  was  tucking 
in  the  blanket,  making  hospital  comers.  A  little 
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At  the  nursery 

school,  you 

could  smell 

crayons,  soap, 

chalk  dust. 

Sometimes  the 

thought  of  that 
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through  the  day 


while  later  an  intern  led  Joseph  in,  dressed  in 
pajamas.  "Mom,"  Nicky  whispered.  "They're 
putting  him  in  here." 

"Don't  worry  about  it,  honey,"  I  told  him. 

1  went  out  to  the  nurse  on  duty  at  the  desk 
and  made  a  complaint.  They  had  no  right  to  put 
a  boy  like  that  in  with  sick  children.  The  chil- 
dren would  be  frightened,  they  had  enough  to 
contend  with. 

"It's  the  only  bed  available,"  the  nurse  said. 
"There's  no  private  room  tor  him  now.  Tr\-  to 
understand — he's  sick,  too,  he  needs  care. 
We're  going  to  watch  the  situation  ver\-  careful- 
ly." I  told  her  about  the  cigarettes  and  the 
matches.  She  said,  "My  God.  We'll  take  care  of 
that." 

"Where  does  he  come  from,  anyway?"  I 
asked,  and  she  told  me  the  name  of 
some  institution  upstate. 


M, 


.y  telephone  rang  in  the  middle  of  the 
night.  A  nurse  said,  "Hold  on.  Your  son  insists 
on  speaking  to  you." 

Nicky  got  on  the  phone,  all  keyed  up  and  out 
of  breath.  "Mora,  you  have  to  give  me  some  ad- 
vice. You  know  that  guy  Joseph?" 

"What's  the  matter,  Nick?"  I  said. 

"Well,  guess  who  he's  picked  to  be  his  friend? 
He  keeps  getting  off  his  bed  and  coming  over  to 
talk  to  me.  It's  too  weird.  I  don't  know  what  to 
say  to  him,  so  I  just  listen." 

I  wanted  to  go  straight  to  the  hospital  and 
bring  Nicky  home.  I  said,  "I  guess  you're  doing 
the  right  thing,  honey."  1  asked  him  if  he  was 
scared. 

"Not  so  much.  But  it's  hard,  Mom." 

"The  next  time  he  bothers  you,  just  pretend 
you're  asleep.  Maybe  he'll  go  to  sleep,  too." 

"O.K. ,"  Nicky  said.  "Can  1  call  you  again  if  1 
have  to?" 

I  turned  on  the  lights  and  sat  up  and  read  so 

I'd  be  sure  to  hear  the  phone.  I  called  him  back 

early    in    the    morning.    Joseph   was   sleeping, 

Nicky  told  me.  The  nurse  had  finally 

given  him  some  kind  ot  pill. 


I 


went  to  the  office  as  usual  but  I  couldn't  get 
much  accomplished.  Around  three  I  gave  up 
and  went  to  the  hospital.  Thev  were  mopping 
the  corridors  and  a  game  show  was  on  in  Room 
K.  A  housewife  from  Baltimore  had  just  won  a 
walk- in  refrigerator  and  a  trip  for  two  to  Bermu- 
da. "Yay!  It's  the  fat  ladyl  I  knew  iti"  a  kid  was 
yelling.  1  found  Nicky  propped  up  in  bed  paint- 
ing a  dragon,  making  each  scale  of  its  wing  a  dif- 
ferent color.  I  looked  around  for  Joseph,  but  1 
didn't  see  him. 

"I'm  concentrating.  Mom,"  Nicky  said. 

"Is  everything  O.K.?"  I  whispered. 

With  a  sigh  he  put  down  his  brush.  "Joseph  is 


taking  a  walk.  That's  what  Joseph  does.  Bu 
don't  worr\' — he'll  be  back."  Then  he  said 
"Mom,  sometimes  Joseph  seems  almost  all  right 
I  ask  him  questions  and  he  tells  me  very  sac 
things." 

"What  kinds  of  things?" 

"Stuff  about  his  life.  He  doesn't  go  to  school 
you  know.  He  lives  in  a  hospital  with  grown-ups 
He  thinks  he's  going  to  live  there 
long  time — maybe  always." 


W. 


hen  Nicky  was  little,  I  used  to  take  him  tc 
nursen,-  school  on  the  way  to  work.  It  wasn' 
convenient,  but  I  never  minded.  The  place,  as 
recall  it,  was  always  yellow  with  sunlight.  Greer 
sweet  potato  vines  climbed  up  the  windows  anc 
there  were  hamsters  dozing  in  a  cage.  In  th« 
morning  the  teacher  would  put  up  the  painting 
the  children  had  done  the  day  before.  You  coulc 
smell  crayons,  soap,  chalk  dust.  And  all  the  lit 
tie  perfect  children  pulling  off  their  coats  had  < 
shine  about  them,  a  newTiess.  I  was  getting  m^ 
divorce  then.  Sometimes  the  thought  of  tha 
bright  place  would  get  me  through  the  day,  th< 
idea  that  it  was  there  and  that  Nicky  was  in  it— 
as  if  I'd  been  allowed  a  small  vision  o{  harmony, 
I  thought  of  it  again  that  afternoon  at  the  hos 

pital.  I  couldn't  get  back  to  it;  it  wa 

lost,  out  of  reach. 


I 


.n  the  institution  Joseph  came  from,  the 
must  have  kept  him  very  confined.  In  the  chil 
dren's  wing  he  roamed  the  corridors.  One  day  < 
nurse  found  him  standing  in  a  room  he  shouldn' 
have  been  in  and  had  to  bring  him  back  t( 
Room  K.  "Joseph,  you  stay  in  here,"  she  admon 
ished  him.  He  walked  up  and  down,  banging  hi 
fists  against  the  beds.  He  poked  at  little  kids  am 
chanted  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "Hey!  Hey 
What  do  you  say  today!" — which  might  hav< 
been  a  form  of  greeting. 

He  stopped  by  Nicky's  bed  and  watched  hin 
paint  the  dragon.  He  pressed  down  on  it  with  hi; 
thumb.  "Hey,  the  mad  monster  game!" 

"Wet  paint,  Joseph,"  warned  Nicky. 

Joseph  took  the  dragon  right  off  the  night  ta^ 
ble.  "Joseph,  you  creep!"  Nicky  yelled,  his  eye: 
filling  with  tears. 

I  went  over  to  him  and  held  out  my  hand 
"I'm  sorry.  Nicky  needs  his  dragon."  It  was  ode 
how  Joseph  inspired  politeness. 

He  stared  down  at  my  open  palm  as  if  puzzlinj 
over  its  significance.  "That  wasn't  Nick's,"  h< 
said. 

Joseph  stood  by  the  door  in  the  evening  whei 
the  families  came,  when  the  bags  of  food  wert| 
opened  and  the  paper  plates  passed  around 
went  out  to  get  Nicky  a  hamburger  and  a  choco 
late  milkshake.  When  I  came  back,  the  rooir| 
smelled   of  fried   chicken    and   everyone   wasi 
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■atching  The  Odd  Couple.  Joseph  hiy  on  his 
ed.  He  had  pur  his  arm  cner  rhose  red  eyes,  as  if 
le  hghr  were  hurring  hi;n. 

Nicky  tapped  my  arm.  "Do  you  see  that, 
iom?  No  one  came  for  him." 

I  said,  "Mayhe  there's  no  one  to  come, 
licky." 

"Someone  should." 

I  handed  him  his  milkshake.  He  peeled  the 
aper  off  the  straw  and  stuck  it  through  the  hole 
1  the  lid  of  the  container.  For  a  while  he 
virled  it  around.  "Mom,  I  think  you  should  get 
im  something.  Can  you.'" 

I  went  down  to  the  machines  in  the  basement 
nd  got  Joseph  an  ice-cream  sandwich.  I  put  it 
n  his  dinner  tray.  I  said,  "Joseph,  this  is  for 
ou."  His  arm  stayed  where  it  was.  I  touched  his 
loulder.  "Do  you  like  ice  cream?"  I  said  loudly. 

Mrs.  Rodriguez,  who  was  sitting  beside  the 
ext  bed,  talking  to  her  son  Emilio,  whispered 
3  me  fiercely.  "Loco.  Muy  loco.  You  under- 
tand?  No  good  here.  No  good." 

She  wasn't  wrong.  I  couldn't  argue.  The  ice- 
ream  sandwich  was  melting,  oozing  through  its 
■aper  wrapping.  I  went  back  to  Nicky  and  took 
lim  tor  his  walk. 

Later,  out  in  the  corridor,  we  saw  Joseph.  He 

ook  a  swipe  at  Nicky's  cast  as  we  passed  him 

nd  yelled   after   us,    "Dragon   Man   and   the 

Mom!"  There  was  chocolate  smeared 

all  over  his  mouth. 
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he  next  day  I  bought  an  extra  egg  roll  at  the 
akeout  place.  It  seemed  I'd  have  to  keep  on 
vith  what  I'd  started,  though  I  had  no  idea  how 
nuch  Joseph  would  remember.  I  kept  thinking 
)f  him  during  visiting  hours,  lying  there  alone. 
X'hat  I  really  wanted  was  to  walk  into  Room  K 
ind  find  him  gone,  some  other  arrangement 
nade,  so  I  could  remove  him  from  the  list  of  ev- 
erything that  troubled  me. 

When  I  got  to  the  hospital,  some  of  the  other 
sarents  were  there,  earlier  than  usual.  They 
were  standing  in  the  corridor  near  the  head 
lurse's  desk.  One  of  the  mothers  had  her  arm 
iround  Mrs.  Rodriguez,  who  was  wiping  her  eyes 
ivith  some  Kleenex.  They  gestured  to  me  to  join 
them.  "The  supervisor  is  coming  to  talk  to  us 
about  our  problem,"  someone  said. 

"What  happened?"  I  asked  Mrs.  Rodriguez. 

She  blew  her  nose;  it  seemed  hard  for  her  to 
speak.  "Joseph!  Joseph!  Who  do  you  think?" 

Joseph  had  somehow  gotten  hold  of  some 
cigarettes  and  matches.  He  had  held  a  lighted 
match  near  Emilio's  eyes.  "To  bum  my  son!" 
!cried  Mrs.  Rodriguez.  Emilio  was  only  eight,  a 
"frail  little  boy  with  a  broken  collarbone. 

I  put  down  my  shopping  bag  and  waited  with 

the  others.  When  the  supervisor  came,  1  spoke 

■!up,  too.  Irresponsibility,  negligence,  lack  of  con- 


sideration— the  words  came  so  fluently,  as  if 
from  the  mmith  of  the  kind  of  person  I'd  always 
distrusted,  some  person  with  very  sure  opinions 
about  tightness  and  wrongness  and  what  was 
good  for  society. 

The  supervisor  already  had  his  computer 
working  on  the  situation.  "Just  give  us  an  hour," 
he  said. 

In  Room  K  an  orderly  had  been  posted  to 
keep  an  eye  on  Joseph.  He'd  made  Joseph  lie 
down  on  his  bed.  The  children  were  subdued; 
they  talked  in  murmurs.  Even  the  television  was 
on  low,  until  a  parent  turned  up  the  volume. 
There  was  an  effort  to  create  the  atmosphere  of 
the  usual  picnic. 

Nicky  looked  wide-eyed,  pale.  "Did  you  hear 
what  Joseph  did  to  Emilio?" 

I  leaned  over  him  and  pushed  the  wet  hair  off 
his  forehead.  "Nicky,  don't  worry  about  Joseph 
anymore.  They're  going  to  move  him  in  a  little 
while  to  a  room  by  himself" 

I  started  opening  containers  from  the  Chinese 
takeout  place,  and  there  was  the  egg  roll  I'd 
meant  to  give  Joseph.  I  angled  my  chair  so  that  I 
wouldn't  have  to  see  him.  It  was  as  though  life 
were  full  of  nothing  but  intolerable  choices. 

"Eat  something,"  I  said  to  Nicky. 

In  a  loud,  dazed  voice,  a  kid  in  the  room  was 
talking  on  the  phone.  "Hey,  Grandma,  guess 
who  this  is?  I'm  gonna  see  you  soon,  you  bet.  I'm 
gonna  get  on  a  plane  and  fly.  Yeah,  I'll  bring  my 
little  bathing  suit.  Gonna  see  you,  Grandma. 
Gonna  see  you." 

"Mom,"  Nicky  whispered.  "Can  you 
hear  him?" 


w 
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'e  were  there  when  he  left,  everyone  was 
there.  Two  nurses  came  in  and  walked  over  to 
him.  "Joseph,  it's  time  to  get  moving  now,"  one 
of  them  said.  "Let's  get  your  personal  things 
together." 

They  got  him  out  of  bed  very  quickly.  One 
took  his  suitcase;  the  other  had  him  by  the  arm. 
The  orderly  positioned  himself  in  front  of  them. 
Nicky  turned  his  face  into  the  pillow  when  they 
started  walking  between  the  rows  of  beds.  I  was 
holding  his  hand  and  he  kept  squeezing  my  fin- 
gers, not  letting  go. 

As  he  passed  by  us,  Joseph  broke  away  from 

the  nurse.  For  a  moment  he  loomed  over  Nicky 

and  me.  He  kissed  me  on  the  top  of  the  head. 

Then  they  took  him  out   into   the 

long,  dim  corridors. 
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hen  Nicky  was  thirteen,  he  said  he 
couldn't  remember  much  about  his  childhood. 
He  wanted  to,  but  he  couldn't.  The  whole  sub- 
ject made  him  very  angry.  "What  I  remember," 
he  said,  "is  Joseph." 

Nicky  got  well  but  he  got  old.  ■ 


The  children 
were  subdued; 
they  talked  in 
murmurs.  Even 
the  television 
was  on  low, 
until  a  parent 
turned  up  the 
volume 
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ROSES 
OF  EDEN 

By  Helen  ]ones 
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'awn  in  my  room  is 
the  color  of  ashes.  "Time  to  rise  and  shine,"  my 
mother's  voice  echoes  in  the  empty  bedroom, 
though  she  is  not  here.  No  one  is  here  except 
me.  I  am  lying  on  my  back,  mouth  open,  breath- 
ing heavily,  noticing  in  the  ashen  light  that  the 
portrait  of  my  late  husband,  Victor,  is  hanging 
slightly  crooked  against  the  blue  wallpaper.  For 
months  now,  I  have  practiced  calling  him,  with 
Victorian  decorum,  "my  late  husband  Victor." 
He  hated  the  name. 

My  children  are  at  summer  camp,  learning 
about  kindling  wood,  tepee  fires,  and  how  to 
cook  over  tuna  cans  filled  with  corrugated  card- 
board and  paraffin.  And  for  the  first  time  in  sev- 
en years  I  am  alone  in  my  own  house. 

There's  nothing  on  my  agenda  for  the  day. 
Maybe  I'll  visit  the  lover  oi  the  woman  who 
rents  my  basement.  He  works  graveyard  shift 
and  should  be  arriving  any  minute  in  his  laced- 
up  boots  and  canvas  coveralls.  1  could  pay  him  a 
visit  wearing  only  a  purple  bath  towel  tucked  be- 
neath my  armpits.  Or  I  could  scout  the  neigh- 
borhood for  bored  husbands.  Like  Mary  Ellen 
Gorbotsky's.  Otherwise,  what  else  is  there  to  do 
except  polish  the  silver? 

1  could  lie  here  in  bed,  waiting  for  a  religious 
manifestation.  Mother's  dream.  White  lilies 
could  burst  into  flame  on  mv  nightstand;  the 
church  could  dedicate  my  house  as  a  shrine. 
People  magazine  might  write  me  up.  Mother 
would  be  ecstatic.  She  dreams  of  paradise,  1 
dream  of  being  kidnapped  by  hermits  who  carry 
me  into  their  caves  to  sate  their  lust.  Always 
they  are  muscular,  rugged  men  dressed  in  well- 
cut  animal  skins,  their  beards  shaggy  but  clean, 
their  eyes  a  piercing  hazel.  Not  really  cave  men, 
but  certainly  savages;  they  never  cany  clubs, 

Helen  Jones  lues  in  Salt  Lake  Cay.  This  is  her  first  pub- 
lished short  story. 


never  drag  their  women  bv  the  hair.  It's  no  gooc 
being  thirty-two  and  a  widow. 

My  mother  named  me  Kiri,  short  for  Kyrit 
Eleison.  Better  than  Mary,  I  suppose,  thank  my 
lucky  stars,  or  Agnes,  both  of  which  she  consid- 
ered before  tilling  out  my  birth  certificate.  A 
very  religious  woman,  my  mother.  "Lamb  o\ 
God"  by  Gounod  is  her  idea  of  dinner  music. 
.Agnw^  Dei.  Hence  the  "Agnes."  I've  known  only 
two  Greeks  in  my  life,  and  neither  of  them  knew 
the  translation  of  Kyne  Eleison — "Lord,  have 
Mercy." 

Mother's  distinctive  theology  was  gleanec 
from  numerous  parish  socials  and  reading  the 
Bible  in  Greek,  a  language  she  learned  in  the 
titties.  Hell  is  solitary,  she  concludes,  while 
heaven  is  people — a  populous  paradise,  one  big 
familv  reunion  with  all  the  good  souls  ever  bom, 
billions  oi  first  cousins  once  removed  slapping 
roses  against  your  eyelids,  kissing  open 
mouthed,  getting  raspberr>'  preserves  on  youi 
shoulder  pads.  "Awake  in  heaven  and  you'll 
smell  roses,"  she  whispered  to  my  husband  a.^ 
thev  pulled  the  sheet  over  his  face.  These  rosee 
ot  hers  are  supposed  to  bloom  in  the  desert,  wa- 
terless roses,  and  anyone  trying  to  pick  one  will 
be  instantly  smitten  by  a  black  wing  swoopinj^ 
down  from  a  silk  moon. 

Once  a  devout  Catholic,  Mother  recenth 
converted  to  Mormonism  and  now  keeps  a  snap- 
shot of  Ezra  Taft  Benson  and  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower on  her  nightstand.  I  think  she  fell  for  the 
handsome,  short-haired  missionaries  with  theii 
Donny  Osmond  teeth  and  shiny  blue  ten-speed 
bikes.  A  celibate  is  always  a  challenge.  Just  ask 
me  or  Mary  Ellen  Gorbotsky. 

You  see,  in  our  senior  year  Mary  Ellen  and  I 
knew  a  boy  who  was  studying  for  the  priesthood. 
He  played  guitar  and  sang  folk  songs  while  try' 
ing  to  decide  whether  to  take  his  vows  or  go  to 
the  NBA  as  a  forward.  Between  verses  of  "Puff, 
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le  Magic  Dragon"  I  helped  him  try  to  make  up 

is  mind  about  the  priesthood  in  the  cloakroom 

f  St.  Sebastian's  Preparatory  School  for  Girls. 

Afterward,    all   through   my   daydreams,    he 

ept  calling  me,  "Kiri,  Kiri."  1  saved  relics  like  a 

X)d  pilgrim — slivers  of  wood  from  his  guitar;  a 

)ckof  his  hair  for  which  I  paid  Mary  Ellen  three 

.)llars  and  twenty  cents.  She  played  Horse  with 

im  once  in  the  gym  when  he  set  his  guitar 

own  just  for  a  minute.  He  took  jump  shots  and 

ied   layups   in   his  slick    leather   shoes.    She 

latched  him  shot  for  shot  till  the  last  one. 

For  months  after  that  time  in  the  cloakroom, 

henever  I  opened  the  door  to  my  dorm  room  it 

?emed  there  were  bundles  of  love  letters  flying 

razily  around,  banging  into  walls,  flying  out 

nrough   the   screened   window,    loose   in   the 

•  ind,  letters  I  couldn't  make  myself  send, 

hough  I  scribbled  dozens  of  them  each  night. 

"aul  to  the  Romans.  Paul  to  the  Galatians,  Paul 

0  the  Ephesians.  Furious  epistles.  The  walls  of 

he  dorm  room  were  relentlessly  white  against 

he  orange  plaid  covering  the  four-posters.  Mary 

illen  Gorbotsky  gargled  her  mouthwash  and  spit 

tout  the  third-story  window,  trying  to  hit  nuns 

>n  the  head,  then  did  deep-breathing  exercises 

o  make  herself  taller  so  she  would  get  drafted  by 

a  women's  semipro  team.    She  was 

sure  there  were  some. 
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hinking  of  him  now,  forgetting  the  sound  of 
lis  voice  but  remembering  the  way  he  didn't 
ook  at  me,  I  plunge  my  wrists  into  the  dishwa- 
er,  lathering  the  saucers,  touching  the  tines  of 
orks  with  roses  etched  into  the  handles.  I  soap 
■'*'  he  red  mugs,  thinking  of  sacramental  wine.  1 
lave  looked  out  this  window  three  times  a  day 
or  twelve  years  now,  always  wrist-deep  in  suds, 
•ehearsing  piety,  wondering  if  I  was  ever  noble 
;nough  to  be  a  nun,  though  I  did  look  good  in  a 
jvimple,  or  so  Mary  Ellen  told  me  once  when  we 
raided  the  laundry.  Behold  the  handmaid  of  the 
Lord,  who'd  rather  be  kidnapped  by  hermits  and 
dragged  off  to  caves  than  live  in  a  convent  or  go 
Dn  a  proselytizing  mission.  Hermits  should  al- 
ways be  singular,  I  suppose — hermit — because 
they  don't  socialize,  by  definition;  ergo,  they 
must  live  in  hell  (see  Mother's  theology). 

The  only  sound  I  hear  now  is  the  stereo  in  the 
basement  playing  "Lay,  Lady,  Lay,"  accompa- 
nied by  the  crackling  of  whalebones  in  my  cor- 
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set.  The  girlish  figure  I  brought  to  my  first 
confession  of  mortal  sin  has  long  since  taken  to 
haunting  the  cold  churchyard,  looking  for  the 

soul  that  vacated  it  one  afternoon 

during  basketball  season. 
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o  one  will  tell  you  his  sins.  Are  mine  so 
■  blue,  so  immense?  Was  Babylon  like  this'  Could 
I  swirl  down  the  vortex  to  paradise,  my  aban- 


doned body  lying  in  a  stamped-linen  bed, 
ST.  MARK'S  WOMEN'S  HOSPITAL,  veiled  nuns 
hovering,  stethoscopes  marking  time  like  pen- 
dulums, my  mother  bending  over  me,  saying, 
Awake  in  heaven  and  yt)u'll  smell  roses.  Could  1 
do  that?  It's  really  the  only  question  I  seriously 
need  an  answer  to.  Mother  calls  me  each  eve- 
ning at  sunset  to  mention  the  fleeting  nature  of 
mortality.  She  brings  me  white  roses  with  red- 
rimmed  petals,  the  roses  of  Eden  which  Adam 
stole  from  the  Garden.  She  mentions  eternal 
marriage.  "You  could  be  with  Vic  again,"  she 
says,  "if  you'd  accept  the  truth." 

By  window  light,  I  examine  my  wrists,  my 
wedding  band.  Should  1  take  it  off?  Is  it  time? 
Should  I  wear  it,  hoping  eternity  is  just  around 
the  comer?  To  me  it  is  all  apparition,  smoke, 
ether.  No  one  tells  the  truth,  ever. 

My  breath  fogs  up  Vic's  portrait,  his  fingers 
curved  over  the  back  of  a  velvet  chair  in  the 
photographer's  studio,  his  pale  hair  combed  for- 
ward to  cover  the  receding  hairline  which  never 
bothered  me  but  worried  him  to  distraction.  He 
hangs  askew  above  the  horsehair  love  seat  be- 
side our  bedroom  window.  I  no  longer  think  of 
him  as  a  miserly  lover,  purveyor  of  soft  and  occa- 
sional intercourse.  Victor,  the  perfectly  Victori- 
an gentleman.  1  loved  him.  I  never  slept  with 
him  till  we  got  married,  and  Mary  Ellen  can  say 
the  same  about  her  husband.  She  was  a  virgin  on 
her  wedding  day,  age  twenty-four,  after  a  satis- 
factory two-season  career  in  the  Women's  Pacif- 
ic Coast  Basketball  League,  her  purple  jersey 
embroidered  "18"  above  the  small  letters:  Old 
Ironsides   Brewery,    the    House   of 
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Lethbridge. 


id  I  mention  that  the  wtjuld-be  priest  is 
new  thirty-four  years  old  and  lives  two  blocks 
east  of  here  in  a  white  bungalow  with  blue  shut- 
ters, sharing  it  with  his  two  angelic  children  and 
his  blond  wife,  nee  Mary  Ellen  Gorbotsky,  who 
can  still  dribble  like  nobody's  business? 

That  time  in  the  cloakroom  was  a  February. 
We  kept  tripping  over  boots — brown  leather 
ones,  gray  nylon  ones  with  fur  lining,  even  the 
old-fashioned  black  slipovers  which  my  mother 
still  called  rubbers.  He  laughed  at  that. 

For  privacy,  we  went  up  to  my  room  in  the 
dorm  and  locked  the  door.  Only  the  Reverend 
Mother  had  a  key  besides  Mary  Ellen  and  my- 
self, and  Mary  Ellen  was  playing  center  against 
Sacred  Heart  that  afternoon.  She  could  discuss  a 
full-court  press  eloquently,  besides  demonstrat- 
ing the  moves,  so  I  was  glad  she  was  gone. 

"Just  hang  your  shirt  over  the  bedpost  there," 
I  told  him.  It  was  one  of  the  thirty-nine  oak  bed- 
steads donated  by  some  banker's  widow  after  she 
heard  we  were  sleeping  on  mattresses  on  the  li- 
noleum. They  had  an  assembly  in  her  honor  and 
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we  practically  had  to  iron  our  panties  and  starch 
our  knee  socks  just  to  watch  Sister  Monica  drape 
this  red  sash  over  the  old  lady's  shoulder  and 
down  between  her  big  bazooms  like  a  cross-your- 
heart  bra,  then  pin  the  thing  at  the  waist  of  the 
old  lady's  lavender  suit. 

So  this  boy,  the  would-be  priest,  went  ahead 
and  hung  his  shirt  and  pants  on  the  bedpost,  the 
legs  of  his  serge  trousers  dangling  off  to  the  sides 
like  windsocks  at  the  airport.  I  threw  back  the 
orange  plaid  bedspread  and  watched  his  eyes 
while  I  unhooked  my  bra  and  let  the  straps  slide 
down  to  my  wrists.  My  blue  panties  said  "Mon- 
day" just  above  the  elastic  on  the  right  leg — 
Mother's  idea  of  a  cute 
joke,  as  if  I  were  still 
five  years  old.  I  stepped 
out  of  them  and  hopped 
naked  onto  the  white 
sheets,  stretching  my 
toes  out,  wishing  I'd 
painted  the  nails  coral 
with  bits  of  cotton  stuck 
between  the  toes  to 
keep  from  smudging  the 
polish.  I  watched  the 
boy's  eyes,  singing  ho- 
sannas  in  my  mind.  He 
sat  on  the  bed  and 
touched  my  breasts  so 
lightly  it  felt  like  stand- 
ing before  an  open  win- 
dow, was  all.  He  circled  his  tingertips  over  the 
nipples,  not  looking  at  me,  whispering,  "Mary, 
Mary."  "It's  Kiri,"  I  said  aloud.  "You 
remember.  Ksrie  Eleison." 
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am  fifteen  years  older  now.  My  body's  be- 
ginning its  slow  dissolution  to  dust.  Doves  are 
having  babies  in  my  mattress  now;  I  hear  them, 
and  the  incessant  chirping  drives  me  into  the 
bathroom  for  earplugs.  I  see  the  bottle  of  green 
mouthwash  and  think  of  Mary  Ellen,  spitting  on 
nuns.  The  relics  in  my  room  are  cold  to  the 
touch — Mary  Ellen  Gorbotsky's  all-star  trophy 
beside  the  precious  sliver  of  wood  from  her  hus- 
band's guitar.  Flaming  blossoms  illuminate  my 
room  with  coarse  and  hollow  light.  The  priest 
has  heard  my  dark-veined  confession  and  his 
grief  is  eloquent.  The  portrait  of  my  late  hus- 
band, Victor,  will  watch  the  sunrise  with  me 
later. 

1  paint  my  lips  and  toenails  carmine  red, 
much  better  than  teenage-coral;  this  is  serious 
stuff  for  the  mature  woman.  I'm  ready  tor  my 
evening  on  the  town,  doing  the  clubs.  Backless 
shoes  make  me  ieel  so  sexy,  and  I  could  blot  up 
all  the  stains  in  town  with  these  lips,  licking  at 
the  rims  of  goblets.  In  a  dark  room,  stirring 
drinks  with  fuchsia  umbrellas  on  toothpick 


stems,  the  priest  and  I  watch  the  moonrise,  our 
separate  bedrooms  cold  as  desire.  He  called  me 
Mary,  forgetting  Kyne,  Kin. 

WTiite  as  summer,  my  skin  makes  the  lamp- 
light look  pale,  ^'e  nibble  rose  petals  and  speak 
of  the  neighborhood,  of  blue  shutters  on  white 
bungalows,  golden  boughs  trailing  from  our  lip^ 
just  as  they  did  when  we  composed  the  obituary 
Wreaths  of  laurel  and  olive  fan  the  specters  hov 
enng  around  us,   spewing  Mother's  theology, 
dripping  off  the   Casablanca  fans.    Perhaps  I! 
should  take  a  Mormon  husband  to  win  Mother's i 
favor. 

Across  my  double  bed — mine  and  Vic's — no- 
vitiates file,  chanting  in 
monotone,  parceling 
out  decayed  brioche  for 
holy  supper,  sweeping 
the  white  sheets  after 
their  sandals.  Why  did 
Mary  Ellen's  husband 
refuse  to  look,  to  watch 
the  small  point  of  my 
chin,  the  black  waves 
oi  my  hair  covering 
my  shoulders,  the  tiny 
freckles  over  my  collar- 
bone, when  he  caressed 
my  breasts?  Why  didn't 
he  look? 

In  a  darkened  night- 
club you  can  hear  the 
murmur  ot  stones  shaping  themselves  into  a 
path  across  the  dance  floor.  Some  priests  are 
known  for  their  petticoat  intrigues;  they're  the 
ones  I  always  choose.  Even  a  Mormon  mission- 
ary was  raped  once,  by  a  madwoman  in  England 
who  handcuffed  him  to  the  bed.  It  was  the  first 
year  Vic  and  I  were  married. 

Birds  nest  in  my  mattress.  Evenings,  the 
woman  in  the  basement  meets  me  at  the  land- 
ing. We  never  speak,  afraid  the  birds  will  escape 
into  cold  air,  but  her  young  lover  listens  in  his 
canvas  coveralls  for  the  easy  murmuring.  He 
speaks  of  buying  doves  for  the  attic,  believing  he 
could  fend  off  stones  with  their  cries.  I  wanted  to 
close  Vic's  eyes  with  gold  pieces,  like  a  cow- 
boy's, as  he  lay  there  in  the  hospital 
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bed. 


he  hermit  priest  is  waiting  at  my  door  when 
1  answer  the  midnight  bell,  my  hands  dripping 
dishwater.  I  do  what  I'm  told.  Isn't  he,  after  all, 
the  shepherd  of  God,  arbiter  of  hell  and  limbo, 
who  puts  the  lying  lips  to  silence?  I  remember 
bedposts,  the  cassock,  lemon  cake  and  luke- 
warm Chinese  tea,  a  vow  of  celibacy,  white 
crepe  swishing  the  backs  of  my  bare  legs,  brown- 
edged  roses,  desert  roses,  roses  of  Eden.  This  is 
my  litany  for  the  feast  of  all  souls.  ■ 
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did  not  come  here  to 
find  out  if  I  am  a  woman,"  Dr.  Elliott  shouted  to 
Vice  President  Gibhs.  "I  came  here  as  a  Ph.D. 
seeking  employment — and  you'd  better  remem- 
ber that!"  She  began  to  cry  and  bolted  from  the 
office.  The  chairman  of  the  political  science  de- 
partment was  eavesdropping  in  the  hall,  and  Dr. 
Elliott  knocked  him  flat  on  his  back.  Screaming 
obscenities,  she  vanished  down  the  hallway. 

"Temperamental  bitch,"  Gibbs  muttered, 
helping  the  chairman  to  his  feet. 

The  woman  in  question  was  neither  tempera- 
mental nor  a  bitch.  A  prestigious  university  had 
just  granted  her  a  Ph.D.  and  she  had  already 
published  three  scholarly  monographs.  Before 
she  flattened  the  chairman.  Dr.  Elliott  had 
spent  the  morning  with  several  department 
members,  myself  included,  interviewing  for  a 
job.  Chairman  Winn  had  quizzed  her  on  her 
hobbies.  Professor  Wells  had  inquired  about  her 
taste  in  movies  and  plays.  Only  one  person  had 
bothered  to  ask  Dr.  Elliott  about  her  disserta- 
tion, or  about  American  foreign  policy,  her 
specialty. 

Boys,  of  course,  will  be  boys.  But  if  I  am  to 
tell  you  how  the  boys  in  the  cold  world  of  the 
academy  really  act,  I  must  remain  anonymous 
and  change  the  names  and  locale  around  which 
this  cautionary  tale  revolves. 

Acorn  State  is  a  small  liberal  arts  college  in 
the  Midwest  that  hands  out  degrees  each  spring 
to  students  who  have  paid  enough  money  and 
hung  around  long  enough  to  get  them.  Six  years 
ago,  when  I  joined  the  school's  all-white,  all- 
male  department  of  political  science,  1  entered  a 
safe  world.  Women  were  the  nurses,  Chicanos 
the  gardeners,  blacks  the  janitors.  We  in  the  de- 
Harold  R.  Hokomb  is  ihe  pseudonym  of  a  professor  at  a 
small  liberal  arts  college. 


partment  quarreled  endlessly,  as  boys  are  wont 
to  do,  but  there  was  no  issue  we  couldn't  settle 
among  ourselves  through  intimidation  or  threats 
of  retaliation. 

Like  other  departments  elsewhere,  ours  is 
split  into  two  factions,  the  Old  Fogies  and  the 
Young  Turks.  There  were,  and  still  are,  four  Old 
Fogies.  Well  past  retirement  age  and  nearly 
blind.  Dr.  Wertz  is  drunk  most  of  the  time  and  is 
easily  manipulated.  But  he  does  his  job  and  can 
fairly  be  called  wise.  Chairman  Winn  and  Dr. 
Wells,  after  thirty  years  in  the  business,  have 
published  nothing  and  are  insecure  about  it. 
Both  get  hysterical  whenever  someone  threat- 
ens to  expose  their  incompetence.  And  there  is 
Dr.  Weimer,  who  does  what  Winn  and  Wells 
tell  him  to  do  but  tries  to  hide  it. 

The  important  thing  to  know  about  the  Turks 
is  that  they're  all  driving  toward  promotion  and 
tenure  and  will  step  on  anything  that  gets  in 
their  way,  especially  one  another.  Before  he  ar- 
rived at  Acorn  State,  Dr.  Hays,  like  Winn  and 
Wells,  had  been  fired  from  another  school  for 
not  publishing.  Hays  and  I  were  hired  in  the 
same  year  and  became  close  friends.  Now  pub- 
lished, he  is  insecure  for  other  reasons,  and  is 
known  around  campus  as  "resident  stud."  His 
exploits  involve  numerous  coeds  and  (perhaps) 
one  faculty  wife.  Dr.  Helms  arrived  two  years 
after  I  did  but  soon  took  command  of  the  Turks. 
He  is  intelligent  beyond  his  years  and  likes 
"hooters,"  "jugs,"  and  "melons,"  as  he  calls 
them.  The  fourth  Turk  taught  American  foreign 
policy  until  his  comrades  ganged  up  on  him  and 
got  him  fired,  creating  an  opening  for  a  wom- 
an—  if  we  could  find  one  with  the  "right 
qualifications." 

Affirmative  action  got  its  start  at  Acorn  State 
when  the  wife  of  the  president  of  the  college 
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The  best  letter 

came  from  a 

Ms.  Rodriguez, 

who  wrote, 

'Not  oixly  am  I 

a  woman,  but 

I'm  Spanish,  so 

I  count  twice' 


caught  him  in  bed  with  a  professor  who  taught  at 
a  campus  100  miles  dow^n  the  road.  A  divorce 
followed  and  the  president  moved  in  with  the 
professor,  who  subsequently  left  her  college  and 
came  here  to  assume  a  series  of  newly  created  ad- 
ministrative jobs,  culminating  in  the  position  of 
affirmative  action  officer.  When  our  foreign 
policy  man  got  sacked.  Affirmative  Action  Offi- 
cer Dodd  told  us  what  we  needed.  We  knew  that 
a  black,  a  Chicano,  or  an  Asian  with  a  Ph.D.  in 
political  science  would  never  come  to  Acorn 
State  unless  he  was  totally  incompetent.  Not 
that  mere  incompetence  would  necessarily  dis- 
qualify such  a  candidate.  Still,  we  knew  we 
probably  had  to  find  a  woman,  one  who  would 
be  collegia!,  who  would  "fit  in,"  and  who  could 
teach  U.S. -Chinese  relations.  So  Chairman 
Winn  wrote  the  position  announcement,  which 
read  as  follows:  "We  need  someone  who  can 
teach  foreign  relations  and  handle  the  Chinese. 
Ph.D.  required.  Affirmative  action  employer. 
Women  and  minorities  strongly  urged  to  apply." 
The  applications  began  to  roll  in,  and  we 
chose  a  handful  of  men  for  on-campus  inter- 
views in  order  to  prevent  other  men  from  filing 
reverse  discrimination  suits.  One  of  the  male  ap- 
plicants was  capable,  and  we  might  have  hired 
him  if  affirmative  action  at  Acorn  State  had  in- 
cluded gays.  The  best  letter  came  from  a  Ms. 
Rodriguez,  who  wrote,  "Not  only  am  1  a  wom- 
an, but  I'm  Spanish,  so  1  count  twice."  She  was 

snapped  up  by  another  school  before 

we  could  act. 
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ur  first  real  candidate  was  Dr.  Monroe.  I 
call  her  Monroe  because  she  was,  in  fact,  Mari- 
lyn Monroe's  double.  For  her  interview  Dr. 
Monroe  wore  a  skintight  red  dress  with  deep  slits 
up  both  sides.  She  had  a  good  Ph.  D. ,  a  reason- 
able number  of  publications,  and  had  spent 
three  years  teaching  at  a  respectable  university. 
She  also  had  blond  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  more 
sexual  power  than  I  can  possibly  describe.  And 
she  was  single. 

The  normal  state  ot  hiring  is  one  ot  warfare 
between  the  department's  two  factions.  The  ar- 
rival of  Dr.  Monroe  changed  all  this.  Fogies  and 
Turks  coalesced.  My  friend  Hays,  the  stud, 
asked  her  a  few  questions  about  where  she  went 
to  school.  She  smiled,  looked  him  dead  in  the 
eye,  and  replied  as  if  she  were  talking  to  him  in  a 
singles  bar.  Wells  was  like  a  man  walking  on 
broken  glass,  fearful  that  someone  might  say  the 
word  that  would  cause  Dr.  Monroe  to  vaporize 
before  we  could  offer  her  the  job.  While  the 
dean  took  his  turn  with  the  star  applicant,  we 
voted  to  offer  Her  the  job  right  now. 

Then  Chairman  Winn  and  1  brought  Dr. 
Monroe  to  Affirmative  .Action  Officer  Dodd's 
spacious  office.  In  Dodd's  presence.  Dr.  Monroe 
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immediately  became  sophisticated,  witty,  ass 
tive,    and   commanding.    She   was   no   Ion; 
charming,  cute,  or  sensual.   Dodd  was 
pressed. 

My  friend  Hays  was  the  only  one  wise  to  t 
game-within-a-game  that  Dr.  Monroe  was  pi; 
ing.  He  was  the  only  one  who  had  really  lister 
to  her.  And  as  he  listened,  he  asked  himsA 
VXTiat  is  she  doing  here'!  In  the  past  eleven  da 
Hays  calculated,  Dr.  Monroe  had  been  int 
viewed  by  at  least  seven  real  universities  that 
ther  needed  a  woman  or  were  big  enough 
create  an  opening  for  the  right  woman.  Th( 
interviews  had  netted  Dr.  Monroe  three  job 
fers — as  director  of  women's  studies,  as  prove 
for  general  education,  and  as  an  associate  prof 
sor  of  international  studies  (with  tenure), 
the  same  time,  she  had  a  good  job  at  her  o\ 
university.  So  what  was  she  doing  at  Aco 
State? 

The  answer  was  simple:  using  us.  Dr.  Monr 
held  a  non-tenure-track  position  at  her  univen 
ty,  and  wanted  to  make  it  a  tenure-track  one.  T 
she  was  traveling  about  collecting  job  offers  s 
could  use  as  leverage.  Hays  and  1  argued  our  tl 
sis  about  Dr.  Monroe  to  the  department,  to 
dean,  and  to  Vice  President  Gibbs,  all  to  r 
avail.  We  knew  that  when  the  search  ende 
three  things  would  happen:  Dr.  Monroe  wou 
come  out  on  top;  she  would  be  offered  the  jo 
and  she  would  turn  it  down  within  twenty-fo' 
hours.  Three  weeks  later,  V^ice  President  Gib 
called  Dr.  Monroe  and  offered  her  the  job.  SI 
turned  him  down  two  hours  later  and  now  h 
tenure  at  her  own  university. 

Though  we  lost  Dr.  Monroe,  she  gave  us 
mold  into  which  all  subsequent  candidates  h£ 
to  fit.  This  wasn't  her  fault,  of  course.  Wh 
should  she  have  done?  Put  on  a  few  pound 
Acted  disagreeable?  She  deserved  to  use  evei 
advantage  she  had  as  a  woman.  Men,  after  a 
do  exactly  the  same  thing.  But  it  was  because 
the  existence  of  this  mold  that  Dr.  Elliott  w; 
doomed  before  she  could  open  h 
mouth. 
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'efore  I  met  Dr.  Elliott,  I  was  told  by  even 
one  except  Wertz  that  she  was  obviously  unsuii 
able.  1  was  told  that  she  was  too  old,  that  sh 
lacked  experience,  that  she  hadn't  publishe 
much.  (This  last,  of  course,  was  usually  consic 
ered  an  asset  at  Acorn  State.)  What  I  wasn 
told  was  what  she  looked  like.  When  I  first  sa^ 
C)r.  Elliott,  in  Winn's  office,  she  was  smoking 
ladies'  cigar.  1  wanted  to  pivot  and  walk  straigh 
out  of  the  office.  I  wanted  to  run.  Because 
could  see  right  away  there  was  nothing  abou 
Dr.  Elliott  I  liked.  Picture  a  200-pound  womai 
with  huge  breasts,  stringy  hair,  and  warts  al 
over  a  pumpkin-like  face.  That  was  Dr.  Elliott 
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By  the  standards  of  affirmative  action,  Dr.  El- 
tt  was  clearly  the  woman  we  should  have 
ed.  She  knew  more  about  her  subject  area 
m  most  of  us  did  about  ours.  She  was  twenty- 
ht,  young  for  a  Ph.D.  She  had  been  a  teach- 
I  assistant  at  a  major  university,  which  more 
in  qualified  her  tor  Acorn  State.  And  she  had 
itia  ee  publications  to  her  credit,  more  than  most 
us  could  boast.  She  had  cleared  every  hurdle 
j  beaten  men  at  their  own  game  cm  her  own. 
id  so  it  was  that  the  political  science  depart- 
;nt  of  Acorn  State  finally  arrived  at  the  bot- 
n  hne  ot  affirmative  action.  Could  a  woman 
lose  sole  qualification  was  intelligence  join 
i  boys  in  the  ivory  tower?  Dr.  Elliott's  candi- 
cy  would  be  the  true  test  ot  whether  we  were 
jfessionals,  whether  we  were  men  or  boys. 
id  we  would  tail  it  with  a  vengeance. 
Ot  all  the  Fogies  and  Turks,  Wertz  was  the 
ly  one  who  treated  Dr.  Elliott  as  an  intelli- 
nt  young  Ph.D.  should  be  treated.  He  asked 
r  questions  of  substance.  He  exchanged  views 
th  her  on  books,  on  China  and  the  United 
itions,  on  Soviet-American  relations.  They 
t  it  off.  An  understandmg  passed  between 
em.  In  the  end,  of  course,  he  would  side  with 
eryone  else  against  her,  but  at  least  he  ac- 
lowledged  her  intelligence  and  paid  her  due 
spect. 

Affirmative  Action  Officer  Dodd  also  acted 
aperly.  She  may  have  missed  the  point  of  Dr. 
onroe's  visit,  but  she  knew  a  victim  when  she 
V  one.  She  treated  Dr.  Elliott  as  a  serious  can- 
date  and  drilled  her  about  her  interviews  with 
.  Dr.  Elliott  was  far  too  kind  to  us.  She  said 
e  had  expected  different  questions  but  de- 
(ned  to  repeat  the  ones  we  had  asked  her.  She 
ft   id  she  felt  some  members  of  the  department 
id  ignored  her  but  refused  to  name  names.  She 
eve    id  she  had  felt  rushed  but  wouldn't  speculate 
to  why.  Dodd  is  a  smart  woman.  She  knew 
lat  Dr.  Elliott  had  been  judged  solely  on  her 
)pearance.  She  was  prepared  to  expose  us  for 
hat  we  were.  The  fight  was  on. 
Dr.  Elliott's  appearance  must  have  jolted  Vice 
resident  Gibbs,  because  he  was  mean-spirited 
om  the  very  start  of  the  interview.  He  was  sit- 
ng  behind  his  desk  when  Winn  steered  Dr.  El- 
ott  in  and  did  not  rise  to  greet  her.  Instead,  he 
hj  )oked  down.  He  was  examining  Dr.  Elliott's 
le  when  Winn  departed  for  his  listening  post  in 
le  hall.  Without  looking  up,  Gibbs  asked  his 
rst  question:  "Are  you  married?" 
If  Dr.  Elliott  had  realized  that  we  didn't  want 
er  because  she  was  fat  and  ugly,  then  Gibbs's 
uestion  must  have  hit  her  like  a  bullet  in  the 
'.eart.  Still,  she  tried  to  act  professionally.  There 
/as  a  moment  of  silence,  then  she  said,  "I'm  not 
oing  to  answer  that  question." 
Without  looking  up,  Gibbs  asked  again,  "Are 
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you  married.' "  She  did  not  respond.  Then  Gibbs 
asked,  again  without  looking  up,  "Well,  then, 
do  you  have  any  children?" 

That  was  the  last  straw.  Dr.  Elliott  had 
worked  very  hard  to  get  where  she  was.  She  had 
done  everything  she  was  supposed  to  do  and  had 
done  it  better  than  most  men,  certainly  better 
than  the  boys  of  the  Acorn  State  political  sci- 
ence department.  Only  to  have  Vice  President 
Gibbs  spit  in  her  face.  It  was  then  that  she  said, 
loudly  and  evenly,  "I  did  not  come  here  to  find 
out  if  I  am  a  woman.  I  came  here  as  a  Ph.D. 
seeking  employment — and  you'd  better  remem- 
ber that!"  Gibbs  said  nothing.  So  Dr.  Elliott  ran 
out  of  the  office  and  plowed  into  the  eavesdrop- 
ping Winn. 

I  have  a  persistent  vision  of  what  should  have 
happened  at  that  moment.  Vice  President 
Gibbs,  like  Chairman  Winn,  is  a  small  man, 
weighing  no  more  than  150  pounds  or  so.  Dr. 
Elliott  should  have  sat  on  Gibbs  and  his  desk, 
crushing  both.  Then  she  should  have  decked 
Winn  with  a  right  cross  and  kicked  him  in  the 
groin.  Then  she  should  have  come  after  the  rest 
of  us,  sparing  only  Wertz.  The  scales  of  affirma- 
tive action  would  have  remained  unbalanced, 

but  it  would  have  made  for  a  pretty 

good  start,  anyway. 
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.umors  of  affirmative  action  lawsuits  filled 
the  air.  None  was  filed.  Dr.  Elliott  spent  a  few 
minutes  with  Affirmative  Action  Officer  Dodd 
and  then  left  the  campus.  Dodd  told  us  Dr.  El- 
liott had  withdrawn  her  candidacy  because  Vice 
President  Gibbs  was  a  "prick."  Gibbs  served  as  a 
convenient  scapegoat  for  us,  but  not  for  Dodd, 
who  knew  perfectly  well  that  we  were  all  pricks. 
Gibbs  took  most  of  the  heat,  though,  and  was 
later  tired  for  reasons  unrelated  to  his  encounter 
with  Dr.  Elliott.  Dr.  Elliott  eventually  got  a  bet- 
ter job  at  a  better  school.  Meanwhile,  we  went 
on  with  our  search  tor  the  "right"  woman.  We 
had  learned  by  then  that  the  right  woman  had  to 
be  submissive,  demonstrably  mediocre,  and  en- 
dowed with  impressive  physical  credentials. 

Unfortunately,  there  was  only  one  woman 
candidate  left,  a  Dr.  Hood.  She  got  the  job  by 
default.  Dr.  Monroe  turned  us  down;  Dr.  Elliott 
turned  us  down  before  she  even  left  the  campus. 
So  we  were  left  with  Dr.  Hood,  who  is  middle- 
of-the-road  in  every  respect:  in  looks,  in  schol- 
arship, and  in  possible  allegiance  to  either  the 
Fogies  or  the  Turks.  She  was  hired  because  both 
sides  thought  she  would  fit  in  as  an  ally  and  a 
woman.  Her  life  here  has  been  difficult.  She's 
single,  and  so  I've  nicknamed  her  Little  Red 
Riding  Hood — because  of  the  Big  Bad  Wolf 
There  are,  needless  to  say,  a  few  wolves  in  the 
ivory  tower  of  affirmative  action  on  campus.  But 
mostly  just  foolish  boys.  ■ 
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RAM/M.ACE;  1.  MO(LESTA)tions,  anagram  of  least,  MOLEysT.ATION;  j.  R'\R(reversal)-A-PET,  ape'RART;  k. 
REDINGOTE,  anagram,  DINGO/RETE.  ACROSS;  1.  PAPERCLIPS,  anagram;  8.  HOOPLA,  hidden;  10. 
CAN(1N)E;  12.  SE-Al  HORSE,  "see  hoarse";  13.  S.ALT,  hidden;  15.  C(r).ACKLE;  21.  RODEN(o)T;  22.  s(ea- 
son)TOPPLE;  24.  TRU(e)ST;  25.  THEN,  hidden;  27.  S(CR)1MS,  anagram;  30.  C.A-NOE(  reversal);  31.  CON- 
DONE; 32.  PER-SPI(R)ES;  33.  TONGS,  initial  letters  &  lit.  DOVi^N:  1.  R\R-A-M0UNT;  2.  PO-MELO(n);  3. 
E(r)OS;  4.  C(l)aN;  5.  NO-Cl,  reversed;  6.  ME.A(t)-L(unch)  &.  lit;  7.  B-LTTER;  9.  PEON.AGE,  anagram;  11. 
APEX,  hidden;  14.  G(rind)-NASH;  16.  LOLL(i-pop);  17.  \'E(n)TR.AL,  anagram;  19.  COL^NTER,  two  mean- 
ings; 20.  SE(NOR)es,  ron  reversed;  23.  NO-l-NIP.  reversed;  26.  HOOP,  reversal;  28.  CROP,  hidden;  29. 
DONT,  hidden. 

SOLUTION  TO  JLINE  DOUBLE  .ACROSTIC  (NO.  42).  freo  mlst.ard  ste«arT:  the  titan  Pick- 
ford  .  .  .  and  Fairbanks  were  gods  .  .  .  leading  the  life  o\  rovalty.  .  .  .  The  .  .  .  English  went  wild, 
almost  tearing  little  Mary's  clothes  off  at  a  Chelsea  garden  party.  .  .  .  This  was  not  the  respectful 
adulation  given  .  .  .  English  rovals:  this  was  sonriething  new,  wild,  savage,  exciting! 

CONTEST  RULES:  Send  the  quotation,  the  name  oi  the  author,  and  the  title  of  the  work,  together 
with  your  name  and  address,  to  Cteuble  .-Kcrostic  No.  43,  Harper's  Magazine,  666  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10012.  It  you  already  subscribe  to  Harper's  .Magacme,  please  include  a  copy  of  your  latest 
mailing  label.  Entries  must  be  received  by  Julv  8.  Senders  of  the  first  three  correct  solutions  opened  at 
random  will  receive  one-vear  subscriptions  to  Harper's  .\lag»i;int;.  The  siilution  will  be  printed  in  the 
August  issue.  Winners  of  Double  Acrostic  No.  41  (Mav)  are  Elizabeth  E.  Ra\-mond,  Binghampton, 
New  York;  Betty  M.  Law,  Crossville,  Tennessee;  and  Frank  W.  Lidral,  South  Burlington,  Vermont. 


LETTERS 

Continued  from  page  6 

narrow  and  misguided  conception 
the  societal  role  of  the  author  and  \ 
fiction.  Can  Bell  be  serious  when 
condemns  modem  short-story  write 
for  portraying  American  life  too  ace 
rately?  The  fault  lies  not  in  our  you 
literar>-  stars  hut  in  ourselves. 

Eric  R.  Alierman 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

A  Note  on  Translation 

Rys:ard  Kapuscinski's  "The  Socc 
War,"  which  appeared  in  the  June  i 
sue  of  Harper's  Magazine,  was  tran 
lated  from  the  Polish  by  William  F 
Brand  and  Katanryna  Mroczkowsk 
Brand.  The  introductory  section  w; 
translated  bv  Klara  Glowczewski. 


1  Risks  International  (Alexandria,  Va. 

2  From  the  Yaroslaisky  Station,  by  Eliz£ 
beth  Pond  (Universe  Books,  New  Yor 
Cit>0;  3  Voice  oi  America/Radio  Ere 
Europe  (VC'ashington,  D.C.);  4  Rad 
Free  Europe;  5  Ekctromc  Meiiia  (ChicE 
go);  6,  7  Inter- American  Developmen 
Bank   (Washington,   D.C.);  8  Japanes 
consulate  (New  York  Cit\);  9,  10  Sale 
men  Brothers  (New  York  City);  11  Firs 
Boston  Corporation  (New  York  City);  1 
Setlmg  Hitler,  bv  Robert  Harris  (Panthe 
on);   13  Washington  Analysis  Corpora 
tion;  14  New  York  City  Department  o 
Health;   15  U.S.  Office  of  Technolog' 
Assessment;    16,    17   One   Medicine,   b 
R.  V.   Short  (Spnnger-Verlag,   Berlin) 
18,   19  Population  Reference  Bureai 
(Washington,  D.C.);  20  New  York  Cip 
Department  oi  Health;  21,  22  Nationa 
Institutes  of  Health  (Bethesda,  Md.)i;  2 
U.S.  Census  Bureau;  24  Runrheimer  In 
temational  (Rochester,  Wise);  25  Mo 
hammed  Bailev  and  David  F.  Sly  (Centei 
for  the  Study  ot  Population,  Florida  State 
Universit\-,  Tallahassee);  26  Roper  Orga 
ni-ation  (New  York  City);  27  United  Na 
tions;  28  Descendants  ot  the  Signers  ot 
the  Declaration  ot  Independence  (New 
York  Cit^);   29   Washington   Post- ABC 
News  poll   (New  York  City);  30  BVA 
(Pans);  31,  32  U.S.  Office  of  Presidential 
Libraries;  33  R.  L.    Polk  and  Company 
(.Ann  .Arbor,  Mich.);  34  Bcxu  HiII  Cem 
etery  and  Gift  Shop  (Tombstone,  Ariz.); 
35   Florida   Department   oi  Corrections 
(Tallahassee);   36   The   Iowa   Poll   (Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune  Company); 
37    Marketing   Research    Association 
(Chicago);  38  U.S.  Patent  Office;  39  In 
dia  Todxiy  (New  Delhi);  40  George  Bush's 
1985  financial  disclosure  report. 
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by  Thomas  H.  Middleton 


.  he  diagram,  when  tilled  in,  will  contain 
a  quotation  from  a  puhlished  work.  The  num- 
bered squares  in  the  diagram  correspond  to 
the  numbered  blanks  under  the  \VORl">S.  The 
WORDS  tonn  an  atrtistic:  the  first  letter  of 
each  spells  the  name  ot  the  author  and  the 
title  of  the  work  from  which  the  quotation  is 
taken. 

The  letter  in  the  upper  right-hand  comer 
of  each  square  indicates  the  WORD  containing 
the  letter  to  be  entered  in  that  square.  Con- 
test rules  and  the  solution  to  last  month's 
puzzle  appear  on  page  76. 


CLUES 


157    168     58      84     172 


A.  Human  decoy  used 
to  lure  others  into 
spending  or  betting 

B.  Crippled  

9      160     92      167 

C.  General  pardon 

102     143     118     50      86       4       137 

D.  Acquaintance  

95      36      175     48      24       10     166     112 

T40 

E.  Large  Norwegian 

breed  of  dog        49  100  161  131  107  187  170  127 

F.  Alone  

98      171     109     64      152     70 

G.  Square  block  under 

a  column's  base  ^^      28      189     82      74     126 

H.  Decorate  

20  177  188  39   52   27   35   105 

"60" 

I.    Military  advance 

104     57      56     141     162     115     191      55 

J.    Trotters'  tracks  

108      2       174     146     134     97       17      46 

K.  Am.  actress  and 

singer  whose  auto-  26     145     72     169     14      81      54     156 

biography  is  His  Eye  

h  on  the  Sparrow  ^0      1*^'     '^6 
(full  name) 

L   Trig  

7       110     132     88 

M.  1930  Kenneth  Rob- 

erts  novel  45      31      144     111     180     159     186 

N.  Sashay  

176  164  125  119  53 

O.  "Have  we  eaten  on 

the root"      13   148  44   6   154  67 

(Macbeth) 


I  ,' 

'   * 

1 

1 

I'  ^ 

H  b 

'■' 

I^^H8 

Y9        B  10 

D^Hlt 

0 

12     Zl 

13      0 

14      kB 

f 

W  16 

X  17 

1 

1 

T 

19      R  20      H 

21 

PHH22 

Y 

23     W 

24 

D^H25      R 

26      K27 

H  28 

1 

1 

1' 

Zl 

30 

K 

31 

M 

1 

32      G 

33 

P  34      S  35 

H 

36      dH 

■S^T 

38    Zl 

39      hH 

S  41 

1 

Zl 

42 

R 

43 

Q 

44 

0 

45     M 

46 

JHH47 

V 

48      D 

49 

E 

50      C 

51      T 

52      H 

53 

P 

K 

55 

1 

|. 

1 

57       1 

58 

A 

59      S 

60 

H 

61       Z 

62 

T 

63      V 

64      F 

65      Y 

66 

Q 

67 

P 

■  68 

Z 

69 

Q  70 

F 

71      V 

72 

K 

73      R 

74 

''G^^H75 

U 

76      Z 

77      V 

^H78 

S 

79 

I  80 

W 

81 

K 

82 

1 

■  83      X 

84      A 

85 

"z^^Hse 

C  87      V 

88 

L^^H89    Zl 

90      Y91 

J 

■  92 

6 

93 

V 

94 

Z 

95 

D 

96      K^^H97 

J 

98      FH 

■  99      Q 

100 

E 

101     R 

102    C 

103    yB 

■  104 

1 

105 

1 

■106 

P 

107 

E 

108     J 

109     F 

110 

L 

111    M 

112 

D^^^113 

R 

114    P 

115     1 

116    2 

117 

1 

■  1I8 

C 

119 

120  Z1 

121 

W 

122    V^H123  Zl 

124   W 

125 

N126    G 

127 

E^H128    Z 

129    X 

130    R 

131 

eIH 

■  l32 

L 

133 

V 

134 

J 

1 

135   W 

136 

R 

137    C 

1 

1 

138    U 

139 

V 

140    0 

■ 

141      1 

142 

1 

■143 

C 

144 

M 

145 

K 

146 

J 

147    P 

148 

0 

149    X 

150   W 

151 

Q 

152     F 

153    P 

■■■154  0 

155 

R 

156 

1 

|,,„ 

A 

158 

R 

159   M 

160    B 

161 

E 

1 

162 

I^^H163 

R 

164    N 

165    P 

166    D 

1 

■  167 

1 

B 

168 

A 

169 

K 

170 

E 

1 

1 

171     F 

172    A 

173 

Z 

174 

J 

175    D 

176 

N 

177    H 

178  Zl 

179    X 

180 

1 

181 

U 

182 

V 

183 

K 

184    Y 

185    T 

186 

M 

187     E 

188 

H 

189    G 

190 

S 

191      1 

192  Zl 

193    P 

P.    As  a  rule  

21      114     165     106     147      33      153     193 

Q.  Perennial  plant  of- 

ten  credited  with  43      69       11       66      151      99 

great  medicinal 

powers 

R.  Up  in  arms;  loaded 

forbear(3wds.)  155     42      25       5       101     163      73      113 

T58"  T36"  T30"~r9" 

S.    Signals  

78      190     34      59      40 

T.   Fr.  painter  (1836- 

1902)  who  did  a  se-        51      62      37       1       185      18 
nes  of  biblical  water- 
colors 

U.  Hitler  dictated  Mein 

JCamp/tohimin  181     142     75      138 

prison 

V.  Long  on  looks  

(4wds.)  77      87      47     122     93      63      71      139 

W.  Accept,  believe  

135     150     124     121      23      80       15 

X.  Official  language  of 

India  16      129     179     149     83 

Y.    Seize  and  carry  off 

by  force  103     65      184     22       8       90 

Z.   Am.  polar  explorer 

(1880-1951)  116     85      173     68     128     94      79      61 

^76" 

Zl.Lime  

120     29      41      192     178     123      12      89 
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CLASSIFIED 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Bertrand  Russell  Society.  Intormation:  HM, 
RD  1.  Box  409,  Coopersburg,  Pa.  18036. 

Hemlock  Society.  POB  66218,  Los  Angeles, 

Calif.  90066.  (213)  391-1871. 

Do  what  you  have  a  mind  to — join  Mensa, 
the  worldwide  high-IQ  society.  Take-at- 
home  test  ($9)  or  free  information  available 
from  American  Mensa  Ltd.,  Dept.  H86, 
2626  East  14th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11235- 
3992. 

BOOKS 

Good  used  books — wide  variety.  Intelligent 
selection.  Libraries  buy  regularly;  you  can 
too!  Histor\',  fiction,  social  sciences,  litera- 
ture, miscellaneous  subjects.  Send  $1  for  list- 
ing of  20,000  titles  and  prices.  Editions, 
Desk  h,  Boiceville,  N.Y.  12412. 

Locating  out-of-print  books  our  specialty'. 
Avonlea  Books,  Box  74E,  Main  Station, 
White  Plains,  N.Y.  10602.  (914)  946-5923. 

Transatlantic  Bookhunters,  Matawan,  N.J. 
07747.  Search  fee,  anv  book,  American  or 
British,  $1. 

Old  bookscout  locates  out-of-print  books. 
Write:  Greenmantle,  Box  1324HP,  Cul- 
peper,  Va.  22701-6324. 

Book  out  of  print?  Complete  search  serv'ice. 
Montara  Mountain  Books,  Box  553j,  El  Gra- 

nada,  Calif  94018. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

Counselors  needed.  Millions  seeking  credit. 
Equal  Opportunity  Foundation,  Box  10323- 
H,  Marina  Del  Rev,  Calif  90295. 

Homeworkers!  We  pay  60  cents  for  each  en- 
velope you  return  to  us  according  to  instruc- 
tions. Write:  Distributors,  Box  431-HP, 
Lynbrook,  N.Y  11563. 

$10-$360  weekly.  Master  commission 
mailing.  Home  operated.  Sincerely  interest- 
ed, rush  self-addressed  envelope:  Headquar- 
ters-HMC,   POB  801,   Woodstock,    HI. 

60098. 

EDUCATION 

British  degrees,  including  higher  doctorates 
in  most  subjects.  Programs  are  designed  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  appropriately 
qualified  individuals.  For  a  prospectus  send 
$8  to:  Somerset  Universit>',  llminster,  Som- 
erset.  England  TA19  OBQ. 

Foreign  languages  for  children.  Sprmg^xxird 
audio-cassette  programs  in  Spanish,  French, 
German.  $21.95  each,  postpaid.  (Conn, 
residents  add  sales  tax. )  Money-back  guaran- 
tee. Audio-Forum,  Dept.  231,  Guilford, 
Conn.  06437.  (203)  453-9794. 


Latin  lives  on.  333  common  words  that  are 
letter-for-letter  identical  in  Latin  and  En- 
glish. A  must  for  teachers  of  Latin,  English, 
etc.  List  and  article  by  novelist  Bruce  Dei- 
trick  Price,  first  published  in  Princeton  Alum- 
ni Weekly.  For  reprint  send  Si  for  postage 
and  handling  to  Word-Wise  Educational 
Serv'ices.  WWES,  Box  21212,  Midtown  Sta- 
tion.  New  York,  N.Y  10129. 

Teach  abroad — here.  Current  openings  list: 
U.S.,  $7;  overseas,  S7.  Specials:  Australia, 
England,  Japan,  S7  each.  EISL.  Box  662. 
Newton,  Mass.  02102-0662. 

Superlearning!  Triple  learning  speed 
through  music — languages,  math,  data.  Em- 
power memory.  Tap  potential.  Stressless! 
Free  excerpt,  catalogue.  Superlearning, 
1290  West  11th  Ave.  #105-H3.  Vancou- 
ver,  Canada  V6H  1K5. 

GOURMET 

Bittersweet  chocolate  recipes,  homey  and 
much-requested.  Send  $3  and  SASE  to 
Loris,  Box  201,  660  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10025. 

Best  three  potato  salad  baked  bean  recipes. 

$3.95.  Darlene  Brooks,  Box  30274,  Long 
Beach,  Calif  90853. 

Delicious  salmon  salad.  $2/SASE.   Box 

4601,  Massillon,  Ohio  44646. 

Old  English  fare.  Expatriate  willing  to  share 
recipes.  Traditional  favorites.  Shepherd's 
pie,  Lancashire  hot-pot,  more.  S3  to  Shep- 
herd, Box  1074.  Media.  Pa.  19063-0874. 

LITERARY  INTEREST 

Book  printing.  Quality-  work,  low  cost.  Off- 
set or  t\peset.  Paperbacks  or  hard-covers. 
Free  catalogue  and  price  list.  Adams  Press, 
Dept.  H,  30  W.  Washington,  Chicago,  111. 
60602. 

Affirmations  for  Writers.  LawTence  Block's 
motivational  cassette  will  improve  your 
thoughts  about  yourself  and  your  work.  $12 
postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write 
For  Your  Life,  3750  Estero  Blvd.  #105.  Fort 
Myers  Beach,  Fla.  33931. 

Ray-mond  Chandler  mysters  map.  Detailed, 
lively,  full-color,  illustrated.  Includes  all 
Chandler's  novels.  $5.75  (folded),  $9  (post- 
er). .Aaron  Blake  Publishers,  1800  S.  Rob- 
ertson  #130.  Los  .Angeles,  Calif.  90035. 

$2,500  fourth  annual  essay  competition. 

For  particulars.  S.ASE  to  Verbatim.  Box 
668E1,  E^ssex.  Conn.  06426. 

PUBLICATIONS 

Jesus  never  existed  I  Scholarly  booklet  proves 
Flavius  Josephus  created  fictional  Jesus,  Gos- 
pels. $4.  Vector,  Box  6215-H.  Bellevue, 
Wash.  98008. 


"Questions  and  Concepts."  Educatk 
monthly  of  challenging  questions  (ans\ 
included  separately)  on  current  events 
issues,  geography,  science,  technology, 
cabular>',  histor>\  and  more.  Also  incltl 
miscellaneous  facts  and  thoughts,  jU- 
unique  exercises  in  creativit\-  and  abst 
tion.  Stimulating,  well  designed.  For  th 
who  love  to  think.  $2/issue  to  The  Loi 
berry  Group,  Box  232,  Endwell,  N 
13760. 


Frank 


An  International  Journal  of 


Contemporary  Writing  &  A 


ap^  -g 


:^=c     -_;  -J 


-^qi 


Oaude  Simon 


J  Is 


I  Henri  Michaux  ■  James  1 

125FF/S15US/E12/45DN 

=  •  ~D:6Paris/Fra^:'; 


PERSONALS 


Single  Booklovers  gets  cultured  singles  of 
ages  acquainted.  Nationwide.  Establish 
1970.  Write  SBL,  Box  117,  Gradwille, 

19039,  or  call  (215)  358-5049. 

: 1 : 

Asian  singles  wish  correspondence  for  friei 
ship,  cultural  exchange.  Sunshine  Inten 
tional,  Dept.  N.A,  Box  260,  N.  Hollywo< 
Calif  91603. 

Meet  Christian  singles.  Nationwide.  Phc 
or  mail  introductions.  No  fee,  donations  or 
Write:  Box  9020- WE,  Van  Nuys,  Ca 
91409. 

Sincere,  intelligent  singles  in  the  Phil 
pines  seek  correspondence  with  cultui 
gentlemen.  Free  information.  Filam,  B 
■A3713-H.  Chicago,  HI.  60690. 

Cultured  Orientals  desire  correspondenc 
friendship.  Correspondence,  3857  Birc 
Suite  596-H.  Neuport  Beach,  Calif  .926^ 

Oriental  ladies  seeking  triendship,  con 
spondence.  Transcor-P,  Box  2321,  Mani 
Philippines. 

Art  Lovers'  Network  connects  single,  a 
loving  gentlepersons.  .A.L.N. ,  Box  510 
Westport-,  Conn.  06881. 

Classical  Music  Lovers'  Exchange.  Natic 
wide  link  between  unattached  music  love 
CMLE,  Box  31,  Pelham.  N.Y.  10803. 

Asian  singles  want  correspondence,  frien 
ship.  Photos,  details:  World  Friends,  B 
15010HA,  Sacramento,  Calif  95851. 


CLASSIFIED  RATES:  Minimum  ten  words.  Onetime,  S1.S5  per  word;  three  times,  SI.  75  per  word;  six  times.  Si. 65  per  word;  twelve  times,  S  1.50  per  woi 
Telephone  numbers  count  as  two  words,  as  do  box  numbers.  ZIP  codes  count  as  one  word.  CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY:  Minimum  one  inch.  One  time,  $115  p 
column  inch;  three  times,  SllO  per  column  inch;  six  times.  S105  per  column  inch;  twelve  times.  S90  per  column  inch.  The  closing  for  classified  copy  is  t 
first  of  the  month,  two  months  prior  to  issue  date.  Prepa>-ment  is  required  on  all  classified  advertising.  Make  checks  payable  to  Harper's  Magazine  and  send 
Harper's  Classified.  666  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10012.  .Address  all  inquiries  to  Kathleen  Quinn,  Classified  .Advertising  Manager. 
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,etter  Exchange  tor  intelligent  conver- 
I  A  meeting  ot  minds,  not  bodies. 
SASE  tor  details:  LEX-H,  Albany, 
^4706-0218. 

others  worldwide  tor  hobbies,  sports, 
pondence,  vacations.  Friends  nearby, 
ty  countries  worldwide.  Electronic  Ex- 
je,  Box  68-H4,  Manhattan  Beach, 
90266. 


iherb  catalogue  anywhere.  Free  sam- 
Send  $1  (retundable)  to  Penn  Herb, 
;N.  Second,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19123. 


tal  singles  seeking  friendship,  corre- 
ence.  Presentations  by  American  hus- 
Filipina  wife.  Asian  Experience,  Box 
>.  Novato,  Calif  94948. 


JI  overs'  Exchange.  Unattached  tine-arts 
)\  get  acquainted.  Nationwide.  Write: 
I     Box  265,  Bensalem,  Pa.  19020. 

" ! 

rown  eyes,  gentle,  intelligent.  Enjoys 
or  life,  hiking.  Seeks  same  tor  compan- 
ip,  love.  Write  LANA  for  information 
rautiful,  four-legged,  wtxilly,  packable 
anions.  Llama  Association  of  North 
ica,  Dept.  H-P,  Box  1174,  Sacramen- 
alif  95806.  Send  $1  for  information 
)reeders'  list.  Plan  to  visit  The  Great 
\  Expo  1986,  August  23  and  24,  at  the 
,  Nevada,  fairgrounds. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Kb 


y  Mountain  Employment  Newsletter. 

rado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming.  Cur- 
ipenings.  All  occupations.  Freeinforma- 
Intermountain-4R,  3115  N.  Hancock, 
rado  Springs,  Colo.  80907.  (303)  630- 
,  ext.  418. 


REAL  ESTATE 


apeake  Bay  country,  Maryland's  East- 
thore.  Waterfront  homes,  lots,  estates, 
.,  marinas,  inns.  Hogans  Agency,  Main 
<ockHill,Md.  21661.  (301)639-7051. 


TRAVEL 


•seas  opportunities.  Employment,  edu- 
n,  living,  budget  travel:  bimonthly 
;.  Free  back  issues  summary.  Transitions 
ishing,  Box  344,  Dept.  HM-1,  Am- 
Mass.  01004. 


on  unusual  cruises.  Freighters,  yachts, 
-cruises,  group  discount  cruises,  expedi- 
i.  Deluxe  accommodations.  TravLtips 
■ciation.    Box    188B1,    Flushing,    N.Y. 


;r    foreign    currency    by    phone.    175 

itries.  Visa,  MC,  check,  cash  accepted. 
)  654-1900.  Texas  Foreign  Exchange 
,  1130  Travis,  Dept.  H,  Houston,  Tex. 
)2-5967.  Est.  1975. 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 


ting  services.  All  fields.  Dissertation/ 
is  assistance.  Professional,  prompt,  con- 
ntial.  20,000  research  topics  on  file, 
alogue:  $1.  Academic  Writers,  POB 
2,  Washington,  DC.  20013.  (202)  628- 
0;  (800)  392-2000;  24-hour  service. 
■terCard. 


Publish  your  book!  Join  our  successful  au- 
thors. Publicity,  advertising,  beautitul 
K)oks.  All  subjects  invited.  Send  tor  tact- 
tilled  booklet  and  tree  manuscript  report. 
Carlton  Press.  Dept.  HZZ,  11  West  32nd 
St..  New  York,  N.Y  10001. 

Looking  for  a  publisher?  Leam  how  you  can 
have  your  Kuik  published,  promoted,  dis- 
tributed. Send  for  free  Kioklet:  HP-2,  Van- 
tage Press,  516  West  34th  St.,  New  York, 
N.Y  10001. 


Handwriting  analysis  by  a  graduate  of  the 
graphology  workshop  at  the  New  School  for 
Social  Research.  $25.  Mary  L.  Orloff,  1540 
York  Ave..  New  York,  N.Y  10028. 

Writing,  research,  statistics — all  fields. 
Highest  quality.  Confidential.  Research  Ser- 
vices, Box  48862,  Niles,  111.  60648.  (312) 
774-5284. 

Manuscripts  professionally  edited,  typed. 
Specialized  writing.  Marye  Myers.  Box 
1019,  S.  Pasadena,  Calif  91030-1019. 

Librarian  will  conduct  research  at  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress.  Bibliographies  a  specialty. 
(202)  546-1251. 

MERCHANDISE  ~ 

Put  a  little  music  in  your  life.  Twelve  origi- 
nal music-art  postcards — framing,  mailing. 
$6  postpaid.  Redbird  Art,  5  Swallow  Lane, 
Levittown,  N.Y.  11756. 

Old  editions  specializing  in  art,  antiques, 
cartography,  marine,  military,  New  England 
town  histories  and  genealogies,  philosophy, 
psychology,  and  other  out-of-print  general 
subjects.  Large  variety  of  old  prints,  hand- 
colored  U.S.  and  territorial  maps,  original 
Winslow  Homer  woodcuts.  Prompt  atten- 
tion mail-telephone  inquiries:  (207)  646- 
8785.  Douglas  N.  Harding  Rare  Book  and 
Print  Center,  Rt.  1,  Wells,  Me.  04090. 

Statue  of  Liberty — the  only  piece  of  it  you 
can  hold  in  your  hand.  We  donated  the 
25,000  copper  rivets  needed  for  the  restora- 
tion and  wish  to  share  the  leftovers  with  the 
grandchildren  of  Ellis  Island  for  just  the  cost 
of  postage  and  handling.  $1.75/ea.  Nancy 
Stein,  1711  Manse  jolly  Rd.,  Anderson, 
S.C.  29621. 
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^^^^HANGOUTS 

Nii^ 

U^^^   The  Most  Comfortable 
■^r        Hammock  Ever  Made 

$1810  $65 

1-800-HANGOUT  or  (303)  449-8896 

Adventure  of  your  dreams — starring  you! 
Personalized  book;  ideal  gift  for  true  or  vicar- 
ious adventurers.  From  safaris  to  South  Seas 
sloops.  Armchair  Adventures,  Box  8891, 
Tnickee,  Calif.  95737. 


VACATIONS 


St.  Barthelemy,  EW.I.  Call  Wimco:  (800) 
932-3222.  Reservations  for  100  villas  and 
hotels  on  secluded  French  island.  Summer 
rates  from  $465 /week. 


Unusual,  Obscure  and 
Preposterous 
Words  For  Sale 

Mrs.  Byrne's 
Dictionary^  a  fasci- 
nating compendium 
of  the  most  unusual 
words  in  the 
English  language. 

To  order  this  valuable  and  entertaining  soft 
cover  book,  send  $6.95  to  Harper's  Magazine, 
666  Broadway,  N.Y.,  NY,  10012,  Attn.: 
Book  Sales. 


Montana  ranch  vacations.  Located  in  the 
remote  wilderness  of  Montana's  Rockies. 
Trout  fishing,  horseback  riding,  river  floats, 
and  many  more  activities.  For  more  informa- 
tion and  brochure  write:  The  Hawley  Moun- 
tain Ranch.  Box  4,  McLeod,  Mont.  59052. 
(406)  932-5791. 

Linekin  Bay  Sailing  Resort.  Fleet  of  sail- 
boats, two-masted  schooner,  sailing  instruc- 
tions, heated  pool,  tennis.  Write  for  folder. 
Boothbay  Harbor,  Me.  04538. 

Italy-Tuscany.  Large  furnished  farmhouse. 
Also  efficiency  apartment.  Convenient  to 
Florence,  Siena,  Assisi.  Tansey  CP4,  Cor- 
tona  AR/52044,  Italy.  Tel.  575-62512. 

Experience  New  Zealand  country  life.  Lux- 
ury accommodation.  Private  facilities. 
Home-cooked  meals.  Warm  ho.spitality. 
Penlee  Station  Homestead,  Box  117, 
Waipawa,  Hawkes  Bay,  New  Zealand. 
Phone  64-0728-68202. 

Wasting  your  holiday?  Enjoy  intensive 
Spanish,  arts,  crafts  in  Mexico's  most  beauti- 
ful town.  Sunshine,  hot  springs,  inexpensive 
living.  Prospectus:  Instituto  Allende,  Box 
85,  San  Miguel  Allende,  Gto.,  Mexico 
37700.  Tel.  465-20190. 

RETIREMENT  LIFE 

Retirees:  Enjoy  life  at  The  Charter  House, 
the  Washington,  DC,  area's  finest  retire- 
ment community.  No  up-front  fees.  Securi- 
ty, activities,  scheduled  transportation, 
beautiful  apartments,  four-star  dining,  Well- 
ness Center.  The  Charter  House,  1316  Fen- 
wick  Lane,  Dept.  6HAR,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 
20910.  (301)  495-0700. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Believe  upon  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  thou 
shall  he  saved.  Acts.  16:31. 

Positive  social  change  through  genetic  engi- 
neering. $2.  Box  86490,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
92138. 

Looking  for  a  job?  Professional  career  ad- 
vancement service  offered  to  private  individ- 
uals; not  an  employment  agency.  For  free 
brochure,  write:  PPL,  Box  86,  Hope,  Ind. 
47246. 
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PL^ZLE 


Birds/Bees 

By  E.  R.  Galli  and  Richard  Maltby  Jr. 


A. 


.11  clue  answers  are  seven  letters  long.  The  first 
letter  is  placed  in  the  appropriately  numbered  space, 
the  rest  ot  the  answer,  in  order,  in  the  si.x  surrounding 
hexagons,  in  either  direction;  the  solver  must  deter- 
mine the  exact  position. 

Seven  unclued  entries,  all  birds,  are  disposed  in  the 
diagram  in  the  same  fashion;  their  nesting  places  are 
shaded,  and  their  initial  letter  will  have  to  be  deter- 
mined in  all  but  one  case.  The  bees,  however,  are  al- 
ready entered . . .  and  since  they  are,  there  is  no  need 
to  include  them  in  the  subsidiary  portion  of  the  cluing 
(anagram,  reversal,  etc.).  (E.g.,  it  the  clue  answer 
were  MACABRE,  the  subsidiary  indications  would 
treat  only  MACARE;  "Mother  with  anxiety  is 
gruesome.") 

The  answers  at  1 1  and  20  are  not  common  words; 
23  is  not  in  many  dictionaries;  and  12  is  a  common 
phrase  in  none.  The  solution  to  last  month's  pu::le 
appears  on  page  76. 


Clues 

1.  One  in  a  large  group  acting  like  a  magpie 

2.  Taking  a  shine  to  woodruff  in  garden  center 

3.  The  last  thing  seen  on  the  rails?  Lay  two  eggs,  in  case 

4.  Gave  a  present  of  down  (crest  of  egret  and  cardinal) 

5.  Dopes  it  out,  as  suggested 

6.  Less  hopeful . . .  this  doesn't  hold  water 

7.  Unable  to  sleep — could  be  a  fluke  atter  week 

8.  Puffin's  back  with  drinks — the  last  ones? 

9.  Abstract  art . . .  and  yet,  a  splendid  array 

10.  A  large  stay,  part  of  ship's  burden 

1 1.  Drum  disturbed  merl  after  it  returned 

12.  Orioles  get  their  sticks  from  this  one  trail  (two  words) 

13.  Was  a  canary  returning  with  the  lady  who  grinds  one's 
teeth? 

14.  Swing  price  atter  six 

15.  Married  in  dress  of  calico?  Ridiculous 

16.  Parrot's  first  one  nesting  in  damaged  trees,  being  more 
of  a  nuisance 

17.  Pole  pursues  love  with  grandiloquence 

18.  Damage  it  with  a  local  leader  of  the  union? 


19.  Trees  that  bear  nuts — each  is  pronounced 

20.  Kind  of  plantain . .  .  it's  almost  worth  going  after  right 
one 

21.  Teeing  off,  getting  100. .  .  it's  in  the  blood? 

22.  Bright  lights  for  flickers?  So  rest  is  disturbed 

23.  Around  North  Dakota,  teal  is  cooked  as  small  fillet 

24.  Elanet  making  comeback?  It's  reasonable 

25.  Some  bacteria  arose  freely,  consuming  energy 

26.  Invested  lavishly,  but  it  could  be  redone 

27.  Osprey  at  first  flies  awkwardly  around,  with  more  than 
one  failing 

28.  Looked  like  an  owl?  It's  certainly  connected 

29.  Cassie  dancing  "The  Itch" 

30.  Word  for  a  modem  science  one  coins  recklessly 


C^OnteSt  Rules:  Send  completed  diagram,  with  name  and  address,  to  "Birds/Bees,"  Harper's  Magazine,  666  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10012.  If  you  already  subscribe  to  Harper's  Maga^ne,  please  include  a  copy  of  your  latest  mailing  label.  Senders  ot  the  first  three 
correct  solutions  opened  at  random  will  receive  one-year  subscriptions  to  Harper's  Magazme.  Winners'  names  w^ill  be  printed  in  the  Sep- 
tember issue.  Winners  of  the  May  puzzle,  "Double  Entr\',"  are  Marjorie  Shirley,  Oakland,  Oregon;  Don  B.  Thackrey,  San  Francisco,. 
California;  and  Ira  Ewen,  Jamaica,  New  York. 
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A  STUBBORN  SENSE  OF  PLACE 
Writers  and  Writings  on  the  South 

Mary  Hood     Richard  Ford     Harry  Crews 
Leigh  Allison  Wilson    Madison  Bell    and  others 

UP  AGAINST  IT 

The  Berlin  Wall  and  the  Divided  Self 

By  Peter  Schneider 

REFLECTIONS  IN  A  GLASS  EYE 

A  Videocassette  Best-Seller  List 

B}!  David  Black 


IN  SEARCH  OF  THE  RATTLESNAKE  PLANTAIN 
A  story  by  Margaret  Atwood 
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Edward  Hoagland, 
m  Reagan  s  America 


It  takes 

a  special  kind  of  bank 
to  be  a  power  in 

both  corporate  trust 
and  Eurosecurities* 


When  Storer  Communications 
was  acquired  recently  by  its  man- 
agement and  SCI  Holdings,  Inc. — 
a  corporation  organized  by  Kohl- 
berg,  Kravis,  Roberts  &.  Co. — 
Bankers  Trust  was  selected  as 
exchange  agent  for  the  $2.6  bil- 
lion acquisition.  Our  specialized 
reorganization  processing  team 
handled  twelve  of  the  largest 
mergers  in  1985,  totaling  over 
$10  billion. 


You  might  expect  a 
bank  with  "Trust"  in 
its  name  to  he  a 
powerful  force  in 
corporate  trust  and 
agency  services. 
So  it  should  come 


as  no  surprise 
that  more  than 
2,000  corporate  and 
governmental  entities 
worldwide  depend  on 
Bankers  Trust  to  service 
over  $  1 50  billion  in 
securities.  (We 
_  exercise  fiduciary 
'      responsibility 
for  over  $80 
billion  in  debt  securities  alone. ) 

But  for  the  same  bank  to  be  a 
major  force  in  the  Euromarkets — 
that  might  seem  surprising.  Yet 
last  year,  Bankers  Trust  lead- 
managed  26  Eurosecurity  offer- 
ings totaling  $2.5  billion.  And  was 
one  ot  the  most  active  participants 
in  the  secondary  market,  where 
we  are  a  market-maker  in  over 
500  different  Eurosecurities. 


Such  dual  leadership  is  te 
result  of  Bankers  Trust's  rem;!- 
able  brand  of  banking:  mercb:. 
banking.  j^^i 

Merchant  banking  blenc^' 
two  distinct  aspects  of  bankih 
One  is  the  lending  capabilitie 
breadth  of  non-credit  service 
commercial  bank.  Among  thic 
are  our  trust  and  agency  servi 

The  other  half  of  merchii 
banking  involves  the  interme 
skills  and  entrepreneurial  spiJ 
an  investment  bank.  From  thf 
half  springs  our  strength  in  th 
Euromarkets. 

It's  this  combination  of 
investment  and  commercial  t 
ing  services  that  has  made 
Bankers  Trust  the  choice  of  sc 
many  private  and  public  sectc 
entities.  For  more  often  than  ))t 
these  days,  what  once  were  pi?' 
commercial  bariking  function 
now  require  a  considerable  date 
of  investment  banking  know- 
how.  And  vice  versa. 

The  combination  has  woiiea 
to  give  Bankers  Trust  leadership 
in  many  areas.  Among  them: 

Trading.  From  our  statest- 
the-art  trading  room  in  New  "l'" 


'  It  takes  BankersTrust* 


cute  over  $  16  billion  in 
R  y,  securities  and  currency 
rai  ictions  daily.  Bankers  Trust 
it  ay  one  of  the  five  largest  pri- 
M  dealers  in  United  States 
0'  Timent  securities. 

Loan  syndication.  We  play 
r  ^  )r  role  in  the  global  syndi- 
a    loan  and  Euronote  market. 
V<  re  sixth  among  the  top  50 
a  Tianagers  worldwide,  and  are 
an  id  fifth  by  leading  partic- 
pj  5  in  the  world's  capital 
n  ;ets  in  terms  of  innovative 
a  uments  and  pricing. 

Swaps.  Bankers  Trust  is  a 
ir  ersally  acknowledged  market 
S'  -T  in  the  intricate  world  of 
I  incy  and  interest  rate  swaps. 
n  '85,  our  team  of  specialists  in 
J  York,  London,  Tokyo,  Hong 
<  g  and  Toronto  completed  an 
\  age  of  more  than  three  deals 
N  y  day. 

!  Securities  services.  Our  se- 
\  ies  services  capabilities  go  far 
*  )nd  our  leadership  in 
i>  Idwide  custody  and  clearance. 
'  also  offer  programs  like 


Institutional  Brokerage,  Securities 
Lending  and  Dividend  Plus  to  maxi 
mize  the  earning  power  of  the 
securities  we  service. 

In  almost  every  area. 
Bankers  Trust's  merchant  banking 
skills  can  serve  you,  and  serve  you 
well.  Indeed,  many  clients  now 
turn  to  us  for  virtually  all  of  their 
banking  needs. 

Merchant  banking.  If  you're 
not  yet  taking  advantage  of  it, 
you  should. 
With  the  special 
kind  of  bank 
that  can  best 
put  it  to  work 
for  you: 
Bankers  Trust. 


In  1985,  Bankers  Trust  brought 
a  $350  million  Eurobond  issue 
to  market  for  the  European 
Economic  Community.  It  was 
the  largest  bond  and  swap  issue 
ever,  and  one  of  many  arranged 
by  Bankers  Trust. 


DBankersTrust  Company 

Merchant  bankir^,  worldwide. 


Science  and  Security 


National  security  issues  have  grown 
more  complex  as  weapons  and  defense 
systems  have  become  more  sophisticated, 
expensive,  and  controversial.  But  today's 
fundamental  defense  question  is  the 
same  one  that  has  always  challenged 
the  nation:  How  much  of  society's 
resources  should  be  devoted  to  military 
preparedness? 

The  nation's  first  commander-in-chief, 
George  Washington,  answered  it  in 
1790,  when  he  said,  "To  be  prepared 
for  war  is  one  of  the  most  effectual 
means  of  preserving  peace."  Two  cen- 
turies later,  that's  still  a  good  answer. 

What's  different  today  is  that  military 
preparedness  now  depends  so  vitally  on 
high  technology.  To  prevent  war, 
America  must  have  a  commanding  tech- 
nological lead.  If  deterrence  fails  and 
we  get  into  a  war,  then  our  technological 
edge  will  be  necessary  to  overcome  the 
other  side's  quantitative  advantage. 

This  raises  some  hard  questions:  Will 
the  U.S.  generate  the  technology  that 
military  strength  requires?  Will  America 
expend  the  educational,  industrial,  and 
military  resources  necessary  to  lead  the 
world  in  technology  in  the  next  decade 
and  into  the  next  century? 

America  can  maintain  its  technological 
momentum  if  we  focus  our  national 
resources  on  this  goal.  Advancing  tech- 
nology requires  a  sustained,  long-term 
effort.  Quick  financial  fixes  won't  work. 


Defense  systems  being  built  today 
have  been  made  possible  by  a 
cumulative  buildup  of  technologies 
evolved  over  the  past  decades. 

Technical  excellence  requires  long- 
term  commitments  throughout  society— 
in  industr\',  in  government,  in  edu- 
cation. Industn.  must  invest  its  own 
funds  in  research  and  development 
without  expecting  an  immediate  return, 
but  rather  with  a  view  to  long-term 
performance  and  profit.  Government 
should  encourage  this  kind  of  invest- 
ment. One  way  it  can  do  so  is  to  ex- 
tend the  R&D  tax  credit  scheduled  to 
expire  at  year  end. 

Progress  in  R&D  requires  more  than 
the  latest  equipment  and  facilities. 
Above  all,  it  depends  on  talented, 
dedicated  people.  Industrv'  can  help  en- 
sure American  technological  leadership 
by  investing  in  people. 

This  begins  with  support  for  our 
schools  and  colleges.  It  continues  in  ef- 
forts to  attract  and  motivate  top-notch 
people.  It  requires  giving  them  a 
stimulating  and  rewarding  work  en- 
vironment. It  involves  encouraging 
them  to  keep  on  learning  and  growing 
throughout  their  careers. 

A  cooperative  effort  by  government, 
industry-,  and  education  can  create  a 
national  environment  that  stimulates  the 
flourishing  of  technology.  Our  national 
security  depends  on  it.  So  does  our 
economic  well-being. 
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LETTERS 


Anthropology  Afield 

Louis  A.  Sass's  thoughtful  review 
of  epistemological  shifts  in  anthropol- 
ogy ["Anthropology's  Native  Prob- 
lems," Harper's  Magazine,  May]  could 
have  been  expanded,  had  space  per- 
mitted, to  discuss  the  critiques  now 
being  undertaken  in  all  ot  the  social 
sciences. 

Unlike  the  situation  in  anthropol- 
ogy, however,  these  other  critiques 
remain  at  the  margins  of  their  dis- 
ciplines and  have  barely  dented 
the  Panopticon  inhabited  by  univer- 
sity professors,  government  research- 
ers, institute  staff  members,  and  the 
dispensers  ot  grants  at  quasi-public 
foundations.  Hermeneutics  and 
phenomenology  are  simplv  not  taken 
seriously.  The  proponents  of  main- 
stream methodology  still  control  en- 
tr>-  into  the  professions  and  access  to 
torums  within  each  field.  Most  jour- 
nals will  not  give  the  newer,  herme- 
neutic  work  the  necessary  exposure, 
and  this,  in  turn,  all  but  rules  out  in- 
vitations to  lecture,  speak  at  confer- 
ences, and  so  on. 

A  broader  consequence  ot  the 
dominance  of  positivist  social  science 
is  the  pervasive  influence  that  deter- 
minism has  on  welfare-state  legisla- 
tion. The  standard  methodology-  of 
psychologists  and  sociologists  requires 
that  people  ("clients")  be  viewed  not 
as  active  and  purposeful  agents  but  as 
objects  moved  about  by  remote,  ab- 
stract forces.   When  translated  into 

Harper's  Magazine  welcomes  Letters,  to  the 
Editor.  Short  letters  are  more  likely  to  he  pub- 
lished, and  all  letters  are  subject  to  editing. 
Letters  must  he  typed  double-spaced;  volume 
precludes  individual  acknowledgment. 


administrative  practice,  this  justifies 
the  continued  stewardship  of  a  profes- 
sional knowledge  class.  Surely  enough 
material  for  another  article! 

Thomas  H.  Fitzgerald 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


Louis  A.  Sass's  report  on  anthro- 
pology is  a  penetrating  examination 
ot  the  trends  in  method  and  theory  in 
this  constantly  changing  field.  How- 
ever, I  noted  a  curious  omission. 

Sass  writes  that  "during  [anthro- 
polog\''s]  'classical  period' — roughly, 
from  the  1920s  through  the  1960s — 
certain  ideas  about  method  and  sub- 
ject matter  were  largely  taken  for 
granted."  Not  taken  for  granted  by 
everyone:  in  a  series  of  papers  written 
mostly  during  the  1930s,  the  anthro- 
pologist and  linguist  Edward  Sapir 
conducted  an  ongoing  critique  of  the 
blind  objectivism  and  naive  empiri- 
cism that  characterized  the  anthro- 
pology of  his  generation. 

This  critique  anticipated  many  of 
the  ideas  of  the  current  theorists 
quoted  by   Sass,    notably  Clifford . 
Geertz   and   Pierre    Bourdieu.    Sapir- 
collaborated  with  the  psychiatrist    ' 
Harry  Stack  Sullivan  to  create  the 
conceptual  foundation  for  a  radically 
different  social  science — one  charac- 
terized by  a  focus  upon  culture  as  ac- 
tually   felt    and    experienced    by 
individuals.    These  efforts  were   cut 
short  by  Sapir's  tragically  early  death, 
in  1939. 

1  would  urge  your  readers  to  seek 
out  Language  (1921),  one  of  his  bet- 
ter-known works,  for  a  pleasurable  in- 
troduction to  general  linguistics  and 
to  his  thinking.  A  biography  of  Sapir 
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now  beinjj  wrirten  hy  rhc  anthropolo- 
gist Regna  Darnell  will  prt)vidc  a  tiiU 
ptirtrait  of  this  fascinating  man. 

KolvrtJ.  Alien 
Albany,  N.Y. 

Louis  A.  Sass's  article  on  the 
changes  now  rumbling  through  the 
ivt)ry  tower  ot  cultural  anthropology 
was  sheer  pleasure  to  read — and  a 
nice  eye-opener  tor  us  laypersons  out 
here  observing  the  mundane  world  of 
life  in  the  streets  of  America. 

But  in  his  survey  oi  anthropology's 
growing  pains,  he  appears  to  have 
overlooked  the  role  of  fear — that  gut- 
level  separation  of  the  fieldworker 
from  the  interior  life  of  the  culture 
being  observed.  This  fear  is  certainly 
akin  to  racism,  and  it  must  limit  and 
distort  any  understanding  of  the  sub- 
ject at  hand.  How  much  clearer  a  pic- 
ture might  we  gain  if  the  Western 
academic  could  develop  a  real  sense 
of  trust  and  empathy  with  his  or  her 
"informants." 

This  is  the  underlying  message  of 
Carlos  Castaneda's  books  about  the 
Yaqui  sorcerer  Don  Juan.  Indeed,  one 
might  even  consider  Castaneda's  "ap- 
prentice persona"  a  prototype  for  the 
new  roles  being  tested  in  the  field 
that  Sass  discusses.  And  isn't  it  about 
time,  now  that  there  are  virtually  no 
"primitive"  societies  left  to  study .  .  . 

Jay  Joyce 

San  Francisco,  Calif 


In  his  extremely  informative  report 
on  the  state  of  anthropology,  Louis 
A.  Sass  illustrates  that  genuine  objec- 
tivity— as  distinct  from  neutrality 
and  impartiality — is  indeed  attain- 
able. His  report  is  a  model  of  objec- 
tivity. And  that's  all  to  the  good. 
Why  should  one  trust  a  field  of  study, 
let  alone  a  science,  if  all  it  can  pro- 
duce is  the  untestable,  albeit  erudite, 
subjective  observations  of  those  en- 
gaged in  it.' 

Tibor  R.  Machan 
Auburn  University 
Auburn,  Ala. 


I  am  happy  to  see  that  the  field  of 
anthropology  is  going  through  an 
identity  crisis.  The  "science"  of  cul- 


ture, like  the  hard  science  of  physics, 
is  realizing  that  there  is  no  line  sepa- 
rating the  observer  from  the  ob- 
served. Rut  even  though  an 
individual's  observations  must  neces- 
sarily reflect  his  or  her  cultural  bias, 
the  anthropologist  should  not  k)se 
heart. 

The  unchanging  truth  that  scien- 
tists seek  can  be  found  within  all 
observations/interpretations.  The  an- 
swer is  not  to  find  a  process  of  obser- 


vation devoid  ot  interpretation  (an 
impossible  task),  but  to  distill  many 
interpretations  of  the  same  phe- 
nomenon. 

Fie  Id  work  in  anthropology  seems 
to  consist  of  observaticm  and  subse- 
quent interpretation  by  one  person. 
What  is  needed  is  a  team  approach. 
Each  member  of  the  team  should 
arrive  at  his  or  her  own  interpreta- 
tion, and  then  a  consensus  should 
be  battled  out.    What  better  way 
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"Thomas  Bernhard  is  by  far  the  most 
disturbing  and  original  literary  figure  to 
have  emerged  in  postwar  Austria . . . 
ranked  with  the  foremost  world  authors . . . 

-Walter  Abish,  New  York  Times  Book  Review 
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to  Strengthen  the  foundation  of  a 
science  than  to  have  the  followers  of 
the  discipline  argue  about  where  it 

stands? 

Keith.  A.  Weinberger 
Boston,  Mass. 

Louis  A.  Sass's  fascinating  piece  il 
left  me  with  an  old,  familiar  feeling:  a 
sense  of  the  unconscious  hias,  the  un- 
avoidable subjectivity,  of  the  observ- 
er, which  IS  anthropology's  inherent 
flaw — us  true  "native  problem." 

So  the  latest  savants  of  anthropolo- 
gy now  believe  that  "rituals,  myths, 
and  kinship  systems  no  longer  appear 
so  stable  and  distinct,  or  so  regulative 
ot  human  life,  as  they  did  in  an  earlier 
era."  They  might  hold  a  mirror  up  to 
their  own  culture  and  read  the  same 
words.  People  cannot  be  stereotyped 
nearly  as  easily  as  social  scientists 
would  like.  You  see  what  you  wanna 
see. 

Terrence  Durxsi 
West  Bend,  Wis. 


Louis  A.  Sass's  article  on  anthro- 
pology was  very  nice — maybe  too 
nice,  since  he  failed  to  point  out  what 
deep  trouble  anthropology  is  in  as  a 
profession.  It's  all  very  well  for  ten- 
ured professors  to  chat  about  new 
ideas,  but  of  all  the  disciplines,  an- 
thropology has  the  highest  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  recent  Ph.D.'s.  The  few 
academic  jobs  available  seem  to  be 
senior  positions  or  (more  commonly) 
one-year  appointments  to  replace  fac- 
ulty members  on  leave.  It's  hard  to 
turn  out  original  work  when  you're 
scrambling  to  find  your  next  tempo- 
rary job.  This  situation  isn't  likely  to 
improve  for  years. 

A  significant  proportion  of  a  whole 
generation  of  scholars — those  who 
received  their  doctorates  between 
1975  and  1985 — will  probably  not 
publish  or  teach,  and  the  intellectual 
vitality  of  anthropology  is  bound  to 
suffer.  Those  who  do  have  junior  ap- 
pointments are  racing  to  publish,  and 
since  innovation  is  risky,  they  will 
most  likely  play  it  safe. 

But  maybe  the  Big  Boys  (where 
were  the  women,  the  assistant  profes- 
sors, the  part-timers,  the  graduate 
Corxtmued  on  page  77 
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Band  music 
B}'  Lewis  H.  Lapham 


It  i$  a  grcal  art  to  knon'  huw  to  sell  ivind. 
— Baltasar  Gracian 


A, 


.btiut  a  month  before  the  stag- 
ing ot  the  Fourth  of  July  pageant  in 
New  York  harbor,  the  television  net- 
works tell  to  quarreling  about  the  di- 
vision oi  the  jingo's  spoils.  ABC  had 
purchased  exclusive  rights  to  most  of 
the  attractions — among  them,  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  awarding  of  the  Medals 
ot  Liberty  and  Chief  Justice  Warren 
Burger's  administering  of  the  oath  ot 
allegiance  to  300  petitioners  for  citi- 
zenship— and  the  other  networks 
complained  abt)Ut  unfair  restraint  of 
the  image  trade.  Executives  at  CBS 
and  NBC  dressed  up  their  self-interest 
in  the  patriotic  costumes  of  the  First 
Amendment.  Somebody  said  some- 
thing about  the  Fourth  of  July  "he- 
longing  to  the  American  people"; 
somebody  else  said  something  equally 
idiotic  about  how  it  was  getting  hard 
to  tell  the  difference  between  a  politi- 
cian and  a  circus  performer. 

That  particular  distinction  was  lost 
a  long  time  ago,  but  it's  conceivable 
that  CBS  and  NBC  might  have  been 
worried  about  losing  access  to  the 
President  and  the  chief  justice  for 
even  as  long  as  twenty  minutes.  What 
if  one  of  Colonel  Qaddafi's  assassins 
managed  to  set  ott  an  explosion  that 
wasn't  part  of  the  fireworks  display.^ 
For  the  price  oi  a  special  entertain- 
ment, ABC  would  have  bought  an 
option  on  a  historical  miniseries. 

David  Wolper,  the  Hollywood  pro- 
moter who  assembled  the  four-day 
spectacle  and  sold  it  to  ABC  for  $10 
million,  didn't  bother  to  invoke  the 
sanctity  of  "the  people's  right  to 
know."   Most  of  the   events   taking 


place  on  Liberty  Weekend,  he  said, 
belonged  to  him.  He  had  hired  most 
ot  the  musicians  and  had  had  at  least 
something  to  say  about  the  placing  of 
the  aircraft  carriers.  He  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  engage  President  Reagan 
and  Chief  Justice  Burger  as  props  for 
two  of  his  occasions,  and  he  didn't  see 
why  he  should  lend  his  props  to  any- 
body else's  puppet  theater. 

"I'm  paying  for  the  Medal  of  Liber- 
ty," he  said.  "1  created  it." 

His  point  was  unassailable.  Out  of 
the  clay  of  a  press  agent's  dream  he 
had  forged  the  coin  of  publicity,  and 
he  deserves  the  compliment  of  grate- 
ful imitation.  Let  other  networks  fol- 
low his  example  and  acquire  the 
rights  to  any  holidays  that  haven't  yet 
been  sold  to  the  Japanese.  1  can  imag- 
ine NBC  presenting  a  national  strike 
on  Labor  Day,  complete  with  well- 
choreographed  riots  in  nine  major 
markets  during  which  National 
Guard  units  fire  on  angry  mobs.  The 
network,  of  course,  would  own  all 
subsidiary  rights — interviews  with 
the  wounded,  books,  movies,  T- 
shirts,  paperback  reprints,  audio  cas- 
settes, the  bottling  of  the  widows' 
tears,  etc.;  the  network's  ad  salesmen 
wouldn't  have  much  trouble  selling 
the  commercial  spots  to  pharmaceuti- 
cal and  insurance  companies  as  well 
as  to  the  Business  RoundTable  and 
the  teamsters'  union. 

If  CBS  obtained  the  rights  to 
Christmas,  it  presumably  could  claim 
ownership  of  the  entire  national  col- 
lection of  toys,  lights,  tinsel  strings, 
wreaths,  and  performances  of  Han- 
del's Messiah.  In  the  same  way  that 
David  Wolper  agreed  to  lend  some  of 
his  Fourth  of  July  footage  to  the  other 
networks   for   their  evening   news 


broadcasts,  I'm  sure  that  the  execu- 
tives at  CBS  would  make  an  equally 
gracious  gesture  on  Christmas  Eve. 
They  might  allow  a  few  representa- 
tive orphans  to  appear  on  a  rival  net- 
work to  open  a  few  representative 
presents.  They  might  even  permit 
limited  use  of  their  videotape  of 
President  Reagan  dressed  as  Santa 
Claus. 

For  having  found  yet  another  way 
to  make  something  out  of  nothing, 
Wolper  probably  should  receive  one 
of  his  own  Medals  of  Liberty.  But  1 
wonder  if  he,  or  anyone  else,  has  yet 
considered  the  promotional  opportu- 
nities recently  made  available  in  the 
United  States  Congress.  Now  that 
television  cameras  have  been  ad- 
mitted into  the  Senate  as  well  as  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  politi- 
cians in  both  amphitheaters  must 
take  a  little  more  thought  about  their 
manner  o(  dress.  Obviously  they  can- 
not continue  to  wear  the  drab  and 
miscellaneous  suits  in  which  they're 
accustomed  to  making  a  bankrupt 
shambles  of  the  national  enterprise. 
Ntu  can  they  be  trusted  to  wear  uni- 
forms of  a  vaguely  military  air.  Each 
of  the  states,  and  possibly  some  of  the 
larger  congressional  districts,  almost 
certainly  would  insist  on  designing 
uniforms  to  fit  the  specifications  of  re- 
gional pride,  and  I  can  all  too  easily 
imagine  a  garish  profusion  of  gold 
braid  worked  into  the  figures  of  sym- 
bolic birds,  vegetables,  mottoes,  ani- 
mals, and  trees.  Although  Thomas 
"Tip"  O'Neill  might  look  convinc- 
ing in  epaulets  and  a  feathered  'nel- 
met,  the  sight  of  Senator  Alphonse 
D'Amato  under  a  comparable  weight 
of  ornament  might  expose  the  gentle- 
man to  the  danger  of  ridicule. 
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BABY  BOOMERS!  HERE'S  THE  GAME 
YOU  WERE  BORN  TO  PLAY. 


What  Disney  character 
Was  banned  in  East  Germany  in  1954 
as  "counter  rei'olntionary  and 
contrary  to  Marxist  principles'?^ 


\X  hat  19(:>2  rnegahit 

did  Brian  Hyland  seal  his  place 

in  musical  history  willP'^ 


You've  come  a  long 
way  Baby  Boomer! 
You  lived  through 
the  best  and  worst 
of  times.  Now  rdive 
them!  Baby  Boomer 
and  the  eight  other 
editions  of  the 
Trivial  Pursuit' 
board  game 
play  on  the  Master  Game 

board.  So,  mix  them  up  or 
'  play  them  side  by  side  for 
a  real  groovy  outta  sight  game. 

Answers  I  Sealed  With  A  Kiss  2  Mickey  Mouse  3  Gold  4  MSMs  5  Bvis  Presley 


All  the  right  Stuff 
for  the  trivia  buff. 


Trivial  Pursuit*  is  the  registered  trademark  ot  Horn  Abbot.  Ltd-  (Canada)  for  the  game  distributed  and  sold  in  the  US.  under  exclusive 
licence  to  Selchow  &  Righter  Co..  Bay  Shore.  NY  Baby  Boomer®  is  the  registered  trademark  of  Baby  Boomers  of  America,  IrK 
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J(i?/ess  Totdl  Body 

Cardiovascular  Exerciser 

Duplicates  X-C  Skiing  for  the 
Best  Motion  in  Fitness 
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Crnsv-coumrv  skiing  ^  olini  titi-d  hy  phYsiolojiist 
uMhc  iiiiisl  ptTfcct  form  ot  i.  ardicn  .bcular  txiTtlM- 
tor  hotli  men  .ind  women  Its  smooth.  Iluid.  loial 
bod\  motion  unilormU  cxirciscs  more  muscles  so 
higher  hcirl  rates  seem  easier  to  attain  than  w  hen 
loggingoreyehng  NordicTrack  closely  simulates  the 
pleasant  \  (  skiing  motion  and  provides  the  same 
cardiovascular  endurance-building  benefits-righi 
in  the  convenience  of  your  home  \ear  round 
I'liminates  the  usual  barnerN  of  lime,  weather. 
chance  of  iniur\,  etc  .Msohighh  vffective  lor  weight 
control 

More  Complete  Than  Running 
NordicTrack  gives  vou  a  more  complete  work  out- 
conditions  both  upper  body  and  lower  body 
muscles  ai  the  same  time  Fluid,  jarless  motion  dtK's 
not  cause  joint  orbatk  problems 
More  Effective  Than  Exercise  Bikes 
NordicTniek's  siandup  skiing  motion  more-  uni 
PS 


formly  exercises  the  large  leg  muscles  and  also  adds 
important  upper  body  exercise  Higher  pulse  rates, 
necessary  for  building  fitness,  seem  easier  to  attain 
because  the  work  is  shared  by  more  muscle  mass 
Even  Better  Than  Swimming 
Nordiclratk  more  effectneh  exercises  the  largest 
muscles  in  the  bod\.  those  located  in  the  legs  and 
buttocks  \\  hen  sw  imniing.  the  body  is  supp'irted 
by  the  water,  thus  preventing  these  muscles  from 
being  effectively  exea  ised  The  stand  up  exercising 
position  on  the  NordicTrack  much  more  effectively 
exercises  these  muscles 

A  Proven,  High  Quality  Durable  Product 
NordicTrack  IS  in  Its  8thx  ear  of  production  Nordic- 
Track is  quiet,  motorless  and  has  separatelv  adjust- 
able arm  and  leg  n-sistances  We  manufacture 
and  sell  direct  Two  year  warrantee.  ,^() 
day  trial  period  with  return  privilege      J^ 


Folds  and  stands  on  end 
to  require  only  H  x  1" 
storage  >pace. 
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Toll  Free  1-800-328-5888  ^ 
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No,  I'm  afraid  what's  needed  is 
something  a  good  deal  more  straight- 
forward and  all-American,  and  I 
think  the  members  of  Congress  would 
he  well  advised  to  wear  jumpsuits  of 
the  type  worn  by  drivers  in  the  In- 
dianapolis 500.  The  costume  has  the 
ad\-antage  of  an  egalitarian  uniform- 
ity distinguished  only  by  the  sports- 
man's gradual  accumulation  of  worth 
and  merit.  Every  congressman  would 
begin  with  the  same  bolt  of  empty 
canvas,  but  as  he  became  more  prac- 
ticed in  the  art  of  raffling  off  fractions 
ot  the  public  interest,  his  jumpsuit 
would  bloom  with  the  endorsements 
of  his  grateful  patrons  and  owners. 
Within  a  month  of  his  arrival,  or  as 
soon  as  he  can  cast  his  first  patriotic 
vote  for  a  weapons  appropriation,  the 
apprentice  maker  of  laws  might  be 
seen  wearing  the  letterhead  of  the 
Lockheed  Corporation  or  the  trade- 
mark of  Pepsi-Cola.  Before  the  end  of 
his  first  year  he  might  add  patches 
awarded  by  General  EH-namics,  Mobil 
Oil,  and  the  Association  of  American 
Dairy  Farmers.  Over  a  period  of  time 
the  truly  accomplished  members  of 
Congress  would  acquire  the  dignity  of 
totem  poles.  I  imagine  majestic  fig- 
ures dense  with  emblems,  decals,  and 
moncograms,  almost  magical  beings 
embossed  with  all  the  sacred  names 
m  the  iconography  of  American 
enterprise. 

During  roll-call  votes  each  con- 
gressman would  be  expected  tt~)  wear  a 
baseball  cap  bearing  the  insignia  of 
the  principal  lobby  or  special  interest 
that  he  stood  ready  to  defend  against 
the  ingratitude  of  the  pcxir.  Any  con- 
gressman wcirth  his  weight  in  cam- 
paign contributions  would  own  an 
impressive  collection  of  caps,  but  his 
choice  of  a  particular  cap  on  a  par- 
ticular txcasK^n  wtxild  alert  the  news- 
men dcizing  in  the  broadcast  booth  to 
the  issues  at  stake  in  the  afternoon's 
play.^ 

It's  a  pity  that  the  jumpsuits 
couldn't  have  been  made  ready  in 
time  for  the  Fourth  of  July.  Wolper 
might  have  rented  a  few  senators  as 
parachutists  dropping  onto  the  deck 
of  an  aircraft  carrier  just  as  a  Marine 
band  (wearing  the  patches  of  ABC 
Sports)  concluded  its  rendition  (avail- 
able for  $14.95  on  disc  or  cassette)  of 
"The  Star  Spangled  Banner."  ■ 
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Pcrccnra<:c  of  Americans  who  say  the  United  States  has  never  used  a  nuclear  weapon  in  a  war  :  1 1 

Percentage  of  cruise-missile  test  flights  that  have  ended  in  failure  :  30 

Percentage  of  the  proposed  1987  Star  Wars  budget  that  is  allocated  for  "demonstration  projects"  :  58 

Chances  that  a  family  living  below  the  poverty  line  in  1984  received  no  public-assistance  payments  :  2  in  5 

Percentage  increase  in  the  number  ot  blacks  living  in  poverty  since  1978  :  24 

In  the  number  of  whites  living  in  poverty  :  41 

Number  of  blacks  who  left  the  South  between  1980  and  1985  :  470,000 

Number  who  moved  to  the  South  :  528,000 

Chances  that  a  first-time  bride  in  Kentucky  is  a  teenager  :  1  in  2 

Average  age  of  an  American  nun  :  62 

Chances  that  an  American  Catholic  is  Hispanic  :  I  in  4 

Number  of  the  173  private  religious  schools  in  Nicaragua  that  are  subsidized  by  the  government  :  1 21 

Number  of  academic  conferences  sponsored  by  the  CIA  in  1985  :  70 

Number  of  photocopies  the  Lenin  Library  in  Moscow  allows  visitors  to  make  each  day  :  2,000 

Number  of  students  per  personal  computer  in  public  schools  in  the  United  States  :  41 

In  the  Soviet  Union  :  22,500 

Percentage  of  Americans  between  the  ages  of  15  and  19  who  say  they  have  shoplifted  :  43 

Per-diem  price  of  a  bodyguard  in  Canton,  China  :  $3 

In  New  York  City  :  $250 

Percentage  of  lawyers  who  advertise  :  1 7 

Episodes  of  Perry  Mason  currently  in  production  :  3 

Percentage  change  in  the  number  of  libel  suits  filed  since  1984  :  —  30 

Percentage  of  Australian  business  executives  who  say  the  Japanese  are  untrustworthy  and  unethical  I  89 

Tons  of  cargo  handled  at  the  Port  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  in  1985  :  15,344,000 

At  the  Port  of  Los  Angeles  :  26,437,500 

Number  of  rescues  made  by  lifeguards  on  Southern  California  beaches  in  1985  :  33,278 

Gallons  of  calamine  lotion  sold  in  1985  :  710,427 

Walking  speed  of  the  average  American  woman  (in  feet  per  minute)  :  256 

Of  the  average  American  man  :  245 

Percentage  of  women  who  return  to  work  within  six  months  after  giving  birth  :  63 

Percentage  of  the  7,791,000  new  jobs  created  since  1979  that  were  filled  by  women  :  88 

Chances  that  a  woman  who  works  full  time  earns  less  than  $10,000  a  year  :  1  in  5 

Amount  Nancy  Reagan's  hairdresser  charges  for  a  haircut  :  $100 

Amount  he  charges  for  a  speech  :  $1,000 

Number  of  U.S.  savings  &  loans  that  have  added  the  word  "bank"  to  their  name  since  1984  :  1 16 

Number  of  times  Senate  rules  permit  a  senator  to  use  his  name  on  each  page  of  his  newsletter  :  8 

Pieces  of  mail  the  average  person  receives  in  a  year  :  598 

Number  of  dreams  the  average  person  has  in  a  year  :  1,460 

Percentage  of  Americans  who  say  they  dream  in  color  :  40 

Who  say  they  dream  in  black  and  white  :  23 

Figures  cited  are  the  latest  available  as  of  June  1986.  Sources  are  listed  (;n  page  77- 
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[Conversation] 

MITTERRAND 
AND  DURAS  ON 
REAGAN'S  AMERICA 


From  a  conversatum  bctivecn  Frangois  Mitterrand 
cmd  Marguerite  Duras  in  the  May  7-15  issue  of 
L'Autre  Journal,  a  new  magazine  published  in  Par- 
is. The  conversation  took  place  in  April  at  the  Elysee 
Palace.  Translated  by  Jean-Philippe  Antome. 


MARGUERITE  DURAS:  What  it  we  talked  about 
America? 

FRANgOIS  MITTERRANO:  If  you  want  to .  .  . 

DL'RAS:  isn't  it  rather  strange,  what  happens  in 
America  ? 

MITTERRAND:  Where.'  In  Alaska? 

DURAS:  In  Alaska  too.  [Laughter.]  In  New  York, 
in  New  Orleans,  m  Chicago.  Americans  like 
Reagan. 

MITTERRAND:  Yes,  he  is  verv  popular. 

CRURAS:  And  it  is  with  the  approval  ot  his  people 
that  he  bombed  Qaddati. 

MITTERRAND:  Indeed,  he  feels  and  expresses 
what  his  people  teel  and  would  like  to  express. 

DUR.AS:  You  know  Reagan.  Tell  us  who  he  is. 

MITTERRAND:  Fe  is  a  man  ot  common  sense, 
gracious  and  pleasant.  He  communicates 
through  jokes,  by  telling  ultra  Calitbmia  sto- 
ries, by  speaking  mainly  about  California  and 
the  Bible.  He  has  twci  religions:  free  enterprise 
and  God — the  Christian  God.  His  time  as  gov- 


ernor of  California  remains  an  important  inspi- 
ration to  him.  He  is  not  a  man  who  dwells  on 
concepts,  yet  he  has  ideas  and  clings  to  them. 

DURAS:  Is  he  honest? 

MITTERRAND:  What  do  you  mean,  honest? 
What  does  that  mean  to  you? 

DURAS:  It  means  honest. 

MITTERRAND:  That  he  doesn't  deceive  his  au- 
dience? 

DUR.AS:  No,  that's  not  what  I  mean.  Let's  put  it 
this  way:  Does  he  beliexe  what  he  says? 

MITTERRAND:  Indeed. 

DL'R.AS:  Common  sense  can  sometimes  be  very 
wise,  as  wise  as  intelligence  itself  Maybe  that's 
the  way  it  is  with  this  country,  at  once  civilized 
and  savage. 

MITTERR.AND:  Ronald  Reagan  has  an  intuitive 
approach  to  things,  and  he  is  able  to  get  the  gist 
of  the  sophisticated  documents  his  aides  place  in 
front  of  him. 

DUR.-\S:  One  canncit  conceive  ot  Reagan  as  the 
leader  ot  any  country  but  .America. 

MITTERR.AND:  It  is  no  small  achievement  to  lead 
a  country-  of  250  million.  The  American  people 
are  vibrant,  powerful,  full  ot  energy,  imagina- 
tion, and  character.  Their  continent  is  rich  with 
extraordinar\-  resources.  They  have  an  excellent 
university  system.  Put  all  these  elements  togeth- 
er and  you  have  a  great  nation.  But  let's  not 
idealize  it.  This  great  nation  knows  it  possesses 
an  empire.  And  the  very  idea  of  empire  is  a 
gnawing  disease.  America  will  require  great  for- 
titude to  resist  it.  .  .  . 

What  first  strikes  me  about  the  United  States 
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is  the  immensity  of  the  territory  it  still  has  to  ex- 
plore, to  develop,  to  farm.  When  you  fly  from 
New  York  to  Los  Angeles,  you  spend  more  than 
an  hour  over  the  red  and  white  sands  of  the  des- 
ert, cut  here  and  there  by  the  blue  lines  of  rivers. 
You  feel  that  the  journey  west  has  just  begun, 
that  we  are  still  at  the  dawn  of  time.  For  the 
people  below,  each  step  is  like  a  conquest.  1 
ought  to  have  the  same  feelings  flying  over  Sibe- 
ria or  the  Brazilian  Nordeste.  But  no,  America  is 
completely  different. 

DURAS:  Salt  Lake  City,  Henry  Fonda,  John 
Wayne,  these  names,  this  landscape,  this  sense 
of  time:  it's  American  cinema,  John  Ford.  West- 
ems  are  about  the  crossing  of  deserts;  their 
heroes,  led  astray  by  silence,  belong  to  that 
solitude. 

MITTERRAND:  Don't  forget  that  as  soon  as  you 
leave  this  western,  there  is  much  noise,  many 
people,  freeways,  interchanges,  and  jammed 
cities. 

DUR.AS:  1  hope  that  Americans  will  preserve  this 
emptiness,  that  they  will  never  build  on  the 
deserts. 

I  used  to  be  bored  when  1  was  in  America,  be- 
cause you  could  talk  about  everything  but  poli- 
tics. It  was  often  deadly.  Starting  with  the 
Vietnam  War,  Americans  began,  little  by  little, 
to  change. 


MITTERRAND:  I  made  several  trips  to  America 
around  that  time.  In  the  universities,  in  1967 
and  1968,  1  met  some  very  progressive  young 
people.  Their  rhetoric  was  extremist  and  out  of 
touch  with  reality — idealistic.  They  were  re- 
proachful toward  Europeans  like  us — including 
socialists — who  seemed  to  them  timid,  not  suffi- 
ciently engaged  in  the  battles  from  which  they 
imagined  revolution  would  emerge. 

Once  again,  liberty  had  fired  their  spirit. 
Freedom,  liberation — an  ancient  music  to 
which  young  hearts  respond.  The  journey,  the 
adventure,  the  departure.  Kerouac  symbolized 
this  need  to  escape,  to  go  wherever  your  steps 
lead,  to  get  away.  From  what.'  From  convention; 
from  home.  Maybe  from — who  knows? — from 
oneself,  from  death.  One  is  looking  for  a  better 
world,  or,  rather,  a  different  world,  and  that  in- 
evitably lies  beyond  the  horizon.  So  one  keeps 
walking,  as  long  as  there's  hope.  What  society 
could  fulfill  this  aspiration?  None.  It  is  a  meta- 
physical quest,  and  politics  provides  no  answers 
of  this  kind.  Although  no  system  will  ever  be 
able  to  satisfy  those  who  harbor  such  a  desire,  I 
think  that  American  democracy  guarantees  that 
the  greatest  number  will  enjoy  a  liberty  that  is 
genuine,  lived,  practical.  This  isn't  so  bad,  even 
if  it  remains  imperfect — very  imperfect.  .  .  . 

DURAS:  1  think  America  is  the  country  I  feel 
closest  to,  even  though  I've  never  lived  there. 
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MITTERRAND:  I  would  be  very  much  at  a  loss  liv- 
ing there. 

DURAS:  But  you  don't  live  with  a  city;  you  live 
with  people.  If  you  know  three  people  in  New 
York,  you  are  saved.  Not  to  know  anybody  there 
is  suicide.  I  love  America,  myself.  I  am  a  Rea- 
ganite.  Would  you  have  believed  it.^ 

MITTERRAND:  1  think  I  have  found  that  out!  I 
feel  sympathy  for  Reagan  as  a  man,  less  sympa- 
thy for  his  policies.  Should  he  ever  read  this,  I 
don't  think  he  would  be  surprised. 

DURAS:  I  think  he  is  the  incarnation  of  a  kind  of 
primal,  almost  archaic,  power.  He  governs  less 
with  his  intellect  than  with  common  sense.  But 
I  approve  of  this.  And  he  doesn't  look  for  any- 
thing more  than  the  approval  ot  the  American 
people. 

MITTERRAND:  But  Ronald  Reagan  is  not  only 
President  of  the  United  States.  He  is  head  of  the 
most  powerful  empire  in  the  world. 

DURAS:  Good  for  us!  Thanks  be  to  God!  It's  fun- 
ny, he  displays  the  same  defiance  toward  the  So- 
viet Union  as  would  an  old  member  of  a 
European  Communist  party.  All  of  a  sudden,  he 
recognized  what  kind  of  people  the  Russians  are, 
and  he  will  never  turn  his  back  on  this  knowl- 
edge. That's  it — the  great  virtue  of  simplicity. 
You  may  be  slow,  but  when  you  learn  some- 
thing, it's  forever. 

MITTERRAND:  A  raid  in  Grenada,  a  bombing  in 
Tripoli — certainly  that's  within  the  reach  of  an 
empire.  But  that's  not  necessarily  what  people 
expect  from  one. 

DURAS:  I  don't  think  Reagan  misuses  his 
strength.  He  wants  to  kill  Qaddati  the  way  any 
simpleton  would  if  he  telt  he  had  been  abused. 
But  apart  from  that,  he  doesn't  misuse  it. 

MITTERRAND:  Tripoli  seems  to  think  otherwise. 

I  am,  like  you,  a  friend  of  the  Americans,  and 
even  though  my  political  ideas  are  very  different 
from  those  of  their  current  leaders,  we  maintain 
good  relations.  Not  just  for  the  sake  of  diplomat- 
ic good  manners.  1  recognize  the  critical  role 
played  by  the  United  States — whatever  its  flaws 
and  fantasies — in  safeguarding  a  certain  way  of 
life  for  which,  all  in  all,  1  care.  But  I  am,  first 
and  foremost,  a  son  and  servant  of  France,  an 
out-and-out  European,  and  this  Americans  must 
not  forget. 

Let  us  also  recognize  that  in  a  country  with  as 
much  liberty  as  ihe  United  States,  one  finds  se- 
rious inequalities.  Some  statistics  put  the  num- 
ber of  poor  at  35  million.  Enough  to  populate 
Spain.  I  have  no  doubt  that  President  Reagan 
cares  about  this  and  agonizes  over  it.  Bur  the 
American  system  is  responsible. 


DUR.AS:  The  system  and,  let  me  add,  mankind.  1 
wrote  once  that  ".  . .  the  socialist  man  has  re- 
mained a  slave  to  his  past .  .  .  such  that  prosper- 
ity here  is  as  impoverished  as  the  destitution 
before.  .  .  ."  Sorr\-.  I  think  poverty-  is  sometimes 
associated  with  liberty,  a  choice.  I  don't  think 
those  35  million  poor  Americans  would  trade 
their  freedom  for  any  Soviet-sr\le  "prosper- 
ity"— to  be  fed,  housed,  controlled,  forbidden 
to  travel  and  wander. 

Reagan  is  interesting  to  me  from  the  point  of 
view  of  power.  His  behavior  is  open  and  direct. 
He  does  not  just  make  speeches.  He  explains 
what  he  wants  to  do  and  he  does  it.  Here,  lately, 
we  have  seen  words  so  shamelessly  abused,  espe- 
cially in  the  National  Assembly.  Political  lan- 
guage becomes  insupportable  when  it  loses  sight 
of  the  fact  that  words  have  consequences.  Next 
to  that  of  our  politicians,  Reagan's  language  is  a 
breath  of  fresh  air. 

M1TTERR.A.ND:  I  don't  like  to  teach  lessons  when 
there  are  so  many  to  be  learned!  But  misusing 
language  is  not  a  disease  specific  to  the  French. 

DURAS:  No,  your  own  caution  is  not  just  rhe- 
torical; it  expresses  what  you  really  think.  But 
could  you — since  in  this  field  you  are  the 
king — say  something  about  the  relationship  be- 
tween language  and  politics? 

MITTERRAND:  The  fit  between  Ronald  Reagan's 
language  and  the  .American  people  is  indeed  a 
tight  one.  And  I  understand  what  you  meant  by 
describing  Reagan's  power  as  "primal":  like  a 
rock  in  the  Morvan,  like  plain  truth,  like  the 
wilderness  of  Nevada.  But  the  problem  is 
whether  the  state  to  which  this  language  be- 
longs is  desirable.  Once  you  have  admired  how 
well  this  language  is  adapted  to  the  state  it  refers 
to,  then  you  must  look  at  the  state  itself  Is  this 
state — let  me  repeat  myself — desirable?  I  prefer 
to  pose  this  question. 

DURAS:  But  without  this  state,  you  wouldn't 
have  this  language.  That  is  why  I  reject  your 
question.  You  are  tr\?ing  to  draw^  me  onto  your 
ground,  and  since  I  am  as  stubborn  as  you  are,  I 
won't  let  you  do  it.  .  .  . 

Reagan  plays  Reagan;  his  praxis  is  day-to-day 
policies.  He  doesn't  want  to  be  distracted  from 
his  mission:  the  defense  ot  America,  and  there- 
fore oi  the  rest  of  the  world.  Americans  are 
killed  in  Berlin,  he  bombs  Tripoli.  What  we  are 
seeing  now  is  the  sacralization  of  the  American 
citizen,  of  Americanism.  It's  only  recently  that 
Americans  have  gotten  over  the  complex  that 
Europe  gave  them,  the  complex  of  the  shame  of 
capitalism. 

MITTERR.A.ND:  .Americans  can  be  proud  of  their 
histors',   proud  ot  themselves.    But  you  don't 
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Beethoven:  The  Nine 
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Df  Beethoven's  works.  Sir  Georg  Solti 
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The  Oxford  English  Dictionary 

for  $27.95  (Pub.  price  $175) 

"The  most  complete,  most  schdarly  dictionary  of  the 
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Shakespeare:  6  Great  Tragedies 
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Book-of-the-Month  Club  is  proud  to  present  6  of 
Shakespeare's  greatest  tragedies:  Hamlet,  King 
Lear,  Macbeth,  Othello,  Romeo  &Jultet and 
Julius  Caesar.  Many  of  England's  most  gifted 
Shakespearean  actors  perform  in  complete 
readings  of  each  play.  17  cassettes  in  all. 


The  Story  of  Civilization  by  Will  and  Ariel  Durant 

for  $29.95  (Pub.  prices  total  $335.45) 
For  almost  half  a  century  Will  and  Ariel  Durant 
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gions and  philosophies,  the  political  and  economic 
tides,  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  customs  and  con- 


quests—to show  the  foundations  of  society  today. 
A  Book-of-the-Month  Club  exclusive  for  almost  50 
years,  the  Durants'  illustrated  masterwork  is 
history  come  alive. 


The  Encyclopedia  of  Philosophy 

for  $24.95  (Pub.  price  $225) 

Regarded  as  the  most  comprehensive 
encyclopedia  of  philosophy  ever  published, 
this  superb  set— compiled  with  the  world's 
foremost  philosophers— encompasses  all 
aspectsor  ancient,  medieval,  modern.  Eastern 
and  Western  thought.  The  four  volumes 
represent  an  essential  aid  for  students  and  a 
rewarding  reference  source. 
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bomb  Tripoli  to  get  nd  of  a  complex.  Your  ex- 
planation is  inadequate.  I  grant  you  that  after 
Watergate  and  Qaddafi's  provocations,  Ameri- 
cans needed  to  regain  their  trust  in  themselves. 
In  this  respect  Ronald  Reagan  fulfills  his  man- 
date perfectly. ..  .Jimmy  Carter,  who  was  a 
much  better  president  than  is  generally  thought, 
is  to  Americans  today  a  symbol  of  what  one 
should  not  do.  He  left  them  with  a  sense  of  hesi- 
tance  and  of  doubt.  Ronald  Reagan  is  better 
able  to  translate  his  faith  into  action. 

DURAS:  You  have  something  there.  That's  one 
of  the  keys  to  Reagan.  Of  course,  it's  simple.  But 
it's  not  necessarily  unattractive. 

MITTERRAND:  Not  necessarily.  Indeed,  it  can 
even  be  appealing. 

DURAS:  Fifteen  years  ago,  my  publisher  gave  me 
a  gift:  a  trip  across  America  on  the  Zephyr,  a 
train  with  panoramic  windows,  which  traveled 
from  New  York  or  Chicago,  I  don't  remember, 
to  San  Francisco.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  still  ex- 
ists. People  said  it  was  good  for  no  one  but  hon- 
eymooners  and  retired  coup'es.  In  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  it  went  so  slowly  that  schoolchil- 
dren would  step  on  board  while  it  was  in  mo- 
tion. In  the  rear  of  the  train,  there  was  a  big, 
open  drawing  room  with  a  balcony  from  which 
to  watch  the  scenery.  It  stopped  in  Sacramento, 
the  city  where  Chaplin  shot  The  Gold  Rush. 

MITTERRAND:  It  makes  me  dream,  that  train, 
that  America — the  time  it  takes  for  a  trip  like 
that. 

DURAS:  The  trip  took  three  and  a  half  days.  One 
full  day  of  com.  One  day  of  wheat.  Then  the 
deserts.  Then  the  mountains.  It's  sad  to  think 
that  such  a  train  may  no  longer  exist. 

MITTERRAND:  I  know  Salt  Lake  City.  A  place 
where  a  man  could  be  reinvented.  And  God. 
The  landscape  forces  you  to  look  at  the  sky.  You 
understand  the  Mormons  perfectly.  Not  far  from 
there.  Death  Valley  beckons.  And,  another 
shock  for  me:  the  Grand  Canyon.  I  speak  like  a 
postcard,  but  I  was  there  on  a  day  of  lovely  light, 
and  I  have  never  seen  anything  so  beautiful. 

DURAS:  Wtnildn't  you  say  breathtaking,  rather 
than  beautiful. 

MITTERRAND:  Yes,  breathtaking,  but  beauntul 
too.  But  I  see  what  you  mean.  I  imagine  that  the 
beauty  of  your  crossing  was  the  beauty  of  day-to- 
day things  when  they're  endowed  with  gran- 
deur. But  let  us  not  ignore  smaller  details.  Like 
everyone  else,  at  the  Grand  Canyon,  I  stayed  in 
a  hotel — a  kind  of  fake  ranch.  And,  like  every 
tourist,  I  bought  souvenirs.  In  particular,  a 
walking  stick.  I  am  partial  to  walking  sticks.  I 


don't  need  one,  I'm  not  lame,  but  it  entertains 
me;  I  swing  it  around  mv  wrist,  I  use  it  to  get 
thorns  out  of  my  way,  and  when  my  dogs  are 
along  I  can  guide  them  better.  A  walking  stick  is 
a  friend.  So  I  bought  a  walking  stick  sculpted  by 
Indians,  with  snakes  and  totems.  And  I  carefully 
brought  it  back  to  France.  Not  that  it  was  rare — 
you  could  buy  it  just  like  that.  But  I  liked  it. 
Then  one  day,  at  home  in  Paris,  I  was  playing 
with  it  when  I  saw  a  tiny  label:  made  in  Taiwan. 
A  good  lesson  in  exoticism!  A  good  lesson  in 
economics!  What  do  they  actually  make  in  the 
Grand  Canvon?  In  the  land  of  N.^S.^,  Nobel 
prizes,  artificial  organs,  genetic  engineering?  It's 
something  to  think  about. 


[Cable] 

CHERNOBYL:  THE 
GOURMET  ANGLE 


The  following  cable  was  recently  sent  to  Arthur 
Gelb,  deputy  managing  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  by  Patncia  Wells,  a  food  unter  in  Paris  who 
often  writes  for  the  Times.  Gelb  had  apparently 
asked  Wells  to  research  the  impact  oj  the  Chernobyl 
nuclear  disaster  on  the  gourmet  food  market.  The 
cable  appeared  in  the  Village  Voice's  Press  Clips 
column  m  June. 


PRO  GELB  EX  WELLS  PARIS  27  MAY  1986. 
ARTHUR,  PER  OUR  CONVERSATION  OF 
ABOUT  10  DAYS  AGO:  I'VE  THOROUGHLY 
CHECKED  INTO  THE  SITUATION  ON  "RA- 
DIOACTIVE" CAVIAR,  FOIE  GRAS,  SNAILS, 
FROG  LEGS,  ETC.  FOR  MANY  REASONS, 
THERE  IS  NO  BIG  STORY  HERE.  THE  FRENCH 
HAVE  BLOCKED  THE  IMPORT  OF  FOIE  GRAS, 
FROG  LEGS,  .AND  SNAILS  FROM  EASTERN 
EUROPE  (FOR  MOST  PRODUCTS,  JUST  UNTIL 
THE  END  OF  THIS  WEEK)  BUT  THE  BLOCK- 
AGE IS  NOT  HAVING  ANY  DEMONSTRABLE 
[GARBLED]  FROM  "SAFE"  AREAS  SUCH  AS 
GREECE,  TURKEY  AND  ISRAEL.  IF  THE  NU- 
CLEAR DISASTER  HAD  OCCURRED  BEFORE 
CHRISTMAS  TIME,  WHEN  ABOUT  80  PER- 
CENT OF  THE  FOIE  GRAS  IS  IMPORTED  AND 
CONSUMED,  IT  WOULD  HAVE  BEEN  AN- 
OTHER STORY  ALSO,  AM  PRETTY  WELL 
CONX'INCED  THAT  THE  CAVIAR  IS  SAFE, 
FOR  THE  SPRING  CATCH  WAS  IN  THE  TINS 
AT  TIME  OF  THE  DISASTER.  BECAUSE  THERE 
IS  SO  LITTLE  INFORMATION  COMING  OUT 
OF  EASTERN  EUROPE  ON  THE  SUBJECT,  NO 
ONE  HERE  SEEMS  TO  HAVE  A  CLUE  AS  TO 
LONG  RANGE  EFFECTS,  BUT  I'LL  CONTINUE 
TO  FOLLOW  THE  STORY  IN  CASE  SOME- 
THING DEVELOPS.  ALL  BEST,  AND  HOPE  TO 
SEE  YOU  SOON  IN  FRANCE.  WELLS.  PARIS. 
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sturdy,  Stackable  Natural 
Beechwood  Bookshelves 


At  a  price  you  would  expect  to  pay  for  plastic! 


they're  interiocking 


Each  free-standing  unit  is  2TA  "w  xll '/;  "d  x  37"h  and 
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actually  create  your  own  wall  unit!  And  if  you  move,  just 
fold  them  down  and  take  them  with  you. 


Perfect  for  books, 
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Booksellers  Since  1873 

Dept  H242,  126  Fifth  Ave,  NY.  NY  10011 

1066018.  Please  send  me sturdy  beechwood  sheit 
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30  Day  Money-Back  Guarantee 

Our  lew  price  for  this  European  import  is  only  $39.95 
per  unit  (plus  Sf'.95  shipping  and  insurance  per  unit). . 
probably  less  ilisn  you  would  have  to  pay  for  a  compar- 
able unit  in  plastic.  And  as  with  all  items  you  purchase 
by  mail  from  Barnes  &  Noble,  you  may  return  it  within 
30  days  for  a  full  refund  or  credit  to  your  charge  card. 


GUERRILLAS  OF 
THE  RIGHT 

At  the  Pump^From  Project  Free  Angola: 
Activist  Manual,  distributed  by  the  Young  Conser- 
vative Foundation  as  part  of  its  nationwide  protest 
against  Gulf  Oil  for  trading  with  Angola.  The  foun- 
diition,  which  is  based  in  Washington,  employs  the 
tactics  of  civil  disobedience  and  nonviolent  protest  in 
its  campaign  against  companies  (and  their  universi- 
ty stockholders)  that  do  business  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  allies.  The  group  recently  led  a  suc- 
cessful campaign  to  force  Gray  &  Company,  a 
Washington  public  relations  firm,  to  discontinue  its 
lobbying  activities  on  behalf  of  the  government  of 
Angola. 


Xhe 


.he  following  text  outlines  the  hasic  proce- 
dure for  initiating  a  "Free  Angola"  campaign. 
Successful  implementation  will  prepare  both 
you  and  your  community  for  succeeding  levels  of 
escalation  on  your  front  of  the  Private  Initiative 
War  Against  Moscow. 

PHASE  1:  SKIRMISHES  .^T  LOCAL  GULF  STATIONS 

The  opening  salvo  of  your  campaign  will  he 
directed  at  local  Gulf  stations.  The  object  is  to 
persuade  the  owners  to  join  you  in  condemning 
the  actions  of  the  parent  company. 

A.  SELECTING  YOUR  TARGETS 

1.  Make  sure  the  station  is  owner-operated, 
not  leased. 

2.  Choose  a  large  station  with  a  high  profile 
in  the  community. 

3.  Check  to  see  if  the  station  has  an  arrange- 
ment with  local  municipal  services,  such  as  the 
police  or  fire  department.  Sympathetic  city 
council  members  may  be  persuaded  to  take  their 
business  elsewhere  it  you  can  convince  them  it  is 
unpatriotic  to  protect  their  community  with  ve- 
hicles burning  communist  gasoline. 

B.  STEP  1:  WRITING  THE  LETTER 

Your  first  action  will  be  to  write  a  letter  to  the 
owner  of  the  gas  station: 

Dear  [use  proper  name]. 

We  want  to  belie\e  vour  intentions  are  the  best. 
That's  why  we're  intomiing  you  of  the  atrocities 
your  parent  company,  Gulf/Chevron,  is  commit- 
ting, and  why  we're  giving  you  an  opportunity  to 
distance  yourself  from  these  crimes  against  hu- 
manity. 

Gulf/Chevron  currt  itly  supplie,-,  through  trade, 
about  $580,000,000  a  year  to  the  Marxist  regime 
in  Angola.  The  NLirxists  use  these  funds  in  part  to 
pay  for  the  40,000  Cuban  troops  they've  hired  ro  car- 
ry out  a  program  of  genocide  against  their  invn 
people. 


TTie  fight  tor  freedom  in  .Angola  is  currentK-  be- 
ing fought  by  Jonas  Savimbi  and  his  L'NITA 
forces.  The  Cuban  troops  in  Angola  are  the  only 
factor  standing  between  millions  of  Angolans  and 
freedom — and  Gulf/Chevron  is  footing  the  bill  for 
those  troops.  Gulf/Chevron  is  und^ru-nting  t\ran- 
ny...  and  u'e  can't  believe  that  you  support  this 
morally. 

To  demonstrate  your  opposition  to  the  viola- 
tions of  human  rights  being  committed  in  the  name 
of  your  corporation,  we  hop>e  you  will  post  an 
11"  X  16"  poster,  which  we  will  be  happy  to  supply, 
which  reads:  "This  station  does  not  support  the 
Chevron  corporation's  policy  of  cooperation  with 
the  communist  regime  in  Angola." 

Unless  we  are  notified  of  your  decision  by  [name 
a  date  two  weeks  in  the  future],  we  will  be  forced  to 
assume  that  you  support  Gulfs  funding  of  geno- 
cide, and  will  include  you  in  our  picket. 

Send  the  lettet  bv  certified  mail,  then  call  ev- 
ery- three  days  to  check  on  the  owner's  response. 
By  the  time  you  are  ready  to  picket,  you  should 
have  a  good  idea  of  the  general  disposition  of  the 
opposition. 

STEP  2:  YOUR  NEXT  MOW 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  owner  will  agree  to  your 
request.  If  he  does,  make  sure  he  posts  the  afore- 
mentioned poster.  Take  plenty'  of  pictures  of  the 
poster  in  its  prominent  location.  Then,  repeat 
step  1  with  your  next  Gulf  station.  If  the  owner 
does  not  respond,  proceed  to  step  3. 

STEP  3:  THE  PICKET 

Make  one  sign  for  every-  protester.  Use  slo- 
gans like  "Gulf  gas  in  your  tank  =  Angolan 
blood  on  your  hands,"  "Gulf  loves  Commu- 
nism," "Boycott  Gulf — They  Hate  Liberty," 
and  so  on. 

Every-  motorist  who  entets  the  lot,  as  well  as 
pedestrians  strolling  by,  should  be  offered  a 
bumper  sticker,  a  poster,  a  flier,  and  a  copy  of 
the  letter  to  the  station  owner. 

Position  two  people  at  every-  entrance  to  dis- 
tfibute  materials.  Have  the  rest  of  the  protesters 
march  around  or  in  front  of  the  station.  Keep 
walking;  movement  creates  the  illusion  of  even 
larger  numbers. 

C.  PRESS  REL.-\TIONS 

Call  our  national  office  at  least  a  week  in  ad- 
vance to  coordinate  nc^tification  of  the  press. 
This  is  crucial,  as  your  effort  will  largely  be  wast- 
ed if  the  media  have  not  been  notified. 

0.  FOLLOW-LT 

Naturally,  you  will  continue  the  protest  until 
the  owner  agrees  to  post  the  poster.  Of  course, 
once  the  first  station  has  met  your  demands, 
others  will  follow  suit.  As  mote  stations  jump  on 
the  bandwagon,  the  publicity  and  the  momen- 
tum will  bring  mounting  pressure  to  bear  on  the 
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next  target  ot  ycnir  campaijj:n:  the  rej^ional  cor- 
porate headquarters  ot  Cnilt/C^hevron. 


wTT  ^ClT1\pliS — From  briefing  materials  clis- 
triliiuetl  ui  parucilhinls  ai  the  A?iic'Mc\iti  Israel  Puh- 
lie  Affairs  C.ommnicc  {AllWC)  leadership  training 
seminar,  held  last  summer  m  College  Park,  Mary- 
land. Each  summer,  A/PAC  holds  training  sessions 
for  college  students  from  across  the  country.  The  fol- 
lowing e.xcej'pts  suggest  responses  to  campus  visits 
from  pro-Palestinian  speakers.  The  doewment  was 
published  m  the  lournal  ot  Palestine  Studies, 
No.  57. 


time,  enough  to  make  one  point  that  might  put 
his  harangue  in  perspective  for  the  audience. 

BAD  QUESTIONS  (HOWEVER  WELL-MEANT) 

1.  You  say  all  these  things  about  Israel,  but 
isn't  the  PLO  just  as  had?  (Never  give  them  the 
opportunity  to  define  the  terms  of  the  debate.) 

2.  Aren't  the  PLO  terrorists.'  (Never  make 
vague  accusations  which  leave  a  clever  speaker 
room  to  evade  the  issues.  Avoid  general  terms; 
wherever  possible  stick  to  specifics. ) 


TIPS  FOR  LEAFLETS  AND  POSTERS 

1.  Use  graphics,  but  don't  be  vulgar.  Pictures 
can  make  a  boring  list  come  alive;  they  can 
catch  the  attention  of  people  on  the  go;  they 
may  just  get  your  leaflets  read.  Beware  of  gross 
propaganda-type  pictures  of  shot-up  corpses, 
etc.,  which  the  other  side  sometimes  uses;  they 
tend  to  come  off  badly  and  hurt  your  case  more 
than  they  help  it. 

2.  Avoid  hysteria,  but  also  avoid  too  much  sub- 
tlety. A  serious,  factual  tone  is  probably  most 
credible,  and  so  best.  Remember  that  the  goal  of 
leaflets,  as  with  all  propaganda  response,  is  to 
convince  the  probably  ignorant  and  bored  third 
parties  in  the  audience.  Do  not  go  so  far  in  your 
passion  that  you  alienate  these  neutrals. 

3.  Either  inform  or  startle  or  both.  You  can  ei- 
ther try  to  cram  lots  of  information  (a  damaging 
bio  of  the  speaker,  a  list  of  PLO  atrocities,  etc. ) 
into  your  leaflet  or  go  for  one  big  effect:  a  catchy 
headline  and  picture  or  one  somewhat  detailed 
gruesome  incident.  The  trade-offs  are  that  no- 
body reads  long  lists  and  people  don't  get  much 
out  of  shock-effect  posters.  Try  one  of  each,  but 
no  more  than  two  or  three,  total. 

QUESTION-AND-ANSWER  SESSIONS 

Question-and-answer  sessions  are  an  opportu- 
nity to  embarrass  a  bad  speaker  and  at  least  make 
your  point  with  a  good  one.  You  will  never  con- 
vince the  speaker  of  the  tightness  of  your  posi- 
tion; your  target  is  the  audience,  and  that 
should  always  be  foremost  in  your  mind. 

Have  your  questions  prepared  in  advance. 
Memorize  them;  do  not  read  them.  Never  lose 
control.  Do  not  get  flustered  if  the  speaker  inter- 
rupts you — just  keep  trying  in  a  calm  voice  and 
he  will  look  foolish.  Do  not  expect  him  to  have 
a  heart  attack  if  your  question  nails  him;  at  best 
he  will  get  flustered,  but  do  not  be  surprised  if  he 
twists  and  turns  away. 

Think  of  the  question  as  a  few  seconds  of  ^lour 


[Postage  Stamps] 
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Jonas  Sai'imbi,  president  of  the  Angolan  rebel  group 
UNITA.  commissioned  the  International  Stamp  Ex- 
change Corporation  (ISEC),  of  Miami  Beach,  to  mini 
and  market  these  "freedom  stamps."  According  to  ISEC 
Savimbi's  group  operates  a  posted  service  in  r^^-  .irea  it  ci:n- 
trols.  It  costs  twenty  kuansas  (Kz)  to  send  a  domesiic  let' 
ter  and  100  Kz  tc  send  an  interriational  one. 
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Thurs. 


The  \\iek  cjne  of  our  readers 
was  so  inspired,  he  wrote  a  song. 


A  recent  article  in 
Newsweek  on  the  convoluted 
morahty  of  apartheid  led  a 
sightless  reader  to  crea^  ai 
vision  of  simple  outrage. 
A  song. 
.       The  reader  was  Stevie 
rWbnder  And  the  song  is      -j 
"k's  Wrong'— part  of  his  new  ■ 
album,  "In  Square  Circle." 


'I  actually  wrote  it,"  he  said, 
'after  reading  Newsweek  in 
Braille.  It  gave  me  a  little  more 
understanding  of  what  apart- 
heid was  about." 

Newsweek  s  commitiSSn. 
is  to  present  the  news  in  a  way 
that  leads  lo|i  greater  under- 
standing of  what  events  mean 


happened,  but  why  it  happened. 

And  we  write  it  in  a  •"'"- 
sonal  and  human  way  tH 
makes  you  a  witness  to  events. 

Our  continuing  special 
reports  on  "The  Crisis  in  South 
Africa"  have  presented  a 
sweeping  picture  of  the  forces 
at  work  in  that  country  and 
have  demonstrated  their  impact" 


on  our  own  government  policy 
fid  on  the  moral  conscience  of 
ur  own  citizens. 
For  Stevie  Wonder  it  all 
became  clear  And  he  wanted  to 
^hare  that  moment  of  intense 
jlarity. 

Seeing  through  the  eyes  pf  / 
I^ewsweek  is  seeing  what  rejfllj^ 
is.  Lil^^tepe  WoAder,  we 


believe  in  the  human  voice  and 
the  power  of  one-on-one. 

Our  peers  seem  to  resp**^  - 
our  viewpoint  because  the 
presented  us  over  600  awards 
for  excellence  in  journalism. 


More  than  any  other 
newsweekly.       , 

To  be  unafraid  of  the  truth 
despitepl  kii^Jf  pre^pr?-- 
in  thi^iv  and^e,  tha^ 
wondl     ' 


Hammm 

Why  it  happened.  WaOtifi^ans:^^ 


3.  You  kill  innocent  women  and  children! 
(Never  lose  your  cool.  Always  control  yourself, 
using  passion  only  in  small  doses  to  make  a  par- 
ticular point.  Otherwise,  a  good  propagandist 
will  easily  portray  you  as  a  hysteric,  and  you  will 
lose  the  audience.) 

GOOD  QUESTIONS 

1.  In  an  interview  on  April  3,  1982,  Yasir 
Arafat  said,  "The  Zionists  are  our  eternal  en- 
emies. We  will  never  give  up  the  armed  struggle 
until  they  are  banished  from  all  of  Palestine." 
Do  you  agree  with  him?  (Use  specific,  hard-hit- 
ting quotes  from  top  PLO  figures.  This  particu- 
lar one  is  made  up,  but  there  are  many  which  are 
just  as  damaging  if  not  more  so.  Confront  the 
speaker  with  a  documented  statement  which  he 
cannot  escape.) 

2.  If  the  PLO  wants  peace  and  is  willing  to 
accept  Israel,  why  has  its  charter  never  been 
amended  and  the  several  implicit  references  to 
the  destruction  of  Israel  been  removed?  (The 
facts  of  the  case  support  your  '•■ide;  emotion  cuts 
both  ways.  Avoid  the  latter,  pile  up  the  former. 
Use  their  own  record  against  them.) 

3.  Same  as  Question  2.  You  should  follow  up 
questions  which  the  speaker  does  not  respond 
to.  If  he  will  not  let  you,  have  the  next  ques- 
tioner from  your  group  repeat  the  question. 


[Essay] 

THE  ROARING 
EIGHTIES 


From  "The  Debt  Balloon, "  b^  Robert  Lekachman, 
in  the  Spring  issue  of  Dissent.  Lekachman  teaches 
economics  at  Lehman  College  of  the  Cay  University 
of  New  York.  His  latest  book.  Visions  and  Night- 
mares: America  After  Reagan,  is  forthcoming 
from  Macmillan. 


A, 


From  the  Spectator,  the  English  ueekly. 


.nalogies  both  tempt  and  mislead.  Still,  it 
is  hard  to  avoid  recalling  the  merr>-  1920s,  the 
last  occasion  when  the  abundance  of  interna- 
tional and  domestic  credit  and  ever  rising  stock 
prices  stimulated  pundits  to  project  endless  pros- 
perity". In  retrospect,  it's  quite  clear  what  first 
inflated  and  then  pricked  the  credit  bubble.  The 
Versailles  peace  treaty  imposed  upon  defeated 
Germany  an  enormous  burden  of  reparations. 
As  Keynes  memorably  warned  in  his  classic  po- 
lemic The  Economic  Consequences  of  the  Peace, 
protectionist  barriers  to  German  exports,  the 
loss  of  Lorraine's  iron  to  France  and  Silesia's 
coal  to  Poland,  and  the  expropriation  of  Ger- 
many's entire  merchant  marine  made  it  utterly 
impossible  for  the  country  to  produce  and  sell 
enough  goods  to  pay  back  the  victors. 

Not  to  worr>'.  Americans  happily  invested 
billions  ot  dollars  in  German  bonds.  The  Ger- 
mans transferred  the  proceeds  to  French,  Ital- 
ian, Belgian,  British,  and  other  claimants.  For 
their  part,  the  French  and  English  promptly  met 
installments  due  on  the  vast  sums  they  had  bor- 
rowed to  win  World  War  1.  So  long  as  American 
infatuation  with  German  paper  ot  dubious  merit 
endured,  all  debtors  paid  up  and  creditors  were 
euphoric.  Toward  the  end  of  the  decade,  how- 
ever, as  all  good  things  must,  the  charade  end- 
ed. As  soon  as  Americans  stopped  buying 
German  securities,  the  Germans  defaulted  on 
their  reparations,  the  European  victors  suspend- 
ed service  of  their  debt  to  the  United  States,  and 
the  paper  inflation  collapsed  along  with  the 
dreams  of  affluence  ot  many  thousands  of  delud- 
ed speculators. 

The  New  Deal  partly  revived  the  American 
economy,  and  that  most  wasteful  of  public 
works  projects.  World  War  II,  completed  the 
recovery.  Henry  Luce's  American  Century  last- 
ed barely  a  generation.  OPEC's  price  coup  of 
1973-74  transferred  vast  resources  from  oil  im- 
porters to  oil  exporters,  notably  Saudi  Arabia.  A 
nast>'  combination  of  inflation  and  unemploy- 
ment aftlicted  the  United  States  and  Western 
Europe,  but  ingenious  financiers  worked  out  a 
saving  solution.  The  Saudis  and  their  co-con- 
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spirators  deposited  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  in 
American  and  European  banks.  The  gung-ho 
bankers  eagerly  pressed  their  new,  loanable 
funds  on  the  Zaires,  Perus,  Brazils,  and  Argenti- 
nas  of  the  globe.  The  managers  oi  these  fragile 
economies  shipped  the  sums  they  had  borrowed 
back  to  OPEC,  minus  what  they  had  deposited  in 
their  own  Swiss  numbered  accounts.  The  proc- 
ess came  to  be  known  and  loved  by  financial 
types  as  the  recycling  of  OPEC  earnings. 

If  the  rest  of  the  decade  appears  increasingly 
to  be  a  disaster  waiting  to  happen,  it  is  because 
the  recycling  process  displays  ominous  signs  of 
unraveling.  For  starters,  OPEC  has  lost  control  of 
oil  prices,  which  have  plummeted.  The  flow  of 
those  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  from  oil  produc- 
ers to  Western  banks  has  stopped.  Those  banks 
thus  have  less  money  to  lend  Third  World  oil 
importers  at  just  the  moment  when  many  of 
them  teeter  on  the  edge  of  default.  The  best  that 
Treasury  Secretary  James  Baker  has  been  able  to 
suggest  is  new  loans  to  Latin  American  and  oth- 
er borrowers  so  that  they  can  pay  the  interest  on 
earlier  loans.  No  sensible  financier  is  tactless 
enough  to  mention  repayment  of 


T 


principal. 


.o  descend  to  the  anecdotal,  two  or  three 
years  ago  1  asked  Felix  Rohatyn  whether  Citi- 
bank, Chase,  and  other  major  Manhattan  banks 
would  not  be  bankrupt  if  they  were  compelled  to 
value  their  dubious  foreign  and  domestic  loans 
at  some  approximation  of  market  value.  Roha- 
tyn cheerfully  agreed  that  in  such  an  eventuality 
all  of  the  major  banks  would  register  negative 
net  worth,  which  is  jargon  for  liabilities  larger 
than  assets.  However,  he  quickly  added,  Paul 
Volcker  and  other  establishment  types  would 
never  allow  a  major  New  York  hank  or,  as  later 
events  confirmed,  even  an  important  Chicago 
bank  to  go  belly-up.  In  other  words,  the  analogy 
between  the  1980s  and  the  1920s  falters  because 
our  financial  leaders  remember  with  proper  ap- 
prehension the  consequences  of  the  debacle  of 
the  1930s  and  exercise  their  considerable  capac- 
ities of  invention  and  deception  to  keep  the 
rickety  structure  of  debt  more  or  less  upright. 

Still,  the  numbers  are  oppressive.  In  1985, 
Americans  saved  just  4.6  percent  of  their  after- 
tax income.  Consumer  debt  as  a  percentage  of 
anything  you  care  to  compare  it  with — gross  na- 
tional product,  disposable  income,  consumer  as- 
sets— is  at  a  record  high.  Small  corporations 
swallow  much  larger  enterprises  by  issuing  junk 
bonds,  more  courteously  termed  high-yield  se- 
curities. The  Third  World  owes  the  First  World 
something  over  $1  trillion,  give  or  take  a  hun- 
dred billion  or  so.  Our  domestic  farm  debt  ex- 
ceeds $500  billion,  and  corporate  debt  exceeds 
$1.5  trillion.  The  numbers  glaze  vision. 


IListl 

INQUIRING  MIND 
WANTS  TO  KNOW 


This  list  of  the  ten  people  Larry  Kin^i  most  wants  to 
have  on  his  radio  talk  show  appeared  in  the  March 
issue  of  Washington  Dossier. 


1 .  Mikhail  Gorbachev:  "We'd  talk  about  power." 

2.  Muammar  cl-Qaddafi:  "Imagine  his  mind." 

3.  Laurence  Olivier:  "His  approach  blows  me 
away." 

4.  Nelson  Mandela:   "That  long  in  jail  for  a 
cause — Wow!" 

5.  Robert  De  Niro:  "The  next  Olivier." 

6.  J.D.  Salinger:  "I  like  people  who  hate  the 
press." 

7.  Andrei  Sakharov:  "What  an  amazing  guy!" 

8.  Margaret  Thatcher:  "What's  it  like  to  be  a 
woman  running  a  country?" 

9.  Elmore  Leonard:  "Everything  he  writes  is  a 
borderline  masterpiece." 

10.  Jane  Fonda:  "She's  a  fascinating  person." 


The  economy  will  probably  stagger  through 
1986,  possibly  even  1987,  with  the  more  impor- 
tant players  in  the  major  financial  games  able 
somehow  to  shore  up  faltering  banks,  lend  new 
money  to  Third  World  debtors,  and  prevent  a 
default  on  the  part  of  either  a  major  foreign 
borrower  or  an  important  domestic  financial  in- 
stitution. Capitalism  is  a  tough  system.  Its  oper- 
ators are  superior  con  artists.  They  not  only  fear 
repetition  of  the  Great  Depression  but  have 
evolved  techniques  of  cooperation  unknown  to 
earlier  central  and  commercial  bankers.  All  the 
same,  one  wonders  how  long  this  game  of  finan- 
cial chairs  can  continue  before  the  music  stops. 

Even  the  most  casual  of  observers  is  aware 
that  the  bulk  of  the  Third  World  debt  will  never 
be  repaid.  The  best  that  can  be  expected  is  that 
the  United  States  and  Western  Europe,  in  coop- 
eration with  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
and  the  World  Bank,  will  agree  to  forgive  much, 
most,  or  all  of  this  debt  over  a  period  of  years. 

There  are  two  ways  to  repudiate  debt.  A  bor- 
rower may  simply  refuse  to  pay,  or  lenders  may 
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inflate  their  currencies  to  allow  apparent  repay- 
ment of  debts  in  currency  worth  diminishing 
fractions  of  the  initial  values  of  the  debts  in- 
curred. In  1985,  the  Federal  Reserve  increased 
the  money  supply  12  percent,  and  the  value  of 
the  dollar  against  other  major  currencies  de- 
clined. Still  greater  expansion  of  money  and 
credit  would  diminish  further  the  dollar's  value 
and  facilitate  repayment  of  external  debts  in 
money  worth  far  less  than  it  was  when  the  loans 
were  made.  Of  course,  the  domestic  accompani- 
ment to  such  a  policy  would  be  a  revival  of  the 
inflation  that  plagued  the  economy  in  the  late 
1970s,  expelled  Jimmy  Carter  from  the  White 
House,  and  bestowed  upon  America  the  dubious 
blessings  of  the  Reagan  Administration. 

Whether  it  comes  as  a  sequel  to  inflation  or  a 
desperate  attempt  to  avert  that  inflation,  the 
crash  of  the  1980s  will  both  resemble  and  differ 
from  that  of  the  1930s  in  ways  1  shall  not  en- 
deavor to  guess  at.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
see  how  it  can  be  avoided,  for  it  is  no  easier  now 
than  it  ever  was  either  to  ride  a  tiger  or  to  dis- 
mount from  the  beast. 


[Report] 

THE  BOERS'  WAR 


From  "The  Unrest, "  by  Norman  Rush,  in  the 
Spring  issue  of  Grand  Street.  Rush,  who  lived  in 
southern  Africa  from  1978  to  J  983,  visited  the  area 
last  October.  A  collection  of  Rush's  short  stories, 
Whites,  ti^os  published  in  March  by  Alfred  A. 
Knopf 


BOER  INSOLENCE 

The  reflexive  insolence  of  the  Boers  is  a  cul- 
tural trait  that  has  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
any  attempt  to  project  the  course  of  events  in 
South  Africa.  Western  governments  have  dealt 
with  the  phenomenon  by  looking  away  from  it, 
especially  when  they  are  its  objects.  The  state 
president  refers  to  the  president  of  the  United 
States  as  "the  mispronouncing  Mr.  Reagan." 
South  African  Defence  Force  saboteurs  are 
caught  red-handed  outside  an  American-owned 
oil  facility  in  Angola,  and  the  government  flatly 
lies  about  their  reasons  for  being  there.  The  gov- 
ernment, to  recoup — this  is  the  interpretation 
of  an  American  diplomat  in  neighboring  Bot- 
swana— raids  Gaborone,  that  country's  capital, 
and  kills  twelve  people,  half  of  them  unrelated 
in  any  way  to  the  African  National  Congress. 
The  raid  takes  place  while  negotiations  are  in 
progress  with  the  government  of  Botswana  over 
the  presence  of  ANC  members  in  that  country. 


The  South  African  government  guarantees  hail 
and  the  return  to  Britain  for  trial  oi  four  South 
Africans  charged  in  that  country  with  illegal  ex- 
port of  arms,  and  then  reneges  on  the  agreement 
once  the  four  are  back  in  South  Africa.  The  list 
goes  on.  Yet  relations  with  the  West,  especially 
with  the  major  Western  powers,  continue  to  be 
essentially  normal. 

How  should  this  habit  of  insolence  be  under- 
stood? A  common  interpretation  among  the 
American  foreign-service  officers  I  knew  in 
southern  Africa  went  like  this:  Boer  insolence 
arises  out  of  immaturity  (they've  exercised  pow- 
er only  since  1948),  a  certain  impulsiveness,  an 
unfortunate  heritage  of  racism,  a  misguided  and 
in  fact  berserk  paternalism.  It  was  something 
that  would  lessen  as  economic  progress  made  the 
Boers  more  secure  and  as  black  progress  yielded 
up  more  trained  leaders  that  the  Boers  could 
respect. 

On  the  left,  Boer  insolence  was  understood  as 
primarily  an  epiphenomenon  of  the  drive  to 
maintain  control  over  a  subject  labor  force, 
something  that  would  decline  as  self-interest 
convinced  the  Boers  that  it  would  be  wise  to 
prepare  for  integration  into  the  inevitable  so- 
cialist reorganization  of  society.  Both  ap- 
proaches, 1  think,  are  weak. 

Here's  a  sampling  of  Boer  insolence: 

D  In  October  1985,  Lucas  Makunyane,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  ANC,  completed  a  five-year  sentence 
for  a  violation  of  the  Internal  Security  Act.  A 
week  after  his  release  he  was  rearrested  and 
charged  with  furthering  the  aims  of  an  illegal  or- 
ganization (the  ANC)  during  the  last  month  of 
his  incarceration  in  Potchefstroom  prison. 

D  Condemned  whites  are  hanged  with  a  new 
rope;  condemned  blacks  are  hanged  with  a  rope 
that  has  been  used  in  previous  executions. 

D  Coloured  and  Indian  members  of  the  Tricam- 
eral  Parliament  are  permitted  to  eat  in  the  Par- 
liament cafeteria  only  upon  invitation  of  a  white 
member.  The  Parliament  bar  is  closed  to  col- 
oureds  and  Indians  altogether. 

I  thought  it  would  be  touchy  trying  to  get 
pro-government  whites  to  talk  about  what  I  was 
calling  (to  myselO  surplus  repression.  It  wasn't.  I 
expected  that  I'd  meet  denials  of  the  truth  ot  al- 
legations about  the  ferocity  of  pacification  in 
the  townships — the  sjambokking  (flogging),  the 
detention  of  ver\'  young  children,  the  use  of  fire- 
arms against  stone  throwers.  There  were  none. 
There  was  some  hacking  off  about  torture, 
which  was  recast  as  "rough  handling,"  but  no 
apcilogy  for  it.  One  man,  a  horse  breeder,  felt 
that  putting  .A.fricans  in  solitary  confinement 
was  "ver>-  hard."  He  said,  "Africans  are  very  so- 
cial, vou  know.  Go  to  a  hotel  where  Africans 
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stay  and  go  down  the  corridor  and  you  will  see 
they  leave  the  doors  to  their  rooms  standing 
open.  They  don't  like  to  he  cut  off.  They  are  in 
their  rooms  hut  the  doors  arc  open."  But  his 
conclusitm  was  that  solitary  confinement  was 
therefore  an  effective  punishment. 

I  asked  people  if  they  didn't  feel  offended  hy 
the  restriction  oi  reporting  on  the  unrest,  and 
for  that  matter,  didii't  they  think  "unrest"  was 
an  insolent  term.'  No  was  the  answer  to  both. 

But  shouldn't  more  oi  the  truth  of  the  occupa- 
tion he  shown  on  television,  since  that  was 
where  80  percent  of  South  Africans  got  their 
only  news?  No  again. 

These  were  the  reactions  of  middle-class 
whites — mostly  centrists,  it  should  be  empha- 
sized— people  who  still  expect  white  and  black 
to  come  together  ultimately  in  some  undefined 
accommodation. 

'KRAGL^ADIGHEILT 

It  was  a  fundamental  assumption  among 
whites  that  no  one  who  had  not  lived  with  Afri- 
cans could  understand  that  kragdadigheid — sud- 
den, absolute  force,  or  "terribleness" — was  not 
cruelty,  and  was  understoe^d  in  a  tacit  way  be- 
tween blacks  and  the  state.  Robert  Mugabe's 
swift  and  merciless  expedition  in  Matabeleland 
in  1982  to  punish  the  followers  of  Joshua 
Nkomo  was,  I  was  told  more  than  once,  an  ex- 
ample of  black  kragdadigheid  which  resulted  in 
Nkomo  coming  like  a  good  boy  to  dicker  with 
Mugabe  about  merging  their  two  parties.  The 
owner  of  a  safari  camp  told  me  that  handling 
blacks  was  like  handling  cobras  or  boomslangs. 
"Snakes  will  rear  against  you  and  fight  you  like 
hell,  but  once  they  are  noosed  and  got  in  a  sack 
they  can  he  handled  safely  forever  forward."  1 
was  told  that  it  would  pay  me  to  study  the  way 
blacks  had  dealt  with  one  another  before  the 
coming  of  the  white  man  if  I  wanted  to  under- 
stand kragdadigheid.  Boers  had  adopted  kragda- 
digheid from  the  Bantus.  Kragdadigheid  was  not 
arbitrary,  but  a  matter  of  measured  force,  of  get- 
ting the  amount  right.  You  would  know  it  was 
right  when  peace  returned  to  the  townships. 

'KOEVOET' 

The  Botha  regime's  policy  of  force  majeure 
coupled  with  manipulated  reform  will  not  yield 
a  settlement,  nor  will  the  government  be  able  to 
abandon  it  in  good  time.  What  it  will  do  is 
strengthen  the  forces  of  the  fundamentalist 
right,  which  will  m  turn  further  restrict  the  gov- 
ernment's ability  to  maneuver  toward  conces- 
sions should  it  choose  to  do  so  at  some  more 
desperate  juncture.  The  far  right,  parliamentary 
and  extraparliamentary,  is  growing.  White  ter- 
rorism is  on  the  increase.  Twenty  members  of 


the  United  Democratic  Front — the  largest  legal 
multiracial  opposition  group — have  disappeared, 
and  eleven  UDF  officers  ha\e  died  under  suspi- 
cious circumstances.  The  government  displays  a 
continuing  inability  to  apprehend  white  terror- 
ists or  to  follow  traces  of  their  work  leading  back 
to  the  police.  An  overtly  fascist  organization, 
the  Afrikaner  Weerstandsbeweging  (Afrikaner 
Resistance),  recruits  openly  and  draws  crowds  of 
substantial  size  to  its  public  meetings.  The 
state's  tolerance  of  freelance  and  subofficial  vio- 
lence and  harassment  by  whites  is  seen  by  blacks 
as  the  beginning  of  broader  sanction  for  death- 
squad  operations.  Koevoet  (crowbar),  a  death 


CRIMINAL'S  APOLOGY 

Thomas  E.  Kirby  was 
convicted  of  Burglary 
First  Degree  tor  bur 
glarizing  a  residence  in 
South  Beach,  Oregon  on 
October  25,  1985.  He  has 
previously  been  con- 
victed of  burglary  in 
Portland  He  was  placed 
on  probation  to  the  Cor- 
rections Division  on 
March  7,  1986  and  or- 
dered to  make  restitu- 
tion, pay  a  fine,  perform 
community  service  and 
place  this  ad  in  the 
Newport  News  Times 
apologizing  for  his  con 
duct  At  the  time  of  his 
arrest,  he  was  in  a 
residence  on  Sam  Creek 
Road  in  the  Toledo/ 
Newport  area  Prior  to 
this  he  resided  in  Wald 
port 

APOLOGY 

/,  Tom  Kirbij.  wish  to  apologize  to  the  people  of  the  City  ol 
Newport  for  all  of  the  problems  I  haue  caused.  I  know  riow  what  I 
did  was  selfish  and  wrong  I  also  realize  that  I  have  caused  a  lot  of 
hardships  on  people  that  were  my  fnends  and  also  my  own 
family. 

I  want  to  thank  the  courts  for  a  second  chance  to  prove  that  I 
can  be  an  honest  upstanding  person 

My  apologies  again  for  causing  any  inconveniences  to  anyone 


-^^^^^^^ 


CRIME  STOPPERS  TIP:  As  the  lails  and  peniten 
tianes  fill  up  and  criminals  remain  in  the  community,  be 
aware  of  which  of  your  neighbors  pose  a  threat  to  you 
and  your  family.  Don't  hestitate  to  call  a  person's 
probation  officer  or  the  police  if  you  observe  any 
suspicious  activity  on  their  part  Be  aware  of  who  has 
been  convicted  of  crimes  and  who  may  be  cor,miitting 
crimes  in  your  neighborhood. 


This  paid  advertisement  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Newport,  Oregon,  News-Tiines.  Under  a  program  es- 
tablished  l7;v  Lincohi  County  District  Attorney  Ulys  ]. 
Stapleion.  people  found  guilty  of  cnmes  against  property 
can  take  out  advertisements  apologixingfrr  then  crimes  in- 
stead of  servmg  prison  terms. 
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squad  operating  unimpeded  in  Namibia,  would 
be  the  model. 

Rightist  discontent  has  split  the  core  organi- 
zation of  Boer  dominance,  the  Broederbond, 
leading  to  the  formation  of  a  rival  and  smaller 
group,  the  Afrikanse  Volkswag.  The  Volkswag 
has  developed  a  collaborative  relationship  with 
the  Afrikaner  Resistance,  whose  stormvalke 
(motorcycle  guard)  and  blitzkommando  (uni- 
formed marching  groups)  appear  at  their  func- 
tions. 

The  government's  present  compromise  with 
extramural  violence  on  the  right  serves  several 
of  its  most  pressing  needs  at  once.  Obviously 
there  is  a  strong  interest  in  not  alienating  the 
police  through  a  search  for  the  abettors  of  white 
terror.  And  terror  is  part  of  kragdadigheid.  But 
the  cost  that  will  ultimately  be  paid  in  black  ha- 
tred of  all  white  authority  will  be  brutally  high. 

Wider  killing  is  on  the  way.  The  black  strug- 
gle is  largely  guided  by  a  belief  that  revolution- 
ary success  is  imminent.  Boers  guide  their  war 
on  the  assumption  that  great  enough  force  will 
compel  blacks  to  negotiate  on  terms  that  will 
preserve  the  essential  interests  of  the  white  mi- 
nority- 

Both  are  wrong. 


[Interview] 

A  BETTER 
MOUSETRAP 


From  an  interview  with  Representative  Robert  Dor- 
nan,  Republican  of  Calif ornia,  shown  in  January  on 
C'Span,  the  public-affairs  cable  network. 


I 


f  someone  is  such  a  nervous  Nellie  that  they 
can't  pass  a  lie-detector  test,  then  maybe  they're 
in  the  wrong  profession.  But  people  can  be 
trained  to  beat  a  lie-detector  test.  In  very  sensi- 
tive cases,  1  believe  more  strongly  in  sodium 
pentothal  than  in  a  polygraph  test.  Sodium  pen- 
tothal  is  pretty  much  foolproof  When  you  get 
to  a  case  where  a  man  says,  "I  swear  to  you  I'm  a 
nervous  Nellie,  I  just  can't  pass  this  thing,"  just 
give  him  sodium  pentothal  and  he'll  be  able  to 
keep  his  job.  It  you  have  a  hard  case  where  you 
suspect  someone  of  beating  a  lie-detector  test,  if 
he  loves  his  countr\-  if  he  really  wants  the  job, 
and  if  he  has  nothing  to  hide,  he'll  take  an  in- 
jection of  sodium  pentothal,  and  he'll  let  his 
subconscious  be  played  out. 


[Essav] 

IDIOT  WORDS 


From  Serious  Questions:  An  ABC  of  Skeptical 
Reflections,  by  Erum  Chargaff.  to  be  published  this 
fall  by  Birkhduser  Boston/Pro  Scientia  Viva.  Char- 
gaff, a  chemist  and  philosopher,  is  the  author  of  The 
Heraclitean  Fire. 


W. 


'ords  often  stand  for  concepts,  but  some- 
times they  stand  for  their  lack.  Someone  would 
like  to  speak  out;  he  does  not  know  what  to  say; 
he  burbles.  As  he  is  no  brook,  but  only  an  idiot 
in  high  places,  what  comes  out  of  him  are  idiot 
words.  I  have  gathered  a  few  examples. 

Jewish  Self-hatred:  When  Holderlin  or  Nietzsche 
spoke  of  his  fellow  Germans  in  quite  abusive 
terms,  criticizing  them  bitterly;  when  Stendhal 
compared  the  French  with  the  Italians,  much  to 
the  disadvantage  of  his  own  people;  when  Gogol 
or  Goncharov  painted  Russian  society  in  far 
from  flattering  terms;  when  Dante  could  find 
standing  room  only  for  the  Italians  in  his  Hell: 
who  would  speak  of  German,  French,  Russian, 
or  Italian  self-hatred?  In  what  way  does  one,  in 
criticizing  one's  fellow  citizens  or  the  nation  to 
which  one  belongs,  exhibit  hatred  toward  one- 
self? And,  for  that  matter,  does  hatred  always 
annul  the  validity-  of  its  grievance?  A  Greek,  as- 
serting that  all  Greeks  lie,  may  for  once  have 
spoken  the  truth. 

How  otten  have  I  encountered  the  stupid  ac- 
cusation of  Jewish  self-hatred  when,  for  in- 
stance, certain  actions  of  the  state  of  Israel  are 
being  criticized  by  a  Jew.  Any  stricture,  justified 
and  even  lofty  as  it  may  be,  seems  immediately 
invalidated  by  that  lazy  explanation  whose  ori- 
gin I  would  locate  in  the  region  where  Freud 
rhymes  with  Fraud. 

Self-appomted:  I  read  in  the  magazine  Science: 
"Meanwhile,  XY,  the  President's  science  advis- 
er, has  lashed  back  at  U.S.  critics  ot  the  Presi- 
dent's plans.  XY .  .  .  told  the  Electronic  Indus- 
tries Association ...  that  the  criticism  came 
from  'self-appointed  spokesmen.'.  .  .  " 

Jesus  Christ  was  self-appointed;  Pilate  was 
not.  Pilate  had  been  recommended — not  unlike 
Dr.  XY — by  some  very  rich  contributors  to  the 
emperor's  campaign  funds.  Would  he  make  a 
good  procurator  of  Judaea?  Who  cared?  He  was 
duly  appointed.  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Diderot, 
were  self-appointed.  Not  so  the  ministerial 
bootlickers  who  governed  France  in  their  time; 
they  had  been  recommended  for  appointment 
by  the  king's  cronies.  Karl  Marx  was  self-ap- 
pointed; the  professors  who  later  claimed  to 
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LOOKING  FOR  GOOD  MOVIES? 
OWN  ANY  TWO  FOR  JUST  $4.95  EACH. 


WITH  MEMBERSHIP 


HM  WMU 
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2074072 
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STARMAN 

1723042 
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7136022 

PUkCf  S  IN  TW  HEART 


THE  BRID8E  ON  THE 
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0978082 


1606062 


KISS  OF  THE  SPIDER  WOMAN 

3187092 


PRIZZrS  HONOR 

•1802022 


RETURN  OF  THE  JEDI 

3547042 


KING  KONG  (ORIGINAl.) 


CITY  UGHTS 


0669022 


THE  AFRICAN  QUEEN 


PATTON 


0511022 


0043092 


SILVERADO 


THE  BIG  SLEEP 


1810082 


0859022 


AVIEWTOUU 


DN  BOLDEN  POND 


AU.  ABOUT  EVE 


TERMS  OF  ENDEARMENT 


SOME  UKE  IT  HOT 


RED  RIVER 


GILDA 


THE  MALTESE  FAUON 


THE  FALCON  & 
THE  SNOWMAN 


THE  QRAOUAre 


TO  CATCH  A  THIEF 


BODY  DOUBLE 


CITIZEN  KANE 
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QUEST  FOR  RRE 


0989052 
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0044062 
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7507032 


1553092 


0508072 


4808062 


3103002 
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5501032 


3533002 


0570262 


BUS  STOP 


0718032 


MR.  MOM 


7104002 


COMPROMISING  POSITIONS 


4171052 


STAGE  DOOR 


3284192 


NEVER  CRY  WOLF 


5305012 


TNE  EMBULO  FOREST 


COMMANDO 


3555032 


THE  PINK  PANTHER 


NOMAHCtMG  THE  STONE 


0894092 


THE  DRESSER 


1602002 


GRAND  ILLUSION 


0763072 


aOSE  ENCOUNTERS  OF  THE 
THIRD  KIND 


THE  WAY  WE  WERE 


1529002 


1510192 


MY  FAIR  LADY 


SUNSn  BLVD 


2003032 


PASSAGE  TO  INDIA 


1741022 


RAGING  BULL 


0500132 


THE  VERDICT 


0760002 


ROCKY 


0563172 


ROOM  SERVICE 


5518042 


SATURDAY  NIGHT  FEVER 


2020102 


TRADING  PUCES 


2017152 


THE  SEVEN  SAMURAI 


3108052 


THE  MAN  WHO  WOULD 
BE  KING 


THE  BOSTONIANS 


7139092 


COUNTRY 


5341072 


0858032 


1533042 


A  PLACE  IN  THE  SUN 


SILKWOOO 


3106072 


ARSENIC  AND  OLD  LACE 


THE  TEN 
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SPLASH 


5304022 


2026062 


g:iostbu$ters 


1742012 


WUTHERING  HEIGHTS 


3126032 


CHINATOWN 


SOPHIE'S  CHOICE 


0754082 


rrs  A  WONDERFUL 
LIFE 


3256052 


WTTNESS  FOR  THE 
PROSECUTION 


0717122 


STAGECOACH 


7113252 


SUMMER  RENTAL 


4173032 


AMOFFKERAHO 

AGamauM 


FOOTLOOSE 


REDS 


THEBIfiCHtU 


THE  FUMIN60  KID 


STAR  TREK  HI-SEARCH  FOR 
SPOCK 


2021192 


2019052 


2029032 


1527022 


7135032 


2016162 


A  SOLDIER'S  STORY 


THE  COTTON  aUB 


CABARH 


EDUCATING  RITA 


FLASHOANCE 


THE  NATURAL 


FORT  APACHE 


HALLOWEEN 


1733022 


TRUE  GRIT 


2028122 


ST  ELMO'S  FIRE 


1803072 


40)1272 


1593012 


BUTCH  CASSIDY  «  THE 
SUNDANCE  KIO 


0517302 


2018142 


1509042 
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FANNY  AND 
ALEXANDER 


3112092 


3250012 


THE  EMPIRE  STRIKES  BACK 


0910092 


Now  you  can  own  any  two  movies 
here  for  just  $4.95  each  with  membership 
in  the  CBS  Video  Clubl  That's  less  than  the 
price  of  movie  tickets,  less  than  the  price 
of  most  rentals,  and  they're  yours  for  keeps! 

Choose  from  the  best,  too.  Return  of 
thejedi,  Cocoon,  Casablanca,  and  more. 
There's  no  membership  fee,  and  you  don't 
have  to  buy  a  lot  of  movies. 

Just  four  more  within  the  next  two 
years.  The  movies  you  order  will  be  mailed 
and  billed  at  regular  Club  prices,  which 
currently  range  from  $29.95  to  $79.95 
per  cassette-plus  shipping  and  handling. 
(Extra-long  filrns  and  specials  may  cost 
a  bit  more. ) 

BONUS  PLAN-SAVE  50%.  After 
buying  four  movies  at  regular  Club  prices  in 
the  next  two  years,  you  can  cancel.  Or  stay 
with  us  and  save  even  more  under  our 
Bonus  Plan.  With  each  movie  you  buy,  the 
plan  currently  allows  you  to  help  yourself 
to  another  movie  of  equal  value  or  less  at 
50%  off.  And,  right  now,  save  up  to  $60 
more— see  the  Advance  Bonus  box  above. 

About  every  four  weeks  (up  to  13 
times  a  year)  we  send  you  our  CBS  Video 
Club  Magazine,  reviewing  our  Director's 
Selection  plus  many  alternate  movies. 

CHOOSE  FROM  HUNDREDS  OF 
HIT  MOVIES.  Our  movie  library  holds 
over  1,000  titles.  So  as  a  member,  you'll 


Advance  Bonus: 

SAVE  UP  TO  $60  MORE! 

...  by  ordering  a  third  movie 
light  now.  Any  movie  listed  in 
this  ad-yours  for  just  $19.95. 
See  coupon. 


always  have  a  wide  range  of  choices.  If  you 
want  the  Director's  Selection,  don't  do  a 
thing.  It  will  arrive  automatically.  If  you 
prefer  an  alternate  title,  or  none  at  all,  just 
return  the  card  always  provided  by  the 
date  specified. 

You'll  always  have  two  full  weeks  to 
decide.  (If  you  ever  receive  a  tape  before 
having  had  two  weeks  to  decide,  send  it 
back  at  our  expense. )  There's  also  a  toll- 
free  number  to  call  if  you  have  any  ques- 
tions or  service  requests. 

Join  today  and  we'll  send  your  movies 
for  just  $4.95  each,  along  with  details  of 
how  the  Club  works.  If  you're  not  satisfied, 
return  everything  within  10  days  for  a  full, 
prompt  refund  with  no  further  obligation. 

For  faster  service,  use  your  credit 
card  and  our  toll-free  number  to  order. 
Just  call  1-800-CBS-4804  (in  Indiana 
1-800-742-1200).  Or  mail  the  coupon. 

CBS  VIDEO  CLUB 

UiK)  North  Fruilndgc  Avenue.  Terre  Haute.  IN  47,SU 


CBS  VIDEO  CLUB 

Dept.  99C.  FO.  Box  lUl,  Terre  Haute,  IN  478U 

Yes,  please  enroll  me  in  the  CBS  Video  Club  under  the 
terms  outlined  in  this  advertisement.  As  a  member,  1 
need  buy  just  four  more  movies  at  regular  Club  prices 
within  the  next  two  years. 


Check  one:  D  VHS    D  BETA 
Send  me  movie# 


.and 


movie  # for  $4.95  each. 

(That's  only  $9. 90.) 

Please  check  how  paying: 

C]  My  check  is  enclosed.  Z62/Y33 

n  Charge  my  introductory  niovie(s)  Z63/Y34 

and  future  Club  purchases  to; 

D  MasterCard        D  Diners  Clubs 
D  American  Express        DVISA 


Account  #_ 


Expiration  Date_ 


Signature- 

D  Also  send  me  as  my  Advance  Bonus: 

movie  # for  $19.95 

plus  $3.(K)  shipping  and  handling  which 
I'm  adding  to  my  above  payment. 


Name- 


Address- 
City 


-Slate- 


Zip- 


-Phone  (- 


-)- 


Note:  CBS  Video  Club  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  appli- 
cation or  cancel  any  membership.  Offer  limited  to  continental 
U.S.  (excluding  .Alaska)  and  Canada.  Canadian  residents  will 
be  serviced  from  Toronto  (offer  may  vary).  Applicable 
sales  (ax  added  to  all  orders. 


Amerika  (Baseball),  a  painting  by  R.  B.  kitaj,  from  a  shuu.  oj 
borough  Gallers  in  Neif  York. 


K  .v^\;  March  at  the  Marl- 


have  shown  him  wrong  had  to  wait  for  tenure. 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  self-appointed;  Ronald 
Reagan  was  not. 

Nothing  admirable   in  the  world  has  been 
done  except  by  way  oi  self-appointment. 

Consensus:  Following  a  costly  saturation  cam- 
paign in  the  media  to  sell  a  certain  soap  powder, 
lipstick,  or,  for  that  matter,  president  of  the 
country,  one  assumes  that  a  consensus  concern- 
ing that  merchandise  has  been  established.  If  in 
a  nation  oi  250  million,  600  people  out  of  800 
questioned  say  that  this  is  the  best  soap  powder, 
lipstick,  or  president,  the  existence  of  a  consen- 
sus has  been  proved  "scientifically,"  as  one  likes 
to  call  it.  Consensus  seems,  hence,  to  be  the 
crowning  of  another  concept,  public  opinion, 
whose  venerable  age  makes  one  forget  that  it, 
too,  is  an  idiot  word.  But,  whereas  "public  opin- 
ion" leaves  open  how  many  different,  and  even 
opposite,  views  it  comprehends,  "consensus"  is 
a  vectorial  expression:  it  declares  the  identity  of 
views.  It  is  a  dangerous  word  because  it  is  used  to 
conceal  the  lack  of  democracy  in  a  democracy. 


Controversial:  Opinions  that  are  said  to  offend 
the  myth  oi  consensus  are  controversial.  The 
initially  unobjectionable  designation  of  disput- 
able matter  has  been  misused  by  the  press  to  tar, 
indelibly,  anybody  who  dares  open  his  mouth  or 
stick  his  neck  out.  In  its  present  perverse  use  it 
would  apply  equally  to  Jesus  Christ  and  Adolf 
Hitler. 

Posimodem:  One  of  the  linguistic  and  conceptu- 
al maladies  of  our  time  consists  in  characterizing 
its  various  tendencies  with  the  prefix  post-: 
"postindustrial,"  "postideological,"  etc.  One  of 
the  silliest  of  these  vocabular  neoplasms  is  the 
word  "postmodern." 

Each  historical  period  follows,  of  course,  the 
preceding  one:  reaction  was  postrevolutionary, 
liberalism  was  postreactionary.  We  now  live  in  a 
form  of  postdemocracy  that  has  not  yet  received 
a  name.  In  any  event,  in  all  those  formations, 
"post"  indicates  a  temporal  or  causal  succession. 
But  would  such  a  word  as  "postpresent"  make 
any  sense?  Would  it  not  mean  that  we  call  pres- 
ent what  really  is  the  recent  past? 
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An  explanation  of  the  clumsy  term  "postmod- 
ern" can  he  tound,  1  helieve,  in  the  feeling  of 
homelessness,  ot  not  belonging,  that  has  invad- 
ed our  epoch.  Every  achievement  that  could  be 
considered  of  the  first  rank  appears  to  belong  to 
the  recent  past:  we  seem  to  live  in  terminally 
epigonic  times.  Writing  is  post-Proust,  post- 
Joyce,  post-Kafka;  music  post-Bart6k  or  post- 
Berg;  painting  post-Picasso  or  post-Braque; 
architecture  post-Loos,  post-Mies  van  der  Rohe, 
post-Le  Corbusier;  and  so  on.  Only  the  natural 
sciences  appear  to  be  an  exception:  nobody 
would  speak  of  postmodern  science. 


A  FIELD  GUIDE  TO 
AMERICAN  POETS 


From  Poison  Pen;  or,  Live  Now  and  Pay  Later,  a 
novel  by  George  Garrett,  published  by  Stuart 
Wright.  Garrett,  who  teaches  creative  writing  at  the 
University  of  Virginia,  is  the  author  of  numerous 
novels  and  volumes  of  poetry. 


Philip  Booth  is  the  L.  L.  Bean  of  American 
Poetry. 

James  Seay  is  the  Hathaway  man  of  American 
Poetry. 

Hayden  Carruth  is  the  Mr.  Whipple  of  Ameri- 
can Poetry. 

Richard  Howard  is  the  Judy  Garland  of  Ameri- 
can Poetry. 

Stanley  Kunitz  is  the  Yoda  of  American  Poetry. 

Karl  Shapiro  is  the  Coca-Cola  Classic  of  Ameri- 
can Poetry. 

John  Stone  is  the  Dr  Pepper  of  American 
Poetry. 

Peter  Davison  is  the  Sominex  of  American 
Poetry. 

Erica  Jong  is  the  Dolly  Parton  of  American 
Poetry. 

Ellen  Gilchrist  is  the  Minnie  Pearl  of  American 
Poetry. 

William  Matthews  is  the  Wyatt  Earp  of  Ameri- 
can Poetry. 

Dara  Wier  is  the  Dale  Evans  of  American 
Poetry. 

Nikki  Giovanni  is  the  Gina  LoUobrigida  of 
American  Poetry. 

Czeslaw  Milosz  is  the  Lawrence  Welk  of  Ameri- 
can Poetry. 

John  Updike  is  the  Fred  Astaire  of  American 
Poetry. 

Harold  Bloom  is  the  Elmer  Fudd  of  American 
Poetry. 


John  Updike  is  the  Rugs  Bunny  of  American 

Poetry. 
Heather  McHugh  is  the  Fay  Wray  of  American 

Poetry. 
Louise  Gliick  is  the  Lassie  of  American  Poetry. 
Bin  Ramke  is  the  Ben  Kingsley  of  American 

Poetry. 
Allen  Ginsberg  is  the  Gunga  Din  ot  American 

Poetry. 
Gregory   Corso   is   the    Bonnie   and   Clyde   of 

American  Poetry. 
David  St.  John  is  the  Cheech  and  Chong  of 

American  Poetry. 
Cid  Gorman  is  the  Sid  Caesar  of  American 

Poetry. 
A.  R.  Ammons  is  the  Don  Knotts  of  American 

Poetry. 
Reg  Gibbons  is  the  J.  R.  of  American  Poetry. 
Mona  Van  Duyn  is  the  Mamie  Van  Doren  of 

American  Poetry. 
Alicia  Ostriker  is  the  Betty  Friedan  of  American 

Poetry. 
Maya  Angelou   is  the  Sapphire  of  American 

Poetry. 
Anthony   Hecht    is   the   Adolphe   Menjou   of 

American  Poetry. 
William  Jay  Smith  is  the  Sitting  Bull  of  Ameri- 
can Poetry. 
Gregory  Orr  is  the  Raging  Bull  of  American 

Poetry. 
James  Dickey  is  the  Bull  Connor  of  American 

Poetry. 
William  and  R.  P.  Dickey  are  the  wrong  Dickey 

of  American  Poetry. 
James  Dickey  is  the  Mr.  T  of  American  Poetry. 
X.J.  Kennedy  is  the  wrong  Kennedy  of  Ameri- 
can Poetry. 
Stanley  Moss  is  the  wrong  Moss  of  American 

Poetry. 
Harvey  Shapiro  is  the  wrong  Shapiro  of  Ameri- 
can Poetry. 
Adrienne  Rich  is  the  Adrienne  Cecile  Rich  of 

American  Poetry. 
James  Hall  is  the  Jim  Hall  of  American  Poetry. 
Jim  Harrison  is  the  Rex  Harrison  of  American 

Poetry. 
Gerald  Costanzo  is  the  Daniel  Halpern  of 

American  Poetry. 
William   Heyen   is   the  W.  D.    Snodgrass  of 

American  Poetry. 
W.  D.  Snodgrass  is  the  Rudolf  Hess  of  Am.crican 

Poetry. 
Imamu  Amiri  Baraka  is  the  Buckwheat  of 

American  Poetry. 
Richard  Eberhart  is  the  Spanky  of  American 

Poetry. 
Donald  Hall  is  the  Wonder  Boy  of  American 

Poetry. 
Robert  Pack  is  the  Wonder  Bread  of  American 

Poetry. 
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IX^hora    Nystrom    is    the    Banana    Daiquiri    of 

American  Poetry. 
Cynthia  MacDonald  is  the  Andrea  Dworkin  of 

American  Poetry, 
bllen  Bryant  Voight  is  the  Lady  Bird  ot  Ameri- 
can Poetry. 
Denise    Levertov    is    the    Rosa    Luxemburg   of 

American  Poetry. 
Theodore   Weiss    is   the   Menachem    Begin   of 

American  Poetry. 
Mary  Kinzie  is  the  Maud  Gonne  of  American 

Poetry. 
Tess   Gallagher    is    the    Bernadette    Devlin   ot 

American  Poetry. 
Marie  Bullock  is  the  Lady  Gregory  ot  American 

Poetry. 
Leslie  LHlman  is  the  Joan  Benoit  tit  American 

Poetry. 
Carolyn    Forche    is    the    Christie    Brinkley    ot 

American  Poetry. 
Stephen  Sandy  is  the  Charles  Atlas  of  American 

Poetry. 
James  Atlas  is  the  Tom  Thumb  ot  American 

Poetry. 


[Essay] 

TWO  CHEERS 
FOR  EXILE 


From  "In  Praise  of  Exile, "  by  Leszck  Kolakoxvski, 
in  (he  Times  Literary  Supplement,  October  II, 
1985.  Kolukou'ski  is  the  author  of  Main  Currents 
of  Marxism. 


W. 


hen  we  speak  of  an  "intellectual  in  exile," 
we  almost  automatically  think  ot  an  escapee 
from  one  or  another  form  ot  tyranny  and  thus 
assume  that  exile — even  a  forcible  one — is  in 
some  important  respects  preferable  to  or  better 
than  the  alternative.  The  advantages  of  an  exile 
(freedom)  as  well  as  its  miseries  (uprootedness, 
intractable  difficulties  with  foreign  tongues, 
etc.)  are  obvious.  Not  so  obvious  is  the  answer 
to  the  question  of  whether  exile  is  merely  a  less- 
er evil  or  whether  it  otters  privileges  unknown  to 
those  who  are  securely  settled  on  their  nati\e 
soil. 

We  can  look  tc^r  an  answer  in  the  \icissitudes 
of  the  most  experienced  exiles,  exiles  par  excel- 
lence, the  Jews.  As  long  as  they  lived  in  ghettos, 
protecting  their  identity  by  an  impenetrable 
shell  of  highly  complicated  rituals  and  taboos 
(perhaps  the  very  complexity  of  their  law  made 
their  survival  possible:  a  pious  man  could  not 
live  among  the  Gentiles  and  observe  all  his  cus- 
toms, the  very  number  ot  which  compelled  Jews 


to  live  together  and  prevented  them  from  dis- 
solving in  the  Christian  environment),  they 
might  have  produced  outstanding  Talmudists 
and  commentators,  but  their  cultural  lite  was 
necessarily  self-contained.  Geographically  they 
lived  for  generations  as  expatriates,  but  they 
were  by  no  means  aliens  in  ghettos;  they  kept 
sheltering  tenaciously  in  heart  and  mind  the  lost 
imaginary  tatherland,  more  or  less  indifferent  to 
the  Gentile  cultural  world.  To  a  pious  Hassid  it 
did  not  matter  much,  in  cultural  terms,  whether 
he  lived  in  Warsaw  or  Shanghai;  he  carried  the 
deposit  of  faith,  and  to  be  a  guardian  oi  this  de- 
posit w'as  enough  to  sustain  his  mental  life. 

Once  the  walls  of  ghettos  began  to  crumble 
with  the  so-called  emancipation  (one  needs  to 
be  aware  oi  dubious  aspects  of  this  value-loaded 
word),  the  Jew's  invaded  the  spiritual  space  of 
Europe  in  an  astonishingly  rapid  and  powerful 
march.  Some  of  them,  like  Marx,  Freud,  and 
Einstein,  were  to  become  real  world  conquerors; 
thousands  ot  others  found  their  places  in  the 
elites  ot  all  realms  ot  civilization — the  sciences, 
arts,  humanities,  politics.  It  was  only  by,  as  it 
were,  exiling  themselves  from  their  collective 
exile  that  they  became  exiles  in  the  modem 
sense.  However  hard  they  might  have  tried, 
they  (at  least  most  of  them)  failed  to  lose  entire- 
ly their  identity  of  old  and  to  be  unreservedly  as- 
similated; they  were  looked  upon  as  alien  bodies 
by  the  indigenous  tribes,  and  it  was  probably 
this  uncertain  status,  the  lack  of  a  well-defined 
identity,  which  enabled  them  to  see  more  and  to 
question  more  than  those  who  were  satisfied 
with  their  inherited  and  natural  sense  of  belong- 
ing. One  is  e\en  tempted  to  say  that  it  was  the 
anti-Semites  (as  long  as  they  did  not  express 
their  ideas  in  terms  of  gas  chambers)  who  were 
to  a  large  extent  responsible  for  the  extraordi- 
nary achievements  ot  the  Jews,  precisely  because 
by  barring  to  them  the  path  to  the  mc^ral  and 
intellectual  safety  ot  the  tribal  life — whether 
French,  Polish,  Russian,  or  German — they  left 
them  in  the  privileged  position  of  outsiders. 

That  the  position  of  an  outsider  ofters  a  cog- 
nitive privilege  is  well  known  and  unquestion- 
able. .A  tourist  often  sees  things  which  a  native 
does  not  notice,  as  they  have  become  a  natural 
part  of  his  life  (one  thinks  of  a  tourist  in  Amer- 
ica named  Alexis  de  Tocqueville).  For  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Book,  both  Jews  and  Christians,  exile 
is,  of  course,  the  normal  and  inescapable  lot  of 
mankind  on  earth.  One  can  go  further  and  say 
that  the  myth  oi  exile,  in  one  form  or  another, 
lies  at  the  core  of  all  religions,  of  any  genuine 
religious  experience.  The  fundamental  message 
embedded  in  religious  worship  is:  our  home  is 
elsewhere.  Suppose  that  the  theologians  are 
right  and  that  our  progenitors  in  Eden  would 
have  acquired  the  knowledge  of  carnal  love  and 
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produced  offspring  even  if  they  had  resisted  the 
temptation  and  remained  blissfully  unaware  of 
Good  and  Evil.  They  would  nonetheless  never 
have  originated  mankind  as  we  know  it — a  race 
capable  of  creating.  It  was  the  felix  culpa  and  the 
subsequent  exile,  including  its  miseries  and 
risks,  that  tore  them  out  of  their  celestial  safety, 


[Poem] 

NORTHERN  SUMMER 


B51  George  Faludy.  From  Selected  Poems  of  George 
Faludy,  edited  by  Robin  Skelton  and  published  by  the 
Unit^ersit}!  0/ Georgia  Press.  Faludy,  who  was  born  in 
Budapest  in  1910,  emigrated  from  Hungary  in  1956; 
he  is  now  a  Canadian  citizen.  "Northern  Summer" 
was  translated  by  Eric  Johnson. 


A  poppy-red  bird  (its  like  I've  never  seen) 
chirps  good  morning  at  me  from  i':s  branch. 
I'm  walking  beside  a  brook  that  flows  into 
an  unnamed  lake  in  which  I'll  soon  be  swimming. 
Sharp  blades  of  grass  glint  yellow  in  the  sun — 
Bronze  Age  swords  meant  only  for  self-defense. 
Raspberry  bushes  pose  as  Christmas  trees, 
their  dripping  fruits  like  bulbs  of  frosted  glass. 
Beyond  lies  glacial  rock  in  huge  smooth  slabs. 
Too  bad  I've  reached  these  shores  a  little  late 
to  find  myself  a  poet's  desk  out  there. 
On  a  brown  boulder  huddle  virulent  green 
mold  and  moss — I've  seen  those  globular  stains 
before,  great  ovals  spreading  darkly  on 
dead  tributaries  of  the  Amazon. 
For  several  brief  weeks  the  sky,  the  earth, 
the  sun  and  animals  play  tropics  here: 
only  half  these  hairy-stemmed  small  scarlet 
blooms  were  here  when  I  was,  yesterday. 
If  they  have  a  name  I  do  not  know  it. 
Creepers  work  their  way  like  watersnakes, 
and  where  the  stream  pauses  in  a  stagnant  pool 
waterspiders  race  from  base  to  base. 
In  violet  depths  of  indelible  ink 
big  fish  eject  clear  comet  nebulae 
of  fertilizing  sperm,  then  flash  away. 
Embraced  like  biplanes,  dragonflies  fly  low- 
across  my  shoulder,  blinded  by  their  lust. 
Everything  buds,  bursts  open,  flourishes, 
makes  love  and  hurries  on  as  if  it  knew 
how  short  this  florid  orgy's  bound  to  be. 
I'm  running  now  to  reach  the  nameless  lake; 
beside  me,  young,  transparent,  silver-hipped, 
spilling  flowers  from  bunches  in  her  arms, 
races,  races  Summer,  my  mad  Ophelia. 


exposed  them  to  evil,  danger,  struggles,  and  suf- 
fering, and  thus  laid  the  necessary  condition  of 
human  existence.  Creativity  arose  from  insecur- 
ity, from  an  exile  of  a  sort,  from  the  experience 
of  homelessness. 

The  Christian  notion  of  the  first  exile  can  be 
enlarged  and  applied  to  the  second  one — that 
is,  the  exile  from  exile — and  the  third,  and  the 
fourth.  (It  is  arguable,  for  instance,  that  Spinoza 
was  a  quadruple  exile,  being  excommunicated 
from  the  Jewish  community  which  established 
itself  in  Amsterdam  after  the  expulsion  from 
Portugal,  where  they  had  lived  as  exiles  from  the 
Eretz  given  them  by  God  as  a  place  of  exile  from 
Eden. )  Any  exile  can  be  seen  either  as  a  misfor- 
tune or  as  a  challenge;  it  can  become  no  more 
than  a  reason  for  despondencv  and  sorrow  or  a 
source  of  a  painful  encouragement.  We  can  use 
a  foreign  tongue  simply  because  we  have  to,  or 
try  to  discover  in  it  linguistic  treasures  which  are 
unique  to  it,  untranslatable,  and  which  there- 
fore enrich  our  mind,  not  only  our  technical 
ability  to  communicate.  We  can  confront  the 
perspective  of  an  alien  with  that  of  a  native  and 
thus  sow  an  alarming  mental  discomfort  which 
frequently  turns  out  to  be  productive  and  mutu- 
ally beneficial. 

The  examples  abound  throughout  modem 
history.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  study  specifically 
examining  the  cultural  role  of  various  forms  of 
exile,  individual  and  collective,  in  the  history  of 
Europe.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  with- 
out so  many  religiously  or  politically  motivated 
expulsions,  and  self-expulsions,  without  all 
those  wanderers  and  refugees,  European  intel- 
lectual and  artistic  life  would  be  much  different 
from  what  it  is.  One  thinks  of  Huguenots  in  En- 
gland and  Holland;  of  Italian  Christian  radicals 
and  Unitarians  looking  for  shelter  in  the  (then 
very  tolerant)  Poland  of  the  second  half  ot  the 
sixteenth  century;  oi  Polish  Unitarians  in  West- 
em  Europe  in  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  promoters  of  the  early  Enlightenment; 
ot  Jews  expelled  from  Iberian  countries;  of  refu- 
gees from  communist-ruled  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe.  All  of  them  contributed,  sometimes 
dramatically,  to  the  civilization  of  the  host 
lands,  much  as  they  might  occasionally  have 
been  less  than  welcome  and  greeted  with  suspi- 
cion. Emigres  from  the  Third  Reich  made  an 
enormous  impact  on  American  intellectual  life. 
(Some  say  it  was  a  nefarious  impact,  but  who 
knows  the  ultimate  balance?) 

We  have  to  accept,  however  reluctantly,  the 
simple  fact  that  we  live  in  an  age  of  refugees,  of 
migrants,  vagrants,  nomads  roaming  about  the 
continents  and  wanning  their  souls  with  the 
memor\-  of  their — spiritual  or  ethnic,  divine  or 
geographical,  real  or  imaginary — home.  A  total 
homelessness  is  unbearable;  it  would  amount  to 
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This  voice  print  of  the  territorial  call  of  a  male  loon  was  part  of  a  presentation  by  William  Barklow  at  the  International  Congress  ofOrnitholo^,  held 
in  Toronto  in  ]une.  Barklow  has  devebped  a  method  for  identifying  individual  loons  by  the  distinctive  aspects  of  their  calls.  Leg  banding,  the 
traditional  identification  method,  is  often  traumatic  and,  because  the  bands  are  hard  to  spot,  ineffective.  In  this  print,  the  vertical  axis  represents  pitch 
(one  unit  equals  1,000  cycles  per  second;  middle  C  on  a  piano  is  262  cps).  The  horizontal  axis  represents  time  (five  units  equal  one  second). 


a  complete  break  with  human  existence.  Is  a 
perfect  cosmopoHtanism  possible?  Diogenes 
Laertius  reports  that  Anaxagoras,  when  asked  if 
he  did  not  bother  about  his  motherland,  replied 
that  he  did  bother  very  much  indeed  and  point- 
ed at  the  sky.  Some  people  today  make  similar 
claims,  denying  any  partial  interest  in,  or  special 
loyalty  to,  their  original  tribal  community;  to 
what  extent  this  claim  may  be  made  in  good 
faith  is  debatable. 

Next  to  individuals  who  have  either  escaped 
tyranny  or  been  driven  away  from  their  land, 
there  are  entire  nations  whose  people,  without 
moving  from  native  soil,  have  been  robbed  of 
their  right  to  be  citizens  of  their  motherland, 
while  being  citizens  of  the  State,  because  their 
country  itself  is  under  foreign  rule;  and  this  is 
the  destiny — temporary,  let  us  hope — of  Cen- 
tral and  Eastern  European  nations.  The  split  be- 
tween the  State,  which  people  feel  is  not  theirs 
though  it  claims  to  be  their  owner,  and  the 
motherland,  of  which  they  are  guardians,  has  re- 
duced them  to  an  ambiguous  status  of  half-ex- 
iles. The  ambition  of  the  unsovereign  State  is  to 
rob  its  subjects  of  their  historical  memory  by  dis- 
torting and  falsifying  it  according  to  political  re- 
quirements. And  the  collective  memory  is 
ultimately  the  motherland.  One  half  of  Europe 
having  been  thus  uprooted,  what  can  the  other 
half  expect?  Is  the  entire  world  going  to  be  driv- 


en into  an  internal  half-exile?  Does  God  try  to 
remind  us,  somewhat  brutally,  that  exile  is  the 
permanent  human  condition?  A  ruthless  re- 
minder, indeed,  even  if  deserved. 


[Essay] 

REAL  TRAVEL 


B)i  Edward  Hoagland,  in  a  special  issue  of  Pequod 
entitled  "Secret  Destinations:  Writers  on  Travel." 


T 

Ara^ 


.ravel  is  a  complicated  subject  because  peo- 
ple do  it  in  the  exuberance  of  a  honeymoon  or 
from  the  devastation  of  divorce;  to  sun  them- 
selves or  hike  museum  corridors;  to  live  well  as 
"the  best  revenge"  (I've  often  wondered  what 
the  revenge  was  supposed  to  be  for,  in  the  dic- 
tum that  "living  well  is  the  best  revenge" — a 
sold-out  life?);  or  to  try  to  set  off  starbursts  in  an 
imagination  that  has  flagged.  Some  people  wish 
to  go  and  stand  on  the  edge  of  the  known  world 
in  the  Arctic  or  the  Amazon.  Others  choose  to 
visit  British  cathedral  towns  and  the  Louvre  and 
Parthenon. 

With  a  passport  and  a  credit  card  one  can 
transport  oneself  in  a  day  or  so  from  New  York 
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City  not  only  to  a  shooting  war  in  Beirut,  Nica- 
ragua, or  the  Afghan-Pakistan  zone  of  horror, 
hut  to  numerous  places  in  Africa  where  famine 
is  now  building  toward  a  human  catastrophe  un- 
known in  peacetime  on  a  comparable  scale  since 
the  Black  Death  plague  of  600  years  ago.  This 
sort  of  telescoping  of  experience  is  of  course  new 
to  the  world,  but  so  is  the  fact  that  most  destina- 
tions one  may  be  heading  for  will  have  already 
been  shown  in  precis  form  on  TV. 

Real  travel  in  itself  is  often  a  matter  of  life  and 
death,  or  at  least  I've  thought  so.  One  makes  in- 
stant alliances  on  the  spot  to  stave  the  latter  off. 
1  generally  arrive  by  air,  in  the  modem  manner, 
but  without  plans  or  reservations  and  usually 
after  dark  in  a  city  like  Dar-es-Salaam  or  Cairo 
or  Sana'a  or  Khartoum,  to  see  what  happens  and 
lend  my  first  impressions  an  old-fashioned  im- 
mediacy. Then  1  go  on  by  bus  or  truck  or  train. 
In  Eskimo  villages  at  forty-below  I  have  simply 
put  myself  at  the  mercy  of  the  residents:  help  me 
orVll  die.  A  selfish  but  effective  method  of  learn- 
ing how  they  live. 

There  is  a  voluntarism  to  risks  like  this;  but 
most  travel,  and  all  travel  by  travel  writers,  has 
in  the  past  been  voluntarv.  Henry  Stanley, 
Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  Charles  M.  Doughty. 
Nothing  ventured,  nothing  gained.  There 
should  be  a  bit  of  the  author's  blood  in  the  ink  of 
a  travel  book,  indeed.  At  the  least,  travel  ages 
you — seeing  starvation  in  Sicily  twenty-five 
years  ago  or  in  Eritrea  today.  On  the  Greek  is- 
land of  Samos  the  villagers  like  to  tell  of  a  mid- 
dle-aged Englishman  who  danced  past  midnight 
at  a  local  moonlit  festival,  saying,  "It's  so  beau- 
tiful 1  could  die  here."  And  in  the  wee  hours  he 
did.  They  like  to  point  out  his  grave. 


[Short  Story] 


EASY 


B^  Christopher  Coe.  From  Story^Quarterly  11,  a 
special  issue  edited  by  ].  D.  Dolan  consisting  of  sto- 
ries from  workshops  taught  by  Gordon  Lish.  the 
novelist  and  editor. 


M, 


.y  life  is  easy.  All  of  my  life,  ever\'  part  of 
it,  everything  abtiut  my  life  is  easy.  My  life  lives 
itself 

Here  is  the  place  for  what  should  come  next, 
the  place  to  add  the  commonplace,  the  obvious, 
to  say  that  bad  things  like  hardship  come  up  in 
every  life.  Ht.e  is  the  place  tor  hardship,  tor 
hard  times,  for  down-heartedness,  sick-hearted- 
ness,  the  place  to  say  that  1  ha\  e  had  my  share  of 
them,  oi  all  ot  them,  and  my  share  of  loss  of 
heart. 


It  is  true  that  all  of  that  is  obvious.  It  is  also 
true  that  none  of  it  is  true. 

For  one  thing,  1  ha\e  e\'er\thing.  One  way  or 
the  other,  ever^'thing  has  been  provided,  ever>'- 
thing  has  come  my  way. 

My  life  is  like  the  drinking  toast  in  Mexico 
that  is  common,  as  1  understand  it,  in  the  houses 
of  the  rich.  It  is  a  toast  I  heard  of  years  ago,  from 
my  father,  who,  in  his  life,  took  many  trips.  As  I 
understand  it,  as  my  father  told  it,  the  rich  in 
Mexico  drink  to  health,  beauty-,  wisdom,  love — 
and  the  money  to  enjoy  them.  In  their  toast,  the 
rich  in  Mexico  could  be  drinking  to 
■J-    my  life,  as  I  understand  it. 


W 


a  lite. 


hen  lite  is  easy,  it  is  an  easy  thing  to  take 


Years  ago,  I  did.  Years  ago,  my  father  planned 
to  marry  a  pleasant  enough  woman  who  called 
herself  Carmelita.  For  all  I  know,  it  may  have 
been  her  real  name.  She  was  pleasant  enough, 
but  I  was  sure  that  if  mv  father  married  her,  Car- 
melita would  outlive  him.  Carmelita,  I  was  sure, 
would  go  through  all  the  money,  spend  it  up, 
evaporate  it,  all  of  it,  before  any  of  it  came  to 
me.  She  would  do  this,  I  was  sure,  because — 
who  wouldn't' 

I  had  no  doubt  ot  this.  How  could  1  have  any 
doubt,  when  there  was  no  doubt  to  have?  It  was 
clear  that,  pleasant  enough  though  she  was, 
Carmelita  could  give  me  a  hard  life. 

You  could  say  that  Carmelita's  was  the  life  to 
take,  but  hers  was  not  the  life  I  chose.  It  was 
clear  that  it  I  took  Carmelita's  life,  killed  Car- 
melita, got  Carmelita  out  of  the  picture,  1  would 
need  to  take  more  lives,  because  killing  Carme- 
lita was  no  guarantee  that  my  father  would  not 
take  up  with  someone  else.  With  Carmelita  out 
of  the  picture,  my  father  could  have  tound  a  Jua- 
nita,  he  could  have  found  a  Rosita.  He  could 
have  found  a  Pamela. 

It  was  clear — the  one  to  get  out  oi  the 
picture  was  not  Carmelita. 


A. 


.t  the  back  ot  her  house  Carmelita  had  a 
ride.  It  was  a  thing  tor  recreation,  tor  the  out- 
door life,  a  cable  that  ran  down  from  Carmelita's 
deck  to  Carmelita's  lake.  Carmelita  herself  did 
not  enjoy  the  outdoor  life;  she  never  took  the 
ride.  It  was  my  father  who  rode  the  cable  to  the 
lake,  and  sometimes  I  did,  too.  What  you  did 
was  grab  a  bar  and  kick  yourself  off  from  the 
deck.  You  went  swinging  out,  streaking  down- 
ward to  the  water,  racing  over  hard  ground  and 
rock  below,  tar  down.  Once  over  the  water,  you 
would  let  go,  let  yourselt  drop. 

You  were  not  supposed  to  drop  before — be- 
fore you  got  to  water. 

What  I  did  to  my  tather  I  did  not  do  to  him.  I 
did  it  to  the  screws  in  the  fixture  that  braced  the 
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cable  to  the  house.  I  gave  those  screws  some 
turns  in  the  direction  of  loose. 

My  father  was  a  large,  a  heavy  man,  a  carni- 
vore. 1  turned  the  screws  the  way  you  would  turn 
them  when  you  had  half  a  mind  to  take  them 
out  hut  had  m)t  quite  made  up  your  other  half. 
When  my  father  took  his  last  ride  down  Carme- 
lita's  cable  to  Carmelita's  lake,  he  did  not  get  to 
Carmelita's  lake.  His  weight  pulled  the  fixture 
from  the  side  of  the  house.  The  cable  came  with 
it,  snapped  away,  and  my  father  went  down  with 
the  cable,  with  his  weight,  many  feet  down.  He 
plunged  to  rock,  between  Carmelita's  house  and 
Carmelita's  lake. 

It  was  something  to  see,  and  I  saw  it.  1  saw  my 
father  go  down,  saw  his  fall,  his  plunge,  and 
never  before  had  I  seen,  nor  have  I  seen  since, 
anything  so  alive  turn  so  dead,  so  fast. 

1  looked  down  to  the  life  lying  broken  on  the 
rock,  and  a  thought  raced  to  mind  with  the 
speed  of  the  plunge:  a  life  so  quick  to  break,  so 
quick  to  be  destroyed — if  breaking  it  destroys 
it — has  got  to  be  easy,  has  got  to  live  itself,  if  it 
is  to  be  lived  at  all.  Such  a  life,  I  thought,  must 
care  for  itself,  because  if  it  w  -re  left  to  me,  to 
care  for  such  a  life  myself,  1  would  not  know  how 
to  live.  I  thought  that  if  my  life  was  just  a  thing 
that  anyone  could  break  open  on  a  rock,  1  want- 
ed to  stop  right  there,  before  my  life 
could  break  me  first  with  hardship. 
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t  comes  up  quite  often  in  my  life,  the  drink- 
ing toast  of  the  rich  in  Mexico.  It  is  a  thing  I 
love  to  tell,  and  1  tell  it  every  chance  1  get.  It  is 
likely  that  1  have  told  it  more  often  in  my  life 
than  my  father  did  in  his. 

Sometimes,  not  often,  1  tell  about  what  1  did 
to  the  screws.  It  must  be  a  credit  to  my  character 
that  1  am  never  believed.  Even  the  people 
who  know  me  best  find  it  impossible  to  picture 
me  doing  such  a  thing — actually  turning 
screws. 

Even  those  who  should  believe  me,  don't.  For 
example,  not  long  ago  1  bumped  into  Carmelita 
at  the  airport.  She  was  coming  in,  1  was  taking 
off.  We  waved  and  had  a  drink  and  Carmelita 
told  me  how  many  times  she  had  been  married 
since  I  had  seen  her  last,  in  the  almost  twenty 
years  since  1  had  done  it  to  the  screws.  She  said 
she  could  not  explain  it,  she  just  had  a  way  of 
losing  husbands,  of  outliving  them. 

She  looked  healthy,  beautiful,  and  rich.  1  told 
her  she  looked  marvelous,  and  she  said  1  did, 
too.  It  was  true,  I  did  look  marvelous,  and  I  said 
to  Carmelita,  I  ;uess  we  have  our  secrets. 

I  reminded  Carmelita  of  the  other  thing  my 
father  liked  to  say.  It  was  the  other  thing  he  had 
heard  on  his  travels,  I  can't  recall  where,  about 
how  a  woman,  when  she  is  forty,  gets  the  face 
she  deserves.  I  never  understood  why  my  father 


found  this  particular  item,  this  particular  hom- 
ily, so  worth  repeating,  and  I  still  do  not,  but  for 
all  these  years  it  has  stuck  with  me.  Even  though 
I  still  have  some  years  to  go  before  I  need  to  wor- 
ry, and  am  nor  even  a  woman,  I  keep  waiting  for 
it  to  happen.  I  keep  waiting  to  get  the  face  I 
deserve. 

I  know  It  will  not  happen,  but  I  still  keep 
waiting  anyway. 

It  will  not  happen,  not  to  me.  I  am  not  a  per- 
son it  could  happen  to.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
face  thing  is  not  the  kind  of  thing  that  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe.  Because  look  around  you. 
Look  around,  and  ask  yourself  who  in  one  life 
could  find  the  time  to  deserve  a  face  like  some  of 
the  faces  that  you  see. 

I  do  not  believe  in  that  kind  of  evil. 

Fortunately  perhaps,  I  have  never  found  it 
necessary  to  believe  a  thing  to  say  it.  When  1 
told  Carmelita  about  the  women  at  forty,  I  did 
not  say  women,  I  did  not  say  forty.  I  said  people, 
I  said  ever>^one.  1  said  we  all  get  the  face  we 
deserve. 

Carmelita  aimed  her  rich  beauty  at  me  and 
said  that  some  things  just  aren't  true. 

That  was  when  I  told  Carmelita  that  I  had 
done  it  to  the  screws. 

Carmelita  said  maybe  I  thought  I  had,  but  I 
only  thought  1  had,  it  was  only  a  thought.  Then 
she  gave  me  a  look  that  I  could  spend  my  life 
describing.  I  would  be  a  fool  to  try.  It  was  the 
look  that  people  give  you  when  they  do  not 
want  their  faces  to  be  seen. 

I  said,  Carmelita,  what  are  you  saying. 

Carmelita  said  that  she  was  saying  that  the 
screws  had  been  loose  anyway.  I  could  not  have 
turned  them  myself,  Carmelita  told  me,  if  they 
had  not  already  been  turned. 

When  Carmelita  said  that,  I  said,  Carmelita, 
please  tell  me  what  are  you  saying. 

Oh,  honey,  Carmelita  said,  try  not  to 
think.  It's  bad  for  vour  mind. 
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.ou  would  be  right  to  say  that  I  was  shat- 
tered, though  I  might  be  more  inclined  to  say 
stunned.  Whichever  one  I  was,  I  got  over  it. 
Maybe  the  one  that  I  got  over  was  really  both  at 
once. 

When  shattered,  when  stunned,  I  am  in- 
clined to  recover.  I  find  it  easy.  This  is  no  spe- 
cial strength,  no  great  credit  to  my  character. 
It's  just  my  life.  Recovery-  is  what  comes  when 
my  life  takes  over,  when  my  life  lives  itself 

Your  life  can  do  this.  Your  life  can  live  itself, 
if  you  let  it.  You  leave  your  life  alone,  you  give 
your  life  its  way,  and  your  life  takes  over  and 
turns  you  in  the  direction  to  take.  It  takes  you 
along,  it  pushes  you  ahead. 

Your  life  pushes  you  ahead,  then  your  life 
pulls  back,  and  you  come  out  ahead  of  your  life.  ■ 
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)hody,"  said  Flannery 
O'Connor  in  1960,  "wants  his  mule  and  wagon 
stalled  on  the  same  track  the  Dixie  Limited  is  roaring 
down."  She  was  describing  the  influence  of  William 
Faulkner  on  his  Southern  contemporaries,  though  she 
might  as  well  have  been  referring  to  the  equally  per- 
vasive influence  of  the  Fugitives,  a  group  of  Southern 
writers  led  by  Robert  Penn  Warren,  Allen  Tate,  and 
John  Crowe  Ransom.  Whatever  the  origins,  the  fact 
remains  that  people  used  to  know  what  you  meant 
when  you  talked  about  "Southern  writing."  The  cele- 
brated writers  of  the  South  created  a  literature  rooted 
in  resignation  and  defeat  and  irony,  a  distinctive  body 
of  work  with  an  enduring  sense  of  community. 

During  the  last  quarter-century,  though,  the  Dixie 
Limited  has  been  replaced  by  superhighways  and  yix- 
ami  Vict,  and  the  agrarian  ideal  of  the  Fugitives  has 
given  way  to  furious  industrialization.  The  South  re- 
mains a  fertile  ground  for  gifted  writers,  but  they  write 
about  different  things  these  days,  and  they  don't  al- 
ways stay  so  close  to  home.  Do  they  remain  recogniz- 
ably Southern?  Warper  s  Maga:^me  asked  nine 
Southern  fiction  writers  to  put  aside  their  works  in 
progress  and  consider  the  place  of  the  writer  in  the 
new  American  South. 
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MARY  HCOD  Iwes  in  Georgia.  She  re- 
ceived the  Flanrury  O'Connor  Award  for  Short  Fic- 
tion and  the  Southern  Review/Louisiana  State 
University  Short  Fiction  Award  for  How  Far  She 
Went,  her  first  collection  of  short  stories.  Her  latest 
book,  And  Venus  Is  Blue,  will  be  published  this 
month  by  Ticknor  &  Fields. 


B. 


'ecause  my  father  is  a  native  New  Yorker 
and  my  mother  is  from  Georgia,  I  have  never 
felt  comfortable  with  the  we/they  dichotomy. 
Even  if  I  could,  1  would  prefer  not  to  choose:  I 
am  both.  Though  I  was  bom  in  Georgia  and 
have  spent  all  my  life  here  except  for  travels,  as 
a  child  1  never  thought  (nor  do  I  now)  of  "up 
North"  and  "down  South"  as  being  anything  but 
geographical  distinctions.  In  me  the  twain  met. 
I  am  like  Laurie  Lee's  fabulous  two-headed 
sheep,  which  could  "sing  harmoniously  in  a 
double  voice  and  cross-question  itself  for  hours." 

I  cannot  think  of  a  single  more  important  in- 
fluence on  my  writing,  and  certainly  upon  my 
life,  than  my  parentage.  It  has  given  me  a  duty 
toward  both  no-nonsense  brevity  and  encom- 
passing concatenations:  the  Northern  prefer- 
ence for  sifting  out  why  in  twenty-five  words  or 
less  and  settling  it  once  and  for  all,  the  Southern 
for  interminably  savoring  how,  cherishing  the 
chaff  of  irrelevancy  around  the  essential  kernel. 
It  must  have  been  a  Northerner  who  invented 
the  questionnaire.  A  Southerner  would  have 
been  more  likely  to  think  up — but  not  bother  to 
apply  for  a  patent  on — the  essay  response.  (A 
Southerner  always  issues  an  essay  response  un- 
less suffering  fools. ) 

Suppose  a  man  is  walking  across  a  field.  To 
the  question  "Who  is  that?"  a  Southerner  would 
reply  by  saying  something  like  "Wasn't  his 
granddaddy  the  one  whose  dog  and  him  got 
struck  by  lightning  on  the  steel  bridge.'  Mama's 
third  cousin — dead  before  my  time — found  his 
railroad  watch  in  that  eight-pound  catfish's 
stomach  the  next  summer  just  above  the  dam.  1 
think  it  was  eight  pounds.  Big  as  Eunice's  arm. 
The  way  he  married  for  that  new  blue  Cadillac 
automobile,  reckon  how  come  he's  walking  like 
he  has  on  Sunday  shoes,  if  that's  who  it  is,  and 
for  sure  it  is."  A  Northerner  would  reply  to  the 
same  question  (only  if  directly  asked,  though, 
never  volunteering),  "That's  Joe  Smith."  To 
which  the  Southerner  might  think  (but  be  much 
too  polite  to  say  aloud),  "They  didn't  ask  his 
name,  they  asked  who  he  is!" 

When  I  began  to  write  fiction,  I  made  a  con- 
scious decision  to  try  to  sound  like  the  Southern 
talkers  I  had  heard  tell  such  wonderful  things, 
but  even,'  word  I  wrote  had  to  pass  the  sternest 
censorship  from  that  Northern  conscience  in 
me — the  one  that  stands  ready,  tapping  its  foot. 


jingling  the  car  keys,  rustling  the  map,  wanting 
me  to  get  on  with  it,  asking  with  even-  turn  and 
delay  of  plot,  "So?"  I  didn't  set  out  to  tr>'  to 
sound  like  Southern  books.  (I  hadn't  read  all 
that  many. )  Rather,  I  imitated  the  actual  talkers 
in  my  own  daily  life:  kinfolk,  neighbors,  stran- 
gers on  street  comers,  passengers  in  the  bus  seat 
behind  me;  I  strove  for  an  accurate  transcrip- 
tion. I  thought  of  myself  as  .A.merican,  blooming 
where  planted — which  happens  to  be  with  a 
Southem  exposure.  But  I  believe  that  if  1  had 
been  an^-where  else  when  I  set  buds  for  such 
bloom,  I  would  have  adapted  to  that  climate  as 
well  and  flowered  in  season.  Because  the  people 
I  was  writing  about  were  Southem,  I  wrote 
"Southem." 

I  had  not  researched  the  genealogy-  of  the  no- 
ble house  oi  Southem  Literature,  whose  heri- 
tage seemed  grander  than  any  to  which  I,  with 
my  library  card  and  secondhand  paperbacks, 
could  lay  claim  of  kinship.  It  was,  then,  a  great 
surprise  to  discover  that  I  had  already  and  auto- 
matically inherited  it,  was  in  fact  a  Southem 
Writer,  without  even  trying!  I  found  it  out  in 
New  England,  and  the  one  who  broke  the  news 
to  me  was  a  Long  Island  novelist  w-ho,  upon 
hearing  my  accent  and  discovering  that  I  was 
from  Georgia,  by  assumption  conferred  on  me 
fraternity  into  that  worthy  tradition  to  which 
I  had  not  yet  become  reconciled — Southem 
letters. 

"How  far  are  you  from  where  Flannery 
O'Connor  lived  and  worked?"  she  asked  me. 

"About  thirty  years,"  I  replied.  But  I'm  catch- 
ing up. 


MADISON  BELL  Iwes  m  Man  land.  He 
is  the  author  of  The  Washington  Square  Ensem- 
ble and  Waiting  tor  the  End  ot  the  World.  His 
third  novel,  Straight  Cut,  will  be  published  in  Sep- 
tember by  Ticknor  &  Fields.  He  teaches  at  Gaucher 
College  and  the  92nd  Street  Y  Poetry  Center  in  New 
York  Cit\. 
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hile  I  was  growing  up  in  Tennessee  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  a  gentleman  who  de- 
scribed himself  an  an  expatriate.  Pressed  for  de- 
tail, he  would  explain  that  he  had  expatriated 
himself  to  Nashville  from  Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama. It  was  funny  at  the  time,  but  some  years 
later,  after  I  had  graduated  from  a  fine  Yankee 
university'  and  moved  to  the  peripheral  slums  of 
perhaps  the  ultimate  Yankee  capital,  I  thought 
of  that  gentleman  again,  and  more  seriously,  be- 
cause 1  now  \'er\-  definitely  felt  that  I  had  moved 
to  a  foreign  country. 
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Where  I  was  raised  was  a  ninety-some-acre 
farm  a  ways  south  ot  Nashville.  We  grew  our 
own  vegetables  and  killed  our  own  meat.  My 
mother  (who'd  earlier  been  one  of  the  first  Ful- 
bright  scholars)  taught  riding,  grew  and  canned 
a  garden,  and  read  voraciously  whenever  she 
had  time.  She  still  does  all  that.  My  father  was  a 
country  lawyer  and  is  now  a  circuit  court  judge. 
Neighbors  were  dispersed  at  half-mile  intervals. 
It  was  as  fiir  from  a  Hispanic  ghetto  in  Brooklyn 
as  the  dark  side  ot  the  moon. 

I  grew  up  living  a  kind  of  pastoral  good  life, 
very  much  as  it  had  been  described  by  a  group  of 
poets,  novelists,  and  professors  known  as  the 
Agrarians,  who  were  attached  to  Vanderbilt 
University  a  good  many  years  before  I  was  bom. 
I  have  never  known  whether  my  parents  deliber- 
ately designed  their  lives  on  the  Agrarian  mod- 
el, or  whether  it  all  came  about  as  a  natural 
result  oi  their  pursuit  of  what  they  believed 
would  make  them  happy.  But  it  is  certainly  true 
that  when  my  parents  went  to  Vanderbilt,  they 
had  as  professors  many  of  these  self-same  Agrar- 
ians, some  of  whom  had  earlier  been  known  as 
the  Fugitive  Poets.  Our  house  was  full  of  all  their 
books,  and  so,  being  a  bookish  kid,  I  cut  my 
teeth  on  the  work  of  Robert  Penn  Warren  and 
Andrew  Lytle  and  Allen  Tate  and,  later,  Flan- 


nery  O'Connor  and  Faulkner,  discovering  a  lit- 
erature that  dovetailed  perfectly  with  what  I 
knew  so  far  of  real  life  and  th;t  lived  not  only 
between  book  covers  but  also  in  the  persons  of 
my  parents'  old  professors  (lorn;  dispersed  from 
Vanderbilt),  who  sometimes  came  to  the  house. 
And,  more  than  anything  else,  1  wanted  to  grow 
up  to  be  one  of  them. 

Later,  when  I  began  to  try  to  write  fiction,  the 
sheaf  of  stories  and  the  one  and  a  half  novels  I 
produced  were  all  quite  consciously  constructed 
on  the  models  my  elders  and  betters  had  pro- 
vided. The  work  was  for  the  most  part  dry  and 
derivative,  as  anyone  but  me  could  have  antici- 
pated. When  1  got  out  of  college,  though,  1  be- 
gan to  entertain  suspicions,  and  I  stopped 
writing  for  a  while  and  began  to  float.  Pretty 
soon  I  had  drifted  up  on  the  Brooklyn  bank  of 
the  East  River.  In  my  swatch  of  Brooklyn  every- 
one was  a  foreignt,  rom  Puerto  Rico  or  Warsaw 
or  Santo  Domingc  oi  Tennessee,  and  for  me  the 
territory  was  doubly  strange  because  I'd  never 
read  about  it.  And  because  my  own  literary  he- 
roes down  South  had  left  it  alone,  it  seemed  to 
me  that  I  could  have  it  for  myself  I  stamped  the 
ghetto  on  my  brain  and  then,  in  maybe  the  ulti- 
mate irony,  went  back  South  to  try  to  write  it 
down. 


Photograph  by  Wilham  Eggleston.  Courtesy  Middendorf  Galleiy,  Washington,  D.C. 
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I  am  beginning  to  realize  that  there  are  a  sizable 
number  of  Southern  writers  moving  through  a 
similar  kind  ot  diaspora.  We  may  not  be  general- 
ly recognized  as  Southern,  but  we  can  recognize 
one  another  because  we  are  all  engaged  in  appli- 
cations of  the  old  vision  to  new  subject  matter. 
Our  work  does  not  have  the  cohesion  of  South- 
em  Renascence  literature,  an  accomplishment 
so  extraordinary  that  we've  all  had  to  find  ex- 
traordinary ways  of  wriggling  out  from  under  it. 
What  we  do  have  in  common  is  origin,  a  point 
of  view,  and  the  experience  of  being  strangers  in 
an  increasingly  strange  land.  The  fact  is  that  we 
are  all  one  nation  now,  for  better  or  worse,  and 
if  more  and  more  people  are  beginning  to  feel 
displaced,  estranged,  "expatriated"  on  both 
sides  of  the  old  division,  maybe  it's  only  a  sign  of 
how  alien  to  us  all  is  the  world  that  we  have 
made. 


LEE  SMITH  lives  in  North  Carolim.  Her 
most  recent  novels  are  Oral  History  and  Family 
Linen.  She  teaches  English  at  North  Carolina  State 
University. 
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rell  to  answer  your  question,  yes  things  are 
changing  down  here. 

Things  are  not  what  they  used  to  be. 

Take  Miss  Everdeen  Foscue's  house  on  the 
comer  for  instance,  you  know  the  one  with  all 
the  gingerbread  on  it  and  the  widow's  walk  they 
put  up  there  for  her  Aunt  Elizabeth  who  lived 
with  them  because  she  never  got  over  the  fact 
that  her  husband  Clarence  Lee  failed  to  come 
back  from  New  Orleans  where  he  went  appar- 
ently on  business?  and  she  used  to  just  stand  up 
there  on  that  widow's  walk  and  look  down  at  all 
the  little  Bible  School  children  drinking  red 
Kool-Aid  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  moming  on  the 
playground  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
next  door  and  cry  her  eyes  out.  1  guess  she  knew 
by  then  she'd  never  have  a  child  or  a  man  either 
one . . . 

Well  that  house  has  got  a  health  food  store  on 
the  first  floor  now  and  the  Turkey  Jackson  Insur- 
ance Agency  (that's  State  Farm)  on  the  second 
floor,  and  Louise  Rideout's  combination  Beauty- 
rama  and  Tanning  Salon  up  on  the  third  floor 
where  she's  got  these  big  box  things  that  look 
like  coffins  and  you  get  in  them  nude  and  get 
a  tan.  You  would  not  catch  me  dead  in  one  of 
them,  just  on  principle,  not  to  mention  the 
ultraviolet. 

You  can't  tell  who's  nice  anymore,  either,  not 
like  you  used  to  could  back  in  the  days  when  you 
just  naturally  knew  ever^'body  in  town  and  what 


their  daddy  did.  Now  people  that  you  have  al- 
most never  heard  of  are  running  everything.  1 
mean  the  guy  from  high  school  who  used  to  wear 
the  soft  brown  tlattop,  you  know  the  one  I 
mean.  You  just  can't  remember  his  name.  Or  his 
last  name  an>'way — you  think  his  first  name  was 
Dave.  Dave!  ^^at  a  dumb  no-account  lacklus- 
ter name,  nothing  like  Fontaine  B.  Barrett  IV  or 
Hogface  Haines.  In  high  school  he  wore  high- 
water  pants  that  showed  his  white  socks  and 
short-sleeved  plaid  shirts  or  shirts  that  had  a  lit- 
tle all-over  pattern?  and  a  pen-and-pencil  set  in 
a  clear  plastic  case  in  his  breast  pocket?  Now 
he's  grown  up  and  bought  him  some  Miami  Vice 
clothes  and  got  a  portfolio.  He's  running  this 
town,  and  nobody  even  thinks  to  ask  who  his 
daddy  was. 

About  the  only  thing  down  here  that  is  still 
the  same,  in  fact,  if  you  ask  me,  is  the  way 
Southerners  will  talk.  On  and  on  and  on.  1 
mean,  whether  you  want  them  to  or  not.  1 
mean,  if  you  just  ask  them  a  simple  question 
such  as  "Where  is  the  post  office?"  they  will  start 
in  about  one  time  their  cousin  was  going  to  the 
post  office  and  she  got  bit  by  a  mad  dog,  or  how 
the  postmaster  has  not  got  enough  help  in  there 
and  it  is  clear  to  all  that  he  has  been  shorting  the 
public  and  bought  a  bassboat.  In  fact  1  had  an 
uncle  who  used  to  say,  if  you  asked  him  anything, 
"Well,  I'll  tell  you  a  story  about  that."  1  don't 
know  if  you  know  what  1  mean  or  not.  It's  like 
everything  is  a  story,  I  mean  even  things  that 
somebody  from  Ohio,  say,  would  not  even  both- 
er to  mention,  much  less  think  it  was  a  story. 

Sometimes  1  think  1  can  see  these  tendencies 
in  myself,  and  1  tell  you,  it  gives  me  pause.  In 
fact  I  think  I  might  already  have  caught  the 
deadly  Southern  Door  Disease,  which  attacks 
white  women  o{  a  certain  age  and  makes  them 
unable  to  leave  a  room  without  holding  the  door 
open  for  a  minimum  of  fifteen  minutes  mean- 
while talking  talking  always  talking .  .  . 
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.ny  writer  who  can  trace  his  people  back 
four  generations  in  the  South  lives  in  and  writes 
out  of  a  corrupted  dream.  We  shared  a  dream 
and  it  is  irrevocably  lost. 

I  am  not  talking  here  about  the  consequences 
of  the  Civil  War,  or  the  fact  ot  Southerners  be- 
ing a  defeated  people,  or  the  fact  of  tribute  being 
exacted  of  us.  Although  some  of  us  did  hear 
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about  that  time  in  the 
South  from  our  grand- 
fathers, who  were  them- 
selves retelUnij  what 
had  been  told  to  them 
by  their  fathers,  tathers 
who  had  heard  the  rifles 
and  seen  the  tlames.  We 
cannot  forget  it  because 
of  the  way  in  which  we 
came  to  knowledge  of 
it.  It  is  one  thing  to 
learn  something  out  of  a 
book  and  quite  another 
to  learn  it  out  ot  the  mouth  ot  blood  kin.  Conse- 
quently, it  stays  lodged  somewhere  in  the  collec- 
tive memory  of  the  South,  but  is  not  part  of  the 
corrupted  dream. 

Neither  are  the  sins  of  my  fathers.  1  really 
don't  know  why  people  feel  it  necessary  to  get  in 
my  face  and  preach  about  what  the  South  has 
done  and  is  doing  to  blacks.  Such  people  must 
think  that  I'm  an  idiot,  or  that  my  sensibilities 
are  totally  dead,  or  that  1  have  a  turnip  for  a 
heart.  Can  they  imagine  that  I  don't  understand 
the  hurts,  the  injustices,  the  evil  that  has  been 
done?  Or  is  it  because  I  carry  Georgia  in  my 
mouth  and  therefore  am  fair  game  when  1  speak. 


fair  game  for  any  jackleg 
with  a  soapbox  who 
hears  my  accent? 

I  bring  up  this  busi- 
ness of  war  and  race  be- 
cause to  be  a  writer  in 
the  South,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  to  be  thought 
morally  inferior  or  ob- 
sessed with  the  past. 
The  past  lives  in  us  as  it 
must  live  in  all  people, 
but  1  do  not  think  we 
are  obsessed  with  it,  nor 
do  1  thmk,  obviously,  that  we  are  morally  inferi- 
or. But  Southern  writers  have  come  to  expect 
such  attitudes  from  the  rest  of  the  country. 

If  we  are  obsessed  with  anything,  it  is  with  the 
loss,  the  corruption  of  the  dream.  And  the 
dream  was  the  dream  of  neighborhood.  The  en- 
tire Deep  South  and  all  its  people  were  one 
enormous  neighborhood.  Everything  about  the 
South — the  idiom  and  accent  of  speech,  the 
food,  the  music,  even  the  manner  of  worship — 
was  separate  and  distinct  from  the  experience  of 
other  Americans.  We  were  a  proud  and  reticent 
people,  a  people  who  knew  that  manners  were 
important  because  manners  saved  us  from  our- 
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It  came  to  one,  soon  enough,  by  all  the  voices 
of  the  air,  that  the  negro  had  always  been,  and 
could  absolutely  not  fail  to  be,  intensely  "on  the 
nerves"  of  the  South,  and  that  as,  in  the  other 
time,  the  observer  from  without  had  always,  as  a 
tribute  to  this  truth,  to  tread  the  scene  on  tip- 
toe, so  even  yet,  in  presence  of  the  immitigable 
fact,  a  like  discretion  is  imposed  on  him.  He 
might  depart  from  the  discretion  of  old,  if  he 
were  so  moved,  intrusively,  fanatically,  even 
heroically,  and  he  would  depart  from  it  to-day, 
one  quite  recognized,  with  the  same  effect  of  im- 
portunity, but  not  with  the  same  effect  of  gal- 
lantry. The  moral  of  all  of  which  fairly  became, 
to  my  sense,  a  soft  inward  dirge  over  the  eternal 
"false  position"  of  the  afflicted  South — con- 
demned as  she  was  to  institutions,  condemned 
to  a  state  of  temper,  of  exasperation  and  depres- 
sion, a  horrid  heritage  she  had  never  consciously 
invited,  that  bound  up  her  life  with  a  hundred 
mistakes  and  make-believes,  suppressions  and 
prevarications,  things  that  really  all  named 
themselves  in  the  noted  provincialism.  None  of 
them  would  have  lived  in  the  air  of  the  greater 


world — which  was  the  world  that  the  North, 
with  whatever  abatements,  had  comparatively 
been,  and  had  conquered  by  being;  so  that  if  the 
actual  visitor  was  conscious  now,  as  I  say,  of  the 
appeal  to  his  tenderness,  it  was  by  this  sight  of  a 
society  still  shut  up  in  a  world  smaller  than  what 
one  might  suppose  its  true  desire,  to  say  nothing 
of  its  true  desert.  I  can  doubtless  not  sufficiently 
tell  why,  but  there  was  something  in  my  whole 
sense  of  the  South  that  projected  at  moments  a 
vivid  and  painful  image — that  of  a  figure  some- 
how blighted  or  stricken,  discomfortably,  im- 
possibly seated  in  an  invalid-chair,  and  yet 
fixing  one  with  strange  eyes  that  were  half  a  de- 
fiance and  half  a  deprecation  of  one's  noticing, 
and  much  more  of  one's  referring  to,  any  abnor- 
mal sign.  The  deprecation,  in  the  Southern  eyes, 
is  much  greater  to-day,  I  think,  than  the  old  lu- 
rid challenge;  but  my  haunting  similitude  was  an 
image  of  the  keeping-up  of  appearances,  and 
above  all  of  the  maintenance  of  a  tone,  the  his- 
toric "high"  tone,  in  an  excruciating  posture. 

— from  The  American  Scene, 
by  Henry  James 
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selves  and  from  each  other.  Now  our  manners 
are  gone  and  our  idiom  turns  up  in  the  JowtwI  of 
Popular  Culture.  The  food  we  eat  comes  from 
McDonald's  and  our  preachers  are  more  inter- 
ested in  sociology  than  theology.  There  is  just 
enough  of  the  dream  of  neighborhood  left  to 
caricature  all  that  it  once  was.  Since  I'm  not  a 
politician  or  a  social  planner,  I  don't  know  what 
the  South  ought  to  be.  I  only  know  what  it  has 
become.  It  has  been  corrupted  all  the  way  to 
quaint. 

What,  then,  is  a  writer  who  places  his  fiction 
in  the  South  to  do?  The  best  he  can.  The  same 
thing  that  writers  everywhere  do.  Each  of  us  will 
work  it  out  in  his  own  way,  just  the  sort  of  thing 
writers  have  always  done.  Those  who  are  famil- 
iar with  my  work  know  that  it  is  populated  with 
what  people  have  chosen  to  call  freaks,  a  word 
that  I  don't  like  and  that  I  don't  think  reflects 
the  way  they  are  rendered  in  the  fiction.  I  would 
say  that  I  invent  almost  nothing  but  the  narra- 
tive line  that  tries  to  hold  everything  together. 
Everything  else — the  people,  the  incidents,  the 
passions,  the  preoccupations — I  have  seen  liter- 
ally or  I  have  seen  its  metaphcrical  equivalent. 
Such  is  the  nature  of  the  way  I  live  my  life,  such 
are  the  consequences  ot  living  in  the  South  and 


the  work  I  do.  To  those  people  who  are  upset  by 
my  life  or  my  work,  I  send  this  message:  try  not 
to  think  about  it. 
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'hen  my  dad  came  back  from  World  War 
II  with  a  Venetian  mandolin  and  about  fifteen 
Puccini  arias  he  could  play,  he  also  brought 
home  what  he  liked  to  call  a  broader  view  of  hu- 
manity. I  can  still  hear  him  holding  forth  at 
Charley's  Bar  and  Grill:  "The  trouble  with  liv- 
ing up  North  is  cloud  cover.  No  lie,  the  average 
Yankee  has  about  four  months  a  year  when 
there's  no  sun.  Anybody  right  off  the  street  will 
tell  you,  when  you  can't  see  your  shadow  for  that 
long  your  tmiing  gear  starts  slipping  and  you 
start  needing  some  front-end  work." 
This  would  attract  some  attention,  and  two  or 
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Photograph  by  Wilham  Christenberry.  Courtesy  Middendort  Gallery,  Washington,  D.C. 


three  of  his  cronies  would  edge  in  as  he  rolled  on 
about  traveling  froni  Sicily  to  Copenhagen  visit- 
ing the  art  galleries:  "Y'all  know  that  painting  of 
St.  George  and  the  dragon'  Well  down  in  Paler- 
mo, which  is  about  as  tar  south  as  you  can  get  in 
Europe,  that  painting  is  almost  all  dragon.  I'd 
say  he  was  five  or  six  stories  high  and  as  long  and 
as  wide  as  a  football  field,  and  he  was  shooting 
out  about  a  hundred  teet  of  raw  tlame.  Old 
George  came  in  about  the  size  of  a  wide  receiver 
and  hit  him  right  at  the  kneecap. 

"Well  O.K.  that's  Palermo,  but  as  you  get  on 
into  northern  Italy  George  is  about  the  same  but 
that  dragon  has  been  shrunk  down  to  the  size  of 
a  good-sized  Clydesdale.  He's  still  got  some  fire 
and  smoke  going  but  it's  not  enough  to  write 
home  about.  But  now  get  this,  up  in  Oslo  and 
Copenhagen,  which  is  what  I  call  the  True 
North,  George  is  holding  him  up  by  one  ear.  1 
swear  to  God  there  it  is — no  smoke  and  no 
flame  and  they've  shrunk  him  down  to  the  size 
of  a  good-sized  rabbit.  I'll  put  my  hand  on  the 
Bible — that  dragon  wouldn't  have  dressed  out 
no  more  than  six  pounds  tops." 

And  someone  would  say,  "O.K.,  sport,  what's 
the  point  to  all  this?"  Dad  would  take  a  pull  on 
his  beer  and  come  back  with:  "My  point  is,  you 
spend  six  months  out  of  every  twelve  chopping 
wood  getting  ready  for  winter  and  you  don't 
have  any  time  to  be  thinking  about  dragons. 
That's  how  we're  different  down  here,  we've  got 
more  leisure  time  and  that's  why  we've  got  more 
imagination.  Your  average  Sicilian  sings  more 
and  dances  more  than  a  Norwegian.  You  ever 
heard  of  any  good  music  coming  out  of  Denmark 
or  Sweden?  The  only  thing  they've  got  going  up 
there  is  100-proof  vodka  and  the  Guinness 
world  record  on  suicides."  And  then  someone 
would  buy  the  next  round. 

One  of  the  first  stories  I  wrote  was  called 
"Have  You  Ever  Rode  the  Southern?"  The  first 
line  ran  "Brother,  have  you  ever  rode  the 
Southern  from  Atlanta  to  Columbia?"  The  line 
had  for  me  that  tick-tick-tick  sound  that  the 
trains  pick  up  on  the  track  joints.  Anyhow, 
when  the  story  appeared  in  print  the  line  ran 
"Brother,  have  you  ever  rode  the  Southern  from 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  to  Columbia,  South  Caroli- 
na?" I  guess  it  was  right  about  in  here  that  I  real- 
ized that  magazines  wanted  clarity  with  a  capital 
C.  And  it  was  also  in  here  that  I  realized  Dad 
was  right.  Northerners  want  sense.  Southerners 
want  sound.  The  Bronx  could  never  have  pro- 
duced Faulkner,  nor  could  Cheever  have  come 
out  of  Tallahassee. 

I  still  haven't  worked  this  out  and  probably 
never  will  but  I  do  know  one  thing  for  certain. 
Dad  was  at  Charley's  on  the  day  I  handed  him 
the  "Southern"  story,  and  he  read  the  first  line 
over  a  couple  of  times  before  he  pointed  at  it. 


"No  one,  I  mean  no  one,  talks  like  this."  Then 
he  called  Charley  and  his  buddies  over.  "Y'all 
know  what  a  tin  ear  is?  Listen  to  this."  He  recit- 
ed my  old  line.  Then  he  read  the  revision.  Then 
he  grinned.  "Now  ain't  that  just  like  a  goddamn 
Yankee?" 
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I  rowing  up  in  the  South,  even  without  spe- 
cific religious  affiliation,  I  could  not  avoid  the 
Bible.  Every  week  the  Bible  Lady  came  to  my 
public  school,  and  we  earned  small  rewards  for 
memorizing  Bible  verses.  Sometimes  we  had 
what  was  called  sword  drill.  All  of  us  lined  up, 
armed  only  with  our  Bibles,  and  the  Bible  Lady 
rapped  out  citations:  Isaiah  37,  Second  Samuel 
24,  Ezekiel  47.  The  first  of  us  able  to  wave  a 
hand  and  then  read  the  opening  lines  of  those 
passages  would  advance  to  the  head  of  the  line. 
It  got  harder,  for  the  Bible  Lady  would  indicate 
specific  verses  from  other  chapters.  Though 
such  practices  were  in  clear  violation  of  the 
principle  of  separation  of  church  and  state,  some 
of  us  benefited — as  we  did  also  from  "opening 
exercises,"  in  which  one  of  us  would  pick  Bible 
passages  to  read  and  then  lead  our  classmates  in 
the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Flannery  O'Connor  would  say  some  years  lat- 
er that  readers  would  not  understand  her  fiction 
until  they  knew  the  Bible.  For  all  the  urbaniza- 
tion and  secularizing  that  has  occurred  in  the 
Deep  South  since  my  boyhood,  I  continue  to 
feel  that  the  Bible,  and  the  facts  of  Southern 
history,  haunt  those  of  us  who  write  from  a 
Southern  consciousness.  Race  was  not  an  im- 
portant issue  for  O'Connor.  She  treated  it  as  a 
fact  of  life,  a  reality,  but  it  remained  clearly  less 
important  than  the  spiritual  realities  she  at- 
tempted to  dramatize  in  her  stories  and  novels. 
For  others  of  us,  however,  race  was  of  major  im- 
port. Our  guilt  went  marching  on. 

I  recall  my  first  genuine  encounters  with  the 
blacks  I  had  always  known  and  lived  with.  On  a 
train  to  Washington,  DC,  as  a  chaperone  for 
Schoolboy  Patrol  members,  I  shared  drinks  with 
the  black  chaperones.  They  insisted  on  paying. 
In  Washington  I  would  go  out  to  restaurants  and 
clubs  with  them,  but  always  to  black  establish- 
ments, for  I  could  not  take  them  to  "my"  places. 

When  I  was  undergoing  basic  training  at  Fort 
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Jackson,  South  Caroli- 
na, my  mother  corre- 
sponded with  me  and 
with  a  boyhood  friend, 
Jerome  Sims,  a  black 
undergoing  the  same 
training  at  the  same 
fort.  As  a  result  of  my 
education  and  ROTC 
background,  I  enjoyed 
the  rank  of  platoon  ser- 
geant during  basic.  My 
privileges  included  a 
cadre    room    separate 

from  the  barracks.  One  Sunday  afternoon,  a  July 
day  with  the  temperature  in  the  high  nineties,  I 
was  eating  and  drinking  in  my  room  with  cadre 
and  platoon  members.  We  had  whiskey  and  beer 
(entirely  illegal),  canned  roast  beef,  cheese, 
crackers,  and  salami.  Somebody  knocked  on  the 
door  and  I  answered,  h  was  Jerome.  My  mother 
had  given  him  my  company  address  and  he  had 
walked  several  miles  to  see  me.  After  our  initial 
shouts  of  recognition,  we  both  paused.  I  had 
been  about  to  call  him  not  Jerome  but  "Sap,"  his 
neighborhood  nickname.  And  he  had  been 
about  to  call  me,  as  he  had  done  since  we  were 
fourteen,  "Mister  Leon."  We  hugged  and  I  in- 
troduced him  around  the  room.  He  sat  on  my 
bed  and  we  drank  and  ate. 

I  thought  maybe  I  had  at  last  come  of  age  and 
could  write  about  my  Southern  experience,  but  1 
remain  today  unable  wholly  to  overcome  the 
barriers  imposed  on  me  by  the  shades  of  the 
South  1  was  bom  into.  Those  shades  have 
shielded  and  protected  me,  but  they  have  pre- 
vented many  of  us  finding  a  place  in  the  sun. 
The  ghosts  of  my  past  linger;  I  cherish  and  de- 
spise them.  My  guilt  goes  marching  on. 
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.ersonally,  I  think  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
Southern  writing  or  Southern  literature  or 
Southern  ethos,  and  I'm  frankly  sick  ot  the 
whole  subject.  What  "Southern  writing"  has  al- 
ways alibied  for,  of  course,  is  regional  writing — 
writiag  with  an  asterisk.  The  minor  leagues.  It's 
also  meant  writing  mostly  by  whites.  Writing  by 
black  Southerners  is  known  as  black  writing,  and 
has  not  always  precisely  qualified — wrong  cate- 
gory. Categorization  (women's  writing,  gay 
writing,  Illinois  wTiting)  inflicts  upon  art  exactly 


what   art   strives   at   its 
best  never  to  inflict  on 
itself:  arbitrar\'  and  irrel- 
evant   limits,    shelter 
from  the  widest  consid- 
eration  and   judgment, 
exclusion  from  general 
excellence.  When  writ- 
-  ^••^-^  • -J^    '_     mg  achieves  the  level  of 
~     great  literature,  of  great 
art    (even    good    art), 
categories  go  out  the 
window.  William  Faulk- 
ner, after  all,  was  not  a 
great  Southern  writer;  he  was  a  great  writer  who 
wrote  about  the  South. 

And  by  Southern  literature,  what  would  we 
mean,  anyway?  Writing  just  by  Southerners?  Or 
just  writing  about  the  South?  Could  we  also 
mean  writing  by  people  bom  in  the  South  but 
living  elsewhere?  Or  writing  by  people  not  bom 
in  the  South  but  living  there?  (Are  these  actual- 
ly Southerners?)  What  about  writing  that  only 
appeals  to  Southerners?  Would  writing  by 
Southerners  on  non-Southern  subjects  also 
qualifv'?  Surely  any  definition  of  "Southern  writ- 
ing" that  admits  fewer  than  all  these  possibili- 
ties, plus  any  others  I  can't  now  think  of,  fails  as 
a  good  definition  of  what  Southern  writing 
might  be  at  its  as  yet  unrealized  best.  What  it 
ought  to  be. 

And  for  what  purpose  such  a  categorizing?  If 
we  could  define  Southern  writing  in  a  way  to  si- 
lence these  other  nigglings,  who,  and  what  end, 
would  be  served?  Not  writers.  What  interest 
could  the  most  ambitious  writer  have  in  bracket- 
ing his  or  her  best  work?  That  doesn't  make 
sense;  though  I  recently  heard  a  grown  man  ar- 
gue— in  defense  of  this  silly  business — that 
Southerners  need  to  know  it's  "all  right  to  write 
about  the  South,  the  South  as  they  know  it." 
Why  does  this  seem  like  a  moot  point? 

So,  then,  who  else  would  be  helped  and  in- 
structed, consoled  or  delighted?  1  think  I  know 
the  answer:  bad  critics,  ever  resourceful  for  a 
way  to  take  serious  work  less  seriously  and  to 
make  their  jobs  simpler.  Or  else  "the  experts," 
the  taxonomists,  small-minded  Babbitts  of  the 
imagination.  Dust  collectors.  Literary  Rotarians. 
Some  people  I  know  like  to  wonder  why  such 
a  disproportionate  number  ot  writers  come  out 
of  the  South.  And  my  answer  is:  do  they?  Are 
there  really  numbers  to  bear  this  out?  I've  never 
heard  an  explanation  for  why  it  should  be  so 
that  was  any  more  than  self-serving,  or  for  that 
matter  that  even  made  sense.  Is  there  also  a  dis- 
proportionate number  of  wonderful  writers  from 
the  South?  More  than  from  New  York?  Massa- 
chusetts? More  than  from  St.  Louis?  The  whole 
Midwest?  I  doubt  it.  I  think  it  just  never  seems 
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Photograph  by  William  Eggleston.  Courtesy  Middendorf  Gallery.  Washington,  D.C. 


as  crowded  outside  the  tent  as  in. 

The  small  truth  here  is,  you  just  can't  general- 
ize about  Southern  writing  intelligently  enough 
to  draw  up  a  good  category;  no  more  than  you 
can  about  Southern  ethos  or  Southern  speech  or 
Southerners  themselves.  (Or  really  about  much 
of  anything,  it  what  you're  saying  means  to  be 
very  accurate.)  Once  you  admit  to  your  defini- 
tion blacks  and  Asian-Americans  and  Indians 
and  all  that  they  write,  your  definition  gets  un- 
wieldy, then  just  sinks  into  simply  writing:  good 
or  bad. 

In  this  world,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  detect 
and  champion  what's  excellent  and  say  what  it 
is  we  like  without  imposing  indefensible  restric- 
tions of  an  outdated  geography.  In  fact,  it  is  in 
our  behalf  to  be  able  to  do  so.  If  it's  possible  to 
have  a  wish  for  a  region  and  a  literature,  mine 
for  the  South  and  the  writing  done  there  is  that 
its  writers  forget  all  about  Southern  literature.  If 
it  ever  had  a  time  and  a  shape,  they're  gone  now 
and  were  never  very  useful  to  great  writers  any- 
way. Better  to  imagine  literature  with  no  limits, 
with  nothing  proscribed,  nothing  helpfully  pre- 
defined for  us,  nothing  to  hold  us  back  or  the 
world  in  its  place  but  whatever  talent — the  na- 
tive impulse  to  abridge  and  select  and  judge — 
we  are  lucky  enough  to  bring  to  the  task. 


LEE  K.  ABBOTT  lives  in  Ohio.  He  is  the 
author  of  The  Heart  Never  Fits  Its  Wanting  and 
Love  Is  the  Crooked  Thing.  Strangers  in  Para- 
dise, a  collection  of  his  stories,  will  be  published  next 
year  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 


W. 


henever  I  am  asked  what  it  means  to  be  a 
Southern  writer,  I  rise  up  on  my  high  horse,  as 
my  father  said  the  aggrieved  ought  to  do,  and 
insist  that  I  am,  if  these  distinctions  matter 
at  all,  a  Southwestern  writer.  By  which  I  mean 
to  put  in  the  minds  of  the  curious  a  picture  of 
Disney-worthy  color  and  dimension:  vistas  and 
Martian-like  scrub,  high  heavens  and  sterile 
New  Mexico  deserts  that  go  yonder  forever.  I 
mean  for  the  keen  to  see  mountains  like  organ 
pipes,  a  Rio  Grande  wet  in  spring  only,  and, 
moving  upon  that  mostly  rural  world,  a  loud. 
Jeep-happy,  jean-clad  population  with  names 
like  Jim  Bob  and  April  May  Rains.  (Honest.) 
The  truth  is  that  until  1979  I  had  no  voice, 
least  of  all  a  Southwestern  one.  Instead,  I  had 
that  voice  (in  the  lies  I  published  and  the  life  I 
led)  you  can  hear  from  the  time-and-weather 
folks — dispassionate  as  a  toddler's  "Speak  &. 
Spell,"  what  a  Chrysler  says  when  its  door's  ajar. 
But  that  year  I  went  umpteen  hours  by  Amtrak 


and  four  more  by  Greyhound  lo  visit  my  father 
in  Las  Cruces  after  he'd  sold  our  house  to  take  up 
the  bluehearted  life  of  a  retiree.  So  it  was  in  my 
weeks  there,  in  the  Town  &  Country  apart- 
ments off  Desert  Drive  behind  the  Apodaca 
Park  baseball  diamonds  I'd  played  Little  League 


The  Sahara  of  the  Bozart: 
A  Second  Look 


In  all  that  gargantuan  paradise  of  the  fourth- 
rate  there  is  not  a  single  picture  gallery  worth 
going  into,  or  a  single  orchestra  capable  of 
playing  the  nine  symphonies  of  Beethoven, 
or  a  single  opera-house,  or  a  single  theater  de- 
voted to  decent  plays  .  .  .  you  will  not  find  a 
single  southern  prose  writer  who  can  actually 
write.  .  .  .  When  you  come  to  critics,  musical 
composers,  painters,  sculptors,  architects  and 
the  like,  you  will  have  to  give  it  up,  for  there  is 
not  even  a  bad  one  between  the  Potomac  mud- 
flats and  the  Gulf  Nor  a  historian.  Nor  a 
sociologist.  Nor  a  philosopher.  Nor  a  theolo- 
gian. Nor  a  scientist.  In  all  these  fields  the  south 
is  an  awe-inspiring  blank — a  brother  to  Portu- 
gal, Serbia  and  Esthonia. 

— from  Prejudices:  Second  Series, 
by  H.L.  Mencken  (1920) 


Theologians  in  the  South  :  1  per  101,567  people 
In  the  United  States  :  1  per  90,305 

Philosophers  in  the  South  :  1  per  88,570  people 
In  the  United  States  :  1  per  68,216 

Historians  in  the  South  I  1  per  2,329  people 
In  the  United  States  :  1  per  2,931 

Writers  in  the  South  :  1  per  88,470  people 
In  the  United  States  :  1  per  35,963 

Orchestras  in  the  South  :  1  per  134,668  people 
In  the  United  States  :  1  per  399,284 

Book  critics  in  the  South  :  1  per  88,696  people 
In  the  United  States  :   1  per  40,905 

Museums  in  the  South  :   1  per  4,779  people 
In  the  United  States  :  !  per  3,773 


(Sources:  Directory  oj  American  Sc/iulcrs,  Poe(.s  &  Writeis, 
Inc.,  American  Symphony  Orcheura  Leagiu:,  National  Book 
Critics  Circle,  Official  Museum  Direacyry,  Census  Bureau. ) 
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on,  rhat  I  carrn  to  my  writer's  decision:  I  am  a 
shitkicker. 

Voice — which  has  something  to  do  with 
character  and  spirit,  custom  and  practice,  habit 
and  morality — is  a  function  of  place.  Its  author- 
ity comes  from  the  crossroads  where  you  learned 
what  you  know.  And  in  1979  I  understood  that 
all  I  knew,  and  could  therefore  type  about,  was 
Heibert's  Drive-In,  the  Pit  Stop  where  rock  and 
roll  was  learned,  the  rivalry  our  country  club 


had  with  the  Elks'  version  of  gentility,  skiing  on 
the  irrigation  canals,  skinny-dipping  at  the 
flumes,  persuading  older,  wiser  sorts  to  buy 
hooch  for  us  at  the  Cork  and  Bottle — all  given 
meaning  by  the  chitchat  thev  were  lived  in. 

Now  I  live  in  Cleveland  (which,  at  the  right 
nighttime  hours  and  in  the  right  frame  of  mind, 
could  be  a  Southwestern  town,  too),  and  from 
here  I  realize  that,  last  and  always,  literary-  mat- 
ters like  voice  are  really  cultural  questions.  Mine 


The  Southern  Writer  Observed:  1956 


We  Northerners  do  not,  I  believe — unless  we 
have  been  a  good  deal  in  the  South — really 
grasp  the  state  of  mind  of  the  Southerners.  We 
have  always  made  a  point,  in  our  relations  with 
them,  of  disregarding  what  we  call  the  Civil 
War,  they  of  remembering  it  and  calling  it  the 
War  Between  the  States.  We  liKe  to  assume  that 
the  United  States  is  an  integrated,  homogene- 
ous and  smoothly  functioning  nation,  and  un- 
less we  are  professional  historians,  we  succeed  in 
forgetting  completely  that  the  former  Confeder- 
acy was  an  occupied  country  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
extent  for  twelve  years  after  the  War,  and  that  it 
has  still  a  good  deal  of  the  mentality  of  a  resent- 
ful and  rebellious  province  under  some  such 
great  power  unit  as  the  old  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire.  Except  when  an  issue  arises  so  trouble- 
some that  it  cannot  be  ignored — such  as  that  of 
the  recent  Supreme  Court  ruling  against  racial 
segregation  in  the  schools — we  hardly  realize 
how  deep  and  how  virulent,  from  a  long-stand- 
ing sense  of  grievance,  runs  the  instinct  toward 
repudiation  of  any  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
the  South  to  that  federal  government  of  states 
which  are  by  no  means  so  completely  united  as 
the  Northerner  likes  to  suppose.  The  Northern- 
er does  not  take  account  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  Southerner — if  not  overtly,  at  least  among 
other  Southerners  and  in  his  own  most  intimate 
being — disassociates  himself  from  the  North. 
For  a  writer,  this  has  special  consequences. 

The  commercial  elements  in  the  "New 
South"  more  easily  make  common  cause  with 
the  corresponding  elements  in  the  North  and 
West.  They  do  not  worry^  about  the  meaning  of 
history,  the  philosophical  values  of  life.  But  the 
writer  in  or  from  the  South  is  out  of  harmony 
with  his  opposite  number  m  the  North  in  cer- 
tain rather  serious  ways.  His  education,  to  begin 
with,  is  distinctly  different.  This  is  likely  to  be 
based  on  some  acquaintance  with — or,  at  any 


rate,  respect  for — the  Greek  and  Latin  classics, 
some  knowledge  of  the  English  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, a  close  familiaritv  with  the  romantic  poets, 
and  a  reading  oi  Dickens  and  Thackeray.  If  it 
goes  further,  it  may  run  to  an  interest  in  mem- 
oirs of  the  French  court.  The  old-fashioned 
Southerner  was  steeped  in  Scott.  The  newer 
kind  picks  up  modem  literature  in  its  most  non- 
political  phase — Joyce,  Eliot,  Henr>- James.  The 
only  writer  he  much  admires  who  has  any  sort  of 
political  implications  is  W.  B.  Yeats,  the  spokes- 
man oi  a  long  ago  subjugated  but  still  insubmis- 
sive  nation,  who  plaved  nobly,  in  relation  to  the 
non-Irish  world,  the  role  of  a  defiant  anachro- 
nism. .  .  . 

What  I  am  saying  is,  of  course,  not  true  in  ev- 
ery respect  oi  ever\'  Southern  writer,  but  the 
Northerner  is  apt  to  underestimate  the  degree 
to  which  the  Southern  writer — however  intui- 
tive, intelligent,  imaginative,  well-travelled, 
well-read — may  fail  to  accept  our  assumptions 
or  to  sympathize  with  our  aims.  We  do  not  real- 
ize that  he  lives  in  a  world  in  which  planning, 
reform,  progress,  making  the  world  safe  for  de- 
mocracy, laying  the  foundations  of  a  classless  so- 
ciety, promoting  the  American  way  oi  life  do 
not  really  mean  anything  at  all.  What  makes  his 
indifference  possible,  and  even  tolerably  easy, 
for  the  Southerner  is  the  fact  that  such  phrases 
as  these  are  often  the  merest  cant  and  may  dis- 
guise other  interests  less  worthy.  But  the  South- 
erner among  Northerners,  with  his  easy  pxjliteness 
and  his  discretion  of  minority  status — and  what 
with  our  being  so  sure  of  ourselves  that  we  do 
not  suspect  others  of  doubting — is  likely,  in  or- 
dinary' contacts,  to  conceal  from  us  his  lack  of 
response,  his  complete  non-participation.  Yet 
the  faith  and  the  hope  we  cherish  are  definitely, 
inveterately,  not  there. 

— from  The  Bit  Between  My  Teeth, 
by  Edmund  W^ilion 
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is  the  yammer  horn  the  place  where  nothin^^, 
and  everything,  happened:  love  and  the  hurt  of 
it,  what  the  glands  say,  how  the  good  and  bad 
get  to  be  the  marvels  they  are.  Language,  my 
friends,  is  culture.  The  wonderland  I  hail  from 
tolerates,  even  celebrates,  much  human  com- 
edy, hollering  at  paragraph  length,  and  a  hope 
that  says  real  lite  is  neither  complicated  nor  am- 
biguous. This  is  the  culture  of  five-dollar  whis- 
key, the  joy  a  hole  in  one  makes  to  those  who 
hear  of  it,  the  ways  of  men  with  maids — plus  the 
dense  sentences  such  scenes  are  seen  in. 

My  father  used  to  say,  with  and  without  iro- 
ny, that  you  could  spot  a  gentleman  by  the  shine 
on  the  heels  of  his  shoes.  He  had  a  lot  of  crack- 
pot ideas  like  that — aKuit  how  dishes  are  dried 
in  the  perfect  world,  how  the  virtuous  mow  the 
lawn,  what  little  ought  to  be  made  of  honor — 
and  1,  his  dutiful  son,  have  inherited  this  often 
unbecoming  habit  of  mind.  It  makes  for  good 
drama  at  parties,  and  it  allows  me  now.  South- 
western writer  that  1  am,  to  insist  that,  in  litera- 
ture at  least,  ethos  is  lingo  too. 


LEIGH  ALLISON  WILSON  Uves 

in  upstate  New  York.  From  the  Bottom  Up,  her 
first  collection  of  short  stories,  won  the  Flannery 
O'Connor  Award  for  Short  Fiction. 


W„ 


re're  all  of  us  in  my  family  East  Tennesse- 
ans,  have  been  ever  since  our  one-legged  forefa- 
ther, James  Patrick  McGuire,  came  hobbling 
out  from  Fermanagh  County,  Ireland,  to  settle 
in  Jefferson  County,  Tennessee,  searching  for 
riches  in  1792.  He  didn't  find  them,  and  neither 
has  anybody  else  in  my  family.  His  failure  must 
have  killed  the  spirit  of  adventure  in  the  rest  of 
us,  because  for  200  years  nobody  has  moved 
around  much.  A  few  people  have  been  to  Los 
Angeles  and  New  York,  and  there  was  a  second 
cousin  once  removed  who  got  stationed  in  Japan 
during  the  aftermath  of  World  War  II,  but  he 
shot  himself  there,  confirming  everybody's  sus- 
picion that  what  was  good  for  America  in 
strange  places  wasn't  all  that  good  for  people  in 
our  family.  If  they  can  help  it,  my  family  mostly 
stays  put. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  they  think  of  them- 
selves as  regionalists,  or  even  Southerners.  They 
are  Jefferson  Countyists,  perhaps,  or  Wilson- 
Blackbum-McGuireists.  What  they  usually  are, 
no  doubt  about  it,  is  selfish,  self-righteous,  and 
self-referential,  just  like  everybody  else  is  half 
the  time.  There's  no  getting  around  incredible 
foolishness  and  incredible  pride,  even  in  your 
own  home.  Most  especially  in  your  own  home. 


When  you  know  every  twisted  tree  and  misshap- 
en rock  and  paint-chipped  sign  on  the  way  to 
the  Cas  Walker  grocery  store,  you  can't  help  but 
think  you  know  just  about  everything  worth 
knowing  in  life.  I  don't  think  this  is  particularly 
Southern,  though  I  do  think  it  might  be  peculi- 
arly American.  Most  likely  it's  simply  human. 

I  went  off  to  college  in  New  England,  an 
anomaly  in  my  family,  and  during  the  first  few 
weeks  there  a  great  change  came  over  me.  At 
home  I'd  been  demonically  opinionated  and, 
I  thought,  intellectual  as  all  get-out;  I  could 
squeeze  the  humanity  out  of  any  Southern  social 
problem  and  turn  it  into  a  grand  abstraction,  a 
generalization  as  smooth  and  polished  and 
bloodless  as  a  pebble.  After  holding  forth  at  col- 
lege for  a  while,  though,  things  came  to  a  crisis. 
One  day  I  had  a  vision  of  my  family,  all  of 
them — aunts,  uncles,  grandparents,  cousins, 
the  whole  bunch — and  I  had  a  vision,  too,  of 
the  places  I'd  known,  the  details  of  home  that, 
one  after  the  other,  were  the  summation  of  my 
life  until  then.  And  in  that  vision  I  saw  other 
people,  complete  strangers,  coming  to  take  their 
places  beside  my  family,  people  from  Hamblen 
County  and  Knox  County.  Then  more  people 
came,  crowding  in  from  Georgia  and  Mississippi 
and  Florida,  all  of  their  faces  different,  all  of 
their  lives  a  complete  mystery  to  me.  Next  all  I 
saw  was  a  map  of  the  South,  the  states  in  differ- 
ent colors  but  turning  dark  with  teeming  pin- 
pricks that  stood  for  people.  And  at  the  very  end 
of  that  vision,  there  was  just  a  globe  of  the  world 
with  no  people  on  it  anywhere.  Nothing  I  cared 
about  existed  any  longer,  and  neither  did  I. 
That's  when  I  turned  against  those  kinds  of 
generalizations. 

Since  leaving  Tennessee  to  go  to  college,  I 
have  made  homes  in  Virginia,  Massachusetts, 
Iowa,  California,  and  New  York.  In  all  of  these 
states  there  are  details  that  have  formed  me, 
people  I  have  loved,  places  whose  images  bum 
in  my  mind  like  recurring  dreams.  I  don't  think 
this  is  because  I  am  from  the  South.  I  think  it's 
because  we  all  of  us  on  earth  appreciate  the  fa- 
miliar and  titillating  and  mysterious  details  o{ 
our  homes,  wherever  they  are,  whoever  lives 
there.  That  the  South  has  been  blessed  with 
many  great  writers  is,  it  seems  to  me,  simply  a 
fact,  not  some  sort  of  grandiloquent  and  puzzling 
truth.  The  truth  of  things  lies  in  much  smaller 
details,  a  twisted  tree  here,  a  skyscraper  there,  a 
greening  cornfield  or  an  embarrassed  smile  some- 
where else.  My  family  are  all  East  Tennesseans, 
have  been  for  two  centuries.  They  mostly  stay 
put.  They  are  selfish,  self-righteous,  and  self- 
referential  when  you  give  them  the  chance. 
They  all  of  them  know  so  very  much  about  the 
things  and  people  around  thein,  and  so  very  lit- 
tle, and  that's  just  like  everybody  else.  ■ 
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CUSTOMER  INFORMATION  FROM  GENERAL  MOTORS 


nw«  TO  AVOID  THE  DANGERS 
OF  COUNTERFEIT  AUTO  PARTS 

INFERIOR  PARTS  COULD  THREATEN  YOUR  SAFETY 


Today,  a  counterfeiter  no 
longer  has  to  print  phony 
twenty-dollar  bills.  Selling  imi- 
tation automotive  replacement 
parts— packaged  to  resemble 
products  from  legitimate  man- 
ufacturers—is big  business. 

For  people  who  buy  and 
use  counterfeit  auto  parts, 
though,  the  consequences 
can  be  costly.  For  example, 
body  panels  may  require 
expensive  labor  to  bring  their 
finish  quality  up  to  the  rest 
of  the  car.  Bogus  oil  filters 
have  failed  after  200  miles, 
causing  unprotected  engines 
to  seize  up,  requiring  their 
complete  replacement. 

Inferior  transmission  fluid 
has  solidified  at  0°  Fahrenheit, 
ruining  transmissions.  And 
counterfeit  antifreeze  has  eaten 
right  through  aluminum  parts. 

The  failure  can  be  safety- 
related.  A  fatal  1985  bus 
accident  in  Britain  was  attrib- 
uted to  the  installation  of 
counterfeit  brake  parts.  Ill- 
fitting  counterfeit  gas  caps 
can  fall  off,  increasing  the  risk 
of  a  fire  in  a  roll-over  accident. 


Here's  how  to  make 
sure  you  receive  parts  that 
are  made  to  work  best  in 
your  GM  car.  Your  most  reli- 
able source  is  your  GM  dealer. 
He  can  supply  any  part  for 
your  GM  car  or  truck.  Buying 
popular  brand  parts  from  rep- 
utable stores  or  garages  is 
another  way  to  improve  your 
chances  of  getting  the  right 
part.  But  wherever  you  buy, 
be  suspicious  of  discounts  that 
seem  too  good  to  be  true. 

Some  tip-offs  that  a 
part  might  be  counterfeit: 

Flimsy  packaging. 

Lack  of  name-brand  iden- 
tification such  as  AC-Delco. 

"Look-alike"  graphics  or 
a  change  in  the  spelling  of  a 
recognized  trade  name.  In  this 
way  counterfeiters  can  avoid 
prosecution  under  the  1984 
Trademark  Counterfeiting 
Law.  So  examine  the  package 
carefully. 

If  a  replacement  part 
doesn't  fit  easily,  you  should 
probably  return  it.  A  reputa- 
ble distributor  will  almost 
certainly  give  you  a  refund 
or  credit. 

General  Motors  is  tak- 
ing strong  measures  in  the 
U.S.  and  overseas  to  put  a 
stop  to  parts  counterfeiting. 

GM  is  trying  to  stop  the  prob- 
lem at  its  source.  So  fai"  we've 


helped  U.S.  marshals  confis- 
cate parts  in  raids  on  29  coun- 
terfeiting operations.  Another 
eight  operations  have  been 
uncovered  and  prosecuted  in 
foreign  countries. 

GM  is  also  developing  a 
hologi-am  identification  device, 
much  like  those  becoming  pop- 
ular on  credit  cards,  to  im- 
prove security  in  our  parts 
distribution. 

After  all.  General  Motors 
has  a  tremendous  investment 
in  GM  parts  that  work  together 
to  give  our  customers  safe, 
reliable  cars  and  trucks.  We 
want  our  customers  to  be  con- 
fident they  can  maintain  their 
GM  vehicles  at  the  same  level 
of  high  quality  we  build  them. 

This  advertisement  is  part  of 
our  continuing  effoii  to  give  cus- 
tomers useful  infonnation  about 
their  cars  and  trucks  and  the 
company  that  builds  them. 


Chevrolet  •  Pontiac 

Oldsmobile  •  Buick 

Cadillac  •  GMC  Truck 


UFA(iAlXSnT 

The  Berlin  Wall,  concrete  symbol  of  the  Divided  Self 

B}'  Peter  Schneider 


A  he 


he  Charite,  a  large  hospital  with 
an  illustrious  history,  was  situated  in  the  center  of  Berlin  when  the  city  was 
an  imperial  capital.  It  is  now  relegated  to  the  western  edge  of  the  eastern 
halt  of  the  city,  a  consequence  of  the  postwar  partition.  The  western  side  of 
the  hospital  complex  is  bounded  by  that  construction  which  in  East  Berlin 
is  called  the  Antifascist  Bulwark,  and  in  West  Berlin  simply  the  Wall.  One 
day  a  group  of  patients  broke  out  of  the  psychiatric  ward  and  ran,  pursued 
by  their  doctors  and  nurses,  in  the  direction  of  the  setting  sun.  It  was  never 
established  whether  the  choice  of  this  direction  was  a  product  of  igno- 
rance— the  hospital  is,  after  all,  surrounded  by  walls — or  mad  calculation. 
We  know  with  certainty  only  that  as  the  group  of  escapees  set  about  imitat- 
ing the  sun  by  leaping  across  the  wall,  the  border  guards  released  the  safety 
catches  on  their  machine  guns,  as  they  are  required  to  do.  At  that  instant, 
the  doctors  and  nurses  screamed  in  chorus:  "Don't  shoot!  They're  all 
insane!" 

I  no  longer  know  whether  it  was  this  story  or  another  1  told  that  evening 
which  provoked  a  friend  to  raise  her  lips  from  a  glass  of  Pinot  Grigio  and 
exclaim:  "Wahnsinn."  For  that  matter,  I  no  longer  know  when  the  word 
Wahnsinn — madness — became  the  catchword  of  pubs  and  parties  in  Berlin. 
It  must  have  been  around  the  end  of  the  seventies.  At  any  rate,  one  eve- 
ning my  friend  said  "Wahnsinn,"  without  any  further  explanation;  and  al- 
though I  wasn't  sure  whether  she  meant  the  wine  or  the  story  I'd  told,  1 
realized  at  that  moment  that  a  new  era  had  dawned.  Of  course,  I  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  word  Wahnsinn,  but  not  with  the  intonation  she  had 
given  it.  The  concept  of  madness  seemed  suddenly  to  denote  a  special  kind 
of  pleasure  accessible  only  to  cognoscenti,  some  new  kind  of  high.  The  old 
connotations  of  the  word  had  lost  their  value  overnight. 

Peter  Schneider  is  the  author  of  The  Wall  Jumper,  a  novel.  He  has  lived  in  West  Berlin 
since  1961,  the  year  the  Wall  was  built. 
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It  iS  a  remarkable 

fact  that  the  city's 

most  famous,  if  not 

its  most  beautiful, 

architectural 

monument  is 

practically  invisible  to 

the  Berliner s 
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As  far  back  as  the  sixties,  you  could  hear  the  prices  of  a  new  deU  in  the 
Fasanenstrasse  decried  as  sheer  Wahnsinn.  But  now  the  term  could  be  ap- 
plied to  a  scarf,  spaghetti  carbonara,  a  new  hairdo.  Films  and  their  directors 
were  ennobled  by  Wahnsinn;  a  new  Talking  Heads  album  was  sold  out  be- 
cause too  many  people  believed  that  by  listening  to  it  one  could  attain 
Wahnsinn.  It  didn't  take  long  for  the  new  buzzword  to  enter  political  dis- 
course— and  effectively  put  an  end  to  it.  Within  a  few  months,  wars,  acts 
of  terror,  and  nuclear  weapons  were  Wo/iniinn;  the  quality  was  attributed  as 
well  to  political  leaders  and  entire  nations.  The  events  in  Iran  were  Wahn- 
sinn, and  so,  by  the  way,  was  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan.  I  also  met 
several  dogs  named  Wahnsinn. 

The  new  code  word  is  not  meant  to  denote  emotional  confusion.  Nor 
does  it  have  to  do  with  medical  diagnosis.  It  is  not  derogatory'  at  all.  It  is  a 
term  of  acknowledgment,  which  is  not  to  say  affirmation:  whoever  says 
Wahnsinn  declares  his  allegiance  to  a  spiritual  condition  beyond  good  and 
evil.  Wahnsinn  is  a  visa  without  guarantee  oi  a  return  trip,  a  linguistic  ap- 
proximation of  the  infinity'  symbol.  If  the  word  does  imply  a  patient,  the 
patient's  name  is  Planet  Earth. 

I'm  not  saying  that  this  sense  of  madness  was  invented  in  Berlin.  Culture 
critics  in  every  country  have  caught  the  scent  of  this  new  sensibility  and 
can  attest  to  its  universal  validiry.  They  report  a  worldwide  ideological 
hangover  which,  depending  on  the  writer's  taste  and  philosophical  prov- 
enance, is  called  the  new  irrationalism,  the  end  of  the  Enlightenment,  or, 
with  a  certain  simplicity,  postmodernism.  Apparently  what's  meant  is  a 
kind  of  Alka-Seltzer  mood:  that  stale  and  shallow  feeling  after  too  many 
nights  with  Marx  and  Freud.  It  doesn't  matter  whether  the  new  feeling  is 
called  postmodernism  in  New  York  or  Wahnsinn  in  Berlin;  this  feeling  has 
found  its  natural  home,  so  to  speak,  in  the  divided  city-. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  attribute  the  Berliners'  sense  of  mad- 
ness to  the  city's  schizophrenic  situation.  For  the  Wall — which  began  its 
life  as  a  barbed-wire  barricade  twenty-five  years  ago  this  month — is  not  an 
issue  in  Berlin.  Its  effect  on  daily  life  resides  precisely  in  the  way  that  we 
Berliners  keep  it  outside  our  field  o{  consciousness:  a  twelve-foot-high, 
twenty-eight-mile-long,  concrete  blind  spot.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the 

city's  most  famous,  if  not  its  most  beautiful,  architectural 

I  monument  is  practically  invisible  to  the  Berliners  them- 

I  selves. 

^-^ust  how  difficult  it  is  to  render  the  Wall  visible  is  something  I  discov- 
ered in  a  way  while  making  a  movie.  It  was  to  be  the  largely  true  story  of  a 
man  whose  westward  leap  across  the  Wall  threw  him  into  such  confusion 
that  he  turned  his  experience  into  a  lethally  dangerous  sport:  he  continued 
jumping  across  the  Wall,  back  and  forth.  Obviously  we  couldn't  use  the 
real  Wall  for  our  film.  There  would  have  been  no  possibility  of  a  second 
take  of  his  leap  to  the  East.  We  needed  an  imitation  Wall,  and  knew  we 
could  find  one:  American  movies  shot  in  Berlin  always  include  a  scene 
where  someone  zooms  across  a  fake  Wall  on  a  motorcycle  or  in  a  balloon. 
Our  investigation  led  us  to  a  company  that  specialized  in  the  construction 
of  fake  Walls.  It  was  reputed  to  have  reconstructed,  at  one  time  or  another, 
every  segment  of  the  Wall,  concave  or  convex,  in  such  faithful  detail  and 
with  such  stabilir\-  that  you  could  rehearse  World  War  111  on  them. 

The  Wall  we  ordered  was  built  overnight  on  a  construction  site  just  three 
hundred  yards  from  the  real  Wall,  and  it  resembled  the  original  so  precisely 
that  only  an  art  connoisseur  could  have  established  that  ours  was  a  copy. 
Not  surprisingly,  perhaps,  our  perfect  replica  disrupted  the  neighborhood. 
Several  residents  gazed  out  of  their  windows,  half-asleep,  and,  thinking 
that  only  a  nightmare  could  have  transported  their  houses  to  the  other  side, 
returned  to  bed.  Others  pinched  themselves  in  the  arm  when  they  saw  men 
in  East  German  uniforms  walking  around,  then  reached  for  the  telephone 
when  the  image  refused  to  vanish:  this  was  it,  then,  the  Russians  had  finally 
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come.  An  extra  dressed  as  an  East  German  border  guard  was  treated  to 
champagne  by  the  superintendent  of  one  of  these  buildings,  and  was  ad- 
dressed by  him  as  "Comrade."  A  drunk  stopped  in  front  of  our  "check- 
point" and  patiently  waited  tor  his  papers  to  he  examined:  he  was  heading 
for  the  pub  on  the  comer,  where  he  intended  to  pay  with  East  German 
currency.  More  serious  complications  developed  after  the  day's  shooting, 
when  several  extras  dressed  in  East  German  uniforms  and  carrying  imita- 
tion Kalashnikovs  climbed  an  observation  tower  near  the  real  Wall  and 
waved  at  their  stupefied  colleagues  in  the  watchtowers  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Wall.  An  Allied  protest  was  the  response,  and  we 

I  were  very  nearly  forced  to  abandon  our  project:  near  the 

Wall,  extras  can  set  off  a  conflagration, 
f  the  make-believe  Wall  seemed  so  real,  does  the  real  one  actually 
exist?  To  put  it  differently:  Does  the  tourist's  quasi-obligatory  visit  to  the 
Wall  provide  him  with  the  experience  of  the  original?  Or  does  he  see  only 
the  miserable  representation  of  a  concept  that  has  long  overpowered  the 
thing  made  of  solid  concrete?  Perhaps  the  Berliner's  refusal  to  take  any  no- 
tice of  the  Wall  is  a  realistic  appraisal:  after  twenty-five  years,  the  Wall, 
like  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  in  truth  invisible  and  not  named.  It 
functions  largely  as  a  symbol  of  the  spiritual  condition  that  for  the  time 
being  is  called  Wahnsinn.  And  the  curiosity  foreigners  bring  to  all  things 
pertaining  to  Berlin — especially  in  recent  times — is  in  fact  focused  not  so 
much  on  the  Wall  itself  as  on  the  mental  condition  of  Berliners. 

I  have  been  in  the  United  States  for  several  months.  Each  time  I  answer 
the  question  as  to  where  I'm  from,  I  have  the  impression  of  witnessing  a 
certain  therapeutic  gleam  in  the  eyes  of  my  American  interlocutors,  an  at- 
tentiveness  compounded  of  sympathy  and  disgust,  comparable  to  the  emo- 
tion elicited  by  the  white  foundling  raised  by  Indians  in  old  Hollywood 
westerns.  The  presence  in  Berlin  of  an  artists'  group  called  the  new 
fauves — more  exactly  translated,  the  new  savages — gives  additional  weight 
to  the  comparison.  But  I'm  afraid  the  international  attention  enjoyed  by 
this  group  is  less  a  result  of  their  painterly  skills  than  of  their  place  of  resi- 
dence and  the  notions  evoked  by  it.  Simply  being  from  Berlin  suffices  to 
turn  any  Berliner  into  a  case;  he  will  be  surrounded  by  curiosity  and  careful 
solicitude.  Anyone  from  Berlin  is  considered  a  specimen  of  a  spiritual  con- 
dition not  worth  experiencing  but  very  much  worth  examining  at  a  safe 
distance.  Berlin  has  become  the  modem  theater  for  the  staging  of  an  an- 
cient mythical  drama.  The  myth  is  that  of  the  Divided  Self 

This  myth  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  stubborn  inventions  of  the  hu- 
man imagination.  The  figure  of  Doctor  Faustus,  who  has  two  souls  in  his 
breast,  was  neither  created  nor  completed  by  Johann  Wolfgang  von  Goe- 
the: the  German  Romantics  developed  it  further  into  the  theme  of  the  dop- 
pelganger;  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  send  greetings  from  England;  the  spy 
comes  in  from  the  cold.  The  two  world-systems  that  stand  at  loggerheads  in 
Berlin  are  merely  trivializing  this  ancient  myth  by  politicizing  it. 

Every  evening  in  Berlin,  you  can  watch  the  mythical  drama  unfold  on 
TV.  Between  7:00  and  8:00  P.M.,  two  middle-aged  gentlemen  appear,  one 
on  the  heels  of  the  other,  reading  the  news  in  front  of  a  map  of  the  world.  If 
you  have  a  remote-control  button,  you  can  watch  the  first  one  finishing  up 
and  putting  aside  his  sheets  of  paper  with  a  shy  smile,  and  then  click  to 
another  channel  to  find  the  other  just  picking  up  his  sheets  of  paper.  One  is 
immediately  struck  by  the  similarity  between  these  two  gentlemen.  Both 
wear  their  hair  short  and  parted  on  the  side.  Both  evince  the  same  taste  in 
their  selection  of  ties  and  jackets.  Both  raise  their  eyebrows  in  the  same 
winning  manner  when  they  have  reached  the  end  of  their  report.  The  im- 
pression that  you're  dealing  with  twins  who  perhaps  have  not  seen  each 
other  for  a  long  time  is  reinforced  by  a  comparison  of  their  manner  of  talk- 
ing. They  are  both  extremely  careful  not  to  swallow  the  last  syllable  of  any 
word;  and  if  either  of  them  ever  commits  a  slip  of  the  tongue,  he  does  it  so 
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Illustrations  hy  Jean  Tuttle 
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fluently  that  the  viewer  is  led  to  believe  it  was  he,  the  viewer,  who  misun- 
derstood what  was  said.  And  never  has  anyone  seen  either  of  those  two 
cough  or  sneeze.  Needless  to  say,  they  speak  the  same  language. 

It's  not  until  you  really  listen  to  what  they  are  saying  that  you  realize  your 
first  impression  was  superficial.  If  these  two  are  brothers,  they  are  brothers 
opposed  in  bitter  enmity.  Each  one's  goal  seems  to  be  to  assert,  evening 
after  evening  and  point  for  point,  the  opposite  of  what  the  other  has  just 
said  or  will  soon  be  saying.  And  there's  another  thing  you  notice:  each 
gentleman  prefers  to  talk  about  the  other's  country  rather  than  his  own, 
and  everything  he  has  to  say  is  derogatory.  It's  inconceivable  that  one  of 
them  should  ever  concede  a  record  crop  to  the  other;  they  are  interested  in 
crops  only  when  they  fail.  The  cost  of  living  in  the  other  nation  is  men- 
tioned only  when  it  is  rising.  One  gentleman  notes  that  the  number  of  un- 
employed in  the  other  country  is  once  again  approaching  2  million;  the 
other  gentleman  demonstrates  that  the  unemployed  in  his  country  still  live 
better  than  the  employed  in  the  other  country.  The  two  newscasters  ac- 
quire personality  only  by  contrast,  and  without  each  other's  constant  con- 
tradiction they  would  have  little  or  nothing  to  say.  They  have  been 
conducting  this  little  drama  ever  since  the  advent  of  TV  news,  and  they 
have  not  yet  shown  the  least  sign  of  exhaustion  or  excitement.  Even  on  the 
day  when  they  will  report  the  outbreak  of  a  war — which  will  have  been 
caused,  of  course,  by  the  other  countr\' — these  two  gentlemen  will  neither 
raise  nor  lower  their  voices. 

To  a  viewer  like  myself  who  has  been  watching  both  programs  for  years, 
Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  convey  only  a  single  item  of  information:  it  took 
just  forty  years,  in  a  land  that  once  threatened  to  "heal  the  world,"  for  two 
opposed  ways  of  thinking  and  talking  to  take  root  and  flourish  and  contra- 
dict each  other  evening  after  evening  and  point  for  point.  However,  to 
hold  these  two  gentlemen  responsible  for  Berliners'  feeling  ot  Wahnsinn 
would  be  to  overestimate  their  influence.  They  don't  impress  one  as  whip- 
snapping  demagogues;  they  look  more  like  victims  of  a  remarkable  animal 
trainer.  And  any  halfu'ay  critical  viewer  regards  them  with  a  certain  suspi- 
cion, if  only  to  preserve  his  own  sanit>'. 

Nevertheless,  it  would  be  rash  to  consider  their  performances  insignifi- 
cant. First  of  all,  as  the  years  pass  it  is  impossible  not  to  develop  a  certain 
preference  for  one  or  the  other  of  the  two.  Precisely  for  this  reason,  the 
antagonist  of  your  favorite  newscaster  will  assume  the  authority  of  an  omni- 
present doubter,  a  perpetual  grouser  and  bad  sport  who  will  trip  up  any 
opinion  before  it's  properly  gotten  a  toehold.  There  is  no  fertile  soil  in  Ber- 
lin for  planting  the  idea  that  the  social  system  on  the  other  side  of  the  Wall 
represents  the  Empire  oi  Evil.  The  two  gentlemen  are  continually  forcing 
each  viewer  to  watch  his  own  team  through  the  opponent's  eyes.  But  here 
is  what's  most  important  about  them:  the  discord  they  so  eloquently  make 
manifest  no  longer  expresses  merely  a  disagreement  between  two  govern- 
ments trying  to  work  their  wills  on  an  essentially  unified  German  people. 
.A.fter  forty  years,  the  division  of  Germany  has  produced  not  only  two  Ger- 
man  states  but  also  two  cultures,  two  ways  of  life,  and  the 
^^H^^  road  from  West  Berlin  to  East  Berlin  has  for  many  years  been 
■  much  longer  than  that  from  West  Berlin  to  New  York. 

B  h"  idea  that  the  Wall  demarcates  not  just  a  political  border  but  also 
a  cultural  one  became  clear  to  me  on  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  its  con- 
struction. On  TV  stations  in  both  the  East  and  the  West,  the  anniversary 
was  celebrated  in  the  usual  fashion.  An  East  German  program  showed 
members  of  factorv  defense  groups,  armed  with  twelve-foot-long  flags  and 
goose-stepping  Prussian-stsle,  honoring  the  Antifascist  Bulwark,  while  of- 
ficial well-wishers  performed  their  obligatory  hand-waving  and  watched 
grimly  from  the  sidewalk.  On  the  West  German  station,  a  youth  organiza- 
tion steered  by  the  Christian  Democrats  waved  black  flags  of  mourning 
and,  without  tears,  deposited  memorial  wreaths  for  those  who  had  died  as 
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a  result  oi  the  Wall.  A  tap  on  the  remote-control  button  and  there,  in  the 
East,  just  a  few  yards  away,  flowers  were  being  thrown  on  the  graves  of  East 
German  border  guards  who  had  lost  their  lives  "in  the  observation  of  their 
high  responsibility." 

As  I  switched  back  and  forth  between  the  two  programs,  my  attention 
was  captured  by  a  character  who  had  catapulted  himself  onto  West  German 
TV  by  means  of  a  nearly  fatal  leap.  He  had  been  a  butcher  in  East  Ger- 
many, had  owned  a  successful  meat-supply  business,  and  today  he  was  tell- 
ing a  West  Berlin  reporter  how  he  had  planned  and  executed  his  escape: 
"I'm  feeling  good  today,"  he  had  titld  his  wife  one  spring  evening.  "Today 
I'll  do  it."  The  wife,  who  was  eventually  allowed  to  follow  her  husband  west 
by  the  route  of  family  reunion,  told  how  she  had  sat  on  the  balcony  that 
night,  listening  in  a  westward  direction.  If  she  had  heard  shots,  she  would 
have  known  they  were  aimed  at  her  husband:  "There  was  no  way  I  could 
hold  him  back." 

The  man  told  the  reporter  how  he  had  long  kept  a  ladder  near  the  Wall, 
and  how,  on  that  night,  he  had  leaned  it  against  the  Wall,  climbed  it, 
drawn  it  up  after  him  with  his  foot,  and  leaped  into  the  sandy  strip  beyond 
the  Wall — right  onto  a  board  concealed  beneath  the  sand  and  studded  with 
five-inch-long  nails,  which  pierced  his  foot  up  to  the  ankle  joint;  how,  after 
pulling  his  foot  off  the  row  of  nails  with  both  hands,  he  continued  on  his 
way,  still  shouldering  the  ladder;  how  he  scaled  the  anti-tank  barriers,  ig- 
noring the  border  guards  who  came  rushing  from  both  sides;  how  finally, 
with  the  help  of  his  ladder,  he  climbed  the  second  Wall,  the  one  to  the 
west,  and  let  himself  drop  on  the  other  side;  how,  since  he  was  still  official- 
ly on  East  German  soil,  he  hid  in  a  hole  formed  by  the  remains  of  a  World 
War  II  ruin  until  the  sound  of  voices  on  the  other  side  of  the  Wall  subsided. 
Only  after  several  hours  was  he  able  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  West 
German  border  patrol. 

But  it  wasn't  the  story  itself  that  captivated  me,  since  I  had  already  heard 
it  on  previous  anniversaries  of  the  Wall.  The  astonishing  thing  was  that 
from  the  moment  the  man  reached  the  point  in  his  retelling  where  he 
jumped  over  the  Wall,  he  switched  from  the  first  person — "I  had  hidden  a 
ladder  near  the  Wall" — to  the  impersonal  "one":  "One  had  to  pull  one's 
foot  off  the  nails  with  both  hands. ...  Of  course  one  had  to  take  the  ladder 
along  and  put  it  up  against  the  second  Wall.  .  .  .  The  next  thing  was  to  let 
oneself  fall  and  wait.  ..."  Even  the  recounting  of  something  that  had  hap- 
pened just  two  years  earlier  was  delivered  in  this  manner:  "Sometimes,  of 
course,  one  goes  back  to  that  place,  it's  something  one  has  to  digest.  ...  If 
one  looks  at  it  with  hindsight,  it  seems  crazy,  but  one  was  lucky.  .  .  .  Still, 
one  will  have  to  live  with  the  consequences  for  a  few  more  years,  maybe 
one's  whole  life.  ..."  As  to  his  motives  for  taking  such  a  risk,  his  remarks 
were  typically  vague,  but  definite  in  the  use  of  the  "one"  form:  "One 
no  longer  had  any  real  future  over  there.  .  .  .  One  just  got  fed  up  with  liv- 
ing without  any  freedom,  until  one  knew:  either  you  make  it  today  or  you 
die  trying." 

It  may  be  that  I  have  read  too  much  into  the  butcher's  words,  but  this 
marked  shift  of  gears  did  not  strike  me  as  an  expression  of  proletarian  mod- 
esty, or  as  the  awkwardness  of  someone  who  was  taught  very  young  that  you 
shouldn't  say  "I"  too  often.  This  man  had  simply  hit  upon  a  valid  narrative 
form  for  the  story  of  someone  who  lost  his  ego  at  the  moment  of  leaping 
across  the  Wall. 

I  hardly  know  a  single  person  who  has  crossed  the  forbidden  border  for 
whom  the  experience  was  not  a  traumatic  version  of  the  myth  of  the  Divid- 
ed Self  My  friend  Jakob,  from  Odessa,  who  reached  the  West  with  a  violin 
as  his  only  piece  of  luggage,  experienced  the  crisis  within  a  few  months  of 
his  arrival.  He  had  come  as  a  convinced  anticommunist;  the  crisis  was  not  a 
political  one.  But  the  man  I  had  seen  in  black-and-white  photographs, 
playing  his  gypsy  tunes  in  Russian  provincial  cities,  soon  found  himself  iso- 
lated in  West  Berlin,  performing  exclusively  in  striptease  joints  and  trans- 
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vestite  bars.  This  stem,  white-haired  man  was  billed  as  a  warm-up  feature, 
and  surrounded  by  transvestites,  homosexuals,  and  whores.  Within  a  few 
months,  he  got  to  know  the  night  life  ot  West  Berlin  better  than  I  had  in 
years.  "Peter,"  he  said  to  me,  "I  not  understand.  People  crazy!  But  transves- 
tite  better  people:  bosom  false,  soul  big." 

And  I  have  already  told  the  story  in  mv  no\el  about  mv  neighbor  in 
Berlin  whose  suitcase  tell  open  as  1  was  helping  him  break  into  his  own 
apartment  after  he  had  lost  his  key:  this  seventy-year-old  bachelor,  always 
properly  dressed,  has  his  valise  pop  open,  and  out  roll  wigs,  beaded  garters, 
and  powder  tins.  This  man,  once  a  master  automobile  mechanic  in  East 
Germany,  had  "found  himself"  as  a  transvestite  in  West 

L  Berlin.  He  sang  slea:y  songs  in  a  nightclub  in  the  district  of 
Schoneberg  under  the  stage  name  Frieda  Loch, 
inguists  on  both  sides  ot  the  Wall  have  been  asking  themselves 
for  some  time  whether  there  aren't  now  two  German  languages.  There  are 
numerous  indications  supporting  this  assumption:  identical  objects  go  by 
different  names  on  different  sides  of  the  Wall.  A  driver's  license  in  West 
Berlin  is  called  Fiihrerschein;  in  East  Berlin  it  has  been  christened  Fahrer- 
laubnis.  The  prefix  Fiihrer  struck  the  East  German  authorities  as  a  covert 
profession  ot  allegiance  to  a  notorious  politician  who  had  himselt  addressed 
by  this  word.  I  could  cite  more  examples.  But  basically  they  do  not  reveal 
much.  If  one  compares  the  German  spoken  in  Austria  with  that  spoken  in 
Switzerland,  one  discovers  similar  divergencies. 

But  there  is  another,  much  more  alarming  and  fateful,  question:  Do  Ger- 
man people  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Wall  mean  the  same  thing  when  they 
use  the  same  words?  And  this  question  must  be  applied  in  particular  to 
words  having  to  do  with  so-called  fundamental  values,  concepts  like  free- 
dom and  democracy. 

According  to  a  widely  held  view,  two  official  German  languages  have 
indeed  developed,  but  at  beer  tables  east  and  west  oi  the  Elbe,  the  same 
words  still  mean  the  same  thing.  TTiis  thesis  strikes  me  as  too  pat.  It  is  true, 
of  course,  that  when  Germans  sit  together  over  their  famous  beer,  they 
speak  a  different  language  from  that  ot  their  governments.  But  to  conclude 
from  this  that  they  are  all  speaking  the  same  language  seems  like  wishful 
thinking  to  me.  Only  the  presence  of  the  Wall  still  supports  the  illusion 
that,  for  example,  the  word  Freiheit,  meaning  freedom — which  is  uttered 
on  both  sides  as  a  plea  against  the  Wall — also  implies,  East  and  West  alike, 
a  plea  tor  Western  democracy. 

Take  the  concept  o{ Meinungsfreiheit,  free  speech.  I  know  many  East  Ger- 
man intellectuals  who  make  this  demand  of  the  socialist  bureaucracy.  But 
not  one  oi  them  would  want  veterans  oi  the  SS  to  have  the  freedom  to 
publish  newspapers  or  hold  reunions.  An  East  German  writer  who  spent  ■ 
ine  years  in  prison  for  attempting  to  tlee  the  country  told  me  after  living  in 
West  Berlin  for  two  years  that  only  now,  after  being  in  the  West,  did  he 
understand  Lenin's  situation  in  1918,  when  he  imposed  state  control  of  the 
press:  "It  all  opinions  have  an  equal  right,  there's  no  way  the  correct  view 
can  win  out!" 

Or  take  the  economic  aspect  oi  the  concept  ot  freedom:  many  East  Ger- 
man intellectuals  mistrust  the  centrally  planned  economy  and  want  more 
latitude  given  to  private  initiative.  But  hardly  any  of  them  connect  the 
demand  for  more  freedom  in  planning  and  production  with  the  restoration 
ot  Western-style  private  ownership  ot  the  means  of  production.  (Most 
Western  commentary'  on  Solidarity  overlooked  the  fact  that  no  one  in  Po- 
land wants  the  return  oi  the  entrepreneur;  the  workers  were  demanding 
greater  independence  for  their  factories,  not  for  capitalists.) 

Or  consider  the  aspect  of  freedom  that  is  perhaps  most  interesting  to  East 
German  citizens:  the  freedom  to  travel,  to  move.  Naturally,  most  of  them 
would  like  to  be  able  to  travel  without  hindrance  wherever  and  whenever 
they  please.  But  this  wish  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  they  applaud 
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those  who  leave  the  country  tor  ^ood,  or  that  they  would  like  to  follow 
them.  Most  Western  observers  have  tailed  to  notice  that  the  East  German 
writers  who  are  most  critical  ot  their  country  are  precisely  the  ones  who 
regard  with  suspicion  those  who  leave.  The  hooks  these  authors  write  con- 
demn the  Wall  as  the  ultimate  obstacle  to  freedom  of  movement.  But  those 
who  try  to  overcome  it  are  regarded  as  traitors  ot  sorts.  Not  in  Christa  Wolf 
nor  in  Stefan  Heym  nor  in  Heiner  Miiller  nor  in  Volker  Braun  are  those 
who  leave  treated  as  heroes.  The  reader's  sympathy  is  instead  drawn  to 
those  who  don't  leave,  despite  all  their  rage  and  criticism.  This  phenom- 
em>n  can  be  explained  as  a  kind  ot  selt-censorship.  1  prefer  a  different  inter- 
pretation: the  demand  tor  trecdtmi  ot  mtnement  is  not  a  demand  merely  for 
the  right  to  physically  get  up  and  go.  It  remains  harnessed  to  a  project,  to  a 
belief  in  a  Utopia  where  socialism  and  freedom  can  be  reconciled. 

Finally,  let  us  examine  the  concept  of  democracy.  1  profoundly  doubt 
that  those  East  German  intellectuals  who  demand  the  realization  of  what 
is,  after  all,  a  promise  included  in  their  constitution  mean  the  same  thing 
that  we  in  the  West  do.  Many  of  those  who  demand  more  democracy  do 
not  conceive  of  it  as  the  free  interplay  of  all  forces  of  society,  or  political 
pluralism.  Many  Eastern  Europeans  who  are  now  living  in  the  West  express 
a  fundamental  skepticism  and  even  contempt  for  Western  democracy,  dis- 
missing it  as  a  rotten  compromise  and  pure  fiction.  If  one  questions  them 
long  enough,  it  turns  out  that  what  they  mean  by  democracy  is  the  domi- 
nance of  the  "true"  over  the  "false,"  the  "false"  meaning  party  bureaucracy. 
One  of  the  fundamental  misconceptions  in  the  West  is  that  Eastern  Euro- 
pean dissidents,  being  critics  of  socialism  as  it  is  practiced  in  their  coun- 
tries, are  therefore  Western-style  democrats.  It  often  becomes  clear  when 
the  dissidents  arrive  in  the  West  that  what  they  have  in 

I  mind  is  not  Western  democracy  but  the  return  of  the  czar, 

the  pope,  or  some  other  king, 
wonder  what  would  happen  if  a  messenger  arrived  on  horseback,  di- 
rect from  the  Kremlin,  to  order  the  demolition  ot  the  Wall.  1  don't  believe 
the  East  Germans  would  rush  into  the  open  arms  of  the  West  Germans. 
Nor  would  those  Western  arms  actually  open.  There  would  be  instead  a 
hesitant  standing  still.  Presumably  there  would  be  an  eruption  of  the  hatred 
that  has  accumulated  in  the  forty-year  history  of  separation.  It  would  be- 
come evident  that  what  has  developed  is  not  two  states  but  two  ways  of  life, 
two  different  value  systems.  Only  then  could  a  genuine  contest  be  carried 
out,  point  for  point,  to  determine  which  state  has  done  what  better  in  the 
years  after  the  war  that  gave  birth  to  them  and  set  them  apart.  ■ 

Translated  jrom  the  German  by  Joel  Agee. 
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'n  Thursday,  June 
10,  1982,  a  fluorescent  bulb  broke  in  the  kitch- 
en of  Santa  Fe's  Pizza  Hut  store  number  two. 
The  state  health  code  requires  that  bulbs  be  pro- 
tected by  plastic  shields,  but  this  one  wasn't, 
and  glass  flew  to  every  comer  of  the  room.  The 
health  code  also  requires  that  dishes  and  pans  be 
stacked  face  down,  but  there  was  a  gumey  full  of 
pans  piled  face  up  nearby. 

Brenda  Nicholson  spent  the  morning  of  Sat- 
urday, June  12,  helping  two  slow-pitch  softball 
teammates  of  hers  move  into  a  new  apartment. 
Afterward  they  went  to  Pizza  Hut  store  number 
two.  Brenda  was  on  her  second  slice  when  she 
bit  down  on  something  sharp.  It  jammed  into 
her  gum.  Moments  later  she  pulled  blood-cov- 
ered bits  ot  glass  and  pizza  out  of  her  mouth.  The 
women  asked  to  speak  to  the  manager,  Arnold 
Padilla.  Padilla  did  not  admit  that  Pizza  Hut  was 
at  fault.  He  apologized  to  his  three  anxious  cus- 
tomers and  told  them  to  go  to  the  emergency 
room  at  St.  Vincent's  Hospital.  Pizza  Hut  would 
pick  up  the  tab. 

The  emergency  room  report  shows  that  Bren- 
da was  experiencing  mild  distress  that  evening: 
rapid  pulse,  fever,  nausea.  She  was  sent  to  radi- 
ology to  make  sure  there  was  no  internal  bleed- 
ing. Two  hours  later  she  went  home,  still  nause- 
ated and  $109.64  poorer.  Brenda  had  trouble 
sleeping  for  a  week.  She  went  back  to  Pizza 
Hut  several  times  to  ask  the  manager  for  the 
money  he  had  promised  her.  He  was  out.  He  was 
bus>  After  two  months  she  called  the  Santa  Fe 
lawyer  referral  ser\'ice  and  was  given  the  name 

Eric  Treisman  is  a  lawyer  in  New  Mexico.  The  names  of 
his  clients  hate  been  changed  in  this  story  to  protect  their 
privacy. 


of  the  next  lawyer  on  the  list.  She  was  sitting  in 
Eric  Treisman's  office  the  following  day. 

Treisman  empathized.  When  he  was  in  law 
school  he  had  been  poisoned  by  a  hamburger. 
Never  did  anything  about  it,  but  never  forgot  it. 
He  still  ate  fast  food.  Treisman  sensed  there  was 
some  social  utility  in  Brenda's  case,  as  well  as 
the  chance  of  making  a  fast  buck  on  contingen- 
cy. Lacking  a  roster  of  major  corporate  clients, 
he  took  whatever  he  could  get.  For  her  part, 
Brenda  liked  the  office:  lots  of  books,  brick 
floors,  Navajo  rugs,  degrees  and  certificates  on 
the  walls.  She  agreed  to  pay  Treisman  a  third  of 
what  he  managed  to  get  out  of  Pizza  Hut,  plus 
court  costs.  Nothing  if  she  lost.  He  doubted 
there  would  be  any  court  costs. 

Pizza  Hut  referred  Treisman  to  its  insurance 
adjuster.  Bob  Gentry,  of  Crawford  &.  Company. 
Treisman  called  Gentry  and  offered  to  settle 
Brenda's  claim  for  $3,000.  Who  would  eat  glass 
for  less?  The  company  would  spend  three  times 
that  much  trying  the  case  and  would  still  have  to 
pony  up  in  the  end.  Gentry  laughed  politely. 
You  have  a  hundred  dollars  in  actual  damage,  he 
said.  We'll  pay  quadruple.  We'll  even  come  up 
to  $500.  But  that's  it.  We  don't  care  about  the 
economics  of  a  given  case,  he  explained.  It's  the 
principle  of  the  thing. 

The  case  went  into  Treisman's  hopper.  Over 
the  next  rvvo  months  he  drafted  a  three-page 
complaint  setting  out  the  legal  reasons  why  Pizza 
Hut  of  America  Inc.  (the  official  name  of  the 
owner  of  the  restaurant)  owed  Brenda  Nichol- 
son damages:  for  common-law  negligence,  in 
allowing  glass  to  get  in  the  pizza;  without  regard 
to  negligence,  since  food  sellers  are  liable  for 
any  adulteration  of  their  product;  and  according 
to  the  provision  of  the  Uniform  Commercial 
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Code  stating  that  consumer  products  are  im- 
plicitly guaranteed  to  he  fit  for  the  purpt)se  st)ld. 
Upon  such  resonant  causes  of  action  did  Brenda 
Nicholson   enter   into   the   did-so,    did-not   ot 

litigation    in    the    United   States   of 

America. 


M, 


.eanwhile,  life  went  on  as  usual  at  Pizza 
Hut's  store  number  two.  Halt  a  dozen  kids  were 
hired,  half  a  dozen  kids  moved  on.  In  July,  state 
health  inspector  Charles  Hules  arrived  at  Pizza 
Hut  number  two  in  the  course  of  his  annual 
rounds.  He  found  more  ot  the  same  ct)de  viola- 
tions for  which  the  restaurant  had  been  cited  re- 
peatedly since  it  first  opened:  food  stored  near 
toxics,  food  on  the  floor,  lavatory  violations. 
His  immediate  response  to  all  this  was  to  put  a 
small  red  sticker  on  the  window,  warning  the 
close  observer  that  the  restaurant  had  failed  to 
meet  state  health  standards.  He  later  sent  the 
manager  a  form  letter  stating  that  because  of  se- 
rious and  repeated  violations,  a  hearmg  would 
be  held  to  determine  whether  the  restaurant 
should  be  closed.  Arnold  Padilla  had  seen  this 
particular  form  letter  two  times  since  taking 
charge  in  1976.  He  demanded  his  right  to  rein- 
spection.  Daily.  On  the  fourth  day  Pizza  Hut 
complied  with  the  health  standards.  The  sticker 
was  removed,  the  hearing  canceled. 

In  September,  Davey  Pitcher  and  a  friend  be- 
came violently  ill  after  eating  a  pizza  that  tasted 
like  cleaning  fluid.  In  October,  a  new  employee 
saw  a  screw  come  through  the  rollers  of  the 
dough-rolling  machine.  Later  that  month,  the 
assistant  manager  noticed  a  bolt  in  the  dough 
tray  of  the  dough  roller.  He  told  Padilla  that 
they  should  go  over  the  whole  machine  with  a 
screwdriver,  tighten  things  up.  A  washer  fell  off, 
too,  but  nobody  noticed. 

On  October  14,  during  a  sleet  storm.  Rusty 
Billups,  a  weather-beaten  ranch  hand,  pulled 
into  Santa  Fe  from  Colorado  with  his  wife, 
Debbi,  and  her  little  girl,  Mara.  Rusty,  Debbi, 
and  Mara  had  been  living  out  of  the  back  of  a 
Ford  Courier  all  summer,  subsisting  on  Rusty's 
$535  monthly  disability  payments.  But  they  had 
recently  put  down  $200  to  rent  a  mobile  home; 
they  were  going  to  settle.  They  were  down  to 
their  last  twenty  dollars,  and  Rusty's  check 
wouldn't  come  for  a  week,  but  he  would  surely 
find  some  kind  of  work  the  next  day.  So  when 
they  saw  Pizza  Hut's  familiar  red  roof,  they  de- 
cided to  splurge  and  celebrate  the  new  home, 
the  new  life.  They  went  inside  and  ordered  a 
crispy  vegetarian.  (They  had  become  vegetar- 
ians the  year  before  after  hearing  a  lecture  in 
Boulder  by  a  Hindu  holy  man. )  Debbi  bit  down 
hard  on  the  crunchy  crust  and  found  the  washer. 
Hairline  fractures  radiated  to  the  roots  of  three 
of  her  molars. 


The  manager  quickly  appeared.  He  didn't  ad- 
mit that  the  restaurant  was  liable.  He  merely 
took  the  washer,  apologized,  reassured,  and 
ushered  them  out.  He  said  Pizza  Hut  would  pay 
tor  a  dentist.  But  it  was  almost  five  o'clock,  too 
late  to  find  one,  and  Debbi's  mouth  throbbed  all 
night.  In  tact,  it  throbbed  throughout  the  week 
to  come  as  she  searched  tor  a  dentist  who  would 
treat  her  on  the  basis  of  the  manager's  promise. 
Rusty  and  Debbi  went  back  to  Pizza  Hut  three 
or  four  times  to  ask  him  to  put  the  promise  in 
writing.  He  was  never  in,  and  they  couldn't 
afford  the  gas  to  keep  making  the  trip.  Debbi's 
mouth  continued  to  ache.  She  began  to  have 
nightmares. 

A  few  weeks  before  Debbi  bit  down  on  the 
washer,  Treisman  had  filed  Brenda  Nicholson's 
complaint.  The  Rio  Grande  Sun  ran  a  little  arti- 
cle about  it:  "tXTRA  CRISP  PIZZA  BIT  TOO  CRISP, 
SUIT  CLAIMS."  Rusty  saw  the  article  and  picked 
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causes  of 
action  did 
Brenda 
Nicholson 
enter  into  the 
did'So,  did-not 
of  litigation  in 
the  United 
States  of 
America 
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up  the  phone.  Within  a  week,  Treisman  filed  a 
second  complaint  with  the  District  Court.  This 
time,  in  addition  to  Pizza  Hut  of  America  Inc., 
he  sued  the  manager,  the  area  supervisor,  and 
the  district  director.  Everyone  in  sight.  Or  so  he 
thought. 

Insurance  defense  lawyers  in  gray  suits  an- 
swered Treisman's  complaints  in  equally  gray 
prose.  His  three  resonant  theories  of  liability 
were  met  with  eight  equally  resonant  defenses: 
the  complaints  failed  to  state  a  cause  of  action; 
they  were  barred  by  the  plaintiffs'  sole  negli- 
gence, by  the  plaintiffs'  comparative  negli- 
gence, by  the  plaintiffs'  contributory  negligence; 
they  were  barred  because  the  plaintiffs  had 
failed  to  take  steps  to  mitigate  damages,  because 
the  injuries  were  caused  by  unknown  third  per- 
sons, because  the  court  lacked  jurisdiction  to 
hear  such  cases,  and  because  the  plaintiffs'  in- 
juries were  a  result  of  unforeseeable  acts  of 
God. 

Treisman  knew  all  about  insurance  lawyers. 
He  knew  that  almost  10  percent  of  America's 
gross  national  product  goes  toward  insurance 
premiums  and  that  less  than  half  comes  back  in 
benefits.  He  knew  that  the  assets  of  the  largest 
insurer  in  America  approached  twelve  figures. 
The  lawyers  offered  Brenda  $3,000  to  settle. 
Now  it  was  Treisman's  turn  to  laugh 
politely. 


I 


t  cost  Treisman  $100  to  file  the  two  com- 
plaints and  $50  to  have  a  process  server  deliver 
them  to  the  defendants.  He  had  decided  to  try 
Brenda's  case  before  a  judge,  but  he  paid  the 
court  clerk  an  additional  $200,  one  day's  jury 
fee,  to  reserve  Debbi's  right  to  a  jury  trial.  Then 
he  paid  $175  to  a  court  reporting  service  and  de- 
posed Arnold  Padilla,  the  manager: 

Okay.  This  was  about — I'd  say  five  months  ago.  I 
really  don't  know  what  the  guy's  name  is.  He  was 
new  here  in  Santa  Fe  at  that  time.  He  red-tagged 
us.  The  reasons  were  for — one  were  a  couple  of 
dented  cans;  having  open  space  under  the  door,  as 
far  as — you  know,  rodents,  insects,  and  again,  for 
not — I  didn't  know,  and  that — you  know,  that  our 
dishes  and  pans  had  to  be  turned  over,  okay,  upside 
down. . . . 

Oh,  our  temperature  on  our  walk — on  our  make 
taWe,  which  was  something  like  at  that  time  52  de- 
grees, it  was  supposed  to  be  between  40  and  45,  and 
that  was  it. . . . 

That  same  day — again,  the  health  inspector  was 
a  new  guy . . .  ever^'  time  I'd  call  him  hack,  he'd 
find — you  know,  he'd  find  something  else .... 

I  was  really — not  only  myself  but  the  area  super- 
visor were  really  mad  because  of  what  this  guy  was 
doing  to  us.  I  don't  know  if  he  was  trying  to,  you 
know,  impress  his  management  now  that  he  came 
into  Santa  Fe  or  what  the  deal  was,  but  I  have  seen 
some  bad  restaurants  here  in  Santa  Fe  that  should 


be  completely  closed,  you  know,  compared  to,  you 
know,  what  Pizza  Hut  procedures  are. 

The  inspections  were  news  to  Treisman,  the 
manager's  attitude  toward  them  exciting.  Treis- 
man started  to  smell  punitives.  He  began  to 
dream  of  adding  a  den  to  his  house;  blueprints 
danced  in  his  head. 

Punitive  damages  are  awarded  not  to  reward 
the  party  who  gets  them  but  to  punish  the  party 
who  pays,  and  to  set  an  example.  They  are  based 
not  on  the  extent  of  the  harm  suffered  but  on 
the  wealth  of  the  wrongdoer  and  the  gravity  of 
the  conduct  to  be  discouraged.  Pizza  Hut,  Treis- 
man reminded  himself,  sold  a  lot  of  pizza.  So, 
several  months  after  filing  the  two  complaints, 
he  amended  them  to  ask  for  $7  million  in  puni- 
tive damages.  The  winter  of  the  first  year  of  liti- 
gation drew  to  a  close. 

In  the  spring,  Treisman  sent  interrogatories 
to  Pizza  Hut  of  America  Inc.  requesting  infor- 
mation about  prior  lawsuits  involving  foreign 
objects  in  the  food.  Pizza  Hut  refused  to  answer, 
claiming  it  was  a  burden  to  search  its  records.  In 
the  second  summer  of  the  case,  Treisman  moved 
for  an  order  to  compel  Pizza  Hut  to  comply  and 
he  took  more  depositions.  The  cost  of  all  this 
was  adding  up:  he  had  already  put  more  than 
$2,000  into  the  case,  not  counting  the  cost  of 
his  time. 

The  assistant  manager  of  Pizza  Hut  store  num- 
ber two  testified  that  he  had  found  the  bolt  in 
the  dough  tray  and  that  the  dough  roller  had  a 
short  circuit  and  a  defective  switch.  He  said  that 
dough  in  the  mixer  was  contaminated  by  ma- 
chine oil,  sometimes  daily,  sometimes  weekly. 
The  area  supervisor  explained  that  Pizza  Hut's 
policy  on  accidents  was  not  to  admit  liability 
and  not  to  answer  questions.  Customers,  he 
claimed,  were  always  playing  tricks  to  get  free 
pizzas.  When  the  state  health  inspector  was  de- 
posed, he  said  his  department  kept  records  on 
every  restaurant  in  Santa  Fe  County.  Those  rec- 
ords showed  that  Pizza  Hut  number  two  had  the 
worst  record  of  any  pizza  place  over  the  previous 
ten  years.  .    , 

It  was  during  the  deposition  of  the  district  di- 
rector that  Treisman  learned  that  his  defendant, 
Pizza  Hut  of  America  Inc. ,  was  owned  by  an- 
other corporation.  Pizza  Hut  Inc.,  which  was 
owned  in  turn  by  PepsiCo.  All  safety  and  qual- 
ity-control officials  worked  for  Pizza  Hut  Inc. 
Pizza  Hut  of  America  Inc.  just  owned  the  stores. 
Treisman  wanted  to  depose  the  quality-control 
chief  Pizza  Hut  of  America  Inc.  would  not  pro- 
duce him.  Treisman  moved  to  amend  the  com- 
plaints to  add  Pizza  Hut  Inc.  as  a  party. 

The  law  says  that  complaints  may  be  amend- 
ed freely  in  the  interest  of  justice,  but  it  is  none- 
theless a  matter  for  the  court's  sole  discretion. 
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The  defense  briefs  were  better  written,  grayer, 
more  effective  than  Treisman's.  The  court  re- 
fused to  compel  Pizza  Hut  to  answer  Treisman's 
interrogatories  about  prior  Htigation  and  would 
not  allow  an  amendment  adding  Pizza  Hut  Inc. 
to  the  list  of  defendants.  Then  one  day  the  men 
in  gray  suits  offered  Treisman's  secretary  a  big 
raise  plus  better  benefits  to  go  to  work 


S. 


for  them.  She  took  it. 


"eated  in  the  dusty  stacks  of  the  county  law 
library,  desperately  boning  up  on  fine  points  of 
trial  procedure,  Treisman  reflected  grimly  on 
the  nature  of  the  litigation  process.  Whole  con- 
tinents of  relevant  reality  were  cordoned  off: 
nothing  privileged,  nothing  by  hearsay,  nothing 
about  settlement  negotiations.  None  of  this 
could  enter  into  the  consciousness  of  the  Blind- 
folded Fact  Finder. 

Even  to  breathe  the  word  "insurance"  is 
enough  to  abort  a  trial  in  most  jurisdictions.  Ju- 
ries are  thought  to  despise  insurance  companies, 
and  judges  do  not  allow  lawyers  to  play  on  these 
prejudices.  Treisman  hated  insurance  compa- 
nies too.  When  an  insurer  is  presented  with  a 
claim,  its  examiners  determine  whether  the 
claim  is  valid.  (A  debtor,  as  it  were,  determin- 
ing its  own  debt.)  The  bulk  of  tort  litigation  in 
this  country  involves  claims  brought  by  people 
who  don't  like  the  decision  of  some  insurance 
examiner.  Treisman  reflected  on  the  fact  that 
the  word  "insurance"  must  not  be  uttered  in  a 
court  system  devoted  largely  to  insurance 
claims. 

He  knew  that  it  was  crucial  that  he  play  the 
game  correctly.  To  play  the  game  in  New  Mexi- 
co, he  had  to  know  the  ninety-five  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure,  the  ninety-eight  statutes  gov- 
erning trial  procedures,  and  the  seventy-six 
Rules  of  Evidence  governing  the  introduction  of 
information  into  the  consciousness  of  the  Blind- 
folded Fact  Finder.  Some  of  the  rules  sound  like 
others  but  not  quite.  Each  day  they  danced  be- 
fore Treisman's  eyes  like  the  Hebrew  prayers  and 
Babylonian  rituals  from  which  they  ultimately 
descend. 

7(a)  There  shall  be  a  complaint  and  an  answer;  a 
reply  to  a  counterclaim  denominated  as  such;  an 
answer  to  a  cross-claim,  if  the  answer  contains  a 
cross-claim  denominated  as  such;  a  third  party 
complaint,  if  a  person  who  was  not  an  original  par- 
ty was  summoned  under  the  provisions  of  Rule 
14... 

Treisman  also  knew  that  insurance  defense 
lawyers  do  nothing  but  litigate  civil  claims. 
They  are  a  tightly  knit  group  of  gray-suited  men 
who  make  most  of  the  money  to  be  made  in  the 
civil  courtrooms  of  America.  They  know  the 
rules  perfectly.  But  Treisman  didn't  have  to  be 
the  best  lawyer  in  New  Mexico.   (So  he  told 


himself  again  and  again. )  The  facts  would  speak 
for  themselves.  Res  ipsa  hqiiiiur. 

Pizza  Hut  number  two  continued  to  have  its 
problems.  In  April  1983,  Don  Bjorklund,  a  trav- 
eling salesman  from  Houston,  was  eating  a  slice 
of  pizza  when  a  sharp  metal  object  stuck  in  the 
roof  of  his  mouth.  He  picked  a  lawyer  at  random 
from  the  phone  book.  The  lawyer  referred  him 
to  Treisman.  The  next  day  Bjorklund  decided 
that  all  he  wanted  was  to  get  out  of  town  and 
not  come  back,  but  he  gave  Treisman  a  state- 
ment anyway.  In  May,  a  local  television  news- 
caster and  six  friends  developed  food  poisoning 
alter  eating  a  pepperoni  pizza  at  Pizza  Hut  num- 
ber two.  They  complained  to  the  health  depart- 
ment. An  inspector  paid  a  visit:  the  restaurant 
failed  three  inspections  and  Arnold  Padilla  re- 
ceived another  warning  letter. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Treisman  learned 
of  articles  in  the  January  and  February  1982  is- 
sues of  Restaurant  Business  which  revealed  that 
Pizza  Hut  had  a  history  of  inadequate  manage- 
ment training.  According  to  the  journal,  "  un- 
controlled expansion  stripped  Pizza  Hut  of  its 
ability  to  recruit,  train,  and  maintain  qualified 
unit  and  middle  management.  As  a  result,  prod- 
uct quality  and  service  declined."  Some  of  the 
very  Pizza  Hut  Inc.  executives  Treisman  had 
wanted  to  depose  were  quoted  in  the  articles, 
admitting  to  chain-wide  problems  with  "product 
execution." 

Treisman  knew  he  could  not  directly  intro- 
duce the  articles  as  evidence:  they  would  be  re- 
garded as  hearsay.  He  decided  to  use  expert 
witnesses  to  get  the  material  into  court,  since 
such  witnesses  are  permitted  to  describe  publica- 
tions on  which  they  base  their  opinions.  But  no- 
body from  a  rival  fast-food  chain  wanted  to  be 
put  on  the  spot.  Experts-for-hire  were  beyond 
Treisman's  budget.  He  had  already  scaled  back 
his  building  plans.  The  snows  of  the  second  win- 
ter of  litigation  fell  and  Brenda's  trial 


ISc 


date  approached. 


"oon  after  Brenda  Nicholson  moved  to  Santa 
Fe  in  1980,  she  took  a  job  waitressing  at  the  lo- 
cal Ramada  Inn.  The  waitresses  and  bartenders 
were  in  the  habit  of  enhancing  the  tip  pool  by 
failing  to  ring  up  occasional  drink  orders.  Bren- 
da went  along  with  the  scam  for  a  few  days,  but 
then  everyone  got  busted.  As  a  first  offender, 
she  was  required  to  make  restitution  and  to  join 
a  counseling  program.  And  as  a  first  offender, 
her  records  were  sealed.  The  Ramada  Inn  even- 
tually rehired  her;  at  the  time  of  the  trial,  she 
worked  there  on  weekends  as  a  dance  instructor. 
She  never  talked  about  the  episode  to  anyone 
except  her  counselor  and  her  fiance.  And — 
once — to  a  friend  at  the  insurance  agency  where 
she  worked. 


Even  to  breathe 
the  word 
'insurance'  is 
enough  to  abort 
a  trial  in  most 
jurisdictions 
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At  Brenda's  deposition  in  February  1983,  the 
men  in  the  gray  suits  learned  that  she  worked  for 
one  of  their  clients.  (Shortly  after  the  deposi- 
ticm  she  had  a  talk  with  her  boss  and  discovered 
she  was  out  of  a  job. )  The  men  in  the  gray  suits 
also  learned  that  she  had  not  had  medical  treat- 
ment or  psychological  counseling  since  leaving 
tlic  emergency  room  eight  months  before.  Im- 
mediately after  the  deposition,  Treisman  sent 
her  to  a  clinical  psychologist,  who  found  that 
she  showed  signs  of  stress  related  to  the  Pizza 
Hut  incident.  A  week  before  the  trial  was  sched- 
uled to  start.  Pizza  Hut  offered  Brenda  $2,500. 
A  year  earlier  it  would  have  sufficed. 

The  day  before  trial,  the  state's  attorney  told 
Treisman  that  Pizza  Hut  had  subpoenaed  the 
sealed  records  of  the  Ramada  Inn  episode.  Sealed 
records. 

A  scramble  to  serve  a  few  last  subpoenas.  Get 
the  files  in  order.  Get  a  clean  shirt.  Trial. 


In  his  opening  statement  Treisman  told  Bren- 
da's stor>-,  exposed  Pizza  Hut's  record  of  health- 
code  violations,  and  asked  for  damages  in  order 
to  send  a  message  to  PepsiCo.  Pizza  Hut  said 
that  this  was  all  puff  and  asked  for  court  costs. 
The  state's  attorney,  believing  that  the  integrity 
of  his  first-offender  program  was  at  stake,  argued 
against  the  admissibility  of  the  sealed  records. 
Judge,  Treisman  replied,  the  damage  is  done. 
They've  opened  the  book  and  we've  got  to  read 
it  to  see  that  there's  nothing  there.  Provided,  of 
course,  that  your  honor  will  examine  the  offend- 
ing material  in  camera?  The  judge  nodded  and 
ordered  the  courtroom  cleared.  Brenda  burst 
into  tears  at  the  revelation  oi  her  police  record. 
She  had  never  mentioned  it  to  Treisman. 

Brenda  pulled  herself  together  on  direct  ex- 
amination, but  the  defense  made  her  cr>'  again 
with  a  tough  cross-examination,  wringing  soggy 
admissions  about  her  medical  problems  and  her 
character.  Treisman  objected  once  or  twice  just 
to  keep  his  hand  in.  He  didn't  really  care.  The 
tears  were  getting  the  judge  interested;  they 
might  help  the  case.  Afterward,  Treisman  called 
the  manager  of  Pizza  Hut  number  two,  the 
health  inspector,  the  emergency  room  tech,  and 
the  clinical  psychologist.  The  men  in  the  gray 
suits  demolished  the  shrink,  but  there  was  noth- 
ing they  could  do  about  the  others. 

The  judge  dismissed  Brenda's  claim  for  puni- 
tive damages  but  awarded  her  actual  damages, 
costs,  and  attorney's  fees.  The  total:  $14,249. 
Pizza  Hut  made  no  move  to  pay.  Debbi's  trial 
was  just  two  weeks  away. 

Now  Treisman  knew  he  had  a  case,  a  terrific 
case.  This  was  his  big  break.  He  was  going  to 
make  a  million  dollars  and  build  a  platinum- 
plated  wing  onto  his  shabby  little  house.  And 
Debbi  and  Rusty  were  going  to  join  the  upper 
middle  class,  too,  thanks  to  the  men  at  PepsiCo, 
those  gray-suited  bastards. 

At  Treisman's  request,  the  general  counsel  to 
the  state  health  department  studied  Pizza  Hut 
number  two's  record  of  health-code  violations 
and  agreed  to  testif\'  that  it  was  unusually  bad; 
The  problem  was,  he  explained,  under  current 
state  regulations,  the  slate  is  wiped  clean  each 
time  a  restaurant  complies  with  the  code.  Treis- 
man saw  this  as  a  strong  argument  tor  punitive 
damages.  He  finally  ponied  up  for  an  expert  wit- 
ness, a  fried-chicken  executive  who  would  read 
the  trade  journals  into  the  record.  The  expert 
told  him  that  Pizza  Hut  gave  bonuses  to  man- 
agers who  kept  their  overhead  down;  that  was 
why  the  help  was  new  and  the  machines  old. 
Bingo. 

You've  heard  the  testimony,  Treisman  told 
his  bathroom  mirror  ever>^  morning.  The  com- 
pany sells  a  billion  a  year;  it  has  profits  in  eight 
figures.    You've  heard   about   the  bolt   in   the 
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dough  roller,  the  defective  wiring,  the  machine 
oil  in  the  dough  mixer.  You  listened  to  our  ex- 
pert tell  you  they  kept  the  equipment  on  four 
years  too  long.  How  much  did  they  save?  You 
heard  the  cost  data,  you  heard  the  testimony. 
They  saved  $10,000.  (It  was  just  a  guess,  hut  he 
had  subpoenaed  all  the  records  of  Pizza  Hut  of 
America  Inc.'s  state  comptroller;  he'd  have  the 
real  numbers  in  time  for  the  trial.)  Now  multi- 
ply that  by  the  4,200  stores  in  the  system.  Pizza 
Hut  is  saving  millions  of  dollars  a  year  on  main- 
tenance. It  saves  maybe  $20,000  a  year  in  Santa 
Fe  by  paying  almost  everyone  minimum  wage. 
Multiply  that  by  the  4,200  restaurants.  Pizza 
Hut  is  saving  $80  million  a  year  in  wages  in  ex- 
change for  a  certain  number  of  Debbis.  Maybe  a 
thousand  Debbis  a  year.  We've  got  to  send  Pizza 
Hut  a  message. 

The  mirror  stared  back  at  Treisman.  He  need- 
ed a  shave. 

Treisman  was  certain  that  Debbi's  actual 
damages  were  large  enough  to  support  a  substan- 
tial verdict.  After  all,  by  biting  down  on  the 
washer,  she  had  more  or  less  destroyed  three  of 
her  molars.  She  had  found  a  general  practitioner 
willing  to  work  on  credit  and  interested  in  doing 
root  canal.  During  twenty  sessions,  he  cut  the 
nerves  out  of  seven  roots  and  replaced  them 
with  cement  and  steel  posts.  By  March  of  1983 
the  work  was  done.  Debbi  had  three  gold  teeth 
and  a  bill  for  $2,149.80. 

In  July,  the  men  in  the  gray  suits  scheduled  an 
"independent"  exam  for  Debbi  with  a  dentist 
forty-nine  miles  from  her  home.  It  took  the 
whole  afternoon.  The  dentist's  report  said  she 
had  a  bad  attitude  about  dental  care:  before  bit- 
ing down  on  the  washer,  she  hadn't  been  to  a 
dentist  for  five  years.  The  independent  medical 
examiner  said  that  the  GP's  treatment  was  fine 
and  that  there  would  be  no  problems  in  the 
future. 

In  the  fall,  Debbi's  teeth  were  still  giving  her 
trouble.  She  was  still  having  bad  dreams  and  she 
had  lost  eighteen  pounds.  She  paid  a  visit  to  the 
shrink  Treisman  fixed  her  up  with,  who  duly  re- 
corded that  she  was  under  great  stress.  A  month 
or  so  later,  Debbi  went  back  to  the  GP.  He  told 
her  that  she  had  an  abscess  and  sent  her  to  Santa 
Fe's  only  endodontist.  Trial  was  only  one  month 
away,  and  the  endodontist  said  he  would  wait 
for  his  money.  He  found  an  eighth  root  that  the 
GP  had  missed.  He  did  the  necessary  work  in 
two  long  sessions  and  presented  Debbi  with  a 
$500  tab. 

A  week  before  the  trial,  Treisman  made  a  big 
mistake.  He  had  been  kicking  himself  ever  since 
the  judge  denied  his  motion  to  include  Pizza  Hut 
Inc.  in  Debbi's  complaint.  V/hy  in  hell  hadn't 
he  originally  sued  up  the  line  to  Pizza  Hut  Inc. 
and  PepsiCo,  instead  of  down  the  line  to  the  dis- 


trict director  and  the  manager?  What  did  he 
want  the  manager  on  the  spot  for,  anyway?  He 
was  too  local,  he  would  get  some  jury  sympathy. 
So  Treisman  dismissed  the  individual  defen- 
dants. Now  when  the  judge  said,  "Raise  your 
targets,"  there  would  be  only  one  target — Pizza 
Hut  of  America.  Treisman  received  a  fifty-page 
defense  brief  seeking  summary  dismissal  of  the 
punitive-damage  claim.  He  had  been  expecting 
it,  and  responded  with  a  fifty-page  brief  marshal- 
ing his  evidence.  Three  days  before  trial  the 
judge  ruled  against  summary  dismissal,  but  on 
very  narrow  grounds:  the  prior  instances  of  hard- 
ware coming  through  the  dough  roll- 
er. Trial. 


A 


.fter  the  jury  had  been  chosen,  the  judge 
summoned  Treisman  and  the  defense  lawyers  to 
his  chambers.  He  was  reconsidering  punitive 
damages.  Treisman's  heart  slipped  into  his 
shoes.  Under  New  Mexico  law,  an  employer  is 
not  liable  for  the  conduct  of  an  employee  unless 
it  has  ratified  that  conduct.  The  men  in  the  gray 
suits  had  a  brand-new  affidavit  from  a  vice  presi- 
dent of  Pizza  Hut  of  America  Inc.  The  vice 
president  swore  that  it  was  not  the  policy  of  Piz- 
za Hut  of  America  Inc.  to  be  grossly  negligent  or 
to  endanger  its  customers.  Any  acts  by  employ- 
ees that  did  so  were  outside  the  scope  of  their  job 
descriptions.  Now  Treisman's  mistake  came 
back  to  haunt  him.  Because  he  had  dismissed 
the  manager,  there  was  no  longer  any  individual 
employee  defendant. 

When  the  defense  comes  forward  with  an  affi- 
davit, the  judge  reminded  Treisman  sourly,  it  is 
the  job  of  the  plaintiff  to  contravene  it  with  oth- 
er affidavits.  The  judge  saw  nothing  in  Treis- 
man's brief  to  contravene  the  vice  president's 
affidavit — not  even  the  expert  who  was  ready  to 
testify  that  Pizza  Hut  turned  over  its  machines 
too  slowly  and  its  employees  too  fast.  So  Treis- 
man lost.  There  would  be  no  punitives.  Pizza 
Hut  of  America  Inc.  conceded  liability.  Once 
this  was  done,  the  causes  of  Debbi's  accident 
were  no  longer  a  factor.  And  that  was  the  last 
mention  of  Pizza  Hut. 

The  four-day  trial  was  devoted  solely  to  the 
question  of  whether  Debbi  was  asking  for  too 
much.  A  dud  trial,  a  charade.  The  real  trial, 
Treisman  thought,  would  have  to  wait  until  the 
appeals  court  corrected  the  trial  court's  error  and 
granted  a  new  trial  on  issues  of  fault  and  puni- 
tive damages. 

Still,  Treisman  did  have  to  put  forward  his 
evidence.  He  went  through  the  motions  genially 
in  an  attempt  to  put  the  jury  in  a  mood  of  gener- 
ous sympathy.  The  men  in  the  gray  suits  hinted 
strongly  that  Debbi  was  some  kind  of  deadbeat 
welfare  mother  living  in  a  van.  Their  indepen- 
dent dental  examiner  said  that  Debbi's  mouth 
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exhibited  signs  of  gingivitis  and  pyorrhea.  Un- 
der ^:ross-examination  she  admitted  that  80  per- 
cent  of  Americans  suffer  from  these  diseases,  but 
she  stood  by  her  opinion  that  no  future  dental 
work  was  necessary.  The  endodontist  was  not  so 
sure;  he  said  there  was  a  one-in-three  chance 
that  more  work  would  be  needed.  The  judge  in- 
structed the  jurors  that  they  could  not  award 
damages  on  the  basis  of  a  one-in-three  chance. 
After  three  days  the  jury  found  Debbi  a  little 
greedy  and  awarded  her  $25,000.  Treisman 
knew  it  could  have  been  worse.  It  was  $5,000 
less  than  the  lowest  judgment  he  would  have 
been  willing  to  accept,  but  the  15  percent  annu- 
al interest  while  the  appeal  languished  would 
come  to  $3,750. 

Treisman  appealed  the  summary  dismissal  of 
Debbi's  claim  for  punitive  damages.  He  moved 
for  a  new  trial  for  Brenda  on  the  grounds  that  he 
had  new  evidence:  the  expert  witness  he  didn't 
have  before.  Motion  denied.  Pizza  Hut  appealed 
Brenda's  verdict.  Treisman  filed  a  cross-appeal 
for  denial  of  punitive  damages  and  denial  of  a 
new  trial.  He  offered  to  settle  Brenda's  case  for 
$12,000.  Pizza  Hut  responded  with  a  counteroffer 
of  $11,416.  The  trme  had  come  for  Treisman's 
next  big  mistake.  He  told  Pizza  Hut  that  he  ran  a 
one-price  shop,  and  he  walked  out.  Like  Wile  E. 
Coycte,  he  had  gotten  a  little  bit  ahead  of  him- 
self Now  the  long  drop  to  the  canyon 
floor. 


r 

Xhe 


.he  cases  went  before  a  third  set  of  claims  ex- 
aminers, the  New  Mexico  Court  of  Appeals,  in 
the  second  spring  ot  the  litigation.  It  was  pain- 
less enough  at  first.  Treisman  and  his  clients 
possessed  court  judgments  for  $14,249  and 
$25,000  plus  costs:  almost  $45,000  altogether, 
all  of  it  compounding  nicely.  But  as  he  labored 
over  the  appellate  briefs  and  tried  to  make  sense 
of  the  complex  appellate  procedures,  he  realized 
that  he  had  not  yet  seen  a  cent  for  either  of  the 
cases  and  that  he  was  ver\',  ver\'  tired  of  them. 
He  was  making  trivial  mistakes.  He  submitted  a 
brief  that  was  too  long  because  he  had  failed  to 
count  the  title  page  and  the  table  of  contents. 
Pizza  Hut  promptly  asked  the  court  to  dismiss 
the  appeal.  The  court  declined  to  do  so  but 
sternly  noted  the  importance  of  strict  adherence 
to  the  rules.  He  and  his  clients  had  their  judg- 
ments, all  right,  but  the  judgments  were  still  at 
risk. 

One  day  in  the  third  spring  oi  litigation  the 
clerk  ot  the  Court  of  Appeals  called  Treisman 
and  read  the  opinion  in  Debbi's  case  to  him  over 
the  phone.  There  was  a  mistake  in  the  first  line 
concerning  the  number  of  teeth  that  had  been 
affected.  The  opinion  started  from  the  proposi- 
tion that  punitive  damages  would  be  denied  and 
worked  backward  to  dispose  of  each  and  every- 


one of  Treisman's  ingenious  points.  The  court 
did  not  take  Debbi's  jury  award  away,  but  inter- 
est was  denied  and  she  was  ordered  to  pay  Pizza 
Hut's  appeal  costs.  The  Billupses  couldn't  wait 
another  year  for  a  state  Supreme  Court  review. 
They  took  the  money  and  ran.  Minus  dental 
bills,  costs,  and  Treisman's  fee,  they  netted 
$11,812.10.  Treisman's  cut  was  just  under 
$8,000. 

Three  weeks  later,  the  court  handed  down  its 
verdict  in  Brenda's  case.  She  hadn't  died;  she 
hadn't  lost  a  baby.  She  had  suffered  two  tiny 
cuts  in  her  mouth  and  some  minor  annoyance. 
The  decision  to  award  Treisman  attorney's  fees 
was  reversed  and  she  was  ordered  to  pay  Pizza 
Hut's  appeals  cost  of  $1,300.  The  verdict  in  her 
favor  would  stand  if  she  agreed  to  accept  only 
$3,709.  Otherwise,  she  would  have  to  go  to  trial 
again  on  the  sole  issue  ox  her  actual  damages. 
There  would  be  no  chance  of  winning  punitives. 
And  in  any  case,  she  owed  Pi::a  Hut  $1,300  up 
front.  More  than  $3,709  had  been  spent  so  far. 
Treisman  gave  up  on  the  idea  of  punitives  and 
petitioned  the  state  Supreme  Court  to  grant  cer- 
tiorari and  restore  the  trial  court  verdict.  The 
Supreme  Court  declined.  In  the  fourth  summer 
of  litigation,  Brenda's  case  went  back  to  the  trial 
court. 

The  trial  was  initially  set  for  late  1985,  but 
the  case  was  dropped  from  the  calendar  and 
transferred  to  another  division  of  the  court.  In 
another  six  months,  maybe,  it  would  be  heard. 
In  another  year  or  two,  a  final  small  sum  of  mon- 
ey would  change  hands.  The  direction  in  which 
that  small  sum  would  flow  was  not  yet 
»-_-«         known. 

Areisman  sits  brooding  before  his  word  proc- 
essor. He  drafts  incorporation  documents  for  a 
public  interest  group:  People  Against  PepsiCo. 
Smite  them,  expose  them,  cut  them  off  at  the 
ankles. 

Naah,  he  thinks,  negative  attitude.  Accentu- 
ate the  positive.  He  considers  placing  an  ad  in 
the  National  Enquirer,  or  maybe  Weekly  World 
Mews.  "SEND  ME  YOUR  PIZZA  HUT  HORROR  STO- 
RY. There  may  be  money  in  it  for  YOU!  Please  be 
sure  your  story  relates  to  PIZZ.A.  HUT,  the  distinc- 
tive red-roofed  chain  owned  by  PepsiCo."  He 
might  get  away  with  it. 

Treisman  fingers  a  few  keys  on  his  terminal, 
stores  the  cases  oi  Brenda  and  Debbi  on  a  cut- 
rate  floppy  disc,  and  fumbles  for  the  "off" 
switch.  He  does  not  know  if  he  had  nothing  and 
puffed  it  up  for  the  sake  of  a  den  and  a  fancy  new 
bathroom  or  if  he  had  a  good  case  and  butchered 
it  out  of  inexperience.  All  he  knows  is  that  he 
encountered  the  men  in  the  gray  suits,  the  legal 
eagles  of  Pepsi.  And  that  the  experience  left  a 
dark  brown  taste  in  his  mouth.  ■ 
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CATALOGUE 
SHOWCASE 


The  excitement  and  appeal  of  the  very  finest  mail  order  catalogues  await  you  on  the 
folloiring  pages.  Prestige  merchandise  of  every  description — for  the  home,  kitchen, 
library  garden,  and  wardrobe — is  handsomely  presented  and  made  readily  available 
via  the  pleasure  and  time-saving  convenience  of  shopping  through  the  mail 

Fill  in  your  selections  on  the  order  envelope  bound  into  this  special  section,  or  the  cou- 
pon on  the  last  page  of  this  section,  and  enjoy  the  efficiency  and  ease  of  shopping  from 
your  home.  Please  albwfour  to  six  weeks  for  delivery  of  catalogues. 


A    COMMON    READER 


*« 


Q:  What  do  our  readers  have  in  common? 

A:  Too  many  books  and  a  need  for  more:  books 
of  the  hour  and  books  of  all  time,  books  to  be 
savored  or  read  at  whim,  books  that  climb 
mountains  or  meet  you  for  breakfast — even 
some  books  to  rattle  your  bones.  Our  catalog  is 
a  selection  for  readers  with  imagination. 

Two  dollars  for  two  vears. 


ABERCROMBIE  &  FITCH.  The  adventure  goes 
on  with  one  of  the  most  famous  names  in  the 
world.  Enjoy  A  &  F  classics  including  the 
Beefeater®  Steak  Knives,  Safari®  Cloth  outfits, 
English  picnic  b;iskets,  the  Flattie  Shoe,  hand- 
crafted leather  animal  hassocks  and  world 
famous  60-second  razors.  Our  catalog  also  fea- 
tures popular  savings  adventures,  a  collection 
of  women's  casual  wear,  high-qualit)'  gifts, 
sporting  life  equipment,  and  apparel  items  for 
the  active  family — many  designed  and  exclu- 
sively made  for  Abercrombie  &  Fitch.  $2. 


Foreign  Language 

Self-Instructional 

Book/Cassette  Courses 

Choose  from  116  courses  in  40  languages. 
Comprehensive  courses  designed  for  learning 
on  your  own,  developed  for  State  Department 
personnel.  Also  brief  courses  for  travelers,  and 
"No-Time"  courses— ideal  for  learning  while 
driving,  etc.  They  really  work!  32-page  catalog 
$1,  refundable  with  order 
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TRAVEL  <m,  SAFARI 
CLOTHING  C^ 


) 


The  official  gazette  of  our  imaginary  republic 
contains  not  only  information  on  our  func- 
tional, natural-fabric  travel  and  safari  cloth- 
ing, but  also  travel  tales  and  trivia,  clothing 
reviews  by  distinguished  critics,  unique  and 
soulful  artwork.  Our  offerings  include:  bush 
jackets,  safari  bags,  multi-pocketed  vests, 
khaki  trousers  and  shorts,  bush  dresses.  $1. 


€arroU  Reed 

Fall  Fashion  Collection 

Shop  for  st)'le!  Every  catalog  1  rings  all-new, 
exciting  fashions.  Flattering  looks  in  today's 
silhouettes.  Fift\'  years  of  fine  quality  dresses, 
separates,  shoes  and  accessories  tor  casual, 
dress  and  career  wear.  Personal  Shoppers  to 
help  you;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Your  sub- 
scription ($2)  includes  a  $5  Gift  Certificate. 
Order  now. 


BARNES 
&NOBLE 


Satisfying  Book  Lovers  Since  1873 

This  unique  catalog  from  the  "world's  largest 
bookstore  "  brings  you  hundreds  of  hardcover 
book  bargains,  current  paperbacks,  rare  and 
out-of-print  editions,  records  &  tapes,  video- 
cassettes,  desk  accessories,  plus  exclusive  offers 
available  by  mail  only  from  Barnes  &  No- 
ble— with  savings  up  to  80%  off  publishers' 
prices.  Ever,  item  backed  by  a  30-day.  money- 
back  guarantee.  Send  $1.00. 
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The  Cockpit  Catalogue  features  clothing  for  ev- 
en adventure.  We  offer  the  world's  largest  se- 
lection of  Leather  and  Sheepskin  "Bomber " 
jackets.  Nylon  and  Cotton  Flight  Jackets,  100% 
Cotton  Flight  Suits,  Khaki  Trousers  and  Shorts, 
Genuine  Lambsuede  Chamois  Shirts  and  Jack- 
ets, English  Sheepskin  RAF  Boots  and  Gloves, 
Wool  Sweaters,  etc.  In  New  York,  visit  our  Re- 
tail Shop  at  627  Broadway.  212-420-1600.  Or 
for  fast  &  easy  Mail-Order  shopping  send  S2.00 
for  a  year's  subscription  to  our  catalogue. 


Books 
onTB4>e 


•  Best  Sellers  on  Cassette 

•  Full-length  Readings 

•  Call  for  Free  Brochure 

Boi  7900- H  Newport  Beach.  CA326eO 


(800)  626-3333 


SoOneExerRraetsAGift 
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One  year  of  the  most  interesting  cookware, 
glassware,  tableware,  bedding,  fashions,  and 
accessories  in  the  world.  One  year  of  the  newest 
products  for  contemporary  lifestyles.  One  year 
of  the  Crate  and  Barrel  catalogues  you've  prob- 
ably been  hearing  about  for  just  $2.00. 

Crate&Barrel 


Deva  is  a  network  of  friends  and  neighbors 
who  fashion  elegantly  simple  clothes  for  men 
and  women.  Ever\lhing  we  offer  is  crafted  of 
pure  cotton  in  luscious  earth  and  sky  colors 
Our  fabrics  are  pre-shrunk  and  thanks  to  their 
softly  crinkled  texture,  they  may  be  safely  ma- 
chine washed  and  will  never  need  ironing. 
Comfort,  durability  and  gentle  prices  keynote 
our  collection.  Send  $1  for  our  catalogue  and 
fabric  samples. 
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GUCCI 


Introducing  the  Gucci  1986  Autumn/Winter 
Catalogue.  In  these  pages  you  will  find  a  sam- 
pling of  our  seasonal  collection.  The  finest 
fashion,  leather  goods,  gifts,  and  accessories  to 
suit  your  individual  lifestyle.  $6.00. 
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Free  Eddie  Bauer  Catalog 

For  66  years,  quality  clothing  and  gear  you 
can  depend  on.  Famous  goose  down  apparel 
and  comforters,  active  and  casual  clothing  for 
men  and  women,  fine  gifts  and  home  com- 
forts. We  guarantee  100%  satisfaction.  Write 
for  your  free  catalog,  or  call  toll-free,  24  hours; 
1-800-426-8020  (Dept.  XAH).  Eddie  Bauer, 
Dept.  XAH,  Fifth  and  Union,  PO  Box  3700,  Se- 
attle, WA  98130-0006. 


Hammacher 
Schlemmer 

FSTABLISHED  1848 

"New  York's  most  famous  store 

since  before  the  Civil  War" 


Hammacher  Schlemmer  has  strived  for  over 
138  years  to  offer  the  best,  the  only  and  the 
unexpected.  In  our  new  64-page  catalog  you'll 
find  the  Slevic  Shoe  and  Boot  Dryer,  the  Only 
Golf  Ball  Sweet  Spot  Locator  and  still  hundreds 
of  other  unusual  things  that  can't  be  found 
elsewhere.  Free. 
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Farnsworth's  Gourmet  offers  Premium  Quality 
Hawaiian  Macadamia  nuts,  California  Pista- 
chios, pitted  Prune  Plums,  Brazilian  Giant 
Cashews,  Southern  Pecans,  Australian  Apricots 
and  Pears,  Chocolates,  Deluxe  Nut  Mixes  and 
MORE!  Fresh — no  preservatives  or  artificial 
anything!  Broad  selection  of  UNSAITED  NUTS 
and  SALT-FREE,  MSG-FREE,  SUGAR-FREE, 
BLENDED  SPICES.  Classic  gift  packaging.  Per- 
sonalized cards.  Prompt  delivery.  Send  a 
memorable  "hello"  "thank  you  "  "love  you" 
treat  to  friends  or  self!  Full  color  catalog,  $1. 
24-Hour  Order  Line  617-369-2066. 


J°S.  A.  Bank  Clothiers 


HOW  TO  BUILD  A  CLASSIC 
WARDROBE ...  FOR  LESS. 

Send  for  our  catalog  of  fir.e  clothing  for  men 
and  women.  No  need  to  choose  betw-een  qual- 
ity you  expect  and  the  price  you'd  prefer  to 
pay.  Our  84-page  color  catalog  features  fine 
clothing  that  we  make  in  our  own  workrooms. 
Plus  classic  furnishings  and  accessories.  Satis- 
faction unconditionally  guaranteed.  One-year 
subscription;  $1. 
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Long  lohn  Shirts  are  now  better  than  ever. 
We've  expanded  our  line  to  include  ten  stv'les 
in  over  twenty  lively  colors,  all  in  SO  Poly  and 
SO  Cotton  blend.  Send  $1.00  for  our  catalog. 
Long  John  Shirts,  3S80  Willow  Lane,  Thou- 
sand Oaks,  California  91361. 


Discover  the  world  of  men's  "to\"s"  where 
women  can  enjoy  as  well  as  afford  to  shop. 
This  original  store  presents  a  collection  of  fun 
and  functional  gadgets,  gifts  and  electronics 
. . .  many  of  which  have  never  before  been  seen 
or  are  offered  in  other  catalogs.  Find  that  per- 
fect present  or  collection  of  gifts  for  "The  Man 
Who  Desires  the  Newest  and  Best. '  We  even  gift 
wiap  at  no  additional  charge.  Chnstmas  cata- 
log available  early  October.  $2.00 


Open  a  treasure  trove  of  extraordinan,'  holiday 
surprises  with  the  1986  Neiman-Marcus  Christ- 
mas Book.  It's  filled  with  the  world's  most 
original  Christm:is  gifts  to  dazzle  your  imagi- 
nation and  delight  everyone  on  your  holidav 
list.  Peruse  over  100  colorftjl  pages  ft-om  the 
comfort  of  home . . .  and  select  w^hatever  strikes 
your  fanc\'.  Then  charge  your  purch;ises  con- 
veniently to  your  \-.\l  credit  card  with  one 
simple  call  to  our  24-hour  toll-firee  number 
Order  your  copy  of  our  most  provocative  gift 
idea  book  for  only  $5. 00,  applicable  towards 
your  first  credit  card  purchase  from  the  Christ- 
mas Book.  (We  also  invite  you  to  open  a  N-.M 
account  by  phone.  To  do  so.  simply  call  1-800- 
Neimans. ) 


Diamonds  of  a  Carat  or  More — are  one  in  a 
million,  but  size  is  just  part  of  what  gives  a 
diamond  iLs  unparalleled  brilliance  and  spar- 
kle. Cut,  color,  clarity,  and  carat-weight,  the 
-iC's.  all  combine  to  make  each  stone  rare  and 
unique.  For  an  explanation  of  the  4C's,  along 
with  interesting  facts  about  man's  most  pre- 
cious stones,  send  for  tliis  helpftjl  guide.  Learn 
what  to  look  for  when  choosing  a  Diamond  of 
a  Carat  or  More  and  why  Quality  is  as  impor- 
tant in  diamonds  as  in  aiMhing  else  you  own. 


^NormlhompsoiL 


Alderwood  Smoked  Salmon,  luxurious 

silk  garments,  innovative  footwear 

and  one-of-a-kind  gifts.  That's  just  a 

sample  of  the  quality  Items  that 

await  you  in  Norm  Thompson's 

"ESCAPE  from  the  ordinary"® 

catalog.  All  are  backed  by  the 

strongest  guarantee  in  the  business. 

FREE  catalog. 


Receive  a  year's  subscription  of  colorful  cata- 
logs packed  fijll  of  great  toys  for  newborns  to 
pre-teens.  $2.00 


Wear-Guard  Weekend  Editions.  The  catalog 
that's  filled  with  tough,  mgged  clothes  that 
work  hard  all  week.  And  all  weekend.  Flannel 
shirts,  chino  pants,  jumpsuits,  sur\'ival  vests, 
hats,  shoes,  boots.  And  much  more.  For  men 
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K)R  THE  CONTRA 


Selling  a  new  1 


This  appeal  for  support  of  the  contras  and  for 
President  Reagan's  pohcy  toward  Nicaragua 
makes  no  direct  mention  of  either  product:  a 
trendy  pohtical  ad,  Uke  one  for  Bergdorf  Good- 
man, markets  not  specific  goods  hut  a  vision.  It 
announces  a  shift  in  taste,  and  invites  the  reader 
to  wear  a  more  fashionable  opinion.  Join  iis, 
move  along  to  something  new.  The  move  here  is  to 
the  right.  The  back  page  of  the  New  York  Times 
Week  in  Review,  where  this  ad  appeared  (cost: 
$36,137),  was  once  largely  given  over  to  mes- 
sages from  the  chic  left:  "War  Is  Over!  If  You 
Want  It,"  John  and  Yoko  announced  on  De- 
cember 21,  1969.  On  March  16,  1986,  the  day 
this  ad  appeared,  liberal  stalwarts  who  spend 
Sunday  mornings  with  the  Times  were  invited  to 
help  keep  a  little  war  simmering. 


"Democratic  resistance,"  "yearning  for  democ- 
racy," "democratic  friends" — the  words  demo- 
cratic and  democracy  turn  up  seventeen  times  in 
this  brief  text,  seventeen  times  more  than  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Nowhere  in  the 
text  is  it  mentioned  that  the  "democratic  resist- 
ance"— the  contras,  to  all  but  the  copywriters — 
enjoys  the  recognition  of  no  other  democracy 
but  ours. 


David  Aaron,  Zbigniew  Brzezinski,  Richard 
Holbrooke — good  Democrats  all.  So  much  for 
the  idea  that  the  Carter  Administration,  or 
Mondale-Ferraro,  would  have  produced  a 
Democratic  alternative  to  what  is  now  called 
the  Reagan  Doctrine.  What  we  have  here  is 
proof  of  the  new  "unity"  of  which  the  ad  boasts. 
Liberals  who  remain  committed  to  a  non-inter- 
ventionist foreign  policy  find  themselves  shoved 
to  the  ideological  margin — wimpish  or  dowdy 
figures  vulnerable  to  the  charge  that  thev  are 
"soft  on  communism." 
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The  text  was  drafted  by  Penn  Kemble,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee  of  Friends  of  the 
Democratic  Center  in  Central  America  (PRO- 
DEMCA),  the  group  that  bought  the  ad.  Kem- 
ble is  a  conservative  Democrat  of  long  standing; 
he  hasn't  the  heartfelt  voice  necessary  to  con- 
vince the  wavering  liberal  that  PRODEMCA's 
war  with  the  Sandinistas  is  different  from  the 
one  being  waged  by,  say,  the  Heritage  Founda- 
tion. This  delicate  touch  was  provided  by  Bruce 
Cameron.  Once  a  human-rights  activist, 
Cameron  soured  on  the  Sandinistas,  and  now 
lobbies  Congress  for  funds  to  achieve  their 
overthrow. 


Under  Martin  Peretz,  the  New  Republic  has  be- 
come an  important  vehicle  of  the  new,  tough 
sensibility.  It  backs  the  contras  in  the  requisite 
"hard  decision"  style;  its  support  was  most  thor- 
oughly articulated  earlier  this  year  in  a  long  and 
pained  unsigned  editorial.  A  week  after  it  ap- 
peared, thirteen  of  the  New  Republic's  nineteen 
contributing  editors  signed  a  lengthy  letter  of 
protest,  which  was  later  published  in  the  maga- 
zine. One  of  them,  Abraham  Brumberg,  tried 
briefly  to  initiate  a  mass  resignation,  a  foolish- 
ness which  resulted  in  his  dismissal. 


Among  the  signers,  John  Silber  approaches 
most  closely  the  beau  ideal  of  Genghis  Khan.  A 
number  of  other  strong-minded  conservatives 
were  asked  to  sign,  but  declined  the  invitation. 
Jeane  Kirkpatrick  wouldn't  sign;  neither  would 
Norman  Podhoretz.  The  text,  he  said,  kept  get- 
ting bogged  down  with  that  spineless  word 
negotiation. 
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Eric  Alterman  is  a  fellow  of  the  World  Policy  Institute  in  New  York. 
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IN  SEARCH 

OF  THE  RATTLESNAKE 

PLANTAIN 

B}/  Margaret  Atwood 


W 


re  start  in  from  the 
shore,  through  the  f  lace  where  there  are  a  lot  of 
birches.  The  woods  are  open,  the  ground  cov- 
ered with  a  mat  of  leaves,  dry  on  the  top,  pressed 
down  into  a  damp  substratum  beneath,  threaded 
through  (I  know,  though  I  don't  look,  I  have 
looked  before,  I  have  a  history  of  looking)  with 
filaments,  strands,  roots,  and  skeins  of  leaf  mold 
laid  through  it  like  fuses,  branched  like  the 
spreading  arteries  of  watercolor  blue  in  certain 
kinds  of  cheese. 

Against  the  dun  color  oi  the  fallen  leaves, 
which  recedes  before  us,  the  birches  stand  out, 
or  lie.  Birches  have  only  a  set  time  to  live,  and 
die  while  standing.  Then  the  tops  rot  and  fall 
down,  or  catch  and  dangle — widow-makers,  the 
loggers  used  to  call  them — and  the  lopped 
trunks  remain  upright,  hard  fungi  with  under- 
sides like  dewed  velvet  sprouting  from  them. 
This  patch  of  woods,  with  its  long  vistas  and  si- 
lent pillars,  always  gives  me  the  same  feeling: 
not  fright,  not  sadness;  a  muted  feeling.  The 
light  diffuses  here,  as  through  a  window  high  up, 
in  a  vault. 

"Should  have  brought  a  bag,"  says  my  moth- 
er, who  is  behind  me.  We  go  in  single  file,  my 
father  first,  of  course,  though  without  his  ax, 
Joanne  second  so  he  can  explain  things  to  her.  1 
come  next  and  my  mother  last.  In  this  forest  you 
have  to  be  close  to  a  person  to  hear  what  he 
says.  The  trees,  or  more  probably  the  leaves, 
blot  ap  sound. 

"We  can  come  back,"  I  say.  Both  oi  us  are  re- 
ferring to  the  birch  bark,  curls  ot  which  lie  all 

Margaret  Atwood' $  new  collection  of  s/iort  stories,  Blue- 
beard's Egg,  will  be  published  by  Houston  Mifflin  in 
November. 


around  us.  They  ought  to  be  gathered  and  used 
for  starting  the  fire  in  the  wood  stove.  With 
dead  birches,  the  skin  outlasts  the  center,  which 
is  the  opposite  from  the  way  we  do  it.  There  is 
no  moment  of  death  for  anything,  really;  only  a 
slow  fade,  like  a  candle  or  an  icicle.  With  any- 
thing, the  driest  parts  melt  last. 

"Should  have  used  your  brain,"  says  my  fa- 
ther, who  has  somehow  heard  her.  They  have 
the  ability'  to  hear  each  other,  even  at  a  dis- 
tance, even  through  obstacles,  even  though 
they're  in  their  seventies.  My  father  raises  his 
head  without  turning  his  voice,  and  continues 
to  stomp  forward,  over  the  dun  leaves  and  the 
pieces  of  Greek  temple  that  litter  the  ground.  I 
watch  his  feet,  and  Joanne's,  ahead  of  me.  Real- 
ly I  watch  the  ground:  I'm  looking  for  puffhalls. 
1  too  have  brought  no  bag,  but  1  can  take  off 
my  top  shirt  and  make  a  bundle  with  it  if  I  find 
any. 

"Never  had  one,"  says  my  mother  cheerfully. 
"A  ball  of  fluff.  Just  a  little  button  at  the  top  of 
my  spine,  to  keep  my  head  from  falling  off."  She 
rustles  along  behind  me.  "Where's  he  going?" 
she  says. 

What  we're  doing  is  looking  for  a  bog. 
Joanne,  who  writes  nature  articles,  is  doing  a 
piece  on  bogs,  and  my  father  knows  where  there 
is  one.  A  kettle  bog:  no  way  in  for  the  water, 
and  no  way  out.  Joanne  has  her  camera,  around 
her  neck  on  one  of  those  wide  embroidered 
straps  like  a  yodeler's  braces,  and  her  binoculars, 
and  her  waterproof  jacket  that  folds  up  into  its 
own  pocket  and  straps  around  the  waist.  She  is 
always  so  well  equipped. 

She  brought  her  portable  one-person  kayak 
up  for  this  visit,  assembled  it,  and  whips  around 
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over  the  water  in  it  like  a  Jesus  bug,  which  is 
what  they  used  to  call  those  whirligig  water  bee- 
tles you  find  sheltering  in  the  calm  places  be- 
hind logs,  in  bays,  on  stormy  days,  black  and 
shiny  like  Joanne's  curious  eyes. 

Yesterday  Joanne  stepped  the  wrong  way  into 
her  kayak  and  rolled,  binoculars  and  all.  Luckily 
not  the  camera.  We  dried  her  out  as  well  as  we 
could;  the  binoculars  are  more  or  less  all  right.  I 
knew  then  that  this  is  the  reason  I  am  not  as 
well  equipped  as  Joanne:  I  am  afraid  of  loss.  You 
shouldn't  have  a  kayak  or  binoculars  or  anything 
else  unless  you're  prepared  to  let  it  sink. 

Joanne,  who  is  bright  and  lives  by  herself  and 
by  her  wits,  is  ready  for  anything  despite  her 
equipment.  "They're  only  binoculars,"  she  said, 
laughing,  as  she  squelched  ashore.  She  knew  the 
address  of  the  place  where  she  would  take  them 
to  get  them  dried  out  professionally  if  all  else 
failed.  Also  she  had  a  spare  pair  of  hiking  boots. 
She's  the  kind  o{  woman  who  can  have  conver- 
sations with  strangers  on  trains  with  impunity. 
They  never  turn  out  to  be  loonies,  like  the  ones 
I  pick,  and  if  they  were  she  would  ditch  them 
soon  enough.  "Shape  up  or  ship  out"  is  a  phrase 
I  learned  from  Joanne. 

Up  ahead  my  father  stops,  looks  down, 
stoops,  and  pokes.  Joanne  stoops  too  but  she 
doesn't  uncork  the  lens  of  her  camera.  My  father 
scuffles  impatiently  among  the  dried  leaves. 

"What's  he  got  there?"  says  my  mother,  who 
has  caught  up  with  me. 

"Nothing,"  says  my  father,  who  has  heard 
her.  "No  dice.  I  don't  know  what's  happened  to 
them.  They  must  be  disappearing." 

My  father  has  a  list  in  his  head  of  things  that 
are  disappearing:  leopard  frogs,  certain  species  of 
wild  orchid,  loons,  possibly.  These  are  just  the 
things  around  here.  The  list  for  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  longer,  and  lengthening  all  the  time. 
Tigers,  for  instance,  and  whooping  cranes. 
Whales.  Redwoods.  Strains  of  wild  maize.  One 
species  of  plant  a  day.  I  have  lived  with  this  list 
all  my  life,  and  it  makes  me  uncertain  about  the 
solidity  of  the  universe.  I  clutch  at  things,  to 
stop  them,  keep  them  here.  If  those  had  been 
my  binoculars,  there  would  have  been  a  fuss. 

But  right  now,  right  at  this  moment,  I  can't 
remember  which  thing  it  is  that  must  be  disap- 
pearing, or  why  we  are  looking  for  it  in  the  first 
place. 

We're  looking  for  it  because  this  isn't  the 
whole  story.  The  reason  1  can't  remember  isn't 
creeping  senility:  I  could  remember  perfectly 
well  at  the  time.  But  that  was  at  the  time,  and 
this  is  a  year  later.  In  the  meantime,  the  winter, 
which  is  always  the  meantime,  the  time  during 
which  things  happen  that  you  have  to  know 
about  but  would  rather  skip,  my  father  had  a 
stroke. 


He  was  driving  his  car,  heading  north.  The 
stroke  happened  as  he  turned  from  a  feeder  lane 
onto  an  eight-lane  highway.  The  stroke  para- 
lyzed his  left  side,  his  left  hand  dragged  the 
wheel  over,  and  the  car  went  across  all  four 
lanes  of  the  westbound  half  of  the  highway  and 
slid  into  the  guardrail  on  the  other  side.  My 
mother  was  in  the  car  with  him. 

"The  death  seat,"  she  said.  "It's  a  miracle  we 
weren't  mashed  to  a  pulp." 

"That's  right,"  I  say.  My  mother  can't  drive. 
"What  did  you  do?" 

This  is  all  going  on  over  long-distance  tele- 
phone, across  the  Atlantic,  the  day  after  the 
stroke.  I  am  in  a  phone  booth  in  an  English  vil- 
lage, and  it's  drizzling.  There's  a  sack  of  potatoes 
in  the  phone  booth  too.  They  don't  belong  to 
me.  Someone  must  be  storing  them  in  here. 

My  mother's  voice  fades  in  and  out,  as  mine 
must  for  her.  I  have  already  said,  "Why  didn't 
you  call  me  as  soon  as  it  happened?"  and  she  has 
already  said,  "No  point  in  upsetting  you."  I  am 
still  a  child,  from  whom  the  serious,  grown-up 
things  must  be  concealed. 

"1  didn't  want  to  get  out  of  the  car,"  my 
mother  said.  "I  didn't  want  to  leave  him.  He 
didn't  know  what  had  happened.  Luckily  a  nice 
young  man  stopped  and  asked  if  we  were  having 
any  trouble,  and  drove  on  and  called  the 
ambulance." 

She  was  shaken  up;  how  could  she  not  be?  But 
she  didn't  want  me  to  fly  back.  Everything  was 
under  control,  and  if  I  were  to  fly  back  it  would 
be  a  sign  that  everything  was  not  under  control. 
My  father  was  in  the  hospital,  under  control 
too.  The  stroke  was  what  they  called  a  transient 
one. 

"He  can  talk  again,"  said  my  mother.  "They 
say  he  has  a  good  chance  of  getting  most  of  it 
back." 

"Most  of  what?"  I  said. 

"Most  of  what  he  lost,"  said  my  mother. 

After  a  while  I  got  a  letter  from  my  father. 
It  was  written  in  the  hospital,  where  they  were 
doing  tests  on  him.  During  the  brain  scan  he 
overheard  one  doctor  say  to  another,  "Well, 
there's  nothing  in  there  anyway."  My  father  re- 
ported this  with  some  glee.  He  likes  it  when 
people  say  things  they  haven't  in- 
tended to  say. 


w 

▼  Te  a 


fe  are  past  the  stand  of  dying  birch,  head- 
ing inland,  where  the  undergrowth  is  denser. 
The  bog  is  somewhere  back  in  there,  says  my 
father. 

"He  doesn't  remember,"  says  my  mother  in  a 
low  voice  to  me.  "He's  lost." 

"I  never  get  lost,"  says  my  father,  charging 
ahead  now  through  the  saplings.  We  aren't  on  a 
path  of  any  sort,  and  the  trees  close  in  and  begin 
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to  resemble  one  another,  as  they  have  a  habit  of 
doing,  away  from  human  markings.  But  lost 
people  go  around  in  circles,  and  we  are  going  in 
a  straight  line.  I  remember  now  what  is  disap- 
pearing, what  it  is  we're  supposed  to  be  looking 
for.  It's  the  rattlesnake  plantain,  which  is  a 
short  plant  with  a  bunch  of  leaves  at  the  base 
and  knobs  up  the  stem.  1  think  it's  a  variety  of 
orchid.  It  used  to  be  thick  around  here,  my  fa- 
ther has  said.  What  could  be  causing  it  to  disap- 
pear? He  doesn't  want  one  of  these  plants  for 
anything;  if  he  found  a  rattlesnake  plantain,  all 
he  would  do  is  look  at  it.  But  it  would  be  reassur- 
ing, something  else  that  is  still  with  us.  So  1 
keep  my  eyes  on  the  ground. 

We  find  the  bog,  more  or  less  where  it  was 
supposed  to  be,  according  to  my  father.  But  it's 
different;  it's  grown  over.  You  can  hardly  tell  it's 
a  bog,  apart  from  the  water  that  oozes  up 
through  the  sphagnum  moss  underfoot.  A  bog 
should  have  edges  of  moss  and  sedge  that  quake 
when  you  walk  on  them,  and  a  dark  pool  in  the 


up  using.  But  she  is  a  good  guest. 

TTiere  are  no  rattlesnake  plantains  here.  The 
rattlesnake  plantain  does  not  grow  in  bogs. 

It's  summer  again  and  I'm  back  home.  The 
Atlantic  lies  behind  me  like  a  sheet  oi  zinc,  like 
a  time  warp.  As  usual  in  this  house  I  get  more 
tired  than  I  should;  or  not  tired,  sleepy.  1  read 
murder  mysteries  I've  read  before  and  go  to  sleep 
early,  never  knowing  what  year  I'll  wake  up  in. 
Will  it  be  twenty  years  ago,  or  twenty  years  from 
now?  Is  it  before  I  got  married?  Is  my  child — ten 
and  visiting  a  friend — grown  up  and  gone? 
There's  a  chip  in  the  plaster  of  the  room  where  I 
sleep,  shaped  like  a  pig's  head  in  profile.  It's  al- 
ways been  there,  and  each  time  I  come  back 
here  I  look  for  it,  to  steady  myself  against  the 
current  of  time  that  is  flowing  past  and  over  me, 
faster  and  faster.  These  visits  ot  mine  blur 
together. 

This  one,  though,  is  different.  Something  has 
been  changed,  something  has  stopped.  My  fa- 
ther, who  recovered  almost  completely  from  the 


center,  of  water  brown  with  peat  juice.  It  should 
remind  you  of  the  word  tarn.  This  bog  has 
soaked  up  its  water,  covered  it  over  and  grown 
trees  on  it,  balsam  six  feet  high  by  now.  We  look 
for  pitcher  plants,  in  vain. 

This  bog  is  not  photogenic.  It  is  mature. 
Joarae  takes  a  tew  pictures  with  her  top-of-the- 
line  camera  and  never-fail  close-up  lens.  She  fo- 
cuses on  the  ground,  the  moss;  she  takes  a 
footprint  fillini^  with  water.  We  stand  around, 
slapping  mosquiroes.  while  she  does  it.  We  all 
know  that  these  aren't  the  pictures  she'll  end 


stroke,  who  takes  five  kinds  of  pills  to  keep  from 
having  another  one,  who  squeezes  a  woolen  ball 
in  his  left  hand,  who  however  is  not  paying  as 
much  attentiein  to  his  garden  as  he  used  to — my 
father  is  ill.  I've  been  here  four  days  and  he's 
been  ill  the  whole  time.  He  lies  on  the  living 
room  sofa  in  his  dressing  gown  and  does  not  eat 
or  even  drink.  He  sips  water,  but  not  more. 

There  have  been  whispered  consultations 
with  my  mother  in  the  kitchen.  Is  it  the  pills,  is 
it  a  virus  of  some  kind?  Has  he  had  another 
stroke,  a  tiny  one,  when  no  one  was  looking? 
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llustration  by  David  Johnson 


He's  stopped  talking  much.  There's  something 
wrong  with  his  voice;  you  have  to  Hsten  very 
carefully  or  you  can't  catch  what  he's  saying. 

My  mother,  who  has  always  handled  things, 
doesn't  seem  to  kncnv  what  to  do.  1  tell  her  I'm 
afraid  he'll  get  dehydrated.  I  go  down  to  the  cel- 
lar, where  the  other  phone  is,  and  telephone  the 
doctor,  who  is  hard  to  reach.  1  don't  want  my 
father  to  hear  me  doing  this:  he  will  be  annoyed, 
he'll  say  there's  nothing  wrong  with  him,  he'll 
rebel. 

I  go  back  upstairs  and  take  his  temperature, 
using  the  thermometer  1  used  to  check  my  fertil- 
ity when  I  was  trying  to  get  pregnant.  He  opens 
his  mouth  passively  to  let  me  do  this;  he  seems 
uninterested  in  the  results.  His  face,  a  little  one- 
sided trom  the  stroke,  appears  to  have  shrunk 
and  fallen  in  upon  itselt.  His  eyes,  under  his 
white  eyebrows,  are  almost  invisible.  The  tem- 
perature is  too  high. 

"You  have  a  temperature,"  I  tell  him.  He 
doesn't  seem  surprised.   I  bring  a  howl  of  ice 


tells  me.  "He  says  there  are  some  trees  he  has  to 
finish  cutting." 

"It's  the  temperature,"  I  say.  "He's  hallu- 
cinating." 

"1  hope  so,"  says  my  mother.  "He  can't  drive 
up  there."  Maybe  she's  afraid  it  isn't  the  tem- 
perature, that  this  is  permanent. 

I  go  with  her  tt)  their  bedroom,  where  my  fa- 
ther is  packing.  He's  put  on  his  clothes;  shorts 
and  a  white  short-sleeved  shirt,  and  shoes  and 
socks.  I  can't  imagine  how  he  got  all  of  this  on, 
because  he  can  hardly  stand  up.  He's  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  room,  holding  his  folded  pajamas  as  if 
unsure  what  to  do  with  them.  On  the  chair  is  an 
open  knapsack,  beside  it  a  package  of  flashlight 
batteries. 

"You  can't  drive  at  night,"  I  say.  "It's  dark 
out." 

He  turns  his  head  from  side  to  side,  like  a  tur- 
tle, as  if  to  hear  me  better.  He  looks  baffled. 

"I  don't  know  what's  holding  you  up,"  he  says 
to  my  mother.  He  looks  baffled. 


cubes  to  him,  because  he  says  he  can't  swallow. 
The  ice  cubes  are  something  I  remember  from 
my  childbirth  classes,  or  could  it  be  my  hus- 
band's ulcer  operation?  All  crisis  is  one  crisis,  an 
improvisation.  You  seize  what  is  at  hand. 

"Did  he  eat  the  ice  cubes?"  says  my  mother, 
in  the  kitchen.  He  doesn't  hear  her,  as  he  would 
have  once.  He  doesn't  say  no. 

Later,  after  dinner,  when  I  am  rereading  a  bad 
Agatha  Christie  dating  trom  the  war,  my  moth- 
er comes  into  my  room. 

"He  says  he's  going  to  drive  up  north,"  she 


"We  have  to  get  up  there."  Now  that  he  has  a 
temperature,  his  voice  is  stronger.  I  know  what 
it  is:  he  doesn't  like  the  place  he  finds  himself 
in,  he  wants  to  be  somewhere  else.  He  wants 
out,  he  wants  to  drive,  away  from  all  this  illness. 

"You  should  wait  until  tomorrow,"  I  say. 

He  sets  down  the  pajamas  and  starts  looking 
through  his  pockets. 

"The  car  keys,"  he  says  to  my  mother. 

"Did  you  give  him  an  aspirin?"  I  ask  her. 

"He  can't  swallow,"  she  says.  Her  face  is 
white.  Suddenly  she  too  looks  old. 
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My  father  has  found  something  in  his  pocket. 
it's  a  folded-up  piece  of  paper.  Laboriously  he 
unfolds  it,  peers  at  it.  It  looks  like  an  old  grocery 
list.  "The  rattlesnake  plantain  is  making  a 
comeback,"  he  says  to  me.  I  understand  that, 
trom  somewhere  in  there,  from  underneath  the 
fever,  he's  trying  to  send  out  some  good  news. 
He  knows  things  have  gone  wrong,  but  it's  only 
part  of  a  cycle.  This  was  a  bad  summer  for  wood 
mice,  he  told  me  earlier.  He  didn't  mean  there 
were  a  lot  of  them,  but  that  there  were  hardly 
any.  The  adjective  was  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  mice. 

"Don't  worry,"  1  say  to  my  mother.  "He  won't 

go-" 

If  worse  comes  to  worst,  1  think,  I  can  back 
my  car  across  the  bottom  of  the  driveway.  1  re- 
member myself,  at  the  age  of  six,  after  I'd  had 
my  tonsils  out.  I  heard  soldiers,  marching.  My 
father  is  afraid. 

"I'll  help  you  take  off  your  shoes,"  my  mother 
says.  My  father  sits  down  on  the  edge  of  the  bed, 
as  if  tired,  as  if  defeated.  My  mother 
kneels.  Mutely  he  holds  out  a  foot. 


W„ 


'e're  making  our  way  back.  My  father  and 
mother  are  off  in  the  woods  somewhere,  trudg- 
ing through  the  undergrowth,  young  balsam  and 
hazelnut  and  moose  maple,  but  Joanne  and  I 
(Why?  How  did  we  get  separated  from  them?) 
are  going  along  the  shore,  on  the  theory  that,  if 
you're  on  an  island,  all  you  have  to  do  is  go 
along  the  shore  and  sooner  or  later  you'll  hit  the 
point  you  started  out  from.  Anyway,  this  is  a 
shortcut,  or  so  we  have  told  each  other. 

Now  there's  a  steep  bank,  and  a  shallow  bay 
where  a  lot  of  driftwood  has  collected — old  logs, 
big  around  as  a  hug,  their  ends  sawed  off  clean. 
These  logs  are  from  the  time  when  they  used  to 
do  the  logging  in  the  winter,  cross  by  the  frozen 
lakes,  cut  the  trees  and  drag  them  to  the  ice  with 
a  team  of  horses,  and  float  them  in  the  spring  to 
the  chute  and  the  mill  in  log  booms,  the  logs 
corralled  in  a  floating  fence  of  other  logs 
chained  together.  The  logs  in  this  bay  were  once 
escapees.  Now  they  lie  like  basking  whales,  loll- 
ing in  the  warmed  inshore  water,  Jesus  bugs 
sheltering  behind  them,  as  they  turn  gradually 
back  to  earth.  Moss  grows  on  them,  and  sun- 
dew, raising  its  round  leaves  like  little  greenish 
moons,  the  sticky  hairs  standing  out  from  them 
in  rays  of  light. 

Along  these  sodden  and  sprouting  logs  Joanne 
and  I  walk,  holding  on  to  the  shoreside  branches 
for  balance.  They  do  the  logging  differently 
now;  they  use  chain  saws,  and  trucks  to  carry  the 
logs  out,  over  gravel  roads  bulldozed  in  a  week. 
They  don't  touch  the  shoreline,  though,  they 
leave  enough  for  the  eye;  but  the  forest  up  here 
is  becoming  more  and  more  like  a  curtain,  a 


backdrop  behind  which  is  emptiness,  or  a  sham- 
bles. The  landscape  is  being  hollowed  out.  From 
this  kind  of  logging,  islands  are  safer. 

Joanne  steps  on  the  next  log,  chocolate 
brown  and  hoary  with  lichen.  It  rolls  in  slow 
motion,  and  throws  her.  There  go  her  second 
pair  of  hiking  boots,  and  her  pants  up  to  the 
knees,  but  luckily  not  the  camera. 

"You  can't  never  trust  nobody,"  says  Joanne, 
who  is  laughing.  She  wades  the  rest  of  the  way, 
to  where  the  shore  slopes  down  and  she  can 
squelch  up  onto  dry  land.  I  pick  a  different  log, 
make  a  safe  crossing,  and  follow.  Despite  our 
shortcut,  my  parents  get  back  first. 

In  the  morning,  the  ambulance  comes  for  my 
father.  He's  lucid  again,  that's  the  term.  It 
makes  me  think  of  lucent:  light  comes  out  of  him 
again,  he  is  no  longer  opaque.  In  his  husky,  ob- 
scure voice  he  even  jokes  with  the  ambulance 
attendants,  who  are  young  and  reassuring,  as 
they  strap  him  in. 

"In  case  I  get  violent,"  he  says. 

The  ambulance  doesn't  mean  a  turn  for  the 
worse.  The  doctor  has  said  to  take  him  to  Emer- 
gency, because  there  are  no  beds  available  in 
the  regular  wards.  It's  summer,  and  the  highway 
accidents  are  coming  in,  and  one  wing  of  the 
hospital  is  closed,  incredibly,  for  the  holidays. 
But  whatever  is  or  is  not  wrong  with  him,  at 
least  they'll  give  him  an  intravenous,  to  replace 
the  lost  fluids. 

"He's  turning  into  a  raisin,"  says  my  mother. 
She  has  a  list  of  everything  he's  failed  to  eat  and 
drink  over  the  past  five  days. 

I  drive  my  mother  to  the  hospital  in  my  car, 
and  we  are  there  in  time  to  see  my  father  arrive 
in  the  ambulance.  They  unload  him,  still  on  the 
wheeled  stretcher,  and  he  is  made  to  disappear 
through  swinging  doors,  into  a  space  that  ex- 
cludes us. 

My  mother  and  I  sit  on  the  leatherette  chairs, 
waiting  for  someone  to  tell  us  what  is  supposed 
to  happen  next.  TTiere's  nothing  to  read  except 
a  couple  of  outdated  copies  of  Scottish  Life.  I  look 
at  a  picture  of  wool  dyeing.  A  policeman  comes 
in,  talks  with  a  nurse,  goes  out  again. 

My  mother  does  not  read  Scottish  Life.  She  sits 
bolt  upright,  on  the  alert,  her  head  swiveling 
like  a  periscope.  "There  don't  seem  to  be  any 
mashed-up  people  coming  in,"  she  says  after  a 
while. 

"It's  the  daytime,"  I  say.  "I  think  they  come 
in  more  at  night."  I  can't  tell  whether  she's  dis- 
appointed or  comforted  by  this  absence.  She 
watches  the  swinging  doors,  as  if  my  father  will 
come  stomping  out  through  them  at  any  min- 
ute, cured  and  fully  dressed,  jingling  his  car  keys 
in  his  hand  and  ready  to  go. 

"What  do  you  suppose  he's  up  to  in  there?" 
she  says.  ■ 
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REFI.EdnOXS 
IX  A  (iLASS  EYE 

A  videocassette  best-seller  list 
B}'  David  Black 


The  videocassettes  discussed  in  this  essay  are: 

Jane  Fonda's  Workout.  Karl-Lorimar  Home  Video.  1982.  $59.95. 

Jane  Fonda's  New  Workout.  Karl-Lorimar  Home  Video.  1985.  $39.95. 

Commando.  CBS/Fox  Video.  1985.  $79.98. 

Ramho:  First  Blood  Part  11.  Thorn/EMI/HBO  Video.  1985.  $79.95. 

Return  of  the  }edi.  CBS/Fox  Video.  1983.  $79.98. 

Pinocchio.  Walt  Disney  Home  Video.  1940.  $29.95. 

The  Sound  of  Music.  CBS/Fox  Video.  1965.  $29.98. 

The  King  and  /.  CBS/Fox  Video.  1956.  $29.98. 

Casablanca.  CBS/Fox  Video.  1942.  $29.98. 
Witness.  Paramount  Home  Video.  1985.  $79.95. 
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hile  it  is  reckless  to 
abstract  a  moral  about  the  American  mind — ^or 
heart — from  a  single  week's  Top  10  videocas- 
sette list,  it  may  at  least  be  fair  to  take  the  list  as 
a  hint  of  what  concerns  us.  By  the  middle  o{ 
May,  ]ane  Fonda's  Workout  had  been  on  Bill- 
board's  Top  10  videocassette  sales  list  for  209 
weeks,  jane  Fonda's  Nleii'  Workout,  which  was 
number  1  that  week,  had  been  on  Billboard's  list 
for  twenty-eight  weeks.  If  the  videotapes  Ameri- 
cans buy  give  a  glimpse  of  what  Americans  care 
about  and  who  they  are,  exercises — or,  at  least, 
women  in  leotards — loom  large  on  the  national 
agenda. 

Ever  since  Adah  Isaacs  Menken  shocked  soci- 
ety by  wearing  a  tlesh-colored  bodysuit  in  a  pro- 
duction of  Mazeppa  during  the  Flash  Age  of 
post-Civil  War  New  York,  women  in  leotards — 
or  the  equivalent  (step-ins  for  flappers,  no  bras 
for  1960s  hippies) — have  typified  freedom  from 
convention. 

And  freedom  from  convention  has  frequently 
been  justified  as  hygienic.  Early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century-,  shortly  after  women  started 
wearing  underpants,  Catherine  Beecher  advo- 
cated tlannel  undergarments  for  hygiene — a  fad 
revived  a  generation  later  by  Dr.  Gustav  Jaeger. 

Health  and  rebellion  against  convention  fre- 
quently have  been  linked  to  reform  mcn'e- 
ments — like  temperance.   William  Lloyd  Gar- 

David  Black's  most  recent  books  are  The  Plague  Years 
and  Peep  Show,  a  novel. 


rison,  Sylvester  Graham  (the  inventor  ot  the 
the  graham  cracker  and  one  of  America's  first 
promoters  of  health  food),  Theodore  Weld,  and 
William  Alcott  and  his  cousin  Bronson  Alcott 
were  among  the  nineteenth-century  advocates 
of  social  change  who  supported  women's  rights, 
abolitionism,  calisthenics,  and  diet  reform — 
and  saw  them  all  as  parts  of  a  unified  movement. 

jane  Fonda's  tapes  fall  into  this  long  tradi- 
tion. Her  workouts  are  political — small  revolu- 
tions in  perception.  Her  tapes — not  just  the  two 
on  the  Top  10  list — and  her  books,  the  products 
of  the  whole  Fonda  workout  industry,  are  less 
about  aerobics  than  about  a  redefinition  of  beau- 
ty. By  presenting  models  of  various  shapes  and 
conditions,  young  and  old,  lithe  and  pregnant, 
they  undercut  the  myth  of  the  ideal  female 
body — an  ideal  that  changes  with  ever>-  genera- 
tion, from  the  thin,  small-busted  women  popu- 
lar in  Elizabethan  England  and  the  1920s  to  the 
voluptuousness  of  the  late  nineteenth  century 
and  the  1950s  Playboy  centerfold.  The  partici- 
pants may  all  be  attractive,  but  they  are  not  all 
attractive  in  the  same  way:  they  are  the  workout 
tape  equivalent  of  the  platoon  in  a  war  movie, 
with  one  WASP,  one  black,  one  Jew,  one  Ital- 
ian, one  Indian  .  .  . 

This  democratization  of  the  body  makes  Fon- 
da's workout  tapes  so  popular.  Women  are  led 
through  the  routines  not  by  goddesses — beauties 
like  Victoria  Principal  or  body-builders  like  Ra- 
chel McLish — but  by  mortals,  who  are,  at  least 
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offering  a 

generation  of 

American 

ii'omen  a  model 

comparable  to 

the  one  Teddy 

Roosevelt  gare 

American  males 


by  Hollywood  standards,  ordinary  Not  Titian's 
reclining  Venuses  but  Degas's  nudes  contorting 
as  they  bathe. 

Divorcing  health  from  a  single  ideal  ot  beauty 
is  an  attractive  idea  tor  normally  shaped  women 
who  have  been  raised  to  believe  that  a  particular 
type  of  good  looks  means  health,  that  to  be  dif- 
ferent is  to  be  infirm.  Jane  Fonda's  Workout  and 
]ai\e  Fonda's  New  Workout  are  not  at  all  silly; 
they  are  subversive  in  the  best  sense.  Although, 
with  their  emphasis  on  being  fit,  they  seem  to 
reflect  the  new  American  Puritanism,  they  actu- 
ally undermine  it.  Anyone — eversone,  they  af- 
firm— is  beautiful. 

If  the  appeal  ot  this  notion  is  obvious,  the 
dangers  are  hidden.  Fonda  is  ottering  a  genera- 
tion of  American  women  a  model  comparable  to 
the  one  Teddy  Roosevelt  gave  American  males 
nearly  a  century  ago — what  used  to  be  called 
"muscular  Christianity,"  a  linking  ot  the 
healthy  body  with  the  healthy  soul.  According 
to  the  myth,  Roosevelt  transformed  himself 
from  a  sickly  kid  to  a  vigorous  adult  through  acts 
ot  will;  he  conquered  his  body  the  way  he  would 
break  a  wild  horse. 

His  influence — through  Hemingway,  who 
did  his  best  to  look  like  T.  R. — has  conned  four 
generations  of  Americans  into  believing  that 
control  ot  the  body  somehow  translates  into 
control  ot  the  spirit,  a  myth  that  would  damn 
roly-poly  G.  K.  Chesterton  and  hvpo- 
»-■-•        chondriacal  Marcel  Proust. 


I 


lWo  tapes  on  Bil//x)arJ's  Top  10  list  teed  this 
myth:  Commuiuid  and  Rumbo:  First  Blood  Pari  //, 
a  title  that  (1  assume)  is  supposed  to  be  epic  hut 
that,  with  Its  three  parts,  seems  pompous — 
the  movie  equivalent  of  an  office  belonging 
to  an  insecure  professional  who  has  covered  his 
walls  with  diplomas.  In  Ramlx)  (number  10  on 
Bil!K)tnci"s  list),  Sylvester  Stallone  plays  a 
halt-Indian  halt-German  warrior  who,  true  tii 
HoUvwood  racial  stereotvpes  (the  closest  Amer- 
ica has  to  Jonsonian  humors),  is  half  noble 
savage/half  Obennemch. 

Earlv  in  the  movie,  Rambo,  who  is  being  par- 
achuted into  enemv  territorv,  gets  caught  under 
the  wing  ot  the  airplane.  To  free  himself,  he 
must  cut  away  all  the  high-tech  gear  he  has  been 
gi\  en  bv  the  United  States  government;  and  he 
lands,  equipped  with  onlv  a  bow  and  quiver  ot 
arrows.  He  survives  not  so  much  bv  his  wits  as  bv 
b.is  instincts.  In  physical  violence.  RamKi  finds 
transcendence,  a  romance  of  the  gut. 

I  ,hkc  houda,  Stallone  is  manuf.icturing  an 
ideai  Rambo  is  what  a  real  (that  is,  an  wTirt\zI) 
man  looks  and  acts  like.  But,  like  R->nda,  he  has 
plugged  into  an  American  tradition — in  his 
case,  the  rali  tale  hero.  RamK^*  is  larger  than 
life,  America  s  Golem,  out  to  right  the  wrongs 


done  to  GIs  in  the  Vietnam  War.  He  is  to  the 
servicemen  of  the  late  1960s  what  Paul  Bunyan 
was  to  loggers  and  Joe  Magarac  was  to  steelwork- 
ers,  what  Pecos  Bill  was  to  cowboys  and  Storma- 
long  Jones  was  to  sailors.  Although  liberals  feel 
uncomfortable  with  what  they  believe  to  be  the 
reactionary-  political  message  ot  Rambo,  the 
movie  is  not  really  about  politics.  Rambo  is  an 
American  archet>'pe:  Natty  Bumppo  in  South- 
east Asia. 

In  Cormrumdo  (number  8  on  Billboard's  list), 
Arnold  Schwarzenegger  does  an  intelligent  vari- 
ation on  the  American  tall-tale  hero.  The  char- 
acter he  plays  with  self-deprecating  humor  and 
considerable  wit  is  not  a  fantasy  like  Paul  Bun- 
yan; he  is  closer  to  heroes  ot  American  history 
who  actually  existed,  men  like  Daniel  Boone, 
Kit  Carson,  and  Davy  Crockett.  And  the  movie 
has  all  the  verve  of  one  of  Crockett's  "brags,"  a 
popular  art  that  today  is  rare  in  literature  (re- 
cently, only  Thomas  Pynchon  and  T.  Coraghes- 
san  Boyle  have  carried  it  otif  successfully)  but  is 
flourishing  on  the  streets  in  the  form  ot  "rank- 
outs,"  the  poetry  ot  invective. 

Rambo  is  a  killing  machine:  his  previous  in- 
carnation in  the  nineteenth  century  decimated 
Indian  tribes.  He  is  the  forerunner  of  civiliza- 
tion, the  human  ax  used  to  clear  the  land. 
Schwarzenegger's  Commando  is  a  homesteader 
who — like  every  homesteader  in  American 
movie  history — wants  to  be  left  alone;  he  is  self- 
sufficient  and  ready  to  create  his  private  Utopia. 
He  begins  the  movie — after  a  brief  show  of 
strength — with  ice  cream  on  his  nose,  some- 
thing inconceivable  for  Rambo  (whose  closest 
approach  to  losing  his  dignity  is  to  be  buried  and 
then  emerge,  like  La:arus,  from  mud).  Schwarz- 
enegger, human  and  humorous,  goes  berserk 
only  when  his  family  (in  this  case,  his  daughter) 
is  threatened.  In  the  mythology  of  film, 
Schwarzenegger  is  Jimmy  Stewart  in  Destry  Rides 
.■\gain,  forced  into  action  against  his  will,  and 
Stallone  is  Jack  Palance  in  S/uzru;,  the  killer  who 
enjoys  murder  as  an  art. 

What  Fonda  in  her  workout  tapes,  Stallone  in 
Rtimlx):  First  Blood  Part  //,  and  Schwarzenegger 
in  Comnuiiuio  share  is  the  role  of  the  reformer, 
someone  outside  mainstream  society  who  offers 
a  corrective — a  corrective  that,  while  different 
in  each  case,  varying  from  jumping  jacks  to 
revenge,  involves  spiritual  growth 
through  physical  activity. 


L 


uke  Skywalker  in  Rc'tu7ii  of  the  ]edi  (num- 
ber 4  on  Billboard's,  list)  is  also  an  outsid- 
er— a  rebel  against  the  Empire  that  controls  the 
galaxy.  Like  Schwanenegger's  Commando,  he 
begins  his  saga  on  a  homestead,  the  cosmic 
equi\alent  of  the  Oklahoma  Territory  at  the 
tuni  ot  the  century;  and,  against  his  will,  he  is 
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drawn  into  his  ad\cn- 
ture — which  is  no  less 
than  saving  the  galaxv. 

As  the  unacknowl- 
edged heir  to  greatness 
(he  is  the  son  ot  the 
most  powerful  man  in 
this  particular  creation, 
Darth  X'ader,  who  is  the 
fist  behind  the  emperor, 
a  kind  ot  sidereal  Bis- 
marck), Luke  seems  at 
first  not  so  much  an 
American  as  a  classical 
archetype:  Theseus, 
brought  up  in  the  boon- 
docks and  fated  ti.>  rule 
Athens,  or  Jason,  raised 
in  the  country  by  cen- 
taurs for  his  destiny  as 
captain  of  the  Argo- 
nauts— one  of  the  com- 
pany of  legendary  and 
fairy  tale  heroes  who 
discover  in  puberty  that  they  are  not  simple 
peasants  but  leaders  of  men.  In  the  end,  it  is  a 
myth  that  is  not  so  different  from  the  American 
belief  that  any  boy  can  grow  up  to  be  president. 

Luke,  like  Fonda,  Stallone,  and  Schwarze- 
negger, finds  virtue  in  the  natural,  which  in  the 
Stur  Wars  epic  is  called  The  Force.  The  Force  is 
an  Emersonian  oversoul,  a  vital  current  into 
which  one  can  plug — energy  that  can  be  turned 
to  good  or  evil  use.  Luke  masters  The  Force  by 
going  through  a  series  of  exercises,  which  are 
not  that  different  from  those  on  the  Fonda 
tapes — with  a  fillip  of  Zen  as  interpreted  by 
Saint  Paul.  Or,  rather,  as  interpreted  by  Fried- 
rich  Ludwig  Jahn,  the  early-nineteenth-century 
German  prophet  of  the  folk-soul. 

Darth  Vader  and  his  storm  troopers  may  look 
like  Nazis,  but  it  is  Luke  who  abandons  his  own 
will,  surrenders  to  the  folk-soul  of  The  Force, 
and  through  The  Force  gains  superpowers.  He  is 
Siegfried,  Parsifal,  the  galactic  Redeemer,  danc- 
ing through  battles  as  if  they  were  ballets. 

Just  as  Luke  seeks  to  graduate  from  human  to 
superhuman,  Pinocchio  (in  the  Walt  Disney 
film  o{  the  same  name,  which  was  number  7  on 
Billboard's  list)  seeks  to  graduate  from  puppet  to 
human.  Both  want  to  be  more  physically  per- 
fect. Both  achieve  their  apotheosis  through 
right  choice.  And  both  have  personified  con- 
sciences that  are  cute  creatures:  Yoda  for  Luke 
and  Jiminy  Cricket  for  Pinocchio. 

Stallone's  Rambo  and  Schwarzenegger's 
Commando  also  have  consciences,  both  repre- 
sented by  nonw^hite  women.  Stallone's  is  Orien- 
tal, Schwanenegger's  is  black.  (And  for  the 
folks  at  home,  trying  to  decide  whether  to  join 


m  the  exercises  demon- 
strated on  the  workout 
tapes,  Jane  Fonda  is  the 
conscience.)  These 
consciences  perform  the 
function  that  women 
did  in  popular  fictioii  in 
the  nineteenth  century. 
Their  rt)le  is  to  civilize 
brute  men — which  is 
what  Julie  Andrews 
does  in  The  Sound  of 
Music  (number  2  on 
Billboard's  list),  Deb- 
orah Kerr  does  in  The 
King  and  I  (number 
9  on  the  list),  Ingrid 
Bergman  does  in  Co^a- 
bLmca  (number  6),  and 
Kelly  McGillis  does  in 
^^^^^^^  Witness  (number  3). 
/  ^^^^^HB  They  spur  men  not  to 
L  JHB^^4  a<^t;ion  but  to  feeling.  In 
The  Sound  o/ Music,  the 
baron  is  taught  to  express  his  love  for  his  chil- 
dren. The  king  learns  the  same  lesson  in  The 
King  and  I.  The  urban  cop,  John  Book,  is  initiat- 
ed into  nonviolence  in  Witness.  And  lo\e  re- 
deems Rick  in  Casablanca. 

The  baron,  the  king,  the  cop,  the  expatri- 
ate— all,  like  Pinocchio,  are  faced  with  moral 
choices  that  will  humanize  them.  And  all,  like 
Luke,  rebel  against  a  threatening  power:  the 
baron  and  the  expatriate  defy  the  Nazis,  the 
king  struggles  against  colonialism,  the  cop  fights 
a  corrupt  police  force.  They  are  political  outsid- 
ers who  through  moral  choice  become 
ethical  insiders. 


A, 


.11  the  tapes  on  Billboard's  Top  10  video- 
cassette  list  present  a  world  divided  between  the 
strong  and  the  weak.  In  half — the  two  Jane 
Fonda  workout  tapes,  Rambo:  Firsl  Blood  Pari  U, 
Commando,  and  Return  of  the  )edi — strength  is 
seen  as  virtue.  In  half — Pinocchio,  The  Sound 
of  Music,  The  King  and  I,  Casablanca,  and  Wit- 
ness— strength  is  seen  as  criminal.  From  the 
evidence,  Americans  seem  to  be  grappling  with 
the  obvious:  How  does  a  nation  with  monstrous 
power  reconcile  this  with  an  equally  monstrous 
belief  in  its  own  virtue.'  We  are  torn  between 
flexing  our  muscles  and  flexing  our  morals. 

If  these  tapes  are  popular,  it  may  be  because 
they  give  us  a  simple  vision,  and  whether  that 
vision  plumps  for  violence  or  nonviolence 
doesn't  matter  All  suggest  that  the  world  is  a 
dangerous  place,  that  the  strong  dominate  the 
weak,  and  that  living  may  be  a  second-by-sec- 
ond choice  between  good  and  evil. 

A  vision  that,  in  fact,  is  true.  ■ 


A/1  the  cassettes 
suggest  that  the 
world  is  a 
dangerous 
place,  and  that 
living  may  be  a 
second-by 'Secono 
choice  bet«;een 
good  and  evil 
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he  diagram,  when  tilled  in,  will  contain  a 
quotation  from  a  published  work.  The  num- 
bered squares  in  the  diagram  correspond  to  the 
numbered  blanks  under  the  WORDS.  The 
WORDS  forni  an  acrostic:  the  first  letter  of  each 
spells  the  name  of  the  author  and  the  title  of 
the  work  from  which  the  quotation  is  taken. 

The  letter  in  the  upper  right-hand  comer  of 
each  square  indicates  the  WORD  containing  the 
letter  to  be  entered  in  that  square.  Contest  rules 
and  the  solution  to  last  month's  puzzle  appear 
on  page  79. 

CLUES 

A.  Sustain;  experience 


B.   Fathoming; 
sounding 


C.  Wife  of  Nereus  and 
mother  of  the 
Nereids 

D.  Baggage;  supplies 
carried  by  an  army 


E.  Haing  S.  Ngor  got 
an  Oscar  for  his 
work  in  this  1984 
film  (2  wds.  after 
The) 

F.  1952  Steinbeck  nov- 
el (3  wds.) 

G.  Vessel  with  three 
hulls 

H.  Harried,  put-upon 
(hyph.) 

I.    Fervor 


J.    Defeat,  best 

K.  The  beginning  stage 
of  anything 

L.  Type  of  electrically 
propelled  vehicle  (2 
wds.) 

M.  Produces  continu- 
ously with  some  ef- 
fort (2  wds.) 

N.  Feature  imputed  to  a 
tippler  who  doesn't 
get  tipsy  (2  wds.) 
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O.  Ttading  center,  mart 
P.    2nd  looies 

Q.  Unconventional 

R.  Fortified  place, 
stronghold 

S.   Presbyters;  seniors; 
officials 

T    Menacing;  vigorous- 
ly energetic 

U.  Cereal  grass,  some- 
times a  source  of 
sugar  and  syrup 

V.  1918  film  starring 
Elmo  Lincoln  (4 
wds.) 

W.  "The  waves  roar  and 
— "  (Arnold,  "The 
Rirsaken  Merman") 

X.  Entreating 

Y.   Characters,  geezers 

Z.   Members  of  a  secret 
organization  also 
called  the  American 
parry  (hyph.) 
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CUT  I A  FILM. 


CUT  A  DEAL. 
CUT  A  DRUG. 
CUT  A  FRIEND. 
CUT  TO  THE  HEART  OF 
"a  talent  that  is 
breathtaking." 

—New  Yorker 


a  novel  by 

MADISON 

SMARTT 

BELL 


Author  of 

The  Washington 

ISquare  Ensemble 

'^nd  Waiting  for  the 

End  of  the  World 


^'Above  all,  she  tells 
good  stories''* 

And  those  who  ought  to  know  agree: 

"Mary  Hood  is  not 

a  good  writer, 
she  is  a  great  writer." 

—  PAT  CONROY 

*i  reckon  you  will  want  to 
raise  your  voice,  as  I  do, 
in  praise  of  Mary  Hood." 

— GEORGE  GAKRKTT 

"These  full-to-bursting  stories 
seem  to  tell  themselves." 

—AMY  HEMPEL 


'Publishers  Weekly 


% 


ICKNCK 
CELDS 


ENUS 


BLUE 

MARY 
HOOD 


LETTERS 

C'()iui>ii(ed  from  page  6 

students?)  don't  care  about  problems 
of  such  a  low  order.  Why  didn't  a  sin- 
gle one  of  them  mention  anthropolo- 
gy's unemployment  crisis?  It  is  cer- 
tainly as  much  on  the  minds  of  many 
anthropologists  as  the  ferment  of 
ideas  Sass  describes. 

Linda  A.  Rahben 
University  of  Iowa 
Iowa  City,  Iowa 


Correction 

The  June  Index  incorrectly  report- 
ed the  number  of  "telephone-related" 
deaths  in  1985.  In  fact,  it  is  not 
known  how  many  of  the  1 1 ,000  "tele- 
phone-related" injuries  were  fatal. 


August  Index  Sources 

I  Center  for  War,  Peace  and  the  News 
Media  (New  York  University)/Roper  Or- 
ganization (New  York  City);  2  Strategic 
Studies  Program  (University  of  Calgary); 
3  Federation  of  American  Scientists 
(Washington,  D.C.);  4,  5,  6,  7,  8  U.S. 
Census  Bureau;  9  National  Center  for 
Health  Statistics  (Hyattsville,  Md.);  10 
National  Association  of  Treasurers  of  Re- 
ligious Institutions  (Silver  Spring,  Md.); 

II  Catholic  Information  Center  (Wash- 
ington, D.C. );  12  Central  American  His- 
torical Institute  (Washington,  D.C);  13 
Central  Intelligence  Agency;  14  Wall 
Street  Journal;  15,  16  New  York  Times;  17 
"A  Study  of  Juvenile  Shoplifting,"  by 
George  P.  Moschis  (Georgia  State  Uni- 
versity); 18  Wall  Street  Journal;  19 
Harper's  research;  20  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation (Washington,  D.C);  21  Viacom 
(Westwood,  Calif);  22  Bruce  Sanford 
(Baker  &.  Hostetler,  Washington,  DC); 
23  Manc/rester  Guardian  Weekly;  24  Port 
Authority  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey; 
25  Worldport  (Los  Angeles);  26  Western 
U.S.  Lifesaving  Association  (Huntington 
Beach,  Calif.);  27  Warner-Lambert 
(Morris  Plains,  N.J.);  28,  29  Michael  Hill 
(University  of  Minnesota  at  Duluth);  30 
Market  Compilation  and  Research  Bu- 
reau (North  Hollywood,  Calif);  31  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics;  32  U.S.  Cen- 
sus Bureau;  33,  34  Robm  Weir  (Washing- 
ton, DC);  35  U.S.  Federal  Savings  & 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation;  36  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Ethics;  37  U.S. 
Postal  Service;  38  Working  With  Dreams, 
by  Montague  Ullman  (Jeremy  P.  Tarcber, 
Los  Angeles);  39,  40  R.H.  Bruskin  (New 
Brunswick,  N.J.). 


25  FREE 
pairs  of 

Wright  Arch 

Preserver® 

Shoes. 

Yes!  25  pairs  of 
America's  finest 
men's  shoes  will 
be  given  to  25  people 
who  answer  this  ad.  On  September  30 
we  will  draw  25  names  from  those  who 
send  for  our  FREE  catalog.  Each  will 
choose  a  pair  of  WRIGHT  ARCH 
PRESERVER  SHOES  priced  up  to 
$149!  Mail  this  coupon  for  FREE  cata- 
log and  YOUR  chance  to  win  these 
famous  shoes. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 
Executive  Shoes,  Dept.  926,  Box  E 

Rockland,  MA 02370 

Enter  me  in  the  Free  drawing,  and  send  Free 
catalog  of  Wright  Arch  Preserver  Shoes. 

(PLEASE  PRINT) 


City 


Zip 


So,  Rex  was  having 

one  of  those  days,  and 

he  ate  your  favorite 

issue  o{  Harper  sJ 


Most  issues  are  still  available. 
Send  all  inquiries  to: 

Back  Issue  Sales 

Harper's  Magazine 

666  Broadway 

NewYork,  NY  10012 


CLASSIFIED 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Bertrand  Russell  Society.  Information;  HM, 
RD  1.  Box  409,  Coopersburg,  Pa.  18036. 

Hemlock  Society.  POB  66218,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  90066.  (213)  391-1871. 

BOOKS 

Good  used  books — wide  variety.  Intelligent 
selection.  Libraries  buy  regularly;  you  can 
too!  History',  fiction,  social  sciences,  litera- 
ture, miscellaneous  subjects.  Send  $1  for  list- 
ing of  20,000  titles  and  prices.  Editions, 
Desk  H,  Boiceville,  N.Y.  12412. 

Locating  out-of-print  books  our  specialty. 
Avonlea  Books,  Box  74E,  Main  Station, 
^X^'hlte  Plains,  N.Y.  10602.  (914)  946-5923. 

Transatlantic  Bookhunters,  Matawan,  N.J. 
07747.  Search  fee,  anv  book,  .A.merican  or 
British,  $1. 

Old  bookscout  locates  out-of-print  books. 
Write:  Greenmantle,  Box  1324HP,  Cul- 
peper,  Va.  22701-6324. 

Book  out  of  print?  Complete  search  service. 
Montara  Mountain  Books,  Box  553j,  EI  Gra- 
nada, Calif  94018. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

Counselors  needed.  Millions  seeking  credit. 
Equal  Opportunity  Foundation,  Box  10323- 
H,  Marina  Del  Rev,  Calif  90295. 

Homeworkers!  We  pay  60  cents  for  each  en- 
velope you  return  to  us  according  to  instruc- 
tions. Write:  Distributors,  Box  431 -HP, 
Lynbrook,  N.Y.  11563. 

$10— $360  weekly.  Master  commission 
mailing.  Home  operated.  Sincerely  interest- 
ed, rush  self-addressed  envelope:  Headquar- 
ters-HMC,  POB  SCI,  Woodstock,  111. 
60098. 

Hundreds  weekly!  Become  circular  mailer. 
No  quotas.  Sincerely  interested,  rush  stamped 
envelope.  National  Mailing,  Box  19759- 
HA8,  San  Diego.  Calif  92119. 

Riches  in  mail  order.  Details:  6823  Hill- 
mont,  Dallas,  Tex.  75217. 


EDUCATION 


British  degrees,  including  higher  doctorates 
in  most  subjects.  Programs  are  designed  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  appropriately 
qualified  individuals.  For  a  prospectus  send 
$8  to:  Somerset  Universirs .  llminster,  Som- 
erset, England  TA19  OBQ. 

Foreign  languages  for  children.  Spnnghiard 
audio-cassette  programs  in  Spanish,  French, 
German.  $21.95  each,  postpaid.  (Conn, 
residents  add  sales  tax. )  Money-back  guaran- 
tee. .^udio-Forum,  Dept.  231,  Guilford, 
Conn.  06437.  (203)  453-9794. 


Latin  lives  on.  333  common  words  that  are 
letter-for-letter  identical  in  Latin  and  En- 
glish. A  must  for  teachers  of  Latin,  English, 
etc.  List  and  article  by  novelist  Bruce  Dei- 
trick  Price,  first  published  in  Pnnceton  Alum- 
ni Weekly.  For  reprint  send  $1  for  postage 
and  handling  to  Word-Wise  Educational 
Services.  WWES,  Box  21212,  Midtoun  Sta- 
tion.  New  York,  N.Y.  10129. 

Teach  abroad — here.  Current  openings  list: 

U.S.,  S7;  overseas,  S7.  Specials:  .A.ustralia, 
England,  Japan,  $7  each.  EISL,  Box  662, 
Newton,  Mass.  02102-0662. 

Superleaming!  Triple  learning  speed  through 
music — languages,  math,  data.  Empower 
memor>-.  Tap  potential.  Stressless!  Free  ex- 
cerpt, catalogue.  Superleaming,  1290  West 
11th  Ave.  #105-H3,  Vancouver,  Canada 
V6H  1K5. 

f      SpEAk  pRENCh  J 

LiliE  A  diploiviAT!      I 

Comprehensive,  self-instaictional  audio-cassette  j 

courses  used  by  US.  State  Dept.   Programmed  | 

for  easy   learning,  42   languages    in    all.  Free  I 

j    catalog.  Write:  j 

SAT  self-study  course.  Help  your  high 
school  student  earn  top  scores  on  Scholastic 
.Aptitude  Test.  Two  tutoring  cassettes  plus 
380-page  book,  $30  postpaid.  Money-back 
guarantee.  Audio-Forum,  Dept.  250,  Guil- 
ford, Conn.  06437. 

EMPLO\^ENT 

Rocky  Mountain  Employment  Newsletter. 

Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  NX'yoming.  Cur- 
rent openings.  AH  occupations.  Free  informa- 
tion! Intermountain-4R,  3115  N.  Hancock, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  80907.  (303)  630- 
7478.  ext.  418. 

California  job  and  housing  report.  Sample 
copy  $2.  Yearly  subscription  $17/12  issues. 
CAL-MAR,  Box  6117-H,  Los  Osos,  Calif 

93412. 

Write  your  own  resume.  Excellent  kit,  $8. 
Career  Success,  Box  537,  Cotes-des-Neiges, 
Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada  H3S  2V3. 

LITERARY  INTEREST 

Book  printing.  Quality  work,  low  cost.  Off- 
set or  ty'peset.  Paperbacks  or  hard-covers. 
Free  catalogue  and  price  list.  Adams  Press, 
Dept.  H,  30  Vt',  Washington,  Chicago.  111. 
60602. ^ " 

Affirmations  for  Writers.  Lawrence  Block's 
motivational  cassette  will  improve  your 
thoughts  about  yourself  and  your  wc)rk.  $12 
postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write 
¥oT  Your  Life,  3750  Estero  Blvd.  #105,  Fort 
Myers  Beach,  Fla.  33931. 


Raymond  Chandler  mystery  map.  Detailed 
lively,  full-color,  illustrated.  Includes  al 
Chandler's  novels.  S5.75  (folded),  $9  (post 
er).  .Aaron  Blake  Publishers,  1800  S.  Rob 
ertson  #130.  Los  Angeles,  Calif  90035. 

Struggling  writers.  Information,  peer-sup 
port  monthly  nc  ivsletter.  Sample  $1;  1  yea 
$15,  WI^'  Newsletter,  837-B  Archie  St. 
Eugene,  Ore.  97402. 

GOURMET 

Bittersweet  chocolate  recipes,  homey  an< 
much-requested.  Send  S3  and  SASE  t( 
Loris,  Box  201,  660  Amsterdam  Ave.,  Nev 
York,  N.Y.  10025. 

Best  three  potato  salad  baked  bean  recipes 
$3.95.  Darlene  Brooks,  Box  30274,  Loni 
Beach,  Calif  90853. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

Writing  services.  .\11  fields.  Dissertation 
thesis  assistance.  Professional,  prompt,  con 
fidential.  20,000  research  topics  on  file 
Catalogue:  $1.  Academic  Writers,  POl 
1652,  Washington,  D.C.  20013.  (202)  628 
1030;  (800)  392-2000;  24-hour  service 
MasterCard. 

Publish  your  book!  Join  our  successful  au 
thors.  Publicity-,  advertising,  beautiful  hooks 
.A.11  subjects  invited.  Send  for  fact-fille( 
booklet  and  free  manuscript  report.  Carl 
ton  Press.  Dept.  HZZ,  1 1  West  32nd  St. 
New  York.  N.Y,  10001, 

Looking  for  a  publisher?  Leam  how  you  car 
have  vour  book  published,  promoted,  dis 
tnbuted.  Send  for  free  booklet:  HP-2,  Van 
tage  Press,  516  West  34th  St.,  New  York 
NA,  10001, I 

Handwriting  analysis  by  a  graduate  of  th<} 
graphology'  workshop  at  the  New  School  to 
Social  Research,  $25,  Marv  L.  Orloff,  154^^ 
York  Ave.,  New  York,  N,Y',  10028, 

Write  away  your  blues.  Our  approach  tc 
emotional  and  psychological  problem-reso- 
lution is  rooted  in  written  correspondence. 
Since  we  are  anonymous,  we  can  provide  the 
objective  advice  lacking  in  family,  friends, 
lovers,  etc.  Our  small  professional  staff  ii 
qualified  to  tackle  even  your  most  intimate 
problems  and  strongly  believes  that  writing 
about  your  troubles  is  the  quickest  way  tc 
purge  them.  We  are  ready  to  help.  Send  $2C 
to  J,  Cook,  1092  Natoma  St,,  San  Francis- 
co, Calif  94103. 

Writing,  research,  statistics — all  fields. 
Highest  quality.  Confidential,  Research  Ser- 
vices, Box  48862,  Niles,  III.  60648.  (312) 

774-5284. 

Manuscripts  professionally  edited,  typed. 
Specialized  writing.  Marye  Myers.  Box 
1019,  S.  Pasadena,  Calif  91030-1019. 


CLASSIFIED  R.A.TES:  Minimum  ten  words.  One  time,  Sl,S5  per  word;  three  times,  SI, 75  per  word;  six  times,  $1,65  per  word;  rwelve  times,  $1.50  per  word. 
Telephone  numbers  count  as  two  words,  as  do  box  numbers,  Z!F  codes  count  as  one  word,  CL.ASSIFIED  D1SPL.A.Y;  Minimum  one  inch.  One  time,  $115  pei 
column  inch;  three  times.  SI  10  per  column  inch;  six  times,  $105  per  column  inch;  rwelve  times,  $90  per  column  inch.  The  closing  for  classified  copy  is  the 
first  of  the  month,  two  months  prior  to  issue  date,  Prepa\Tnent  is  required.  Make  checks  payable  to  Harper's  Magazine  and  send  to  Harper's  Classified,  66t 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10012.  Include  telephone  number  on  all  correspondence.  Address  inquiries  to  Kathleen  Quinn,  Classified  Advertising  Manager. 
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Librarian  will  conduct  research  at  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress.  Bibliographies  a  specialty. 
(202)  546-1251. 

Write  impressive  r^sum^s  using  our  profes- 
sional guidelines  and  samples.  $3.  R^sum^ 
Expert,  Box  7476,  Pasadena,  Tex.  77508. 

PUBLICATIONS  ~ 

Jesus  never  existed!  Scholarly  booklet  proves 
Flavius  Josephus  created  fictional  Jesus,  Gos- 
pels. $4.  Vector,  Box  6215-H,  Bellevue, 
Wash.  98008. 

"Questions  and  Concepts."  Educational 
monthly  ot  challenging  questions  (answers 
included  separately)  on  current  events  and 
issues,  geography,  science,  technology,  vo- 
cabulary, history,  and  more.  Also  includes 
miscellaneous  facts  and  thoughts,  plus 
unique  exercises  in  creativity  and  abstrac- 
tion. Stimulating,  well  designed.  For  those 
who  love  to  think.  $2/issue  to  The  Louns- 
berry  Group,  Box  232,  Endwell,  N.Y. 
13760. 

Iconoclastic  icons.  Free  catalogue.  Beyond 
Belief,  Box  1651,  Kailua,  Hawaii  96734. 

REAL  ESTATE 

Chesapeake  Bay  country,  Maryland's  East- 
em  Shore.  Waterfront  homes,  lots,  estates, 
farms,  marinas,  inns.  Hogans  Agency,  Main 
St.,RockHill,Md.  21661.  (301)639-7051. 

TRAVEL 

Overseas  opportunities.  Employment,  edu- 
cation, living,  budget  travel:  bimonthly 
guide.  Free  back  issues  summary.  Transitions 
Publishing,  Box  344,  Dept.  HM-1,  Am- 
herst,  Mass.  01004. 

Save  on  unusual  cruises.  Freighters,  yachts, 
mini-cruises,  group  discount  cruises,  expedi- 
tions. Deluxe  accommodations.  TravLtips 
Association,  Box  188B1,  Flushing,  N.Y. 
11358. 

Order    foreign    currency    by    phone.    175 

countries.  Visa,  MC,  check,  cash  accepted. 
(713)  654-1900.  Texas  Foreign  Exchange 
Inc.,  1130  Travis,  Dept.  H,  Houston,  Tex. 
77002-5967.  Est.  1975. 

The  Getaway  Report.  Travel  newsletter. 
Free  issue.  Write:  Murray,  10985  Fruitland, 
Box  209H.  Studio  City,  Calif  91604. 

VACATIONS 

St.  Barthelemy,  EW.I.  Call  Wimco:  (800) 
932-3222.  Reservations  for  100  villas  and 
hotels  on  secluded  French  island.  Summer 
rates  from  $46 5 /week. 

Linekin  Bay  Sailing  Resort.  Fleet  of  sail- 
boats, two-masted  schooner,  sailing  instruc- 
tions, heated  pool,  tennis.  Write  for  folder. 
Boothbay  Harbor,  Me.  04538. 

Academy  St.  B&B.  Country  elegance  in  a 
B&.B  inn.  Recreational  lake  area,  gourmet 
breakfast.  Hawley,  Pa.  $45/$50  dbl.  (717) 
226-3430. 

PERSONALS 

Cultured  Orientals  desire  correspondence/ 
friendship.  Correspondence,  3857  Birch, 
Suite  596-H,  Newport  Beach,  Calif  92660. 


Single  Booklovers  gets  cultured  singles  of  all 
ages  acquainted.  Nationwide.  Established 
1970.  Write  SBL,  Box  117,  Gradyville,  Pa. 
19039.  or  call  (215)  358-5049. 

Asian  singles  wish  correspondence  for  friend- 
ship, cultural  exchange.  Sunshine  Interna- 
tional, Dept.  NA,  Box  260,  N.  Hollywood, 
Calif.  91603. 

Meet  Christian  singles.  Nationwide.  Phone 
or  mail  introductions.  No  fee,  donations  only. 
Write:  Box  9020-WE,  Van  Nuys,  Calif 
91409. 

Sincere,  intelligent  singles  in  the  Philip- 
pines seek  correspondence  with  cultured 
gentlemen.  Free  information.  Filam,  Box 
A3713-H,  Chicago,  111.  60690. 

Art  Lovers'  Network  connects  single,  art- 
loving  gentlepersons.  A.L.N. ,  Box  5106, 
Westport,  Conn.  06881. 

Classical  Music  Lovers'  Exchange.  Nation- 
wide link  between  unattached  music  lovers. 
CMLE,  Box  31.  Pelham,  N.Y.  10803. 

Asian  singles  want  correspondence,  friend- 
ship. Photos,  details:  World  Friends,  Box 
15010HA,  Sacramento,  Calif  95851. 

The  Letter  Exchange  tor  intelligent  conver- 
sation. A  meeting  of  minds,  not  bodies. 
Send  SASE  for  details:  LEX-H,  Albany, 
Calif  94706-0218. 

Meet  others  worldwide  for  hobbies,  sports, 
correspondence,  vacations.  Friends  nearby, 
seventy  countries  worldwide.  Electronic  Ex- 
change, Box  68-H4,  Manhattan  Beach, 
Calif  90266. 

Best  herb  catalogue  anywhere.  Free  sam- 
ples. Send  $1  (refundable)  to  Penn  Herb, 
601-KN.  Second.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19123. 


Art  Lovers'  Exchange.  Unattached  fine-arts 
lovers  get  acquainted.  Nationwide.  Write: 
ALX,  Box  265,  Bensalem,  Pa.  19020. 

Asian  Singles  want  friendship,  correspon- 
dence. Photos,  details:  World  Friends,  Box 
1501  OH  A,  Sacramento,  Calif  95851. 

MERCHANDISE  ~ 

Put  a  little  music  in  your  life.  Twelve  origi- 
nal music-art  postcards — framing,  mailing. 
$6  postpaid.  Redbird  Art,  5  Swallow  Lane, 
Levittown,  N.Y.  11756. 


HANGOUTS 

The  Most  Comfortable 
Hammock  Ever  Made 
'l-SOO-HANGOUT  or  (303)  449-8896 


Old  editions  specializing  in  art,  antiques, 
cartography,  marine,  military.  New  England 
town  histories  and  genealogies,  philosophy, 
psychology,  and  other  out-of-print  general 
subjects.  Large  variety  of  old  prints,  hand- 
colored  U.S.  and  territorial  maps,  original 
Winslow  Homer  woodcuts.  Prompt  atten- 
tion mail-telephone  inquiries:  (207)  646- 
8785.  Douglas  N.  Harding  Rare  Book  and 
Print  Center,  Rt.  1,  Wells,  Me.  04090. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Believe  upon  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  thou 
shall  be  saved.  Acts.  16:31. 

Positive  social  change  through  genetic  engi- 
neering. $2.  Box  86490,  San  Diego,  Calif 
92138. 


SOLUTION  TO  THE  JULY  PUZZLE 


NOTES  FOR  "BIRDS/BEES" 

The  seven  unclued  birds:  SEAGULL,  aiCKER,  BITTERN,  OSTRICH,  OR 
TOLAN,  KESTREL,  PELICAN.  1.  GABBING,  GA(I)NG;  2.  BUFFING,  UFFING 
hidden;  3.  CABOOSE,  CA(00)SE;  4.  OFF-E  {gret)-RED;  5.  POSITED,  ana 
gram;  6.  BLEAKER,  LEAKER,  two  meanings;  7.  WAKEFUL  (anagram) 
8.  (puOFINALES;  9.  BATTERY,  ATTERY,  anagram;  10.  BALLAST,  A-L 
LAST;  11.  TIMBREL,  Tl(reversal).MREL  (anagram);  12.  BAT  RACK,  A 
TRACK;  13.  GNAS(reversal)-HER;  14-  VIBRATE,  VI-RATE;  15 
CO(M)lCAL,  anagram;  16.  P(arrot)-EST(l)ER  (anagram);  17.  BOMBAST 
OMAST;  18.  MAR-ITA-L(ocal);  19.  BEECHES,  "each  is";  20.  RIBWORT 
R-I.WORT(h);  21.  G(rackles)-ENETIC  (anagram);  22.  STROBES 
STROES,  anagram;  23.  BANDLET,  A(ND)LET.  anagram;  24.  TENABLE 
TENALE,  reversal;  25.  AEROBES,  A(E)ROES,  anagram;  26.  ENROBED 
ENROED,  anagram;  27.  FOIBLES,  F(0.  .  .)ILES,  anagram;  28.  BLINKED 
LINKED,  two  meanings;  29.  SCABIES,  SCAIES,  anagram;  30.  BIONICS,  I 
ONICS  (anagram). 


SOLUTION  TO  JULY  EXDUBLE  ACROSTIC  (NO.  43).  (WILLIAM)  shakes," 
THE  SHREW.  Say  that  she  rail;  why  then  I'll  tell  her  plain  /  She  sings  as  sweeri- 
that  she  frown;  I'll  say  she  looks  as  clear  /  As  morning  roses  newly  wash''!  -  ■ 
and  will  not  speak  a  word;  /  TTien  I'll  commend  her  volubility. 


,  :  ■^;:NOOF 
.:.-i.«ic:  /  Say 
..he  be  mute 


CONTEST  RULES:  Send  the  quotation,  the  name  of  the  author, 
with  your  name  and  address,  to  Double  Acrostic  No.  44,  Har 
York,  N.Y.  10012.  If  you  already  subscribe  to  Harper's  Maga?- 
mailing  label.  Entries  must  be  received  by  August  8.  Se         -  . 
opened  at  random  will  receive  one-year  subscriptions  re 
printed  in  the  September  issue.  Winners  of  Double  Acn 
Wisconsin;  Marilyn  Bowden,  Miami  Beach,  Florida;       i  K' 
New  Jersey. 
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G 


llue  answers  may  be  entered  in  any  direc- 
tion— horizontal,  vertical,  or  diagonal — so  long 
as  they  remain  within  the  confines  of  the  diagram; 
the  solver  must  work  out  their  placement.  When 
the  diagram  is  completed,  a  quotation  will  appear 
in  the  shaded  squares  around  the  perimeter,  read- 
ing clockwise  from  the  upper  left  comer,  and  the 
author's  name  will  appear  in  the  shaded  squares 
in  the  center.  Clue  answers  include  six  proper 
names.  Variant  spellings  appear  in  13  and  27.  The 
solution  to  last  month's  puzzle  appears  on  page 
79. 

Clues 

1.  Bird  not  able  to  fly  overhead  buries  it  (4) 

2.  Sensing  disaster,  they  aspire  to  lieutenant  j.g. 
grade  (7) 

2.  Pitcher  removed  from  game,  we  rallied  (4) 

3.  Singular  technique?  In  public  relations  this  would 
become  proper  (4) 

4.  Make  law  court  finally  apply  the  stick  in  reversal  (5) 

5.  One  doubled  back  for  grandmother  (4) 

5.  Unequaled  once  Huns  got  beaten  (8) 

6.  Want  to  be  bom  Democratic  (4) 

7.  Feathers,  with  one  missing  in  the  middle.  Nuts  (6) 

8.  Get  engaged  during  game  show  (4) 

8.  Possessive  sap  (4) 

9.  Going  west,  it's  on  one  side  of  Truckee  River!  (4) 

10.  Cue:  a  bed  he  rumpled!  (9) 

11.  Men  shunning  marriage,  with  Suzanne  to  go  after  (5) 

12.  Reagan,  in  the  extremes  of  despondence,  to  get  a  buzz 
on? (5) 

13.  Dillon's  dull  fmish  (4) 

14.  Scraps  could  display  worth  to  us  (6,3) 

15.  Result  of  a  very  small  measure  of  moisture?  (6) 

16.  Dirty  bum  gets  little  credit  up  front — practically  noth- 
ing (5) 

16.  Salmon  preserved  in  alcohol  (4) 

17.  European  city  in  which  lover  loses  love  (4) 

18.  Simmer  in  October's  clothing  (wool)  (6) 

19.  What  doctors  bend  around  25  percent  of  patients?  (6) 

20.  Press  closely  edited,  sent  French  article  (6) 

21.  Being  excessively  male  but  loveless  is  an  indication  of  a 
fast  mover  (4) 

22.  Fish  that  eats  voraciously,  i.e.,  crab,  snakes  ^6) 

22.  Scary  story  about  one  making  heaps  (7) 

23.  The  talent  for  healing  bums  envelops  one  master  (8) 

24.  Small  bird,  sort  jf  teal  seen  around  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland  (6) 
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25.  Bare.  . .  and  pure,  untortunately  (7) 

26.  Escort  exasperatingly  shows  some  gray  matter  (6) 

27.  Lover  takes  one  two  times  in  small  boat  (7) 

28.  Crash,  losing  head — an  unusual  thing,  he  thinks  (8) 

29.  Fungus  or  elm  blight  (5) 

30.  Selection  from  disc:  historic  rock,  somewhat  flaky  (6) 

31.  Extremist  could  be  artful  when  embracing  female  (5) 

32.  S/M,  for  each  side,  is  mean  (5) 

33.  Most  intimate  the  music  is  arranged  to  include  a  bit  of 
Mozart  (9) 

34.  Explosive  energy  inside  dwelling .  .  .  that's  only  tempo- 
rary (4) 

35.  Flirt  with  mother — she  stopped  short  (4) 

36.  Priest  who  supervises  one  in  study  (4) 

37.  Hot  to  trot?  On  the  contrary,  showing  fidelity  (5) 

38.  Kind  of  energy-  needed  to  sail  around  lake  (5) 

39.  Get  an  edge  with  this  painting's  color  quality  (8) 

40.  Wonder  how  Net  centerman  might  work  out  (12) 

41.  Ache,  although  in  good  condition?  Just  the  opposite!  (6) 

42.  Toot,  and  get  dewy-eyed  (4) 

43.  There's  gold  on  both  sides  of  most  of  the  pen  (6) 

44.  Hamlet's  opening  speech  almost  given  for  his  friend?  (7) 

45.  It's  an  imperfection  being  homy,  using  cunning  to 
chase  wife  (4) 

46.  Dead  gusher  becomes  live  (5) 

47.  Vacation  spot  w-here  half  in  saunas  moved  to  the  other 
side  (6) 

48.  Shipboard  member!  (3) 

49.  Pastor's  initial  project  is  to  do  this!  (6) 


Contest  Rules:  Send  completed  diagram  with  name  and  address  to  "Marginal  Obser\'ation,"  Harper's  Magazine,  666  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10C12.  If  you  alreadv  subscribe  to  Harper's  .Magajuie,  please  include  a  copy  of  your  latest  mailing  label.  Senders  of  the  first  three 
correct  solutions  opened  at  random  will  receive  one-year  subscriptions  to  Harper's  Magazine.  Winners'  names  will  be  printed  in  the  October 
issue.  Winners  of  the  June  pu::le,  "Eponsins,"  are  Michelle  Horowitz,  Falls  Church,  Virginia;  Shirley  Bentley,  Peoria,  Illinois;  and  J. 
Blackwell,  Toronto,  Ontario. 
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SURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING:  Cigarette 
Smoke  Contains  Carbon  Monoxide. 


Kings  8  nig  "tar,"  0  5  mg  nicotine- 
100's  10  mg"tar;'0  7  mg  nicotine 
av.per  cigarette.  FTC  Report  Feb.'85. 
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The  low  tar  fJavQM break 


HERETCHMY 
GONE  TO  MALL 


When  Steve  Handelsman  sent  back  a 
story  on  the  famine  in  Africa  to  WNBC- 
TV  in  New  York,  he  was  part  of  their  local 
news  team. 

He  was  also  part  of  the  team  at 
KNBC  in  Los  Angeles,  and  the  three  other 
NBC-owned  stations  in  Chicago, 
Washington  and  Cleveland  when  their 
viewers  saw  the  story. 

You  see,  Steve  is  part  of  a  very 
special  news  unit— investigative  reporters 
and  production  crews  covering  major 
stories  around  the  world  for  the  NBC- 
owned  stations— from  a  local  point 
of  view. 

It's  technology  and  dedication  that 


make  it  work.  All  of  our  stations  use  the 
latest,  most  sophisticated  equipment, 
which  allows  them  to  transmit  and  receive 
news  pictures  by  satellite  from  right  in  the 
thick  of  things.  In  addition,  each  station 
has  (or  will  soon  hove)  a  mini-truck  that  is 
not  only  a  satellite  transmitter  itself,  but 
has  radios,  telephones  and  access  to 
research  and  wire  copy.  This  "newsroom 
on  wheels"  enables  them  to  broadcast 
from  virtually  anywhere  in  the  nation,  and 
most  places  around  the  world. 

So  that  whenever,  and  wherever 
there's  a  story— like  tracking  down 
Mengele  in  the  jungles  of  Brazil  or  a 
menacing  hurricane  along  the  Gulf  coast, 


covering  the  arms  talks  in  Geneva  or 
catching  the  downfall  of  Marcos  in 
Manila,  Steve  is  there  when  the  story  is 
breaking— and  so  are  our  viewers. 

With  technology  like  this  and 
reporters  like  Steve,  we  bring  to  the  news 
an  immediacy  and  a  comprehensiveness 
unmatched  by  any  station  group.  So  it's 
not  surprising  that  our  advertisers  benefit 
as  much  as  our  audiences.  After  all,  the 
more  interesting  the  show,  the  more 
interested  the  viewer 

That's  why  Steve  may  not  know 
where  he'll  be  from  one  day  to  the  next- 
but  we  do. 

Right  where  the  story  is. 
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LETTERS 


Billy  Budd  Died 
For  Whose  Sins? 

I  have  admired  Stephen  Vizinczey's 
writing  since  I  first  read  In  Praise  of 
Older  Women  in  the  1960s,  and  I  agree 
with  the  general  point  he  makes  in 
"Engineers  of  a  Sham"  [Harper's  Mag- 
azine, June]  about  there  being  two  ba- 
sic kinds  of  literature — one  that  helps 
you  be  a  "free  citizen"  and  one  that 
helps  others  manipulate  you. 

But  when  Vizinczey  argues  that 
Herman  Melville's  Billy  Budd  is  a  sort 
of  primer  on  authoritarian  manipula- 
tion— that  it  doesn't  help  you  think 
and  act  as  a  free  citizen  but  rather  sti- 
fles you — he  grossly  distorts  one  of 
Melville's  most  complex  books. 

For  most  of  his  life  Melville  was  at 
war  with  authority — the  authority  of 
the  state,  of  religion,  of  God  himself 
He  believed  authority  to  be  corrupt, 
deceptive,  and  totally  unreliable, 
even  when  it  was  in  the  hands  of  es- 
sentially good  and  kind  men  such  as 
Captain  Vere  in  Billy  Budd.  The  hor- 
ror for  Melville  was  that  authority  in 
all  guises  is  destructive — and  impossi- 
ble to  escape. 

Melville's  world  is  an  evil  place 
where  innocence  and  goodness  ha\  e 
no  value,  even  in  God's  eyes.  The  in- 
nocent will  be  victimized;  the  good 
will  confront  evil  and  be  either  cor- 
rupted by  it  or  destroyed.  And  this  has 
been  true,  Melville  maintained,  since 

Harper's  Magazine  welcomes  Letters  to  the 
Editor.  Short  letters  are  more  likely  to  be  puh- 
lished.  and  all  letters  are  subject  to  editing. 
Letters  must  be  typed  double -spaced;  volume 
precludes  individual  acknowledgment. 


"the  Marplot  of  Eden""  (his  phrase) 
first  entered  the  Garden  and  spoke 
to  Eve. 

Billy  Budd  is  an  innocent,  serving 
on  a  warship;  Claggart,  the  master  of 
arms,  has  been  told  by  Captain  Vere 
to  use  any  method  he  chooses  to  keep 
the  men  in  line.  When  Billy — in  righ- 
teous anger  at  having  been  unjustly 
accused  o{  organizing  a  mutiny — 
strikes  and  kills  Claggart,  he  learns 
that  despite  the  pieties  of  religion  and 
politics,  the  individual  is  doomed  un- 
less he  fits  into  the  system.  Billy,  and 
all  of  us,  are  alone  in  a  hostile  uni- 
verse. Perhaps  a  reward  awaits  us  in 
another  life,  but  there  is  no  salvation 
here. 

Billy  Budd,  then,  is  not  a  story  that 
makes  us  fall  in  line  with  authority.  It 
is  more  like  Orwell's  J  984:  it  gives  us  a 
stringent  dose  of  existential  Angst. 

James  D.  Pendleton 

Virginia  Commonwealth  University  . 

Richmond,  Va. 


Poor  Melville!  Nobody  must  have 
warned  him  about  irony,  as  we  now 
warn  our  composition  students.  Read- 
ers may  miss  the  irony,  we  tell  stu- 
dents, and  if  they  do,  they  will  miss 
the  meaning  also.  Stephen  Vizinczey 
read  Billy  Budd  and  missed  it. 

Far  from  condoning  submission  to 
authority,  Melville  in  Billy  Btuid  warns 
against  precisely  this  danger.  He  cau- 
tions us  to  be  wary  not  only  of  the 
Claggarts  of  the  world — those  whose 
evil  is  easily  recognized — but  also  of 
the  Captain  Veres,   whose  evil  is 
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cloaked  in  the  guise  of  good.  How 
could  any  reader  not  understand  the 
irony  of  Billy's  cry,  as  he  ascends  into 
the  rosy  dawn:  "God  bless  Captain 
Vere!"?  Billy,  the  embodiment  of 
Emersonian  optimism,  is  intended  to 
serve  as  a  warning  against  the  naive 
transcendentalist  belief  that  evil  is 
merely  the  absence  ot  good. 

Evil  is  a  powerful  force  that  must  be 
reckoned  with — that's  Melville's  un- 
derstanding of  it.  We  must  learn  to 
read  evil  in  supposed  good,  and  not 
count  on  innocence. 

Poor  Melville!  How  could  he  have 
guessed  that  in  the  twentieth  century 
a  literal-minded  critic  would  so  mis- 
read his  work — and  that  a  respected 
magazine  would  publish  a  piece  based 
on  such  a  misreading?  Or  did  I  miss 
the  point?  Perhaps  Vizinczey  is  being 
ironic. 

Elizabeth  McMahan 
Hudson,  111. 


Stephen  Vizinczey's  analysis  be- 
trays a  limited  understanding  of  point 
of  view  in  literature.  Why  should  a 
reader  of  Melville  assume  (as  Vizin- 
czey does)  that  the  author  and  his 
Weltanschauung  are  to  be  found,  neat- 
ly encapsulated,  in  any  one  of  his 
characters?  What  evidence  does  Viz- 
inczey muster  for  this?  How  does  he 
infer  that  Melville  intends  to  present 
himself  to  us  in  Vere? 

Many  of  the  high  school  sopho- 
mores I  teach  read  Billy  Budd.  The 
kind  of  authority  they  discover  there 
does  not  daunt  them  or  make  them 
docile;  they  tend  to  reject  it.  And  the 
book  tends  to  make  them  angry.  They 
are  apparently  not  as  literal  in  their 
reading  as  Vizinczey,  but  then  they 
have  no  ideological  axes  to  grind 
when  they  sit  down  to  read. 

Bob  Voorhees 

Cincinnati  Country^  Day  School 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

I  admire  a  man  who  can  get  angry 
about  fiction,  so  I  greatly  enjoyed  Ste- 
phen Vizinczey's  piece  about  the  way 
novels  corrupt  our  anti-authoritarian 
urges.  Too  bad  he  doesn't  know  how 
to  read  fiction. 

It  has  been  at  least  a  decade  since  a 
critic  has  taken  Captain  Vere  at  his 


word  on  the  legal  necessity  of  hanging 
Billy  Budd.  (See  my  The  Failure  oj  the 
Word:  The  Protagonist  as  Lawyer  in 
Modem  Fiction,  Yale,  1984.)  Literary 
analysts  and  legal  ones  as  well  per- 
ceive that  Vere's  rush  to  hang  Budd 
reflects  his  own  temporary  insanity 
and  not  the  dictates  of  the  law.  But 
more  to  Vizinczey's  point:  Melville 
clearly  identifies  this  insanity  (and 
wants  us  to).  Melville  also  identifies 
the  cause  of  the  insanity:  Vere's  rival- 


ry with  Admiral  Nelson,  an  authority 
figure  worthy  of  admiration.  We  are 
meant  to  admire  Nel.son  and  to  chal- 
lenge Vere,  and  by  extensit)n  all  those 
who  inflict  violence  upon  others 
while  professing  love,  duty,  etc. 

Yes,  as  Vizinczey  notes,  Melville 
once  said  of  truth  that  it  is  "the  silliest 
thing  under  the  sun."  But  when  he 
said  this,  he  was  talking  about  how 
hard  it  is  to  make  a  living  telling  peo- 
ple truths  they  do  not  wish  to  hear. 
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Vizinczey  got  the  quote  right  but  the 
meaning  wTong. 

Melville  also  said  that  truth  shines 
through  in  great  art;  it  is  a  shame  that 
Vizinczey  missed  this  more  important 
passage  from  Moby-Dick: 

In  this  world  of  lies,  Truth  is  forced  to  fly 
like  a  scared  white  doe  in  the  woodlands; 
and  only  by  glimpses  will  she  reveal  her- 
self, as  in  Shakespeare  and  other  masters  of 
the  great  Art  of  telling  the  truth — even 
though  it  be  covertly  and  by  snatches. 

Billy  Budd  ultimately  counsels  obe- 
dience only  to  authority  figures  (like 
Admiral  Nelson)  worthy  oi  our  trust. 
Its  covert  message  is  that  we  must  re- 
bel agamst  the  Veres  of  the  world  and 
everything  they  stand  for.  That  Viz- 
inczey  misses  this  message  supports 
Melville's  view  of  readers:  they  can't 
grasp  the  truth. 

Richard  Weisberg 

Benjamin  N.  Cardozo  School  of  Law 

Yeshiva  Universitv 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Stephen  Vi:inc:ey  is  right  in  be- 
lievmg  that  Melville  does  not  wish  to 
characterize  Captain  Vere  as  an  evil 
man,  but  he  is  wrong  to  imply  that 
Vere  is  to  be  understood  as  a  hero.  Nor 
are  we  to  identify  with  Billy  Budd,  es- 
pecially when  he  blesses  Vere.  Our 
true  identification  in  Billy  Bndd  is  with 
Melville,  with  the  artist  and  his  com- 
prehensive view  of  things.  Melville 
grieves  for  all,  and  for  a  world  that 
is  both  evil-seeming  and  incompre- 
hensible. 

Clarice  Owens 
Boston,  Mass. 

That  Type  of  Joyce 

Hugh  Kenner,  in  his  essay  "Type's 
Cast"  [Harper's  Magazine,  June],  men- 
tions his  inability  to  think  of  any  au- 
thor in  the  English-speaking  world 
besides  James  Joyce  who  used  the  pos- 
sibilities ot  the  typeset  page  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  "speaking,"  or  nar- 
rative, voice.  One  might  suggest  Lau- 
rence Sterne,  the  eighteenth-century 
Irish  novelist,  whose  squiggles  and 
black  pages  in  Tnstram  Shandy  are 
forebears  of  Joyce's  own  playfulness. 
A  modem  example  is  provided  by 
Joyce's  occasional  friend  and  frequent 


enemy  Wyndham  Lewis,  the  English 
painter,  noveUst,  and  founder  ot  Vor- 
ticism.  His  polemical  mafjazine  BList, 
first  published  in  the  same  year  that  A 
Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a  Yourxg  Man 
began  to  appear  in  serialization,  dem- 
onstrates far  mt>re  dramatically  than 
Joyce's  early  work  the  revolt  of  lan- 
guage against  the  hegemony  of  the 
spoken  word. 

Blast's  manifestoes  emphasize  the 
size  and  placement  ot  words  on  the 
page  as  much  as  their  meanings — im- 
porting continental  avant-garde  prac- 
tices into  English  more  thoroughly 
than  anyone  else.  Perhaps  Kenner 
tailed  to  cite  Lewis  in  this  context  be- 
cause Blast  was  primarily  didactic 
rather  than  literary.  Moreover,  Lewis 
was  rather  tame  in  his  use  of  the  page 
in  his  own  fiction,  although  the  curi- 
ous double  dashes  he  used  to  separate 
sentences  in  the  original  edition  of 
his  novel  Tarr,  now  republished  and 
"normalized"  by  Penguin,  are  at  least 
as  disruptive  to  the  reader's  sense  of 
flow  as  Joyce's  sudden  use  of  numbers 
in  Molly  Bloom's  soliloquy. 

Scott  Klein 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

With  regard  to  Hugh  Kenner's 
statement  that  Joyce's  "most  un-Irish 
act  was  dispensing  with  the  storytell- 
er," Kenner  may  not  have  been 
thinking  of  Joyce's  many  negative 
portrayals  of  the  Irish  people  as  un- 
Irish  acts.  Though  Joyceans  know 
these  portrayals  to  be  frequent  in  his 
works,  they  are  for  the  most  part  sub- 
tle— undoubtedly  not  intended  for 
the  majority  of  the  Irish  to  catch. 

Consider  perhaps  the  most  hurtful 
of  these  un-Irish  acts.  It's  in  Finnegans 
Wake.  (Kenner's  statement  concern- 
ing this  work  is  quite  correct:  there 
are  only  a  few  hundred  of  us  who 
know  the  book.  Being  among  these 
few,  I  take  this  liberty  to  display  both 
my  knowledge  and  my  pretentious- 
ness.) I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  story 
usually  called  "How  Buckley  Shot  the 
Russian  General."  In  this  passage,  a 
private  in  the  English  army — an 
Irishman,  of  course — becomes  a  hero 
by  shooting  a  Russian  general.  He 
does  it,  however,  in  the  most  dishon- 
orable way:  he  finds  the  general  be- 
hind  a   bush   at   the  sidelines  of  a 


battle,  with  his  pants  down,  defecat- 
ing. Private  Buckley  takes  advantage 
ot  the  general's  rather  compromising 
position  (no  pun  intended).  I  would 
cite  the  page  and  paragraph,  but  to 
decipher  the  passage  would  take  up 
tar  more  space  than  your  "Letters" 
column  (or  your  time)  would  permit. 
In  depicting  an  Irishman  as  such  a 
dishonorable  soldier,  Joyce  portrays 
the  Irish  in  a  most  unfavorable  light. 

David  A.  Shanen 
New  York,  N.Y. 

In  prose  fiction,  as  Hugh  Kenner 
points  out,  the  narrator  is  the  medi- 
um of  communication.  To  deperson- 
ify  the  narrative,  that  intellectual 
extrapolation  of  a  "plotted  course" 
from  a  sea  of  information,  is  to  prod 
the  reader  to  immerse  himself  in 
"meaning."  1  certainly  concur  that 
Joyce  separated  the  narrative  from  the 
"neutral"  narrator,  the  storyteller, 
and  that  by  so  doing  he  forced  himself 
to  find  a  new  way  of  telling.  What  he 
forced  himself  to  do,  I  would  argue,  is 
follow  the  patterns  and  forms  of  other 
un-narrated  arts,  specifically  music. 
Just  as  a  composer  devises  a  musical 
score,  Joyce  on  the  printed  page  com- 
posed a  "literaturical"  score. 

Of  course  Joyce  wasn't  the  first  to 
discover  that  prose  needn't  be  fol- 
lowed (read)  in  real  time — that  the 
written  page  allows,  even  encourages, 
re-viewing,  as  a  painting  does.  Nor 
was  Joyce  the  first  to  emphasize  the 
musical  in  his  prose.  The  narrators 
created  by  Henry  James,  for  example, 
do  not  unfold  their  narratives  in  typi- 
cal speech  patterns.  James  created  a 
very  Mahlerian  melodic  line: 
straightforward  in  its  basics,  but  aug- 
mented and  enriched  by  digressions 
to  the  point  that  only  with  the  most 
careful  attention  can  it  be  held  to- 
gether. Joyce,  like  James,  is  under- 
stood only  through  a  re-viewing,  a 
savoring  of  delights. 

But  the  similarity  of  Joyce's  printed 
page  to  a  musical  score  does  not  stop 
with  how  it  may  be  approached  and 
studied.  The  printed  characters  serve 
as  a  notation  directing  us  t;i  a  phonet- 
ic/semantic "performance."  That  is 
to  say,  it  is  clear  that  Joyce's  meaning 
is  embodied  in  sound.  Now,  to  be 
Continued  on  page  76 
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Refresh  my  memory.  Is  it  Upper  or  Low- 
er Silesia  that  we  are  giving  away? 

— Lloyd  George 


O 


n  July  1 1  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  was  given  command  of 
the  American  military  adventure  in 
Nicaragua,  and  on  reading  the  an- 
nouncement in  the  paper  I  was 
reminded  of  the  story  about  the 
cabinetmaker,  the  undercover  agent, 
and  the  birch  tree.  The  story  ap- 
peared some  years  ago  in  congression- 
al testimony,  and  1  made  a  note  of  it 
at  the  time  as  one  of  those  exemplary 
tales  that  cast  a  sudden  light  into  the 
abyss  of  government. 

The  CIA  apparently  wished  to  up- 
grade its  surveillance  of  Soviet  tele- 
communications, and  somebody  at 
the  agency's  headquarters  in  Virginia 
hit  upon  the  idea  of  concealing  a  lis- 
tening device  in  a  tree  somewhere  in 
the  vicinity  of  Moscow.  The  agency 
commissioned  a  Washington  cabinet- 
maker, a  craftsman  highly  regarded 
for  his  reproductions  of  Chippendale 
tables  and  chairs,  to  make  a  hollow 
birch  tree.  The  cabinetmaker  worked 
for  many  months  on  the  design,  earn- 
ing upward  of  $100,000  for  what  his 
patrons  pronounced  a  masterpiece, 
and  when  he  was  done  the  agency's 
technical  fellowship  filled  the  tree 
with  the  newest  electronics  that  mon- 
ey could  buy.  The  agency  shipped  the 
tree  to  Russia,  presumably  through 
one  of  its  more  sophisticated  freight- 
forwarding  companies  on  the  Black 
Sea,  and  the  master  technologists  in 
Virginia  congratulated  themselves  on 
their  triumph.  Alas,  the  undercover 
agent  in  Moscow  knew  as  little  about 
botany  as  he  knew  about  Chippen- 
dale chairs.  He  planted  the  birch  tree 


in  a  pine  forest,  and  within  a  matter 
of  days  the  Russians  discovered  a  gift 
of  high  technology  that  would  have 
cost  them  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  ac- 
quire from  a  debt-ridden  American 
sailor  in  San  Diego. 

The  July  announcement  of  the 
agency's  appointment  to  the  Nicara- 
guan  command  was  slightly  marred  by 
the  release,  on  the  same  day,  of  a  De- 
fense Department  report  to  the  effect 
that  the  1983  invasion  of  Grenada 
proceeded  along  the  lines  of  bungling 
farce.  The  report  made  particular 
note  of  an  almost  total  lack  of  intelli- 
gence data  about  the  island.  The  CIA 
guessed  wrong  as  to  the  whereabouts 
of  the  medical  students  whom  the 
American  troops  were  sent  to  evacu- 
ate, and  it  compounded  the  error  by 
portraying  the  military  units  on  Gre- 
nada as  "poorly  armed,  low  in  mo- 
rale," and  provided  with  "only  three 
or  four  [anti-aircraft]  guns."  All  of 
that  information  proved  incorrect. 

In  the  event,  the  invasion  succeed- 
ed only  because  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  well  aware  of  the  incompetence 
of  American  intelligence,  dispatched 
twice  the  complement  of  forces 
(ships,  troops,  helicopters)  request- 
ed by  the  commander  of  the  expedi- 
tion. 

The  CIA  over  the  years  has  given 
many  virtuoso  performances  in  the 
theater  of  geopolitical  romance.  It 
employs  a  repertory  company  of 
mimes  and  fantasts  capable  oi  believ- 
ing almost  any  nonsense  told  to  them 
in  a  paranoid  whisper  by  almost  any- 
body with  a  conspiracy  theory  to  sell. 
The  chronicle  of  the  agency's  exploits 
reads  like  a  series  of  comic  improvi- 
sations on  a  text  by  Pirandello  or 
Moliere. 

Begin,  for  instance,  with  Ngo  Dinh 


Diem,  the  Catholic  despot  whom  the 
CIA  established  as  the  bulwark  of  de- 
mocracy in  the  Buddhist  country  of 
Vietnam.  Go  next  to  the  Bay  of  Pigs, 
where  the  CIA  expected — without 
the  least  hint  of  a  plausible  reason — a 
crowd  of  grateful  peasants  to  rise  from 
the  sugar  cane  and  march,  gloriously 
and  extemporaneously,  to  Havana. 
Dwell  briefly  on  the  theor>'  of  "coun- 
terinsurgency"  that  the  CIA  promot- 
ed, with  disastrous  effect,  in  the 
mountains  north  of  Saigon.  Consider 
the  lost  guerrilla  wars  in  Laos,  Indo- 
nesia, and  Angola.  Contemplate  the 
agency's  stupidity  in  Iran,  where  its 
agents  neglected  to  learn  the  lan- 
guage and  failed  to  suspect,  much  less 
anticipate,  the  defeat  of  the  late 
Shah.  Reflect  on  the  ease  with  which 
foreign  agents  rummage  through  the 
sack  of  American  intelligence  secrets, 
or  the  aplomb  with  which  the  agency 
last  year  lost  track  of  a  Soviet  defector 
in  a  French  restaurant  in  downtown 
Washington.  Most  pertinent  to  the 
forthcoming  debacle  in  Nicaragua, 
bear  in  mind  the  CIA's  habit  of  falsi- 
fying information  to  meet  the  dreams 
and  wishes  of  the  White  House- 
telling  President  Johnson  what  he, 
wanted  to  hear  about  enemy  troop 
strength  in  Vietnam,  providing  Presi- 
dent Carter  with  statistical  proofs  of 
the  nonexistent  "energy  crisis,"  assur- 
ing President  Reagan  that  the  Carib- 
bean Sea  swarms  with  Soviet  ships 
bringing  weapons  and  communist 
subversion  to  the  innocent  coasts  of 
Central  America. 

Given  such  a  troupe  of  credulous 
footpads,  among  whom  E.  Howard 
Hunt  represents  the  norm  rather  than 
the  exception,  who  would  want  to 
lead  the  CIA  on  a  tour  of  Europe, 
much  less  into  a  clandestine  war?  I 
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suspect  that  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion has  to  do  with  the  character- 
istically American  assumptions  ot 
unhmited  virtue  and  power. 

The  recent  dispatches  from  Wash- 
ington mentioned  the  army's  reluc- 
tance to  undertake  the  Nicaraguan 
adventure.  Having  heen  defeated  in 
Vietnam  by  peasants  on  bicycles,  the 
army  presumably  has  learned  that 
what  looks  impressive  on  paper  isn't 
always  so  convincing  to  the  targets  oi 
opportunity  who  missed  the  briefing. 
Not  so  William  J.  Casey,  retired  stock 
speculator  and  current  director  of  the 
CIA.  The  newspapers  quoted  a  gov- 
ernment official  saying  that  Casey  "is 
dying  for"  the  chance  to  show  what 
his  boys  can  do  with  a  budget  of  $100 
million  preproduction  and  a  clear 
field  of  fire.  "If  we  can  win,"  the  offi- 
cial said,  "he  can  walk  away  with  an 
agency  that  is  rehabilitated  to  the 
best  days  of  the  cold  war." 

"The  best  days  of  the  cold  war"  (a 
phrase  worth  remembering)  describes 
a  brief  period  in  the  late  1940s  and 
early  1950s  when  the  CIA  enjoyed 
the  benefits  accruing  to  the  American 
account  in  a  world  wrecked  by  war 
and  poverty.  Dictators  traded  at  dis- 
count prices  and  double  agents  could 
be  hired  for  the  cost  of  a  meal  and  a 
package  of  cigarettes.  Casey  has  said 
that  he  wishes  to  restore  the  agency 
to  its  former,  largely  imaginary, 
splendor,  endowing  it  with  a  "para- 
military capacity"  equal  to  that  of 
Sylvester  Stallone,  Arnold  Schwar- 
zenegger, and  the  A-Team.  Other  en- 
thusiastic gentlemen  of  Casey's  age 
and  character  collect  Civil  War  can- 
nons or  dress  up  in  the  costumes  of 
Arizona  sheriffs  when  riding  palo- 
minos in  the  Rose  Bowl  parade.  I'm 
told  that  when  Casey  plays  golf  at 
Palm  Beach  he  is  attended  by  body- 
guards carrying  machine  guns,  and 
although  I  can't  imagine  anybody 
wanting  to  assassinate  the  gentleman 
(for  the  good  and  sufficient  reason 
that  even  the  Reagan  Administration 
would  be  hard  put  to  replace  him  with 
a  more  preposterous  Scaramouch),  I 
expect  that  he  finds  the  machine  guns 
flattering — like  a  flourish  of  trumpets 
or  a  murmur  of  applause.  His  old 
friends  on  Wall  Street  might  amuse 
themselves  with  art  collections,  but 
who  among  them  can  mount  an  armed 


escort  on  the  perimeter  oi  a  sand  trap? 
1  don't  doubt  Casey's  patrit)tism 
and  zeal,  but,  like  the  other  rich  busi- 
nessmen in  the  senior  ranks  ot  the 
Reagan  Administration — not  only 
the  President  but  also  Messrs.  Wein- 
berger, Shultz,  Regan,  Baker,  Bu- 
chanan, and  Meese — Casey  confuses 
the  power  ot  money  with  the  powers 
of  the  human  character  and  spirit.  It 
is  a  common  failing  within  the 
American  plutocracy.  Knowing  noth- 
ing of  foreign  languages,  nothing  of 
history  or  literature  or  any  society 
other  than  their  own,  the  members  of 
the  greens  committee  rely  on  the  pro- 
fessional advice  of  sophists  as  accom- 
modating as  Henry  Kissinger.  It  isn't 
fair  to  place  too  much  emphasis  on 
Kissinger,  a  man  neither  more  nor 
less  honest  than  most  of  his  col- 
leagues in  the  policy  institutes,  but  he 
has  an  exceptional  talent  for  compos- 
ing idiot  obiter  dicta  likely  to  meet 
with  the  approval  of  his  clientele;  and 


in  1974,  in  a  handbook  entitled 
Amencun  Foreign  Policy,  he  set  forth 
the  rule  of  omnipotence:  "A  scientific 
revolution  has,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, removed  technical  limits  from 
the  exercise  of  power  in  foreign 
policy." 

An  audience  willing  to  believe  that 
sort  of  drivel  sooner  or  later  comes  to 
imagine  that  diplomacy  is  a  form  of 
screenwriting  in  which  the  producers 
in  Washington  assign  all  the  parts 
and  write  all  the  dialogue.  Other  na- 
tions come  and  go  like  movie  sets, 
their  national  identities  nothing 
more  than  picturesque  backgrounds 
for  a  trendy  film  complete  with  social 
statement.  Given  the  dreaming  som- 
nambulism implicit  in  such  an  atti- 
tude, it  wouldn't  surprise  me  if  the 
CIA,  on  packing  up  its  lights  and  cos- 
tume trunks  for  the  Nicaraguan  tour, 
remembered  to  take  not  only  mines 
and  flares  and  plastic  explosives  but 
also  one  or  two  birch  trees.  ■ 
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SHAPE  UP  NOW  WITH 

HE  STOMACH  ELIMINATOR 


For  Travelers,  Active  Men  and  Women  and  Health  Enthusiasts 


Now  is  the  time  to  get  in  shape.  With  the 
Stomach  Eliminator  you  can  exercise  easily 
wherever  you  are.  On  the  road,  in  your 
hotel  room,  in  your  office,  at  home. 

A  Portable  Device 

In    Italy   they    have 

developed   a    2    lb. 

exercise  tool  you  can  j^t 

carry  in  your  overnight  „_ 

bag.  They  coll  it  "NO 

STOMACH"  Designed 

specifically  to  elimi-  ^ 

note  excess  fat  from 

your  stomach,  it  is  an 

exercise  device  mode 

with  three  steel  coil 

springs  so  you  can 

adjust   the   level   of 

workout  you  wont. 


1 0  minutes  a  Day  and 

Your  Pot  Belly  Will  Be  Gone! 

That's  our  guarantee.  If  you're  not 
satisfied  with  how  it  works  for  you, 
return  It  for  a  full  refund.  There  ore 
seven  simple  exercises,  they  take  less 
than  10  minutes  a  day,  and  you  can 
do  them  where  and  when  it's  conven- 
ient for  you.  That's  why  The  Stomach 
Eliminator  is  the  answer  for  those 
who  want  to  get  in  shape. 

OUR  GUARANTEE:  If 
this  product  does  not 
reduce  your  stomach 
significantly  in  90  days, 
return  for  full  refund. 


Cecil  C.  Hoge,  Jr 
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Sold  in  Europe 
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The  Visa  Premier  Card 

When  he's  piloting  his  company 
to  new  heights,  he's  all  business.  But 
when  he's  off  on  a  flight  of  fancy,  no 
Premium  Credit  card  suits  him 
better  than  the  Visa®  Premier  Card. 

Whether  he's  flying  to  the  Cape 
in  search  of  the  perfect  lobster  or 
down  to  Ixtapa  to  find  a  little  peace 
and  quiet,  he  knows  his  Visa 
Premier  Card  is  accepted  at  four 
times  as  many  places  worldwide  as 
the  American  Express  Gold  Card. 

The  Premier  Card  also  has  a 


It's  everywhere  you  want  to  be! 


minimum  starting  credit  line  of 
$5,000,  over  twice  as  high  as 
American  Express.  And  Visa  gives 
him  access  to  over  five  times  as 
many  banks  and  cash  machines.  So 
he  can  get  cash  easily  almost 
anywhere. 

If  all  this  sounds  good  to  you 
and  you're  ready  to  enjoy  these 
advantages,  apply  for  a  Visa 
Premier  Card  today. 
It's  the  card  to  use 
wherever  you 
touch  down. 
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Number  ot  rhc  seven  domestic  rermrist  attacks  in  1985  that  the  FBI  believes  were  ct)mmitted  by  Jewish  groups  ;  4 

Amount  spent  by  the  L'niteJ  States  in  1985  on  military  t)perations  in  the  Third  World  :  $137,600,000,000 

Amount  spent  guarding  the  country's  borders  :  $9,200,000,000 

Annual  percentage  growth,  since  1981,  in  the  income  oF  people  who  live  in  California  and  the  East  Coast  states  :  4 

In  the  income  of  people  who  live  in  the  other  thirty-four  states  :  1.4 

Number  o(  feet  the  geographic  center  of  U.S.  population  moves  to  the  west  each  day  :  58 

Number  of  feet  it  moves  to  the  south  :  29 

Combined  debt  of  Iowa  farmers  :  $16,300,000,000 

National  debt  of  Peru  :  $14,300,000,000 

Number  ot  Chile's  fifty  regional  governors  who  are  military  officers  :  50 

Percentage  of  Chileans  who  say  they  feel  "boredom,"  "indifference,"  or  "antagonism"  toward  politics  :  53 

Percentage  of  Brazilians  who  suffer  from  malnutrition  :  65 

Cost  of  annual  membership  in  the  Breakfast  Club  at  New  York's  21  Club  :  $5,000 

Percentage  of  Frosted  Flakes  eaters  who  are  adults  :  46 

Percentage  ot  the  2,000  referendums  on  water  fluoridation  held  since  1950  that  have  been  voted  down  :  60 

Percentage  of  practicing  physicians  who  belonged  to  the  American  Medical  Asstxiation  in  1962  :  74 

Today  :  45 

Days  spent  on  strike  by  British  workers  in  1979  :  29,474,000 

In  1985  :  6,372,000 

Percentage  of  jobs  created  in  the  United  States  between  1978  and  1984  that  pay  less  than  $9,200  annually  :  37 

Number  of  major  corporations  that  contributed  more  to  Senator  Packwood  in  1985  than  they  paid  in  taxes  :  13 

Number  of  colleges  and  universities  that  offered  courses  in  "men's  studies"  in  1984  :  30 

Today  :  100 

Percentage  of  Americans  who  say  they  have  been  "moved  to  tears"  by  a  greeting  card  I  29 

Number  of  different  songs  broadcast  by  Muzak  each  day  :  480 

Percentage  of  teenagers'  favorite  songs  that  they  say  are  about  sex,  violence,  satanism,  or  drugs  I  1 

Percentage  they  say  are  about  love  :  26 

Percentage  of  Italian  women  who  say  they  are  more  romantic  than  their  husbands  :  62 

Percentage  of  Americans  who  say  they  are  "very  likely"  to  become  an  organ  donor  I  32 

Percentage  who  say  they  are  "very  likely"  to  donate  a  "loved  one's"  organs  I  70 

Percentage  oi  Americans  who  say  they  are  "dissatisfied  with  the  honesty  and  standards"  of  others  I  63 

Estimated  number  of  weather  vanes  stolen  in  Maine  in  the  iast  year  :  80 

Cost  of  building  a  maximum-security  prison,  per  cell  :  $75,600 

Number  of  state  and  federal  prisoners  granted  early  release  in  1985  because  of  prison  overcrowding  i  18,617 

Number  of  states  in  which  probationers  are  required  to  help  pay  for  their  own  supervision  I  23 

Number  of  prisoners  on  death  row  executed  since  1977  :  61 

Number  who  committed  suicide,  were  murdered,  or  died  of  natural  causes  since  1977  I  39 

Number  ot  rimes  mail  carriers  were  bitten  by  dogs  in  1985  :  6,312 

Reported  cases  of  people  bitten  by  rats  in  New  York  City  in  1985  :  31 1 

Of  people  bitten  by  other  people  I  1,519 

Figures  cited  are  the  latest  available  as  of  ]uly  1986.  Sources  are  listed  on  page  76. 
"Harper's  Index"  is  a  registered  trademark. 
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ystry  in  the  Info  Era 


Enter  the  information  age.  Information 
is  the  raw  material  for  many  of  the 
business  activities  shaping  this  new  era, 
just  as  iron  and  steel  were  the  basic 
commodities  in  the  dawning  of  the  in- 
dustrial age. 

The  world's  knowledge  is  said  to  be 
doubling  every  eight  years.  This 
knowledge  explosion  is  stimulating 
economic  progress.  The  need  to  collect, 
analyze,  and  communicate  great  quanti- 
ties of  information  is  spawning  new 
products  and  services,  creating  jobs, 
and  widening  career  opportunities. 

The  information  age  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  a  phenomenon  of  the  serv- 
ice sector  of  the  economy,  rather  than 
a  product  of  heavy  industry.  Certainly, 
burgeoning  information  technologies  are 
creating  new  capabilities  in  knowledge- 
based  service  spheres.  But  changes  just  as 
dramatic  are  transforming  industry, 
giving  people  the  opportunity  to  do 
challenging  work  in  exciting  new  ways. 

Manufacturing  is  a  full  participant  in 
the  information  age.  From  design  to 
production,  the  manufacturing  process 
has  long  been  information-intensive.  It 
always  has  required  exacting  com- 
munication to  describe  what  goes  into 
products  and  how  to  make  them.  Now, 
computer  technology  is  giving  factory 


managers  new  capability  to  gather  all 
of  this  information  and  use  it  to  control 
production. 

Telecommunications  is  producing 
error-free  communication  between  the 
design  office  and  the  factory.  Computer- 
aided  design  is  enabling  engineers  to 
evaluate  product  performance  and 
manufacturing  processes  on  video 
displays,  before  resources  are  committed 
to  build  and  test  prototypes.  Techniques 
like  these  are  bringing  about  new  ad- 
vances in  manufacturing  productivity. 

Just  as  coal  fueled  the  transformation 
to  an  industrial  society,  so  micro- 
electronics is  powering  the  rise  of  the  in- 
formation age.  Microelectronic 
information-management  tools  are 
strengthening  U.S.  industrial  capability, 
which  remains  vital  to  America's  eco- 
nomic well-being  and  national  security. 

More  and  more  manufacturing  com- 
panies are  recognizing  that  the  wise  use 
of  information  can  give  them  a  com- 
petitive edge.  As  companies  emphasize 
effective  information  management, 
talented  people  will  continue  to  find 
ways  to  make  factories  and  mills  sing 
with  increased  productivity. 

In  manufacturing  as  well  as  in  serv- 
ices, information  technology  is  a  tool  to 
turn  human  creativity  into  productivity. 


UNITED 
TECHNOLOGIES 


READINGS 


'TRADITIONAL 
VALUES':  LEFT, 
RIGHT,  AND  WRONG 


From  "What's  Wrong  with  the  Right, "  an  essay  by 
Christopher  Lasch,  m  the  first  issue  of  Tikkun:  A 
Quarterly  Jewish  Critique  of  Politics,  Culture  & 
Society.  Lasch  is  the  author  of  The  Minimal  Self 
and  The  Culture  of  Narcissism. 


W. 


hat  accounts  for  the  popular  success  of 
the  right.'  What  has  permitted  the  right  to  pre- 
sent itself  as  the  champion  of  common  sense  in 
our  society?  In  large  part,  it  has  been  the  left 
that  has  created  the  conditions  for  the  right's 
triumph.  Having  failed  to  create  a  lasting  popu- 
lar consensus  in  favor  of  its  policies,  the  left  has 
relied  on  the  courts,  the  federal  bureaucracy, 
and  the  media  to  achieve  its  goals  of  racial  inte- 
gration, affirmative  action,  and  economic 
equality.  Since  World  War  II  it  has  used  essen- 
tially undemocratic  means  to  achieve  democrat- 
ic ends,  and  it  has  paid  the  price  for  this  evasive 
strategy  in  the  loss  of  public  confidence  and  sup- 
port. Once  the  voice  of  the  common  man,  the 
left  has  come  to  regard  common  sense — the 
traditional  wisdom  and  folkways  of  the  commu- 
nity— as  an  obstacle  to  progress  and  enlighten- 
ment. It  sees  nothing  but  bigotry  and  superstition 
in  the  defense  of  the  family  and  in  popular  atti- 
tudes regarding  crime,  busing,  and  the  school 
curriculum.  Yet  if  the  left  has  failed  to  grasp  the 
significance  of  "traditional  values,"  the  right's 
defense  of  those  values  does  not  stand  up  under 
close  scrutiny. 

The  debate  over  the  family,  which  divides  our 
society  so  deeply  that  the  opposing  sides  cannot 
even  agree  on  a  definition  of  the  institution  they 
are  arguing  about,  illustrates  and  supports  the 
contention  that  the  left  has  lost  touch  with  pop- 
ular opinion.  For  most  Americans,  even  those 
disenchanted  with  their  own  marriages,  family 
life  continues  to  represent  a  stabilizing  influence 


and  a  source  of  personal  discipline  in  a  world 
where  personal  disintegration  remains  always  an 
imminent  danger.  A  growing  awareness  of  the 
depth  of  popular  attachment  to  the  idea  of  the 
family  has  led  some  liberals,  rather  belatedly,  to 
concede  that  "family  is  not  just  a  buzzword  for 
reaction,"  as  Betty  Friedan  puts  it.  But  since 
these  same  liberals  subscribe  to  the  new,  flexible 
definition  of  the  family — "two  or  more  persons 
who  share  values  and  goals,  and  have  commit- 
ments to  one  another  over  time,"  in  the  anemic 
words  of  the  American  Home  Economics  Asso- 
ciation— their  defense  of  families  carries  little 
conviction. 

If  the  family  issue  illustrates  characteristic 
weaknesses  of  American  liberalism,  which  have 
been  effectively  exploited  by  the  right,  it  also  il- 
lustrates why  the  right-wing  defense  of  "tradi- 
tional values"  proves  unsatisfactory.  Consider 
Rita  Kramer's  book  In  Defense  of  the  Family.  Al- 
though this  book  contains  much  good  sense 
about  child  rearing,  its  explanation  of  the  plight 
of  the  family  is  completely  inadequate. 

Kramer,  like  many  on  the  right,  blames  the 
troubles  of  American  families  on  interfering  ex- 
perts, on  liberal  intellectuals  pushing  their  own 
permissive  morality  as  scientific  truth,  on  the 
media,  and  on  the  bureaucratic  welfare  state. 
She  exonerates  industrial  capitalism,  "which 
gets  a  bum  rap  on  this  issue,"  and  becomes  abso- 
lutely lyrical  whenever  she  touches  on  the  sub- 
ject of  industrial  technology. 

Kramer's  argument  takes  no  account  of  the 
fact  that  most  Americans  don't  live  in  nuclear 
families.  It  takes  no  account  of  the  fact  that 
most  women  enter  the  work  force  not  because 
they  are  besotted  with  feminist  ideology  but  be- 
cause they  have  no  other  choice.  The  last  three 
decades  have  seen  the  collapse  of  the  family 
wage  system,  under  which  American  enterprise, 
in  effect,  invested  in  the  single-income  family  as 
the  l^est  way  of  domesticating  the  working  class 
and  forestalling  labor  militancy.  Today,  it  is  no 
longer  an  unwritten  law  of  American  capitalism 
that  industry  will  attempt  to  maintain  wages  at  a 
level  that  allows  a  single  wage  to  support  an  en- 
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rife  family.  This  trend  reflects,  among  other 
tilings,  a  radical  de-skilling  of  the  work  force, 
the  substitution  of  machinery  tor  skilled  labor, 
arid  a  vast  increase  in  the  number  of  low-paying 
unskilled  jobs,  many  of  which,  ot  course,  are 
filled  by  women.  These  are  among  the  "blessings 
of  technology"  not  considered  by  Rita  Kramer. 

The  right  believes  that  Kramer's  interfering 
experts  and  liberal  intellectuals  make  up  a  "new 
class,"  a  "highly  educated,  relatively  affluent 
group  which  benefits  more  from  America's 
riches  than  its  less  educated  fellow  countrymen" 
yet  "condemns  the  values  and  institutions  re- 
sponsible for  producing  these  riches,"  in  Jeane 
Kirkpatrick's  words.  The  right  insists  that  this 
"new  class"  controls  the  media  and  uses  them  to 
wage  a  "class  struggle"  against  business,  as  Irving 
Kristol  puts  it.  Since  the  media  are  financed  by 
advertising  revenues,  however,  it  is  hard  to  take 
this  contention  seriously.  It  is  advertising  and 
the  logic  of  consumerism,  not  anti-capitalist 
ideology,  that  govern  the  depiction  of  reality  in 
the  media — and,  incidentally,  tend  to  under- 
mine "traditional  values." 

Conservatives  complain  that  television 
mocks  free  enterprise  and  presents  businessmen 
as  greedy,  malevolent,  and  corrupt,  like  J.R. 
Ewing.  To  see  anti-capitalist  propaganda  in  a 
program  like  Dallas,  however,  requires  a  suspen- 
sion not  merely  of  critical  judgment  but  of  ordi- 
nary faculties  of  observation.  Images  of  luxury, 
romance,  and  excitement  dominate  such  pro- 
grams, as  they  dominate  the  advertisements  that 
surround  them.  Dallas,  like  almost  everything 
on  television,  is  an  advertisement  for  the  good 
life — that  is,  for  the  good  life  conceived  as  end- 
less novelty,  change,  and  excitement,  as  the  tit- 
illation  of  the  senses  by  every  available 
stimulant,  as  unlimited  possibility.  "Make  it 
new"  is  the  message  not  just  of  modem  art  but  of 
modem  consumerism,  of  which  modem  art — 
even  when  it  claims  to  side  with  social  revolu- 
tion— is  largely  a  mirror  image.  We  are  all  revo- 
lutionaries now,  addicts  of  change.  The  modem 
capitalist  economy  rests  on  the  techniques  of 
mass  productit)n  pioneered  by  Henry  Ford,  but 
also,  and  no  less  solidly,  on  the  principle  of 
planned  obsolescence  introduced  by  Alfred  R 
Slo?n  when  he  instituted  the  annual  model 
change. 

Even  the  reporting  oi  news  has  to  be  under- 
stood not  as  propaganda  for  any  particular  ide- 
ology, liberal  or  conservative,  but  as  propaganda 
for  commodities — for  the  replacement  of  things 
by  commodities,  of  events  by  images.  The  very 
concept  ot  news  celebrates  newness.  The  value 
of  news,  like  that  ot  any  other  commodity,  con- 
sists primarily  of  its  novelty-,  only  secondarily  of 
its  informational  content.  As  Waldo  Frank 
pointed  out  many  years  ago,  the  news  appeals  to 


the  same  jaded  appetite  that  makes  a  child  tire 
of  a  new  toy  as  soon  as  it  becomes  familiar.  Thie 
news  can  in  fact  be  seen  as  the  "plaything  of  a 
child  whose  hunger  for  toys  has  been  stimulated 
shrewdly."  We  can  carry  this  analysis  one  step 
further  by  noting  that  in  a  society  organized 
around  mass  consumption,  the  model  of  owner- 
ship is  addiction.  The  need  for  novelty-  and  fresh 
stimulation  becomes  ever  more  intense,  the  in- 
tervening interludes  of  boredom  increasingly  in- 
tolerable. It  is  with  good  reason  that  William 
Burroughs  refers  to  the  modem  consumer  as  an 
"image  junkie." 

The  intellectual  debility  of  contemporary 
conservatism  is  indicated  by  its  silence  on  all 
these  important  matters.  Neoclassical  econom- 
ics takes  no  account  of  the  importance  of  adver- 
tising. It  extols  the  "sovereign  consumer"  and 
insists  that  advertising  cannot  force  consumers 
to  buy  anything  they  don't  already  want  to  buy. 
But  the  point  isn't  that  advertising  manipulates 
the  consumer.  The  point  is  that  it  makes  the 
consumer  an  addict,  unable  to  live  without  in- 
creasingly sizable  doses  of  external 
stimulation  and  excitement. 


C 


lonservatives  not  only  have  no  under- 
standing of  modem  capitalism;  they  have  a  dis- 
torted understanding  oi  the  "traditional  values" 
they  claim  to  defend.  The  virtues  they  want  to 
revive  are  the  pioneer  virtues:  rugged  individ- 
ualism, a  sentimental  deference  to  women,  a 
willingness  to  resort  to  force.  These  virtues  are 
"traditional"  only  in  the  sense  that  they  are 
celebrated  in  the  traditional  myth  of  the  Wild 
West  and  embodied  in  the  Western  hero,  the 
prototypical  American  lurking  in  the  back- 
ground— indeed  often  in  the  very  toreground — 
ot  conservative  ideology.  Yet  in  their  implica- 
tions and  inner  meanings,  these  individualist 
values  are  profoundly  anti-traditional.  They  are 
the  values  ot  the  man  on  the  make,  the  man  in 
tlight  from  his  ancestors,  from  the  claims  of  the 
family,  from  everything  that  ties  him  down  and 
limits  his  freedom  of  movement.  What  is  tradi- 
tional about  the  rejection  of  tradition,  continu- 
ity, and  rootedness?  A  conservatism  that  sides 
with  the  forces  of  restless  mobility  is  a  false  con- 
servatism. So  is  the  conservatism  false  that  puts 
on  a  smiling  face,  denounces  "doomsayers,"  and 
refuses  to  worr\-  about  the  future.  Ostensibly  rig- 
orous and  realistic,  contemporary  conservatism 
is  actually  an  ideology  of  denial.  Its  slogan  is 
the  slogan  of  Alfred  E.  Neuman:  "What?  Me 
worry  ?" 

Conservatives  stress  the  importance  of  reli- 
gion, yet  their  religiosity  centers  on  the  trivial 
issues  of  swearing,  sexual  hygiene,  and  school 
prayers.  Adherents  of  the  new  religious  right 
correctly  reject  the  separation  of  politics  and  re- 
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From  '  'Whys  Shooting  Who! ' ',  a  portfolio  of  photographs  by  Oliver  Maxwell,  in  the  July  issue  of  The  Face,  a  London  monthly.  The 
Face's  captions  appear  above. 


ligion,  but  they  bring  no  spiritual  insights  to 
politics.  They  campaign  against  pornography, 
say,  but  they  have  nothing  to  tell  us  about  its 
roots  in  the  larger  consumerist  structure  of  ad- 
diction-maintenance. They  believe  that  the 
proper  relation  between  politics  and  religion  can 
be  achieved  simply  by  invoking  religious  sanc- 
tions for  specific  political  positions,  as  when 
they  declaim  that  budget  deficits,  progressive 
taxation,  and  the  presence  of  women  in  the 
armed  forces  are  "anti-biblical."  The  religiosity 
of  the  American  right  is  self-righteous  and  idola- 
trous. It  perceives  no  virtue  in  its  opponents  and 
magnifies  its  own. 

The  proper  reply  to  right-wing  religiosity  is 
not  to  insist  that  "politics  and  religion  don't 
mix."  This  is  the  stock  response  of  the  left, 
which  has  been  caught  off  guard  by  the  revival 
of  religious  concerns  and  by  the  insistence — by 
no  means  confined  to  the  religious  right — that 


politics  without  religion  is  no  politics  at  all.  The 
problem  isn't  how  to  keep  religion  out  of  politics 
but  how  to  subject  political  life  to  spiritual  criti- 
cism without  losing  sight  of  the  tension  between 
the  political  and  spiritual  realms.  Because  poli- 
tics unavoidably  rests  on  some  measure  of  coer- 
cion, it  can  never  become  a  perfect  realm  of  love 
and  justice.  But  neither  can  it  be  dismissed  as 
the  work  of  the  devil.  A  complete  separation  of 
religion  and  politics  condemns  the  political 
realm  to  "an  endless  cycle  of  social  conflict,"  as 
Reinhold  Niebuhr  argued. 

The  only  way  to  break  the  cycle  is  to  subject 
oneself  and  one's  political  friends  to  the  same 
rigorous  moral  standards  to  which  one  subjects 
one's  opponents,  and  to  invoke  spiritual  stan- 
dards not  merely  to  condemn  one's  opponents 
but  also  to  understand  and  forgive  them.  We 
need  a  politics  of  "angerless  wisdom,"  a  politics 
of  nonviolent  coercion  that  seeks  to  resolve  the 


READINGS 


endless  argument  about  means  and  ends  by 
making  nonviolent  means,  openness,  and  truth- 
telling  political  ends  in  their  own  right. 

Needless  to  say,  this  is  not  a  task  for  the  new 
right,  for  interest-group  liberals,  or  for  those  on 
the  left  who  still  cling  to  the  hope  of  social  revo- 
lution. Faced  with  the  unexpected  growth  of  the 
new  right,  the  left  has  asked  itself  how  it  can  re- 
cover its  former  strength  and  momentum.  Some 
call  for  a  vigorous  counterattack,  a  reassertion  of 
the  left-wing  gospel  in  all  its  purity  and  messian- 
ic fervor.  Others  wait  passively  for  another  turn 
of  the  political  cycle,  another  age  of  reform. 
More  thoughtful  people  on  the  left  have  begun, 
however  reluctantly,  to  acknowledge  the  legiti- 
macy of  some  of  the  concerns  that  underlie  the 
growth  of  contemporary  conservatism.  But  even 
this  last  response  is  inadequate  if  it  issues  simply 
in  a  call  for  the  left  to  appropriate  conservative 
issues  and  then  to  give  them  a  liberal  twist.  The 
hope  of  a  new  politics  does  not  lie  in  formulating 
a  left-wing  reply  to  the  right.  It  lies  in  rejecting 
conventional  political  categories  and  redefining 
the  terms  of  political  debate.  The  old  labels 
have  no  meaning  anymore.  Ti\ey  confuse  debate 
instead  of  clarifying  it.  They  are  products  of  an 
earlier  age,  the  age  of  steam  and  steel,  and  are 
wholly  inadequate  to  the  age  of  electronics,  to- 
talitarianism, and  mass  culture.  Let  us  say  good- 
bye to  them,  and  look  elsewhere  for  guidance 
and  moral  support. 


[Diatribe] 

KILL  THE  CENSOR! 


From  "An  Appeal  to  M)"  Readers,"  in  The  Green 
Book,  by  Crad  Kilodney.  Published  by  Charnel 
House,  in  Toronto.  Kilodney  is  a  poet  and  satirist 
who  sells  his  work  on  Toronto  street  corners.  Perrin 
Beatty,  as  Canada's  minister  of  national  revenue 
from  1984  to  1985,  was  responsible  for  censoring 
books,  periodicals,  and  films  from  abroad. 


M, 


>y  friends,  1  write  to  you  today  as  a  true 
humanitarian,  as  a  rational  thinker,  and,  above 
all,  as  an  ordained  minister.  Every  one  of  you 
can  do  something  to  help  make  this  world  a  bet- 
ter place  to  live  in. 

Now  is  the  time  to  put  to  death  Revenue 
Minister  Perrin  Beatt>-! 

Sink  an  ax  into  the  back  of  Revenue  Minister 
Perrin  Beatty. 

Cut  v'ff  the  arms  and  legs  of  Revenue  Minister 
Perrin  Beatty. 

Shoot  Perrin  8eatty  in  the  head  as  soon  as  you 
can. 


Take  a  jack  handle,  sledgehammer,  or  mace 
and  smash  in  the  face  of  Canada's  minister  of 
revenue  and  customs. 

Run  over  Perrin  Beatty. 

Push  him  in  the  path  of  a  truck  or  streetcar. 

Tie  Mr.  Beatty  to  a  tree  during  a  thunder- 
storm. 

Push  Perrin  Beatty  off  a  bridge,  cliff,  balcony, 
subway  platform,  or  rim  of  an  active  volcano. 

Push  him  down  an  elevator  shaft. 

Throw  him  into  the  crocodile  pit  at  the  zoo. 

Tell  him  that  a  poisonous  snake  is  a  non-poi- 
sonous one. 

Lie  in  wait  for  Revenue  Minister  Perrin  Beat- 
ty and  strangle  him  with  piano  wire. 

Put  cyanide  crystals  in  the  cigar  of  Perrin 
Beatty,  minister  of  revenue  and  customs. 

Put  arsenic  in  his  gin;  feed  him  botulin-con- 
taminated  mushrooms. 

Give  an  incurable  disease  to  Mr.  Perrin  Beat- 
ty, minister  of  revenue. 

Tie  weights  to  the  Honorable  Perrin  Beatty 
and  drop  him  into  the  ocean. 

Hire  a  hit  man  tor  the  revenue  minister. 

Connect  dynamite  to  the  ignition  switch  of 
an  automobile  owned  by  the  minister  of  revenue 
and  customs,  Perrin  Beatt\-. 

Bum  down  Perrin  Beatty's  house. 

Release  chlorine  gas  in  Perrin  Beatty's 
bedroom. 

Place  plutonium  in  the  bottom  drawer  of  his 
desk. 

Drop  an  anvil  on  Mr.  Beatty  as  he  walks  be- 
low your  window. 

Train  Doberman  pinschers  to  tear  him  to 
pieces. 

Put  his  head  in  a  vise  and  crush  it. 

Lock  him  in  a  freezer. 

Throw  Revenue  Minister  Perrin  Beatry  into 
shark-infested  waters. 

Tip  a  radio  or  hair  dr\'er  into  his  bathtub  as  he 
bathes. 

Place  a  Gila  monster  in  his  pajamas. 

Cut  out  Perrin  Beatty's  heart. 

Crucifs'  Perrin  Beatty. 

Fire  a  crossbow  into  the  abdomen  of  the  rev- 
enue minister. 

Derail  a  train,  sabotage  a  plane,  or  sink  a  ship 
carr\'ing  the  Honorable  Perrin  Beatty,  minister 
of  revenue. 

Deny  assistance  to  Perrin  Beatry  if  you  find 
him  stuck  in  quicksand,  caught  in  a  bear  trap,  or 
dying  of  thirst  or  starvation. 

Have  juvenile  delinquents  beat  the  revenue 
minister  to  death  in  a  dark  alley- 
Hang,  guillotine,  or  draw  and  quarter  Rev- 
enue Minister  Perrin  Beatty. 

Wall  up  Perrin  Beatty  in  your  basement. 

Hire  a  ventriloquist  to  walk  behind  him  in 
Harlem  and  speak  unkindly  of  blacks. 
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"THE  GOLDEN  RULE 
OF  L.L.BEAN" 


"Sell  good  merchandise  at  a  reasonable 
profit,  treat  your  customers  like  human 
beings  and  they'll  always  come  back 
for  more." 

Leon  Leonwood  Bean  started  a  company 
74  years  ago  based  on  this  simply  stated 
business  philosophy.  We  call  it  L.L.'s 
Golden  Rule  and  today  we  still  practice  It. 
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L.L.Bean 


Accuse  him,  in  Iran,  of  adultery,  drug  smug- 
gling, or  blasphemy. 

Pay  an  Indian  to  leave  him  in  the  woods. 

My  friends,  do  not  allow  laziness  or  lack  of  op- 
portunity to  prevent  you  from  causing  the  death 
of  Mr.  Perrin  Beatty,  minister  of  revenue  and 
customs.  Now  more  than  ever  before,  society 
cries  out  for  relief.  Do  your  part  today — this  very 
hour — so  that  our  children,  grandchildren, 
dogs,  and  cats  may  live  in  a  saner,  healthier,  and 
happier  world. 


[Fund-raising  Letter] 

A  MOTHER'S  PLEA 


This  fund-raising  letter  for  the  National  Conserva- 
tive Political  Action  Committee  (NCPAC)  was 
printed  on  pink  stationery  and  signed  by  Margaret 
K.  Dolan,  NCPAC  chairman  Terry  Dolan's 
mother. 


Dear  Friend, 

It's  so  difficult  to  write  a  letter  like  this ...  to 
ask  friends  like  you  for  your  help  one  more  time. 

But,  1  just  don't  know  what  else  to  do. 

You  see,  my  son,  Terr>'  Dolan,  is  under  severe 
strain.  And,  frankly,  1  just  don't  know  where 
else  to  turn. 

As  you  know,  Terry  is  the  national  chairman 
of  the  National  Conservative  Political  Action 
Committee  (NCPAC),  the  largest  political  ac- 
tion committee  in  the  country. 

It's  an  awesome  responsibility  to  lead  an  orga- 
nization like  NCPAC,  but  over  the  years  Terrs' 
has  proven  time  and  time  again  that  he  is  up  to 
the  challenge. 

And  frankly,  I'm  proud  of  Terry  and  his 
success. 

But  now,  after  finishing  the  most  successful 
ten  years  in  the  history  of  any  independent  po- 
litical organization,  NCPAC,  and  all  of  mv 
son's  dreams,  are  in  grave  danger  of  being  fin- 
ished forever. 

And  strangely  enough,  it  won't  be  liberal 
politicians  like  Ted  Kennedy  or  even  the  liberal 
news  media  who  will  be  responsible  for 
NCPAC's  demise.  It  will  be  grass-roots  conser- 
vative Americans  like  you  and  me. 

You  see,  Terry  and  I  talk  often.  And  last  time 
we  spoke  he  told  me  something  very  disturbing. 

He  told  me  that  NCRA.C's  conservative 
friends  and  supporters  around  the  country  are 
not  ren-wing  their  support  at  the  same  levels  as 
they  ha\c  in  the  past. 

Neither  Terry  nor  I  could  tigure  out  why  con- 
servatives would  abandon  NCPAC  this  vear. 


Then  we  realized  that  many  conser\'atives 
may  think  the  battle  is  over  now  that  we've  re- 
elected President  Reagan.  But,  that's  just  not 
the  case .  .  .  the  battle  continues. 

Yes,  1  know  that  NCPAC  still  has  a  debt  to 
pay  off  from  the  1984  elections. 

But  would  it  have  been  better  if  NCPAC 
hadn't  sponsored  the  American  Heroes  for  Rea- 
gan campaign — and  taken  the  chance  that  VC  al- 
ter Mondale  would  be  sitting  in  the  White 
House  today? 

1  don't  think  it  would  have  been  better,  and 
neither  does  Terr>-.  That's  why  Terrs-  did  every- 
thing possible  to  make  sure  that  President  Rea- 
gan was  re-elected. 

NCPAC  did  end  up  with  a  debt.  But  now 
Terrs'  is  doing  evers'thing  possible  to  make  sure 
that  debt  is  paid  oft.  You  see,  that's  the  way  1 
raised  Terrs'.  He  doesn't  run  away  from  his  obli- 
gations— he  pays  them  off. 

When  I  wrote  to  you  last,  I  told  you  that  1  had 
never  seen  Terr>'  work  as  hard  as  he  worked  dur- 
ing the  1984  elections.  1  have  to  take  that  back. 

Terry  is  working  harder  now  than  ever  to  pay 
off  NCPAC's  debt  and  to  help  President  Reagan 
once  again  in  the  1986  elections. 

In  fact,  over  the  past  ten  years  Terr\'  has  trav- 
eled the  width  and  breadth  of  this  countr>\  try- 
ing to  find  new  sources  of  funding,  speaking  to 
conservative  groups,  and  meeting  with  pro-Rea- 
gan conservative  candidates. 

But,  all  this  hard  work  is  really  taking  a  toll 
on  my  son.  It  just  seems  he  never  lets  up. 

NCPAC's  debt  is  causing  Terry  a  lot  of 
anxiety. 

1  know  he's  tr^'ing  to  keep  his  enthusiasm 
up — to  continue  fighting  the  fight  for  evers'- 
thing you  and  1  believe  in.  But  it  is  getting  more 
and  more  difficult  for  him  every  day. 

And  he's  just  not  certain  that  our  old  friends 
and  supporters  are  still  with  him. 

That's  why  I'm  writing  you  today.  To  ask  you 
to  help  my  son  and  President  Reagan  one  more 
time. 

I'm  certain  that  if  we  all  work  together  like  we 
have  in  the  past,  we  can  help  Terry  pay  off 
NCPAC's  debt  and  continue  to  help  President 
Reagan  in  1986. 

So  please,  if  you  can  find  it  in  your  heart  to 
heed  a  mother's  plea  for  help,  send  NCPAC 
your  maximum  gift  today. 

Whatever  vou  send,  please  do  it  today.  The 
next  time  I  speak  to  Terr\',  1  really  want  to  hear 
that  old  enthusiasm  in  his  voice  again. 

Won't  you  help  make  a  mother's  dream  come 
true? 

Thank  you  and  God  bless  you. 

Sincerely, 
Margaret  K.  Dolan 
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3314M-39I462  Bach: 
Brandenburg  Concertos, 

1  lo  6  (complete)— Kapp. 
cond  (Counts  as  2— 
Og/to/-CBS  Masterworks) 
343251.  Bach:  Goldberg 
Varlotlons-Glenn  Gould 
(Digital-CBS  Masterworks) 
330647.  Bach:  Unaccom- 
panied Cello  Suites  1.  2 
—performed  by  Yo-Yo  Ma 
(Digital-C&S  Masterworks) 
336578  396572  Bach: 
flute  Sonalos-Rampal, 
(lute.  Pinnock,  harpsi- 
chord, etc  (Cour^fsas  2— 
Digital— CBS  Masterworks) 
344500.  Bach:  Toccatas 
—Peter  Hurford,  organist 
(Dg/to/— Argo) 
342329  Barlok:  Miraculous 
Mandorin  ^complete  ballet) 
Musk:  ForStrlr>gs.  Percus- 
sion &  Celesta— Dorati, 
Detroit  Sym  (Ogifo/- London) 

338004-398008.  Beethoven 
Plorw  Sonatas- Moonlight, 
Appassionato.  Tempest,  3 
rrore.  A  Brendel  (Counts 
as  2— Vox  Cum  Laude) 
345199.  Beethoven: 
Overtures  (Egmont  Fidelio. 
Leonore  1  J.  etc)  Colin 
Davis,  Bavarian  Radio  Orch 
Pg/to/-CBS  Masterworks) 
341982-391987.  Beethoven: 
Sonatas  (or  Piano  &  Violin, 
Vol.  I— Eugene  Istomin  & 
Isaac  Stern  (Counts  as  2— 
Digital— CBS  Masterworks) 
343137  Beethoven: 
Symphonies  Nos.  I  i  2— 
Hogwood,  Acad  of  Ancient 
Music  (Digital  LOiseau-Lyre) 
344119,  Beethoven  and 
Mozart:  Quintets  For 
Piano  &  Winds— Perohia, 
soloists  English  Chamber 
Pgrfo/-CBS  Masterworks) 
335547  Berlioz: 
Symphonle  Fantastique— 
Borenboim,  Berlin  Phil. 
(ag/to/-CBS  Masterworks) 
263293.  Bolllna:  Suite  For 
flute  and  JazzPlano- 
Rompal.  flute.  Boiling, 
piano  (CBS  Masterworks) 
344499-394494.  Brahms: 
A  German  Requiem;  Alto 
Rhapsody;  etc.— soloists 


344143.  Chopin:  Preludes, 

Op.  28— Vladimir  Feltsman 
(CBS  Masterworks) 
339374.  Chopin:  Piano 
Concerto  No.  2.  Schu- 
mann; Piano  Corvcerto  — 
Andras  Schitt:  Dorati, 
Amsterdam  Concertge- 
bouw  (D/grfo/— London) 
335679.  Debussy:  La  Mer; 
Nocturnes— Andre  Previn 
cond  London  Symphony 
(DigifoZ-Angel) 
343525.  Dvorak:  Sonatina 
In  G;  Smetana:  From  My 
Homeland;  etc.— Itzhak 
Perlman  &  Samuel  Sanders 
(Digital— Angei) 


341214.  Hoydn:  Symphony 
No.  100  ,  MilitoryX  No.  104 
iLoncfoni    Hogwood,  cond 
(Digifof-LOiseau-Lyre) 
334508,  Mahler: 
Symphony  No,  1  (Titan)— 
Muti  cond  Philadelphia 
Orch  (DigitoZ-Angel) 
329094-399097  Mahler: 
Symphony  No.  2  (Resur- 
rection)—Lorin  Maazel. 
Vienna  Phil  (Counts as  2- 
Digital-CBS  Masterworks) 
318824  Mendelssohn: 
Symphony  No.  4  (Italian); 
Schumann:  Symphony 
No.  4— Tennstedt  Berlin 
Phil.  (D/grfoZ-Angel) 


332114.  Mussorgsky: 
Pictures  At  An  Exhibition; 
Borodin:  Pdovtslan  Dances 

— Ashkenazy,  Philharmonio 
Orch,  (D/g/fo/— London) 
341297  Prokotlev:  Sym- 
phony No,  I  (Classical); 
Love  For  Three  Oranges 
Sulle-Lorin  Maazel,  cond 
(Dig<fo;-CBS  Masterworks) 
324822,  Ravel:  Bolero; 
Rapsodie  Espagrwie;  La 
Valse;  etc.- Maazel  cond 
(Digital-CBS  Masterworks) 
340190.  Reich:  The  Desert 
Music  — M  Tilson  Thomas, 
members  Brooklyn  Philhar- 
monic (D/g/to/— Nonesuch) 


341677  Schubert;  Sym 
ptwnles  2  4  8  fUnfimshHd) 
— Barenboim,  Berlin  Phil 
(Dig/fa/-CBS  Masterworks) 
334771,  Sibelius:  Sym- 
pttonles  No.  4  and  7— 
Berglund,  Helsinki  Philhar- 
monic Or  (D/g/fo/— Angel) 
310870-390872.  Johann 
Strauss'  Greatest  Waltzes 
—Blue  Danube  others 
Ormandy  Szell,  Bernstein 
(Counts  as  2— Columbia) 
341610.  Strauss,  Richard: 
Der  Rosenkavoller  Suite; 
Die  Frau  Ohne  Schatlen  - 
Dorati,  Detroit  Symphony 
Orch.  (D/g/fo/— London) 


325183,  Dvorak:  Sym- 
pt>ony  No.  9  (New  World) 
— Solti,  Chicago  Symph. 
Orch  (D/g/fo/— London) 
333526-393520.  Dvorak: 
Slavonic  Dances;  etc 
Dorati,  Royal  Phil.  (Counts 


London  Philharmonic  under  as  2-D/g/fo/-London) 


Klaus  Tennstedt  (Counts 
as  2— D/g/fo/-Angel) 
340588.  Brahms:  Piano 
Concerto  No.  2— Vladimir 
Ashkenazy:  Haitink.  Vienna 
Phil,  (D/g/fo/— London) 
332668.  Brahms:  Sym- 
ptiony  No.  1— Tennstedt, 
London  Philharmonic 
(Dig/fo/— Angel) 


339226.  Gershwin:  Rhap- 
sody In  Blue;  Second 
Rhapsody;  etc— M,  Tilson 
Thomas,  Los  Angeles  Phil. 
(D/g/fo/— CBS  Masterworks) 

346015.  Handel:  Royal 
Fireworks  Music;  more 
— Molgorie,  LoGrande 


330142.  Mendelssohn: 
Violin  Concerto;  Saint- 
Saens:  Concerto  No.  3— 

Cho-Liang  Lin;  violinist; 
Thomas,  Philharmonio  Orch, 
(Digital-CBS  Masterworks) 
328740.  Mozart:  Piano 
Concerto  26;  Rondos— 
Perahio.  Eng  Chamber  Or. 
(Digital-CBS  Masterworks) 
338723.  Mozart:  Pequiem 
—Hogwood  cond.  soloists, 
chorus,  Acod,  of  Ancient 
Music  fD/g/ta/-L'Oiseau-Lyre) 

339663.  Pachelbel:  Konon 

-also  Bach,  Albinoni,  etc 


Ecurie  &  lo  Chambre  duRoy  Munchinger,  Stuttgart 
(Digital— CBS  Masterworks)    Chamber  (D/g/fo/— London) 


334540.  Rachmanino((: 
Piano  Concerto  No.  2; 
Rhapsody  On  A  Theme  0( 

Paganini— Cecile  Licad; 
Abbado,  Chicago  Symph. 
(Digital-CBS  Masterworks) 

341735.  Rimsky-Korsakov: 

Scheherazade— Charles 

Dutoit  cond,  Orchestre 
symphonique  de  Montreal 
(D/g/fo/— London) 

331322.  Sainl-Saens: 
Carnival  of  the  Animals; 
Prokofiev:  Peter  and  the 
Wolf— I.  Perlman,  violin; 
K.&M,  Labeque,  pianists; 
Z-  Mehta,  IsraelPnilhar- 
monic  (D/g/fo/— Angel) 


338244.  Stravinsky:  Rite 

Of  Spring— Dutoit  cond, 
Orchestre  symphonique  de 
Montreal  (D/g/fo/— London) 

336461.  Tchaikovsky: 
Violin  Concerto;  Serenade 

— Pinchas  Zukerman;  Zubin 
Mehta,  Israel  Philharmonic 
(D/g/fo/-CBS  Masterworks) 
334680.  Tchaikovsky; 
Ballet  Suites-Swan  toke. 
Sleeping  Beauty- Muti. 
Phila,  Orch,  (D/g/fo/-Angel) 
343244.  Tchaikovsky:  1812 
Overture;  Marche  Slave; 
Francesco  da  Rimini;  etc. 
— Ozowa.  Berlin  Philhar- 
monic fD/g/fo/— Angel) 


343715.  Vivaldi:  Four 

Seasons— Maazel.  members 
Orch  National  de  France 
(D/g/fo/-CBS  Masterworks) 
323147  Wagner:  Orchestral 
Music  from  "The  Ring"- 
SirGeorg  Solti,  Chicago 
Sym,  (D/g/fo/— London) 
338814.  Webber:  Requiem 
-with  Domingo,  Brightman, 
Winchester  Cathedral  Choir, 
Maazel,  English  Chamber 
Orch,  (D/g/fo/-Angel) 

COLLECTIONS 

332494.  An  International 
Salute.  E,  Kunzel,  Cincin- 
nati Pops  ploy  Tchaikovsky 
Gould,  Sibelius,  Liszt,  etc, 
(D/g/fo/-Vox  Cum  Laude) 
334276,  Canadian  Brass 
&  Berlin  Phil,  Brass- 
Brass  in  Berlin.  Bach, 
Pachelbel,  Gabrieli,  etc. 
(Digital-CBS  Masterworks) 
341602.  Jose  Carreras— 
French  Opera  Arias.  Arias 
from  LeCid.  Faust  Carmen. 
etc,  (D/g/fo/— Angel) 
337279.  Plocido  Domingo 
—Save  Your  Nights  For 
Me.  Love  Came  For  Me: 
r^aria:  etc,  (CBS) 
344556.  Greatest  Hits  Of 
The  1900's.  Barber /Adog/o. 
Faure  Povone,  others. 
Kapp,  Philharmonio  Virtuosi 
(Digital-CBS  Masterworks) 
246843.  Vladimir  Horowitz 
—New  Recordings  Of 
Chopin.  (Columbia) 
343624.  Wynton  Marsalis 
Plays  Trumpet  Concertos. 
Haydn,  Hummel,  L.  Mozart 
(Digital-CBS  Masterworks) 
331959-391953,  Mormon 
Tabernacle  Choir— Great 
Choruses  of  Bach  and 
Handel.  (Counts  as  2— 
CBS  Masterworks) 
327551.  Luciano  Pavarotti 
—Mamma.  Popular  Italian 
songs  fD/g/fo/— London) 
339242.  Puccini  Heroines. 
Eva  Morton,  Renato  Scotto, 
Kotio  Ricciarelli,  others 
(CBS  Masterworks) 
344135.  Jean-Pierre 
Rompal- A  Night  At  The 
Opera.  Music  by  Massenet, 
Gluck,  Mozart,  etc.  Placido 
Domingo  sings  &  conducts 
(Digital-CBS  Masterworks) 
339853.  Kiri  Te  Konawo/ 
Nelson  Riddle  &  His  Orch. 
—Blue  Skies.  Best-selling 
olbumi  (D/g/fo/-Londor^ 
340562.  Wo  verly  Consort 
—Renaissance  Favorites. 
Morley  Gibbons,  Byrd,  etc. 
(D/g/fo/— CBS  Masterworks) 


Here's  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  start  or  add  to  your  collection  of  tt\e 
world's  greatest  music— brilliantly  performed  by  many  of  today's  greatest 
artists.  As  a  new  nnember  of  the  Columbia  Classical  Club,  you  get  any  11 
cassettes  or  records  for  only  $1,00,  plus  shipping  and  handling.  In  exchange, 
you  agree  to  buy  just  8  more  selections  in  the  next  three  years,  at  regular 
Club  prices  (which  currently  are  $7.98  to  $11.98,  plus  shipping  and  handling; 
some  multi-unit  sets  and  special  recordings  may  be  somewhat  higher.) 
How  ttie  Club  works:  every  four  weeks  (13  times  a  year)  you'll  receive  our 
Music  Magazine,  It  describes  the  "Classical  Selection  of  the  Month"  plus 
scores  of  classical  releases,  as  well  as  selections  from  other  fields  of  music.  In 
addition,  up  to  six  times  a  year  you  may  receive  offers  of  Special  Selections, 
usually  at  a  discount  off  regular  Club  prices,  for  a  total  of  up  to  19  buying 
opportunities. 

There  is  no  obligation  to  accept  the  "Selection  of  thie  Monfh"— you  order  only 
the  recordings  you  want  wtien  you  want  them!  A  special  response  card  will 
be  enclosed  with  each  Magazine— mail  it  by  the  date  specified  to  order  or 
reject  any  selection.  And  if  you  want  only  the  "Selection  of  the  Month",  do 
nothing— it  will  be  shipped  automatically  You'll  have  at  least  ten  days  in 
which  TO  make  your  decision— if  you  ever  have  less  time  than  that,  just  return 
the  Selection'  at  our  expense.  And  you  may  cancel  membership  anytime 
after  buying  8  selections,  or  continue  under  our  money-saving  bonus  plan, 
10-Day  Free  Trial:  we'll  send  details  of  the  Club's  operation  with  your  introduc- 
tory shipment  If  you  are  not  satisfied  for  any  reason,  return  everything  within 
10  days— your  membership  will  be  canceled  and  you  will  owe  nothing. 
Special  Start-Your-Membershlp-Now  Offer:  you  may  also  choose  your  first 
selection  now— and  we'll  send  it  to  you  for  at  least  60%  off  regular  Club 
prices  (only  $299),  This  discount  purchase  reduces  you  membership  obliga- 
tion immediately— you  then  need  buy  just  7  more  (instead  of  8)  in  3  years. 
Just  check  box  in  application  and  fill  in  the  number  of  your  first  selection, 
/VOTE  selections  with  two  numbers  are  2-record  sets  or  double-length  topes.  Eoch  of 
these  'double  selections"  counts  as  2— so  write  in  both  numbers  ©  1986  Columbia  House 


SEND  ME  THESE 
11  SELECTIONS 


COLUMBIA  CLASSICAL  CLUB,  Columbia  House.  Terre  Haute,  IN  47811 

Please  accept  my  membership  application  under  the 
terms  outlined  in  this  advertisement  Send  me  the  11 
classical  selections  listed  here  ror  only  51,00.  plus  ship- 
ping and  handling.  I  agree  to  buy  eight  more  selec- 
tions (at  regular  Club  prices)  in  the  coming  three 
years— and  may  cancel  membership  at  any  time  after 
doing  so, 
SerKi  my  selections  In  tttis  type  of  recording  (check  one): 
n  TAPE  CASSETTES      D  STEREO  RECORDS 


n 


n  Miss  Print  first  /Vome 

Address 


Initial             Lest  Nome 
Apt 


City- 


Stole- 


_Zlp_ 


Do  you  hove  a  VCR?  (check  one)  D  Yes  D  No  782/F86 

Do  you  have  o  credit  cord?  (check  one)  O  Yes  D  No 

r/i/s  offer  IS  not  availotyle  m  APO  fPO  Alosko  Hawaii  Puerto  r?ico  please 
write  for  aetails  of  alternative  offer 

□  Also  send  my  first  selection  for  of  least  a  60%  discount 
for  which  I  will  be  billed  an  odditional  S2.99. 1  tfien  need 
buy  only  7  more  (instead  of  8) 
at  regular  Club  prices,  in  the 
coming  three  years 


L' 


All  applications  sub|ect  lo  review;  Columbia  House 
retervet  the  right  to  re|ecl  any  oppUcatlon. 


^Classical 
7QK/ME     7QL/MD 


-       5^^X 


The  Tvuiari  are  nibbling.' 


From  Punch,  the  English  weekly. 


[Memoir] 

MY  SHORT  CAREER 
AS  AN  ADMAN 


From  Falling  Towards  England,  the  second  vol- 
ume of  memoirs  by  Clive  James,  to  be  published  next 
month  by  Norton.  James,  who  was  born  in  Austra- 
lia and  now  lives  in  England,  is  the  author  of  several 
volumes  of  criticism  and  essays,  including  Flying 
Visits. 


N, 


lever,  I  had  vowed,  would  I  sell  my  soul  to 
an  advertising  agency.  Not  even  if  I  was  starv- 
ing. Not  even  if  I  had  no  ceiling  over  my  head. 
Yet  starvation  was  only  one  step  down  from  the 
breakfast  1  was  getting  every  morning,  and  the 
ceiling  over  my  head  had  South  Africans  on  the 
other  side  using  it  as  a  floor.  Waldo  invited  me 
to  a  party  he  was  throwing  for  all  his  flash  new 
friends  in  English  advertising.  1  went  along  in 
order  to  be  disgusted  by  their  materialist  values. 
There  were  plenty  of  materialist  values  on  dis- 
play, starting  with  the  traffic  jam  of  early  pro- 
duction model  E-type  Jaguars  parked  out  in  the 
street.  The  men  were  reasonably  easy  to  sneer 
at,  with  their  elastic-sided,  chisel-toed  Chelsea 
boots  and  girlish  length  of  hair.  As  usually  hap- 
pens in  such  circumstances,  the  real  challenge 
was  presented  by  the  women.  One  of  them  was 


called  Brenda,  and  she  was  so  glossily  pretty  that 
it  was  hatred  at  first  sight.  Unfortunately,  she 
was  clever  and  funny  too,  so  it  was  not  easy  to 
remain  hostile.  She  was  married  to  some  pipe- 
sucking  Nigel,  who  tried  to  interest  me  in  how 
David  Ogilvy  had  once  told  him  that  if  you 
fouled  the  air  in  somebody's  bathroom,  all  you 
had  to  do  was  strike  a  match  and  the  atmosphere 
would  instantly  return  to  its  pristine  sweetness, 
even  if  the  bathroom  were  as  big  as  an  aircraft 
hangar.  1  can  remember  this  with  such  clarity 
only  because  at  the  time,  I  was  in  the  process  of 
falling  in  love  with  his  wife.  But  she  was  mar- 
ried, and  would  have  been  even  more  frighten- 
ing if  single.  It  was  clear  just  from  what  she  had 
on  that  it  took  a  lot  of  money  to  run  such  a 
woman.  The  time  had  come  for  a  modification 
of  values.  Faust  was  ready  to  negotiate.  Casting 
Waldo  as  Mephistopheles,  1  drew  him  aside  and 
asked  him  how  to  set  about  becoming  a  copy- 
writer. Since  he  had  had  to  endure  my  callow 
gibes  against  his  profession  many  times  in  the 
past,  it  was  big  of  him  to  answer  this  question 
with  useful  information  instead  of  a  horse  laugh. 
Apparently  there  was  a  vacancy  coming  up  at 
Simpson,  Sampson,  Ranulph  and  Rolfe.  He 
would  get  me  through  the  door,  and  from  then 
on  it  would  be  up  to  me. 

Reassured,  I  danced  a  few  times  with  Brenda 
and  tried  not  to  be  disappointed  when  she  had 
to  leave  early.  She  and  Nigel  climbed  into  a  lu- 
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dicrously  small  new  car  calling  itself  a  Mini.  1 
couldn't  imagine  anything  more  desirable  than 
being  in  a  very  small  car  with  a  girl  like  Brenda. 
All  it  would  take  would  be  a  tew  scintillating 
jingles,  and  vroom-vroom. 

Waldo  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  1  had 
barely  a  day  to  prepare  my  spontaneous  utter- 
ances before  reporting  to  St.  James's  Square  and 
being  ushered  into  the  suave  presence  of  SSRR's 
senior  partner  and  creative  chief,  the  legendary 
P.H.S.  "Plum"  Rolfe.  He  had  Hush  Puppies  on 
his  feet  and  a  tweed  tie  around  his  neck,  but  the 
tie  was  loose  and  his  feet  were  on  his  desk,  so  it 
was  possible  to  relax — something  I  would  not 
otherwise  have  found  easy  to  do,  because  I  was  a 
bit  worried  about  my  wardrobe.  I  had  begun  to 
wonder  if  the  green  sports  coat  and  the  wrecked 
shoes  were  quite  the  thing,  especially  as  my 
scorched  drip-dry  shirts  tended  to  shatter  no 
matter  how  carefully  1  buttoned  them  up,  mak- 
ing my  faqade  look  like  a  vandalized  housing  de- 
velopment unless  I  not  only  arranged  the  tartan 
tie  to  cover  the  damage  but  contrived  to  keep  it 
that  way  while  lounging  casually  in  a  chair.  But 
Rolfe  seemed  to  like  my  poems.  While  he  was 
opening  my  old  Sydney  University  magazines  to 
the  places  marked,  I  tried  a  few  rehearsed  spon- 
taneous utterances,  and  he  liked  them  too.  It 
was  even  more  encouraging  when  he  turned  out 
to  like  the  unrehearsed  ones  still  better.  He  told 
me  to  send  him  a  5,000-word  essay  on  why  I 
wanted  to  be  an  advertising  man  and  then  come 
back  in  a  fortnight. 

Having  written  the  essay  that  same  evening,  I 
went  next  morning  to  the  Mayfair  branch  of  the 
Bank  of  NSW  and  raised  a  £50  overdraft  on  the 
strength  of  being  a  hot  job  prospect  at  a  top 
agency.  Since  I  had  no  account  at  the  bank  and 
was  clearly  opening  one  only  in  order  to  see  the 
assistant  manager  and  touch  him  for  a  loan,  it 
will  be  appreciated  that  my  powers  of  persuasion 
benefited  from  a  surge  of  confidence.  No  doubt 
the  beard  helped.  Looking  less  like  an  oversight 
and  more  like  an  act  of  defiance,  it  must  have 
presented  an  overwhelming  challenge  to  the  as- 
sistant manager's  bourgeois  inhibitions.  I  should 
have  asked  him  for  a  hundred. 

I  turned  up  in  St.  James's  Square  on  the  ap- 
pointed day  with  my  shirt  cuffs  protruding  just 
the  correct  inch  from  the  sleeves  of  my  green 
jacket,  an  adjustment  made  easier  by  the  fact 
that  they  had  parted  company  from  the  actual 
shirt.  Mr.  Rolfe  once  again  looked  reassuringly 
bohemian,  smoking  no  hands  while  he  leafed 
through  my  essay.  He  had  never  read  a  more 
convincing  case,  he  said,  for  how  primal  cre- 
ativity could  be  combined  with  a  job  in  advertis- 
ing. He  had  no  doubt  that  I  could  write 
Australia's  answer  to  Paradise  Lost  in  the  eve- 
nings while  concurrently  promoting  cornflakes 


all  day.  What  he  and  Messrs.  Simpson,  Samp- 
son, and  Ranulph  were  after,  however,  was 
someone  who  wanted  to  do  nothing  else  except 
promote  the  cornflakes.  They  wanted  someone 
for  whom  the  poetry  was  not  separate  from  the 
cornflakes,  but  actually  in  the  cornflakes  and  of 
the  cornflakes.  Like  Frosties,  I  suggested:  the  su- 
gar wasn't  separate  from  the  cornflakes,  it  was  in 
them  and  of  them.  Rolfe  said  1  had  hit  it  exact- 
ly, but  didn't  give  me  any  extra  points  for  the 


[List] 

TEN  AMERICAN 
SHRINES 


From  Roadside  America,  by  ]ack  Barth,  Doug 
Kirby,  Ken  Smith,  and  Mike  Wilkins,  published  by 
Simon  &  Schuster.  The  authors  include  the  follow- 
ing on  their  list  of  most  unusual  items  on  display  in 
American  museums. 


1.  A  replica  of  the  Great  Seal  of  the  United 
States  made  out  of  sharks'  teeth  (Pick  Fossil  and 
History  Museum,  Oakley,  Kansas). 

2.  A  wax  model  of  Superman  using  X-ray  vision 
to  look  at  Lois  Lane's  panties  (World  of  Illu- 
sions, Gatlinburg,  Tennessee). 

3.  Jayne  Mansfield's  death  car  (The  Tragedy  in 
U.S.  History  Museum,  St.  Augustine,  Florida). 

4.  Rock  touched  by  Helen  Keller  (Walk  of 
Fame,  Rollins  College,  Winter  Park,  Florida). 

5.  Plaster  replica  of  the  world's  largest  hailstone 
(Dalton  Museum,  Coffeyville,  Kansas). 

6.  Barbara  Mandrell's  wedding  nightie  (Barbara 
Mandrell  Country,  Nashville,  Tennessee). 

7.  The  top-fuel  slingshot  dragster  that  exploded 
and  blew  off  Rig  Daddy  Don  Garlits's  foot  in 
1970.  With  shrapnel  display  (Don  Garlits  Muse- 
um of  Drag  Racing,  Ocala,  Florida). 

8.  Three-dimensional  cutaway  model  of  rectum 
and  bladder  impaled  on  a  pitchfork  handle 
(Mayo  Medical  Museum,  Rochester,  Minne- 
sota). 

9.  Lee  Harvey  Oswald's  can  opener  (Gafford 
Family  Museum,  Crowell,  Texas). 

10.  A  test  tube  containing  Thomas  Edison's  last 
breath  (Greenfield  Village  and  Henry  Ford  Mu- 
seum, Dearborn,  Michigan). 
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insight.  "Face  it,"  he  said,  smiling  without  drop- 
ping the  cigarette,  "you  aren't  modest  enough  to 
be  corruptible.  Getting  rich  isn't  what  you're 
really  after.  You'd  always  be  writing  something 
for  yourself  on  our  time."  He  had  the  great  gift 
of  making  you  feel  that  you  had  been  turned 
down  because  you  were  too  good,  so  I  didn't 
start  feeling  miserable  until  I  was  outside  in  the 
square,  where  I  had  a  hallucination,  startling  in 
its  clarity,  of  Brenda  retreating  into  the  distance 
while  waving  to  me  from  the  passenger  seat  of  a 
speeding  Maserati. 


[Q&AI 

TELL  ME  WHAT 
FISH  DO 


From  issue  No.  5 1  of  the  Duplex  Planet,  a  month' 
ly  magazine  consisting  of  interviews  with  residents 
of  the  Duplex  Nursing  Home  in  Jamaica  Plain, 
Massachusetts.  The  magazine  s  edited  by  David 
Greenberger,  former  activities  director  at  the  nursing 
home. 


DAVID  GREENBERGER:  What  can  you  tell  me 
about  the  behavior  of  fish? 

WILLIAM  "FERGIE"  FERGUSON:  The  behavior  of 
fish  is  like  any  other  creature's.  They  have  their 
ups  and  downs.  Some  are  faster  than  others,  but 
that  doesn't  always  make  them  win,  you  know, 
just  because  they're  faster.  They  might  be  faster 
in  one  direction,  but  it  might  not  be  the  right 
direction. 

They  are  very,  very  careful  that  they  do  not 
make  any  mistakes.  Of  course,  they  make  mis- 
takes like  anyone,  but  they  try  not  to.  But  they 
make  mistakes  just  the  same.  Different  kinds  of 
mistakes,  too  many  to  mention. 

ED  POINDEXTER:  A  fish  has  no,  ah,  no  feet. 
That's  all  I  know. 

JOHN  FALLON:  They're  wild. 

LARRY  GREEN:  They  eat  worms. 

HARRY  KATZ:  They're  orderly. 

FRANK  WISNEWSKI:  I  eat  fish.  1  don't  want  to 
know  about  their  behavior. 

GEORGE  STINGEL:  Oh,  I  wouldn't  know.  When 
they  swim  upstream  they  nest  their  eggs,  all 
right,  Dave?  Salmon  does. 

WALDO  FRIESZ:  There's  no  beha\'ior  on  fish. 

ED  ANDRSZWESKI:  1  got  to  think  it  over .  .  .  well, 
they're  very  quiet,  they  do  a  lot  of  swimmin', 


and  they  catch  minnows,  the  small  ones,  is  that 
true  or  not? 

ANDY  LEGRICE:  They're  always  spawnin',  always 
makin'  whoopee.  That's  why  there's  so  many  o{ 
'em.  That's  all  they  do.  It's  good  sport,  fishin'. 

WALTER  KIERAN:  Well,  they're  lively  when 
they're  in  the  water,  but  when  you  take  them 
out  they're  dead. 

WALTER  McGEORGE:  Fish  behavior?  All  I  can 
say  is  fish  must  be  ver>'  observant,  because  they 
must  notice  the  way  you  bait  your  hook.  If  one  lit- 
tle bit  of  the  hook  is  showin',  they  won't  bite  it. 

ED  ROGERS:  Some  of  them,  they,  ah,  you  know, 
stay  in  the  water,  swim.  Some  jump  out  of  the 
water,  they  jump,  yeah,  jump  around  in  the  wa- 
ter. They  do  like  a  somersault  and  all  that.  They 
run  around  in  the  water. 

DAVID  BREWER:  They  swim,  that's  all  1  can  say. 

BILL  LAGASSE:  I  don't  know,  I  only  eat  them.  I 
don't  work  on  fish. 

BILL  SEARS:  They  swim  in  the  deep  water,  in  the 
sea.  They,  ah,  eat  small  fish.  That's  all  1  know. 

GIL  GREENE:  They  have  no  sex  life. 

JOHN  FAY:  I  don't  like  fish.  I  always  get 
hamburger. 


[Memoir] 

AIDS  STORIES 


B)i  John  Weir.  Weir  wrote  this  essay  for  a  workshop 
in  autobiography  at  Columbia  University.  The 
ruimes  m  this  story  have  been  changed. 


L 


fast  year  I  ran  a  writers'  group  for  people 
with  AIDS.  We  met  on  Monday  nights  for 
about  nine  months  in  the  kitchen  of  the  Gay 
Men's  Health  Crisis,  in  Manhattan.  Twelve 
men  were  in  the  group,  though  never  more  than 
six  of  them  came  at  once.  1  met  the  first  of  them 
two  years  ago,  near  Thanksgiving;  they  started 
dying  the  following  February.  One  of  them  is 
still  alive.  For  a  while,  they  went  about  one  a 
month.  I  would  get  phone  calls  and  friends 
would  say,  "Oh,  by  the  way,  you  remember  so 
and  so,"  and  I  would  know  that  he  had  died. 

The  boys  in  my  group  died  in  hospitals,  or  in 
their  apartments,  or  they  went  back  to  their  par- 
ents. One  guy  killed  himself  after  leaving  a  mes- 
sage on  his  phone  machine.  Hank.  He  was 
writing  a  novel  about  a  species  of  underground 
beings  who  are  terribly  lonely  but  have  this  re- 
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markable  immunity  to  disease.  Hank  and  Fran- 
cisco became  lovers  after  meeting  in  the  group. 
Francisco  was  my  age,  twenty-six.  He  was  from 
Puerto  Rico.  He  had  long,  long  fingernails  and 
shiny  black  hair.  Hank  was  forty,  and  rugged- 
looking.  He  had  been  everywhere,  had  taught 
writing  at  a  prep  school  in  Pennsylvania,  had 
worked  on  an  oil  rig  off  the  coast  of  Texas. 

Francisco  used  to  drag  himself  all  the  way 
across  town  to  our  meetings,  from  Bellevue, 
where  he  went  once  a  week  to  get  all  kinds  of 
debilitating  treatments — spinal  taps  and  bron- 
choscopies and  twenty-four-hour  injections. 
The  first  time  he  shuffled  into  the  kitchen,  I 
thought  he  looked  like  Ratso  Rizzo  in  Midnight 
Cowboy,  only  younger,  and  much  more  re- 
signed. We  went  out  to  dinner  after  the  work- 
shop and  he  had  a  slice  of  cheesecake  and 
chocolate  milk.  Gradually,  he  and  Hank  be- 
came lovers.  Francisco  had  meningitis,  among 
other  things,  and  he  was  always  sick.  Hank  was 
pretty  healthy.  After  a  while  they  went  away 
and  got  married — they  had  rings — and  stopped 
coming  to  the  group. 

The  last  time  1  saw  Francisco  was  just  before 
he  died,  at  Bellevue,  a  place  you  should  not 
have  to  walk  into,  much  less  die  in.  It's  the 
Grand  Central  Station  of  hospitals:  cavernous, 
full  of  people,  dirty,  scary.  It's  nineteenth-cen- 
tury. It's  Olivia  De  Havilland  in  The  Srmke  Pit. 
Francisco  was  hooked  up  to  a  machine  that 
made  him  breathe,  and  he  was  swaddled  in 
white.  The  bandages  ended  just  above  his  nip- 
ples; he  might  have  been  wearmg  a  strapless 
gown. 

His  mother  stood  next  to  his  bed  and  cried.  1 
tried  to  talk  to  her  but  she  didn't  speak  English. 
When  she  went  away  1  touched  Francisco's  fore- 
head. I  said,  "I'm  sorry."  I  saw  Hank  later  that 
night  and  he  said  that  Francisco  had  died  about 
ten  minutes  after  I  left  the  room. 

A  week  later  I  called  Hank  and  got  his  suicide 
message,  which  I  have  written  down  some- 
where. I  had  to  call  his  number  about  a  dozen 
times  to  get  it  all  down.  Took  a  handful  of 
downers,  he  said,  and  swam  for  England.  Melo- 
dramatic queen.  He  was  not  that  sick 
y    and  I'm  still  angry  that  he  did  it. 


W 


re  wrote  a  lot  of  things  in  the  workshop. 
Hank  read  portions  of  his  novel,  and  we  wrote 
letters — "A  Letter  to  Nancy  Reagan,"  "An 
Open  Letter  to  the  Universe,"  "A  Letter  to  a 
Friend  I  Will  Not  See  Before  I  Die."  Benny 
Stein  wrote  foetry.  He  looked  like  Marlon 
Brando,  from  the  Bronx  He  walked  into  his 
first  group  meeting  with  a  pillow,  sat  down,  and 
started  discussing  his  rectal  tumors.  Everything 
he  said,  everything  he  wrote  about,  turned  out 
to  be  about  his  tumors,  or  his  pain,  or  death. 


Poor  Thomas  Benjamin  would  leave  the  room 
every  time  Benny  started  talking.  TTiomas  didn't 
want  to  know  that  he  was  dying. 

But  Benny's  poems:  they  would  be  beautiful 
poems  about  raindrops  falling  through  the  atmo- 
sphere and  straight  down  through  the  ocean  to 
the  ocean  floor,  and  then  into  the  core  of  the 
earth,  and  we  would  say,  "Well,  Benny,  that 
was  lovely,  what  was  that  about,"  and  he  would 
say,  "It's  about  what  it's  like  to  shit  when  you 
have  rectal  tumors." 

I  loved  Benny  ver\'  much;  I  think  1  had  a 
crush  on  him.  I  liked  his  style.  He  did  a  perform- 
ance piece  for  me  one  night,  in  his  apartment. 
He  was  staying  in  the  apartment  of  a  friend  of  a 
friend  of  a  friend.  He  did  this  ballet  number  for 
me,  putting  on  and  taking  off  his  robe,  crawling 
on  and  off  the  bed,  answering  the  phone,  apolo- 
gizing for  himself,  discussing  his  illness,  his  vita- 
mins, his  doctors,  his  insurance.  I  thought  he 
was  Delmore  Schwartz,  updated  and  gay — bril- 
liant and  paranoiac  and  dying  all  the  time. 

The  first  thing  he  ever  talked  about  in  the 
group  was  having  to  experience  his  own  death, 
and  he  terrified  everyone;  the  second  thing  he 
said  was  how  wonderful  it  felt  at  seventeen  to 
get  fucked  on  the  downtown  IRT,  speeding  on 
Methedrine.  He  said  it  right  to  my  face  and  I 
laughed;  in  a  group  of  dying  men  who  must  have 
had  a  lot  to  say  about  sex,  he  was  the  only  one 
who  ever  talked  about  dying,  or  having  sex. 

Gustavo  talked  about  reincarnation.  He  was 
from  Argentina,  and  he  wore  round  glasses  that 
made  him  look  like  T.  S.  Eliot,  or  Ernie  Kovacs 
impersonating  T.  S.  Eliot.  One  oi  his  eyes  wa- 
tered constantly  from  chemotherapy.  I  always 
thought  that  he  was  crying,  and  I  hugged  him  a 
lot,  and  touched  him  a  lot.  He  was  Benny's  age, 
thirty-tive.  He  spoke  fluent  Italian,  and  read 
philosophy. 

The  day  I  met  him,  he  said,  "Ah,  but  I  do  not 
think  I  reincarnate  again."  I  said,  "Why  not?" 
And  he  said,  "The  more  you  have  this  pain,  the 
more  thoroughly  it  cleanses  you,  and  when  you 
are  clean,  you  are  through,  you  reach  Nirvana.  I 
have  so  much  pain  this  lifetime.  I  think  I  must 
be  clean." 

Eventually  he  dropped  out  of  the  group,  and  a 
few  months  later  he  died.  I  went  to  his  memorial 
service.  Benny  dropped  out  of  the  group,  too. 
He  went  into  the  hospital,  but  I  never  visited 
him.  The  last  time  I  saw'  him  he  was  walking 
with  a  cane  up  Hudson  Street.  It  was  July,  and  it 
was  hot.  He  was  stooped  and  very  thin.  He  said, 
"I  had  a  body  once,"  and  thumped  his  chest.  He 
died  in  the  fall. 

The  last  session  oi  the  writers'  group  was  in 
July  of  1985,  and  one  man  came.  He  was  the 
only  one  left.  The  rest  were  dead,  or  about  to 
be.  We  stared  at  each  othet  across  the  table  and 
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PANTS  ARE  THE  UNSUNG  HEROES  OF  THE 
MODERN  WARDROBE.  UNCOMPLAINING 

CARRIERS  OF  KEYS,  TICKET  STUBS, 

POCKET  CHANGE.  SILENT  SUFFERERS 

OF  COFFEE  SPILLS,  TAXI  SPATTERINGS. 

ALWAYS  ON  THE  BOTTOM,  EATING  HUMBLE  PIE 

WHEN  SOMEBODY  TELLS  YOU  "GREAT  TIE! " 

OR  "BEAUTIFUL  BLOUSE!" 

IT  JUST  ISN'T  FAIR.  SO  WE  AT  LANDS'  END  ARE 

OUT  TO  GLORIFY  THIS  ADMIRABLE  GARMENT 

FOLLOWING  A  CREDO  WE  CALL. . . 
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Our  Stance  on  Pants 


We  offer  Pants  for  your  every 
waking  moment. 

Sweat  pants  you  can  pull  on  first 
thing  in  the  morning.  Fastidious 
dress  trousers  you  can  wear  to 
work.  Square  Rigger  jeans  for  the 
weekend.  Poplins.  Twills.  Wools. 
The  works! 

We  put  features  in  our  Pants 
other  makers  don't. 

Buying  readymade  pants  just  isn't 
good  enough.  So  we  work  directly 
with  the  best  manufacturers  on 
everything  firom  fabric  to  fit  to 
features,  always  taking  the  extra 
steps  that  make  a  better  pant. 

We  carry  sizes  and  colors  other 
merchants  don't  bother  with. 

How  about  Men's  Long  Rise  in  a 
42-inch  waist,  38-inch  inseam? 
Women's  size  4?  Peacock?  Mocha? 
Aquamarine? 


We  price  our  Pants  below 
the  market. 

It's  a  natural  result  of  our  direct  way 
of  doing  business.  And  our  selection 
of  the  world's  most  efficient 
manufacturers. 

We  do  everything  possible  to 
make  sure  your  Pants  fit, 

including  cuffing  or  hemming  them 
any  way  you  like,  absolutely  free. 

When  all  else  fails,  and  your 
Lands'  End  Pants  just  don't 
measure  up,  we  humbly  take 
them  back,  and  refund  your 
money.  As  in  GUARANTEED. 
PERIOD. 


Unique  our  Stance  on  Pants  may  be. 
But  it's  really  not  all  that  different 
from  the  stance  we  take  on 
everything  we  offer  at  Lands'  End. 

First,  quality.  Then,  a  price  that 
represents  real  value.  And  always, 
always  service. 

If  you're  into  Pants — and  things 
to  wear  with  them — you  owe 
yourself  a  look  at  our  catalog. 
Get  one  by  calling  us  toll-free  at 
800-356-4444,  or  sending  in  the 
coupon  below. 


Please  send  free  catalog. 

Lands'  End  Dept.  XX-57 
Dodgeville,  WI  53595 


Name. 


Address . 
City 


State. 


.Zip. 


Or  call  Toll-free: 

800-356-4444 


talked  about  other  things,  terrified  to  say  what 
both  of  us  were  thinking.  Just  us  two. 

The  last  memorial  service  I  attended  for  a 
member  of  the  group  was  Gerald's.  He  died  the 
day  of  the  last  workshop.  He  had  been  in  the 
group  from  the  beginning,  even  before  I  started 
running  it.  He  was  an  intern  in  radiology  at  a 
hospital  on  the  East  Side  when  he  was  diag- 
nosed. For  about  a  year  he  looked  perfectly 
healthy.  Then  he  came  back  early  from  a  vaca- 
tion in  Atlanta  and  went  straight  into  the  hospi- 
tal. His  lesions  multiplied  and  he  went  on 
chemotherapy.  When  I  first  met  him,  Gerald 
was  a  dandy — fastidiously  dressed,  charming,  af- 
fable. He  wore  wonderful  argyle  socks  and  a  big 
ring  with  his  initials  on  it;  he  flirted  with  every- 
one. But  he  fell  apart  very  quickly.  He  lost  a  lot 
of  weight  and  his  hair  fell  out.  A  month  after  he 
was  admitted  to  the  hospital,  he  died.  He  was 
twenty-eight. 

His  memorial  service  was  at  the  Gay  Syna- 
gogue in  the  Village.  Gerald  had  a  big,  support- 
ive family.  They  all  knew  he  was  gay.  The 
service  was  in  Hebrew.  His  father  got  up  to  read 
his  part.  Gerald's  father  was  the  kind  of  Jewish 
man  that  Bernard  Malamud  wrote  about — bare- 
ly assimilated,  still  with  the  rough  edges,  the  ac- 
cent, the  conspicuousness  of  an  immigrant.  He 
was  a  butcher  in  the  Bronx. 

He  started  reading,  but  then  he  let  go  of  the 
text,  and  tipped  his  head  back,  and  clasped  his 
palms  together,  and  roared.  He  wailed  and 
shouted  and  roared  in  a  language  that  1  couldn't 
understand,  but  I  knew  exactly  what  he  meant, 
1  knew  exactly  what  he  meant,  1 
think  1  knew  exactly  what  he  meant. 


G, 


llearly,  this  goes  on  and  on.  Terry,  who 
walked  into  the  group  for  the  first  time  and 
handed  around  an  X-ray  of  his  skull;  Joe,  who 
went  to  Italy  in  khaki  shorts  even  though  he  had 
lesions  all  over  his  legs,  and  educated  an  entire 
Italian  village  about  AIDS;  Greg,  who  is  still 
alive,  oh,  and  so  on.  This  is  all  very  impression- 
istic. I  don't  know  how  to  organize  it.  I  do  know 
that  AIDS  has  given  me  what  little  wisdom  I 
think  I  possess;  it  is  the  difference  between  my 
childhood  and  the  rest  of  my  life,  the  line  divid- 
ing everything  in  two.  It  is  also  still  going  on;  it's 
hard  to  see  out  of  it,  into  the  rest  of  life.  I  have 
six  friends  who  have  been  diagnosed  since  last 
May. 

Almost  none  of  the  coverage  of  AIDS  seems 
accurate  to  me;  nothing  gets  even  close  to  my 
experience,  and  the  experience  ot  my  friends. 
Television  is  whitewashed,  pretending  that 
AIDS  is  a  family  concern.  My  experience  has 
been  that  families  are  rarely  anywhere  around; 
gay  men,  yes,  gay  women,  longtime  straight  best 
friends,   current   lovers  and  ex-lovers,    volun- 


teers, but  not  much  family.  1  cannot  talk  about 
myself  without  getting  around  to  AIDS.  It  has 
profoundly  affected  my  sense  of  New  York  City, 
of  friendship,  of  death  (which  I  had  never 
thought  about  before),  of  gayness,  of  sex;  really, 
of  just  about  everything. 


[Exercises] 

SKETCHBOOK  VOICES 


From  Sketchbook  with  Voices,  edited  by  Eric 
Fischl  u'ith  ]err-s  Saltz-  Published  by  Alfred  van  der 
March.  Editions.  At  the  top  of  each  page  in  this 
sketchbook  is  an  exercise  or  admonition  contributed 
b^  a  different  artist.  The  Whitney  Museum  m  Neu' 
York  mounted  a  retrospective  of  Fischls  paintings 
this  spring. 


T 


.ake  an  object.  Do  something  with  it.  Do 
something  else  with  it.  (Jasper  Johns) 

Give  yourself  an  incredibly  restrictive  problem 
you  think  you  can't  do  anything  with.  Some- 
thing that  would  appall  you,  like  a  landscape. 
Draw  an  apple.  Draw  a  duck.  Draw  a  turkey. 
(Jennifer  Bartlett) 

Do  your  own  work  but  use  someone  else's 
clothes.  (Cindy  Sherman) 

It's  easy  to  be  an  artist  in  vour  head.  Do  more. 
(David' Salle) 

Think  ot  a  big  color — who  cares  if  people  call 
you  Rothko.  Release  your  childhood.  Release  it. 
(Larry  Rivers  and  Frank  O'Hara) 

You  usually  want  to  get  something  out  of  a 
painting  other  than  the  ideas  that  you  had  in 

your  head.  (Alex  Kat:) 

It  is  not  what  the  world  is  like.  It  is  what  the 
world  is  like  to  be  seen.  It  is  what  the  world  is 
like  to  be  thought.  What  the  world  is  like  to  be 
made.  (Gary  Stephan) 

They  say  painting  is  action.  We  say,  remember 
your  enemies  and  nurse  the  smallest  insult.  In- 
troduce yourself  as  Delacroix.  When  you  leave, 
give  them  your  wet  crayons.  Be  ready  to  admit 
that  jealousy  moves  you  more  than  art.  They  say 
action  is  painting.  Well,  it  isn't,  and  we  all 
know  abstract  expressionism  and  pop  art  have 
moved  to  the  suburbs.  (Larrv  Rivers  and  Frank 
O'Hara) 

There  aren't  any  definite  procedures  and  there 
aren't  any  definite  tools.  You  have  to  decide  for 
yourself  what  your  tools  and  procedures  are  go- 
ing to  be.  (Richard  Serra) 
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The  idea  is  to  have  no  idea.  Get  lost.  Get  lost  in 
the  landscape.  (Malcolm  Motley) 

Make  a  painting  in  which  every  part  of  the 
painting  is  of  equal  impottance.  (Chuck  Close) 

Use  the  worst  color  you  can  find  in  each  place — 
it  usually  is  the  best.  (Roy  Lichtenstein) 

It  is  our  fate  and  misfortune  that  we  live  in  his- 
tory. There  is  nothing  we  can  do  about  it.  We 
should  learn  to  swim  in  history.  People  who 
don't  know  history  are  like  cows.  An  artist  who 
doesn't  know  history  paints  like  a  cow  because 
cows  have  no  memory.  (Komar  &  Melamid) 

In  the  morning  make  long  lists  of  things  to  do. 
In  the  afternoon  write  down  whose  ideas  they 
were.  (Jennifer  Bartlett) 


[Monologue] 

BACON'S  MAN 


By  Mario  Vargas  Llosa.  "Bacon's  Man"  appeared 
in  the  June  28,  1985,  issue  o/LeNouvel  Observa- 
teur.  Vargas  Llosa  is  writing  about  Francis  Bacon's 
painting  Head  1.  Translated  from  the  Spanish  by 
Elena  Brunei. 


I 


lost  the  left  ear  to  a  bite,  fighting  with  an- 
other human,  1  think.  But,  owing  to  the  little 
opening  that  remains,  I  hear  the  world's  noises 
clearly.  I  also  see  things,  although  askew  and 
with  difficulty.  Because,  even  if  at  first  sight  it 
doesn't  seem  it,  that  bluish  protuberance  to  the 
left  of  my  mouth  is  an  eye.  TTiat  it  should  be 
there,  functioning,  capturing  shapes  and  colors, 
is  a  miracle  of  medical  science,  evidence  of  the 
extraordinary  progress  that  characterizes  the  age 
in  which  we  live.  I  should  have  been  con- 
demned to  eternal  darkness  from  the  great  fire — 
I  don't  remember  whether  it  was  begun  by  bom- 
bardment or  by  assault — in  which  all  the  other 
survivors  lost  their  sight  and  hair,  the  result  of 
oxidation.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  lose  only 
one  eye;  the  other  was  saved  by  the  ophthalmol- 
ogists after  sixteen  operations.  It  lacks  a  lid  and 
waters  frequently,  but  it  allows  me  to  entertain 
myself  watching  movies  and,  above  all,  to 
quickly  detect  the  enemy. 

This  glass  case  is  my  house.  I  can  see  through 
the  walls  but  no  one  can  see  me  from  outside:  a 
very  desirable  system  of  security  in  this  age  of  so 
much  surveillance.  The  glass  case  is,  of  course, 
bulletproof,  germ-proof,  radiation-proof,  and 
soundproof.  It  is  always  scented. 

I  have  a  highly  developed  sense  of  smell,  and 
it  is  through  the  nose  that  I  derive  the  greatest 


pleasure  and  the  greatest  suffering.  Should  I  call 
it  a  nose — this  immense  membranous  organ 
which  picks  up  all  smells,  even  the  most  private 
ones?  I'm  referring  to  the  grayish  lump,  with 
white  scabs,  that  starts  out  at  my  mouth  and  de- 
scends as  far  as  my  bull's  neck.  No,  it's  neither  a 
goiter  nor  an  Adam's  apple  puffed  up  by  acro- 
megaly. It's  my  nose.  I  know  it's  not  pretty,  nor 
is  it  useful,  since  its  excessive  sensitivity  be- 
comes an  indescribable  torture  when,  for  in- 
stance, a  rat  putrefies  in  the  area  or  fetid  matter 
passes  through  the  pipes  that  run  through  my 
dwelling  place.  Even  so,  I  worship  it,  and  at 
times  I  think  that  my  nose  is  the  chamber  of  my 
soul  (if  the  soul  exists). 

I  have  neither  arms  nor  legs,  but  my  four 
stumps  are  well  healed  and  hardened,  so  that 
I'm  able  to  move  easily  and  even  quickly  if  need 
be.  My  pursuers  haven't  succeeded  in  overtaking 
me  in  any  of  the  chases.  How  did  I  lose  my 
hands  and  feet?  An  injury  at  work,  perhaps;  or 
by  accident,  before  birth,  while  still  in  the 
womb,  the  fault  of  medication  that  my  mother 
gulped  down  in  order  to  have  a  benign  pregnan- 
cy (science  doesn't  guess  correctly  in  all  cases). 

My  penis  is  intact.  I'm  able  to  make  love  as 
long  as  I  can  find  an  understanding  partner.  I 
like  to  fornicate  but  I  am  not  expert.  Frequently 
I  experience  failure  or  the  humiliation  of  prema- 
ture ejaculation.  I'm  convinced  that,  more  than 
love-making,  humans  enjoy  defecation. 

My  greatest  source  of  pride  is  my  mouth.  It 
isn't  true  that  it's  wide  open  because  I  wail  out  of 
desperation.  I  hold  it  open  to  show  off  my  lovely 
sharp  white  teeth.  Wouldn't  anyone  envy  them? 
Scarcely  two  or  three  are  missing.  The  others 
are  intact  and  carnivorous.  If  necessary,  they 
can  grind  stones.  But  they  prefer  to  clench  the 
breasts  and  rumps  of  calves,  to  embed  them- 
selves in  the  nipples  and  muscles  of  hens  or  the 
throats  of  small  birds. 
To  eat  meat  is  a  privi- 
lege of  the  gods. 

I  am  not  pitiful,  and 
do  not  want  others  to 
feel  sympathy  for  ine.  I 
am  what  I  am  and  that's 
enough  for  me.  To  know 
that  others  are  worse  off  fI 
is  a  great  consolation.  Sj 
It's  possible  that  God 
exists,  but  at  this  point  ==  j|ga" 
in  history,  that  doesn't  |pr  ' 
have  the  least  impor- 
tance. Could  the  world 
perhaps  be  better  than  it 
is?  Yes,  perhaps,  but  what's  the  sense  in  asking 
oneself  that?  1  have  survived  and,  despite  ap- 
pearances, I  am  a  member  of  the  human  race. 
Observe  me  well.  Know  yourselves. 
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A  VISIT  FROM 
DR.  BAZELON 


From  The  Day  Room,  a  play  by  Don  DeLillo, 
which  was  recently  performed  at  the  American  Rep- 
ertory Theatre  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  The 
entire  script  appears  in  the  September  issue  of 
American  Theater.  Before  this  scene  begins, 
Budge  and  Wyatt,  u/ho  are  sharing  a  room  in  a  hos- 
pital, have  just  received  a  series  of  visitors,  one  or 
more  of  whom  are  psychiatric  patients  in  disguise. 
DeLillo  is  the  author  of  several  novels,  incliiding 
Ratner's  Star,  Players,  and  White  Noise. 


DR.  BAZELON  enters. 

WYATT:  Dr.  Bazelon,  what  a  relief.  Do  you 
know  what's  been  going  on  here? 

DR.  BAZELON:  1  stopped  at  the  nurses'  station. 
They're  pretty  shamefaced  out  there.  Two 
episodes,  was  it? 

WYATT:  Two  episodes,  three  people. 

DR.  BAZELON:  Inexcusable.  Security  is  built  into 
the  system.  But  the  system  sometimes  fails. 
(  to  BUDGE)  I'm  Dr.  Bazelon. 

BUDGE:  Are  you  a  private  corporation? 

WYATT:  They're  all  private  corporations. 

BUDGE:  1  would  never  go  to  a  doctor  who  wasn't. 

WYATT:  They  have  to  be,  for  their  own  self- 
respect. 

DR.  BAZELON:  The  woman  was  dressed  as  a 
nurse,  I  gather. 

WYATT:  The  man  as  a  doctor.  Phelps. 

DR.  BAZELON:  How  could  you  believe  that  any- 
one named  Phelps  is  what  he  seems  to  be? 

WYATT:  1  didn't  know  what  to  believe. 

BUDGE:  They  were  so  intelligent. 

WYATT:  She  made  a  moving  speech. 

BUDGE:  It  was  eloquent. 

WYATT:  About  corpses. 

DR.  BAZELON:  Are  you  about  ready,  Larry? 

WYATT:  Ready  for  what? 

DR.  BAZELON:  They'll  be  taking  you  down  in  ten 
minutes. 

WYATT:  I  thought  the  tests  were  scheduled  for 
early  morning. 

DR.  BAZELON:  We  never  do  these  tests  in  the 
morning. 

WYATT:  1  thought  1  understood  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. I'm  not  sure  I'm  prepared. 

DR.  BAZELON:  ibu  haven't  eaten,  have  you? 

WYATT:  They  didn't  bring  the  food. 

DR.  BAZELON:  They  weren't  supposed  to  bring 
the  food.  You're  not  supposed  to  eat  before 
these  tests.  When  you  come  back  up,  you  can 
eat. 


WY.ATT:  Shouldn't  they  bring  food  for  Mr. 
Budge? 

BUDGE:  They  probably  have  it  on  my  Kardex: 
light  eater.  When  they  have  time,  maybe  a 
little  something.  No  hurr^-,  no  bother.  When- 
ever it's  convenient. 

DR.  BAZELON:  First,  Larry,  there  are  some  things 
I  want  to  go  over  with  you. 

WYATT:  All  right. 

DR.  BAZELON:  Are  you  sleeping? 

WYATT:  Pretty  well.  Adequately. 

DR.  BAZELON:  Which  is  it? 

WYATT:  Most  nights,  pretty  well. 

DR.  BAZELON:  Wake  up  at  any  point? 

WYATT:  Sometimes. 

DR.  BAZELON:  What,  noises  in  the  street,  planes 
passing  over?  Or  just  wake  up,  stare  into  the 
dark? 

WYATT:  Just  wake  up. 

DR.  BAZELON:  Stare  into  the  dark? 

WYATT:  Yes. 

DR.  BAZELON:  Are  you  eating? 

WYATT:  Appetite's  fine.  1  tr>-  to  avoid  red  meat, 
fried  foods,  processed  foods — 

DR.  B.AZELON:  Are  you  breathing?  Is  it  quiet 
breathing — rhythmic,  measured? 

WYATT:  Sometimes,  on  a  steep  flight  of  stairs,  or 
running  for  a  bus,  in  the  rain — 

DR.  BAZELON:  You  have  to  catch  your  breath. 

WYATT:  I  have  to  stop. 

DR.  BAZELON:  To  catch  your  breath. 

WYATT:  Yes. 

DR.  BAZELON:  But  it's  there.  You  do  catch  it. 

WYATT:  Yes. 

DR.  BAZELON:  When  you  blink,  do  you  experi- 
ence difficulty  reopening  your  eyes? 

WYATT:  After  they  close,  you  mean. 

DR.  BAZELON:  Do  they  open  automatically? 

WYATT:  Or  do  I  have  to  think  about  it. 

DR.  BAZELON:  Are  you  working? 

WYATT:  Quite  hard.  Harder  than  usual. 

DR.  BAZELON:  Which  is  it? 

WYATT:  Harder  than  usual. 

DR.  B.AZELON:  Are  you  walking? 

WYATT:  I  try  to  walk  whenever  possible,  for  the 
exercise. 

DR.  BAZELON:  Describe  your  stride. 

WYATT:  I  take  short  strides. 

DR.  BAZELON:  Are  you  sure?  Think  about  it. 
Take  your  time. 

WYATT:  I  take  long  strides. 

DR.  B.AZELON:  Good.  Are  they  confident? 

WY.ATT:  Long,  confident  strides.  Exactly. 

DR.  B.AZELON:  Are  you  talking?  More  than  you 
were?  Less  than  you  were? 

WYATT:  About  the  same. 

DR.  BAZELON:  Say  something. 

WY.ATT:  Oh  boy. 

DR.  BAZELON:  I  want  to  hear  you  talk. 

WYATT:  What  can  I  say?  The  hardest  thing 
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HOW  TO  HELP 
A  LITTLE  GIRL  MAKE  IT 

ALLTHEWAYT07. 


It  wasn't  long  ago  that  it'  little  Kaniala 
R;ima  drank  the  water  in  her  \illage  she 
would  ha\e  taken  her  life  in  her  hands. 

lodax;  thanks  to  Saw  the  Children,  she 
(.an  haw  clean  water  to  wash  w  ith,  and 
tresh  water  for  her  mother  to  cook  w  ith. 

;\nd  she  can  do  .something  else  that 
was  once  unheard  of  in  hei"  \  illage  for 
A  little  girl. 

She  can  go  to  .school.  Ewn  go  past 
the  fifth  gnide. 

When  \'ou  first  sponsor  a  child 
through  Sa\e  the  Childi"en, you  have  no 
idea  how  much  just  $16  a  month  can  do. 

By  combining  your  funds  with 
t)ther  sponsors',  we're  helping  familie.s, 
ewn  entire  communities,  do  so  much. 
Tlie  result  is  that  children  are  now  get- 
ting things  they  didn't  always  have: 

Better  food.  Clean  drinking  water 
Decent  hcxising.  Medical  care.  A  chance 
to  go  to  .school. 

In  fact,  for  over  SO  year.s.  Save  the 
C'hildren  has  been  working  little  life- 
sa\'ing  miracles  here  in  America  and 
around  the^N'orld. 

,\nd  the  wonderful  feeling  of  spon- 
soring a  child  comes  to  only  52c  a  ciay 
Tlie  cost  of  a  cup  of  coffee. 

>X hat's  more,  you'll  get  a  phcjto  of 
the  child  you  sponsor,  a  personal  his- 
tory, progress  reports  and  a  chance  to 
ct)rrespond,  if  you'd  like. 

Please,  won't  \'ou  help.  Send  in  the 
coupon  today 

Tliere  are  still  so  man\'  children  who 
need  the  chance  Kiimala  Riima  got. 

Tlie  chance  to  make  it  to  7 


Because  50  years  of  experience  has 
taught  us  that  direct  handouts  are  the 
least  effective  way  of  helping  children, 
your  sponsorship  contrioutions  are  not 
distributed  in  this  way  Instead,  they 
are  used  to  help  children  in  the  mo.st 
effective  way  possible-by  helping  the 
entire  community  with  projects  and 
services,  such  as  liealth  care,  education, 
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about  grade  school  was  being  called  on  to  re- 
cite. I  used  to  dread  it.  Slump  way  down  in 
my  seat. 

DR.  BAZELON:  Say  anything  at  all. 

WYATT:  Give  me  just  a  second. 

DR.  BAZELON:  The  range  is  wide,  Larry. 

WYATT:  That's  easy  to  say. 

DR.  BAZELON:  There's  no  right  or  wrong  here. 

WYATT:  Anything  at  all. 

DR.  BAZELON:  The  world  is  spread  before  us. 

WYATT:  I  get  a  little  tense. 

DR.  BAZELON:  Answer  carefully  now. 

WYATT:  It  would  help  if  1  knew  what  other  peo- 
ple say. 

DR.  BAZELON:  Are  your  bowels  regular?  Are  you 
crapping?  Describe  your  stool  for  me. 

WYATT:  Firm,  solid,  compact. 

DR.  BAZELON:  Which  is  it? 

WYATT:  Firm. 

DR.  BAZELON:  Do  you  feel  it's  yours  and  no  one 
else's?  Do  you  feel  intimately  connected  to 
it? 

WYATT:  Yes. 

DR.  BAZELON:  Would  you  know  it  if  you  came 
upon  it  unexpectedly,  in  a  meadow,  say,  or 
on  a  moor? 

WYATT:  Can  we  come  back  to  that? 

DR.  BAZELON:  When  you  put  your  weight  on  one 
foot,  does  it  tend  to  be  your  right  foot  or  your 
left  foot? 

WYATT:  My  left. 

DR.  BAZELON:  Take  your  time. 

WYATT:  My  right. 

DR.  BAZELON:  Good.  It's  almost  time  now. 
They'll  be  coming  to  take  you  down.  How  is 
Angela,  by  the  way? 

WYATT:  She's  fine,  Doctor. 

DR.  BAZELON:  How  are  the  girls? 

WYATT:  You  mean  the  boys. 

DR.  BAZELON:  Of  course.  You'll  be  back  up  in 
two  hours.  I'll  see  that  lunch  is  brought  right 
in. 

BUDGE:  You  say  these  tests  are  never  done  in  the 
morning.  Why  is  that? 

DR.  BAZELON:  It's  the  half  light.  It  causes  a  pa- 
tient to  feel  a  certain  deep-reaching  dread.  A 
stranger  walks  into  the  room,  wakes  up  the 
patient,  says,  "We're  taking  you  down  now." 
Its  barely  past  dawn.  The  sad,  pale  hour. 
The  patient  feels  defenseless,  due  to  his  half- 
waking  state,  the  voice  of  the  stranger  in  the 
room,  the  white  walls  down  there,  the 
gleaming  instruments,  the  men  and  women 
wearing  ma^ks.  But  mostly  it's  the  half  light, 
we  find,  that  troubles  him.  So  we  schedule 
these  tests  for  the  period  of  maximum  natural 
radiance.  The  room  is  sunlit,  immersed  in 
warm,  wide,  reassuring  light.  We  make  it  a 
point  to  wheel  the  patient  past  the  solarium, 
where  fellow  patients  sit  facing  into  the  sun, 


amid  hanging  plants,  talking  and  reading, 
some  of  them  poseyed  into  wheelchairs  for 
their  own  good. 

WYATT:  Why  should  I  experience  dread,  at  any 
hour?  You  told  me  these  were  routine  tests. 
"Unremarkable"  was  the  word  you  used.  I'm 
here  mainly  to  rest.  The  tests  are  a  form  of 
reassurance,  like  the  sunlit  room,  the  hang- 
ing plants. 

DR.  BAZELON:  We  want  to  use  ultrasound.  We 
want  to  bombard  your  tissues  with  high-fre- 
quency sound  waves,  strictly  as  a  precaution, 
a  preemptive  strike,  to  halt  the  growth  of 
questionable  tissue. 

WYATT:  What  kind  of  sound  waves? 

DR.  BAZELON:  Tapes  of  the  cries  of  baby  mice. 
This  sound  reaches  a  level  of  40,000  cycles 
per  second.  It's  the  purest  thing  in  nature. 

WYATT:  Was  1  aware  of  this,  Doctor?  Did  you 
tell  me  this? 

DR.  BAZELON:  1  first  became  aware  of  this  tech- 
nique when  1  was  at  medical  school,  offshore, 
in  the  Amazon  Basin.  I've  used  it  successfully 
many,  many  times. 

WYATT:  Did  I  know  you  went  to  medical  school 
outside  the  U.S.  ? 

DR.  BAZELON:  I'm  not  ashamed  of  it.  Fifty-five 
medical  schools  in  this  country  turned  me 
down.  So  what?  They  turn  down  thousands 
upon  thousands  every  year.  What  is  the 
Third  World  for  if  not  to  provide  a  haven  for 
people  like  me?  1  went  to  the  Amazon,  to  the 
universidad,  built  on  stilts,  in  the  shoals  and 
swamps.  Bodies  for  our  dissection  class  came 
straight  from  the  jungle.  First  they  were  peo- 
ple, then  they  were  corpses,  finally  cadavers. 
What  a  melancholy  transition.  Some  of  them 
fellow  students,  from  places  like  Middletown 
and  Bay  City,  clawed  to  death  by  jaguars  with 
topaz  eyes. 

BUDGE:  Are  you  sure  this  is  Dr.  Bazelon? 

DR.  BAZELON;  The  jungle  is  stunning  at  dawn. 

WYATT:  This  is  Bazelon.  1  know  him.  We  play 
golf 

DR.  BAZELON:  Sometimes  I'm  amazed  myself. 
The  things  they  come  up  with.  Dazzling  ad- 
vances every  day.  Extraordinary  to  live  in 
such  an  age.  Marvelous,  marvelous  mo- 
ments. Extend  your  arms,  Larry,  would  you, 
for  just  a  second? 

WYATT:  You  mean  literally? 

DR.  BAZELON:  Just  hold  your  arms  out,  please, 
full  length. 

NURSE  BAKER  enters.  W'^en  DR.  BAZELON  sees 
her,  he  tries  to  hide  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  in  a 
monkey  squat,  cowering. 

NURSE  BAKER:  So  here  he  is.  Look  at  him.  The 
dawn  of  man. 
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NURSE  BAKER  seizes  his  wrist,  drags  him  by  the 
arm  toward  the  door.  He  rolls  over,  becomes  fe- 
tal. WYATT  crawls  to  the  end  of  his  bed. 

NX'YATT:  But  this  is  a  doctor.  A  real  doctor.  It's 

Dr.  Bazelon.  I  know  him. 
NURSE  BAKER:  This  is  no  Bazelon.  This  one? 

You  must  be  kidding. 


[Ballad] 

THE  BALLAD  OF 
ENGLISH  LITERATURE 


By  Terry  Eagleton.  Sung  to  the  tune  of  "Land  of 
Hope  and  Glory."  The  ballad  appears  in  Against 
the  Grain,  a  collection  of  Eagleton's  essays  pub- 
lished by  Verso.  Eagleton,  who  teaches  at  Oxford,  is 
the  author  of  Criticism  and  Ideology. 

Chaucer  was  a  class  traitor 
Shakespeare  hated  the  mob 
Donne  sold  out  a  bit  later 
Sidney  was  a  nob 

Marlowe  was  an  elitist 
Ben  Jonson  was  much  the  same 
Bunyan  was  a  defeatist 
Dryden  played  the  game 

There's  a  sniff  of  reaction 
About  Alexander  Pope 
Sam  Johnson  was  a  Tory 
And  Walter  Scott  a  dope 

Coleridge  was  a  right  winger 
Keats  was  lower  middle  class 
Wordsworth  was  a  cringer 
But  William  Blake  was  a  gas 

Dickens  was  a  reformist 

Tennyson  was  a  blue 

Disraeli  was  mostly  pissed 

And  nothing  that  TroUope  said  was  true 

Willy  Yeats  was  a  fascist 
So  were  Eliot  and  Pound 
Lawrence  was  a  sexist 
Virginia  Woolf  was  unsound 

There  are  only  three  names 
To  be  plucked  from  this  dismal  set 
Milton  Blake  and  Shelley 
Will  smash  the  ruling  class  yet 

Milton  Blake  and  Shelley 
Will  smash  the  ruling  class  vet. 


WYACTT:  But  I  know  him.  He's  been  my  doctor 
for  years.  We  play  golf,  racquetball.  We're 
friends. 

NURSE  BAKER:  You  want  me  to  believe  you  re- 
veal your  body  to  this  man  on  a  regular  basis? 

WYATT:  We  go  to  the  theater.  He  and  I.  His 
wife  and  my  wife.  It's  got  to  be  him. 

NURSE  BAKER:  You  trust  this  man  to  depress  your 
tongue?  He  gently  cups  your  testicles  and  says 
cough? 

WYATT:  The  face,  the  gestures,  the  voice.  He 
can't  be  one  of  them.  I  refuse  to  believe  it. 

NURSE  BAKER:  I  told  you.  They  like  to  dress  up, 
act  out. 

BUDGE:  Act  out  what? 

WYATT:  I  was  with  him  when  he  bought  those 
shoes.  This  is  Dr.  Bazelon.  It  has  to  be. 

NURSE  BAKER:  A  doctor  of  medicine?  A  private 
corporation?  You're  telling  me  this  man  is  ca- 
pable of  winning  a  malpractice  suit?  He  takes 
his  beeper  with  him  when  he  goes  to  the 
opera? 

WYATT  (to  BAZELON):  Who  are  you?  Tell  me. 

BUDGE:  We  depend  on  you  people. 

WYATT:  We're  hospital  patients. 

BUEXjE:  We're  here  to  be  reassured. 

WYATT:  We're  at  your  mercy  and  you  do  this? 

NURSE  BAKER:  Don't  look  at  me. 

WYATT:  I'm  looking  at  him. 

DR.  BAZELON  wraps  his  arms  over  his  head. 
NURSE  BAKER  drags  him  to  the  door. 
They  exit. 


[Short  Story] 

STORY 


By  Lydia  Davis.  From  Break  It  Down,  a  collection 
of  stories  published  b)i  Farrar,  Straus  and  Giroux. 


I 


get  home  from  work  and  there  is  a  message 
from  him:  that  he  is  not  coming,  that  he  is  busy. 
He  will  call  again.  I  wait  to  hear  from  him,  then 
at  nine  o'clock  I  go  to  where  he  lives,  find  his 
car,  but  he's  not  home.  I  knock  at  his  apartment 
door  and  then  at  all  the  garage  doors,  not  know- 
ing which  garage  door  is  his — no  answer.  I  write 
a  note,  read  it  over,  write  a  new  note,  and  stick 
it  in  his  door.  At  home  I  am  restless,  and  all  I 
can  do,  though  I  have  a  lot  to  do,  since  I'm  go- 
ing on  a  trip  in  the  morning,  is  play  the  piano.  I 
call  again  at  ten-forty-five  and  he's  home,  he  has 
been  to  the  movies  with  his  old  girlfriend,  and 
she's  still  there.  He  says  he'll  call  back.  I  wait. 
Finally  I  sit  down  and  write  in  my  notebook  that 
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when  he  calls  me  either  he  will  then  come  to 
me,  or  he  will  not  and  1  will  be  angry,  and  so  1 
will  have  either  him  or  my  own  anger,  and  this 
might  be  all  right,  since  anger  is  always  a  great 
comfort,  as  I  found  with  my  husband.  And  then 
1  go  on  to  write,  in  the  third  person  and  the  past 
tense,  that  clearly  she  always  needed  to  have  a 
love  even  if  it  was  a  complicated  love.  He  calls 
back  before  I  have  time  to  finish  writing  all  this 
down.  When  he  calls,  it  is  a  little  after  eleven- 
thirty.  We  argue  until  nearly  twelve.  Everything 
he  says  is  a  contradiction:  for  example,  he  says 
he  did  not  want  to  see  me  because  he  wanted  to 
work  and  even  more  because  he  wanted  to  be 
alone,  but  he  has  not  worked  and  he  has  not 
been  alone.  There  is  no  way  I  can  get  him  to 
reconcile  any  of  his  contradictions,  and  when 
this  conversation  begins  to  sound  too  much  like 
many  I  had  with  my  husband  I  say  goodbye  and 
hang  up.  1  finish  writing  down  what  I  started  to 
write  down  even  though  by  now  it  no  longer 
seems  true  that  anger  is  any  great  comfort. 


I  call  him  back  five  minutes  later  to  tell  him 
that  I  am  sorry  about  all  this  arguing,  and  that  1 
love  him,  but  there  is  no  answer.  I  call  again  five 
minutes  later,  thinking  he  might  have  walked 
out  to  his  garage  and  walked  back,  but  again 
there  is  no  answer.  I  think  of  driving  to  where 
he  lives  again  and  looking  for  his  garage  to  see  if 
he  is  in  there  working,  because  he  keeps  his  desk 
there  and  his  books  and  that  is  where  he  goes  to 
read  and  write.  I  am  in  my  nightgown,  it  is  after 
twelve,  and  I  have  to  leave  the  next  morning  at 
five.  Even  so,  I  get  dressed  and  drive  the  mile  or 
so  to  his  place.  1  am  afraid  that  when  1  get  there 
I  will  see  other  cars  by  his  house  that  1  did  not 
see  earlier  and  that  one  of  them  will  belong  to 
his  old  girlfriend.  When  I  drive  down  the  drive- 
way I  see  two  cars  that  weren't  there  before,  and 
one  of  them  is  parked  as  close  as  possible  to  his 
door,  and  I  think  that  she  is  there.  I  walk  around 
the  small  building  to  the  back,  where  his  apart- 
ment is,  and  look  in  the  window:  the  light  is  on, 
but  I  can't  see  anything  clearly  because  of  the 
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half-closed  Venetian  blinds  and  the  steam  on 
the  glass.  But  things  inside  the  room  are  not  the 
same  as  they  were  earlier  in  the  evening,  and  be- 
fore there  was  no  steam.  I  open  the  outer  screen 
door  and  knock.  I  wait.  No  answer.  I  let  the 
screen  door  fall  shut  and  I  walk  away  to  check 
the  row  of  garages.  Now  the  door  opens  behind 
me  as  I  am  walking  away  and  he  comes  out.  I 
can't  see  him  very  well  because  it  is  dark  in  the 
narrow  lane  beside  his  door  and  he  is  wearing 
dark  clothes  and  whatever  light  there  is  is  be- 
hind him.  He  comes  up  to  me  and  puts  his  arms 
around  me  without  speaking,  and  I  think  he  is 
not  speaking  not  because  he  is  feeling  so  much 
but  because  he  is  preparing  what  he  will  say.  He 
lets  go  of  me  and  walks  around  me  and  ahead  of 
me  out  to  where  the  cars  are  parked  by  the  ga- 
rage doors. 

As  we  walk  out  there  he  says  "Look,"  and  my 
name,  and  I  am  waiting  for  him  to  say  that  she  is 
here  and  also  that  it's  all  over  between  us.  But 
he  doesn't,  and  I  have  the  feeling  he  did  intend 


[Memoir] 

FIRST  LOVE 


'  'Little  Friend, "  by  T.R.  Pearson.  From  First 
Love:  An  Anthology  of  New  Poetry  and  Prose, 
edited  by  Roy  Finamore  and  published  by  Stewart, 
Tabori  &  Chang.  Pearson  is  the  author  of  two  nov- 
els. Off  for  the  Sweet  Hereafter  and  A  Short  His- 
tory of  a  Small  Place. 


I 


recollect  the  first  one  plain  because  she  hid 
behind  our  pyracantha  bush  down  at  the  ditch 
and  looked  at  me,  or  anyhow  looked  up  toward 
the  house  that  1  was  in  looking  out  at  her.  I  was 
ten  and  so  I'd  had  some  considerable  truck  with 
girls,  had  tangled  with  any  number  of  them  and 
had  got  bit  and  gouged  and  sat  on  and  one  time 
had  even  got  kicked  in  the  stomach  so  hard  that 
I  had  not  figured  I  would  ever  again  draw  breath, 
but  I'd  never  had  one  just  look  at  me  from  be- 
hind a  bush  and  not  like  she  wanted  to  harm  me 
even  but  like  something  else,  like  something 
else  entirely.  So  1  felt  peculiar  already  when  my 
momma  found  me  at  the  window  and  laid  her 
hand  atop  my  head  like  she  used  to  and  said, 
"You've  got  a  little  friend  outside."  That  made 
me  feel  more  peculiar  still  and  ashamed  and  em- 
barrassed and  just  plain  different,  like  1  hadn't 
ever  felt  different  before.  And  1  told  her,  "I 
know,"  and  put  my  nose  to  the  glass. 


to  say  something  like  that,  at  least  say  that  she 
was  here,  and  that  he  then  thought  better  of  it 
for  some  reason.  Instead,  he  savs  that  everything 
that  went  wrong  tonight  was  his  fault  and  he's 
sorry.  He  stands  with  his  back  against  a  garage 
door  and  his  face  in  the  light  and  I  stand  in  front 
of  him  with  my  back  to  the  light.  At  one  point 
he  hugs  me  so  suddenly  that  the  fire  of  my  ciga- 
rette crumbles  against  the  garage  door  behind 
him.  I  know  why  we're  out  here  and  not  in  his 
room,  but  I  don't  ask  him  until  everything  is  all 
right  between  us.  Then  he  says,  "She  wasn't 
here  when  I  called  you.  She  came  back  later." 
He  says  the  only  reason  she  is  there  is  that  some- 
thing is  troubling  her  and  he  is  the  only  one  she 
can  talk  to  about  it.  Then  he  says, 
"You  don't  understand,  do  you?" 


I 


try  to  figure  it  out. 

So  they  went  to  the  movies  and  then  came 
back  to  his  place  and  then  1  called  and  then  she 
left  and  he  called  back  and  we  argued  and  then  I 
called  back  twice  but  he  had  gone  out  to  get  a 
beer  (he  says)  and  then  1  drove  over  and  in  the 
meantime  he  had  returned  from  buying  beer  and 
she  had  also  come  back  and  she  was  in  his  room 
so  we  talked  by  the  garage  doors.  But  what  is  the 
truth?  Could  he  and  she  both  really  have  come 
back  in  that  short  interval  between  my  last 
phone  call  and  my  arrival  at  his  place?  Or  is  the 
truth  really  that  during  his  call  to  me  she  waited 
outside  or  in  his  garage  or  in  her  car  and  that  he 
then  brought  her  in  again,  and  that  when  the 
phone  rang  with  mv  second  and  third  calls  he  let 
it  ring  without  answering,  because  he  was  fed  up 
with  me  and  with  arguing?  Or  is  the  truth  that 
she  did  leave  and  did  come  back  later  but  that 
he  remained  and  let  the  phone  ring  without  an- 
swering? Or  did  he  perhaps  bring  her  in  and 
then  go  out  for  the  beer  while  she  waited  there 
and  listened  to  the  phone  ring?  The  last  is  the 
least  likely.  1  don't  believe  anyway  that  there 
was  any  trip  out  for  beer. 

The  fact  that  he  does  not  tell  me  the  truth  all 
the  time  makes  me  not  sure  of  his  truth  at  cer- 
tain times,  and  then  I  work  to  figure  out  for  my- 
self if  what  he  is  telling  me  is  the  truth  or  not, 
and  sometimes  1  can  figure  out  that  it's  not  the 
truth  and  sometimes  1  don't  know  and  never 
know,  and  sometimes  just  because  he  says  it  to 
me  over  and  over  again  I  am  convinced  it  is  the 
truth  because  I  don't  believe  he  would  repeat  a 
lie  so  often.  Maybe  the  truth  does  not  matter, 
but  I  want  to  know  it  if  only  so  that  I  can  come 
to  some  conclusions  about  such  questions  as: 
whether  he  is  angry  at  me  or  not;  if  he  is,  then 
how  angry;  whether  he  still  loves  her  or  not;  if 
he  does,  then  how  much;  whether  he  loves  me 
or  not;  how  much;  how  capable  he  is  of  deceiv- 
ing me  in  the  act  and  after  the  act  in  the  telling. 
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CUSTOMER  INFORMATION  FROM  GENERAL  MOTORS 


H0W  TO  CREATE  A  COUNTBY 
WITHOUT  A  KING 

THE  BIGGEST  POLITICAL  STORY  OF  THE  LAST  200  YEARS 


Nations  have  different 
strengths.  Mihtary  or  indus- 
trial might.  Mineral  wealth. 
Population  for  some,  sheer 
size  for  others.  History 
teaches  us,  however,  that 
character  sm-vives,  principles 
last.  The  government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  is 


on  the  CBS  Network,  Part  II 
of  the  life  of  George  Washing- 
ton: The  Forging  of  a  Nation. 
Based  on  James 
Thomas  Flexner's  Pulitzer 
Prize  biography,  it  shows 
how  Washington  proved  that 
a  country  could  have  a  head 
of  state  who  was  not  a  king. 


Q 


EORGE  WASHINGTO 


•  THE  FORCING  OF  A  ■^4TI0N  • 


N 


Sunday  and  Monday,  September  21  and  22  on  CBS 

Barry  Bostwick  and  Patty  Duke  return  in  their  roles  as 
George  and  Martha  Washington 


now  one  of  the  oldest  on 
Earth  and,  by  any  measure, 
surely  one  of  the  best. 

The  U.S.  Constitution 
set  forth  the  principles  which 
embody  the  character  of  this 
nation.  And  as  we  near  the 
bicentennial  of  this  great 
document,  it  is  clear:  The 
more  we  understand  the 
principles  of  freedom  it  set 
forth,  the  more  surely  those 
principles  will  endure. 

In  this  spirit.  General 
Motors  is  proud  to  present. 


Personal  and  political  cur- 
rents swirled  around  him. 
Thomas  Jefferson's  concern 
for  individual  rights  clashed 
with  Alexander  Hamilton's 
support  for  a  strong  central 
government.  The  French 
were  demanding  that  our 
new  government  take  their 
side  against  England.  At  the 
same  time  there  was  open 
rebellion  in  the  countryside 
and  bitter  criticism  in  the 
press. 

The  principles  of  free- 
dom were  being  tested  by 
reality.  And  through  it  all, 
Washington's   moderate 
approach  to  the  Presidency 


was  defining  the  role  of  Chief 
Executive  for  the  generations 
to  come. 

History  makes  perspec- 
tive possible.  With  the  pres- 
ent and  future  in  mind, 
General  Motors  is  proud  to 
present  this  period  of  the 
American  past.  It  is  human, 
dramatic,  and  without  ques- 
tion, the  biggest  political 
story  of  the  last  200  years. 

We  hope  you  and  your 
family  will  join  us  on  Sunday, 
September  21st  and  Monday, 
September  22nd  for  the 
General  Motors  Mark  of 
Excellence  presentation, 
George  Washington:  The 
Forging  of  a  Nation. 

This  advertisement  is  part  of 
our  continuing  effort  to  give  cus- 
tomers useful  information  about 
their  cars  and  trucks  and  the 
company  that  builds  them. 


Chevrolet  •  Pontiac 

Oldsmobile  •  Buick 

Cadillac  •  GMC  Truck 


V::ri: 


The  night  has  16,000  eyes.  Clustered  o)i  this  tiny  ehip.  Heat  seeking 
semon,  that  see  an  ahvinft  100  miles  aivay  In  any  weather,  night  or  day 

NORTHROP 

Making  adxiuiced  technolog\'  work 
1840  Centuo'  Pmk  East,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90067-2199  USA 


O        R        U        M 


THE  FASrr  LANE, 

IN  A  REARVIEW 

MIRROR 


A, 


t  fifty,"  George  Orwell 
said,  "everyone  has  the  face  he  deserves."  If  this  is 
true,  the  most  deserved  faces  in  America  are  surely 
those  of  the  famous  and  powerful.  Though  some  of 
our  celebrities  inadvertently  manage  to  remove  them- 
selves from  the  glittering  ranks  of  the  notorious  at  an 
untimely  age,  the  vast  majority  live  long  enough  to 
reach  their  final  and  most  telling  appearance.  A  few 
lucky  ones  achieve  apotheosis.  Others  suffer  the  dire 
fate  of  self-caricature,  becoming  stylized  grotesques  of 
their  younger  selves. 

Max  Beerbohm,  the  British  essayist  and  caricatur- 
ist, published  a  series  of  drawings  in  1925  called  The 
Old  and  the  Young  Self.  In  these  drawings,  Beerbohm 
imagined  his  subjects  in  youth  and  old  age  and  caused 
the  two  selves  to  meet.  The  American  repertory  com- 
pany of  celebrity  clearly  merits  similar  treatment. 
How  might  the  two  selves  of  Richard  Nixon  look  to 
each  other?  Or  Andy  Warhol?  Or  David  Letterman? 
Harper's  Magazine  invited  a  group  of  artists  to  choose 
suitable  subjects  and  draw  the  meetings  of  their  old 
and  young  selves. 
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G.K.  CHESTERTON 
b)i  Max  Beerbohm 


MAX  BEERBOHM 

This  series — one  of  the  most  stt iking  and  Maxian  ot  Max's  achievements  as  a  caricatur- 
ist— shows  his  subjects  simultaneously  in  youth  and  in  age,  the  Young  Self  confronting  the 
Old  Self.  They  are  like  little  novels,  done  in  a  single  drawing  and  a  line  or  two  of  dia- 
logue— Max's  convex  mirror  miniaturizing  a  lifetime.  By  collapsing  time  altogether,  by 
wiping  out  the  inconvenient  gap  between  the  present  and  the  past,  by  bringing  the  Young 
Self  and  •'he  Old  onto  the  stage  at  the  same  moment  and  letting  them  exchange  a  few 
words,  he  was  able  to  dramatize  the  passage  of  time  and  catch  the  essence  of  a  man's 
character. 

— from  Portrait  of  Max,  by  S.N.  Behrman 
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ANDY  WARHOL 
by  Anita  Kunz  and  Balvis  Ruhess 


Anita  Kunz's  work  has  appeared  in  the  London  Sunday  Times,  Esquire,  and  Rolling  Stone.  Balvis  Rubess  is  an 

illustrator  and  has  worked  as  a  designer  for  Porsche. 
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NORMAN  PODHORETZ 
by  Steve  Brodner 


Young  self:  ^Go  'ahead,  shoot'." 


Old  self:  "Gladly,  only  I'm  very 
afraid  I'd  be  putting  myself  out 
of  my  misery." 


Steve  Brodner's  work  has  appeared  in  Harper's  Magazine,  the  Progressive,  and  Playboy. 
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RICHARD  NIXON 
by  Matthew  Finch 


Mattheui  Finch's  comic  strip  "Reaganopolis"  appears  in  High  Times.  His  drauiings  and  collages  have  also  appeared  in 
the  Village  Voice  and  the  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientists. 
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RONALD  REAGAN 
by  Philip  Burke 


Philip  Burke's  drauings  hate  appeared  in  Haq^er's  Magazine,  the  Village  Voice,  and  Vanity  Fair. 
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DAVID  LETTERMAN 
by  David  Suter 


D.  L.  the  younger:  ".  .  .  and  you  u)ere  a  famous  talk  show  host  and  you  had 
a  profound  experience!  No  foolin' ..." 

D.  L.  the  elder:  "Believe!  Or  the  soul  shall  perisheth  like  a  vine  on  a  rock! " 

D.  L.  the  younger:  'Til  be  darned!" 


David  Suter' s  drawings  have  appeared  in  Time,  the  Washington  Post,  and  on  the  Op-Ed  page  of  the  New  York 
Times.  His  first  collection,  Suterisms,  will  be  published  this  month  by  Available  Press /Ballantme. 


The  Prenatal  Abyss 


The  cradle  rocks  above  an  abyss,  and  common  sense 
tells  us  that  our  existence  is  but  a  brief  crack  of  light 
between  two  eternities  of  darkness.  Although  the  two 
are  identical  twins,  man,  as  a  rule,  views  the  prenatal 
abyss  with  more  calm  than  the  one  he  is  heading  for  (at 
some  forty-five  hundred  heartbeats  an  hour).  I  know, 
however,  of  a  young  chronophobiac  who  experienced 
something  like  panic  when  looking  for  the  first  time  at 
homemade  movies  that  had  been  taken  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore his  birth.  He  saw  a  world  that  was  practically  un- 
changed— the  same  house,  the  same  people — and  then 


realized  that  he  did  not  exist  there  at  all  and  that  no- 
body mourned  his  absence.  He  caught  a  glimpse  of  his 
mother  waving  from  an  upstairs  window,  and  that  unfa- 
miliar gesture  disturbed  him,  as  if  it  were  some  mysteri- 
ous farewell.  But  what  particularly  frightened  him  was 
the  sight  of  a  brand-new  baby  carriage  standing  there  on 
the  porch,  with  the  smug,  encroaching  air  of  a  coffin; 
even  that  was  empty,  as  if,  in  the  reverse  course  of 
events,  his  very  bones  had  disintegrated.  .  .  . 

— from  Speak,  Memory,  by  Vladimir  Nabokov 
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MADONNA 

by  Michael  Heath 


Michael  Heath's  work  appears  regularly  in  Punch,  the  Spectator,  and  Private  Eve. 


The  Touch  of  the  Chisel 


I  saw  Gilberte  coming  across  the  room  towards  me. 
For  me  the  marriage  of  Saint-Loup  and  the  thoughts 
which  filled  my  mind  at  that  date — and  which  were  still 
there,  unchanged,  this  very  morning — might  have  be- 
longed to  yesterday,  so  that  I  was  astonished  to  see  at 
her  side  a  girl  of  about  sixteen,  whose  tall  figure  was  a 
measure  of  that  distance  which  I  had  been  reluctant  to 
see.  Time,  colourless  and  inapprehensible  Time,  so  that 
I  was  almost  able  to  see  it  and  touch  it,  had  materialised 
itself  in  this  girl,  moulding  her  into  a  masterpiece,  while 
correspondingly,  on  m^,  alas!  it  had  merely  done  its 
work.  ...  1  was  struck  too  by  the  way  in  which  her  nose, 
imitating  in  this  the  model  of  her  mother's  nose  and  her 
grandmother's,  was  cut  off  by  just  that  absolutely  hori- 


zontal line  at  its  base,  that  same  brilliant  if  slightly  tardy 
stroke  of  design — a  feature  so  individual  that  with  its 
help,  even  without  seeing  anything  else  of  a  head,  one 
could  have  recognised  it  out  of  thousands — and  it 
seemed  to  me  wonderful  that  at  the  critical  moment  na- 
ture should  have  returned,  like  a  great  and  original 
sculptor,  to  give  to  the  granddaughter,  as  she  had  given 
to  her  mother  and  her  grandmother,  that  significant 
and  decisive  touch  of  the  chisel.  I  thought  her  very 
beautiful:  still  rich  in  hopes,  full  of  laughter,  formed 
from  those  very  years  which  I  myself  had  lost,  she  was 
like  my  own  youth. 

— from  Le  temps  retrouve,  by  Marcel  Proust 
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LAURIE  ANDERSON 
by  Matt  Groening 


Matt  Groening's  comic  strip  "Life  in  Hell"  is  syndicated  in  forty-six  newspapers.  His  latest  book,  Work  Is  Hell,  will  be 

published  this  month  by  Pantheon. 
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Wr  WE  SPONSOR 

ASHOWTHAT 

DOESNT  TREAT  US 

UKE  A  SPONSOR. 

AT&T  is  the  national  corporate  underwriter  of  The  MacNeil/Lehrer 
NewsHour,  but  we  don't  get  any  special  treatment.  We  don't  expect  to. 

When  Robert  MacNeil,  Jim  Lehrer,  and  their  team  of  correspondents  re- 
port any  kind  of  news  about  us,  they  don't  pull  any  punches.  Nor  should  they. 

At  AT&T,  we're  less  in- 
terested in  being  handled 
with  kid  gloves  than  we  are 
in  the  program's  objective 
approach  to  the  news  and 
its  uncompromising  com- 
mitment to  quality 

The  same  commit- 
ment to  quality  we  at  AT&T 
bring  to  our  products  and 
services. 

All  of  which  led  us  to 
support  The  MacNeil/ 
Lehrer  NewsHour  in  the 
first  place. 


ATsT 

The  right  choice. 


DESICN  FOR 
A  NEWACIADEMY 

An  end  to  division  by  department 
B}'  Frederick  Turner 


T 


he  Report  of  the  Task  Force  on 
Teaching  as  a  Profession,  released  last  May  by  the  Carnegie  Forum,  is  only 
the  most  recent  of  a  cascade  of  reports  and  monographs  on  the  failures  of 
American  education.  Most  of  them  are  eloquent  on  what  has  gone  wrong, 
but  vague  or  contradictory  about  why — and  even  more  so  about  what  can 
be  done  about  it.  The  Carnegie  report  is  unusual  in  that  it  doesn't  blame 
the  educational  system,  which  has  only  been  going  about  the  mission  we 
appointed  it:  training  an  old-fashioned  mass-production  work  force.  But 
the  solutions  it  suggests — throwing  money  at  the  problem,  granting  more 
advanced  degrees  in  education — show  the  same  exhaustion  of  ideas  as  its 
predecessors. 

Clearly  something  is  missing  in  the  way  we  are  educating  our  children. 
And  despite  our  penchant  for  administrative  and  financial  solutions,  I  be- 
lieve we  must  look  to  the  content  of  education — its  conception  of  the  shape 
of  the  world,  and  therefore  its  manner  of  introducing  students  to  it — for 
both  a  diagnosis  and  a  cure. 

What  is  that  missing  something?  Most  fundamentally,  perhaps,  it  is  a 
sense  of  cognitive  unity,  a  unity  which  imparts  meaning  to  the  world 
and  from  which  our  values  unfold.  We  cannot  go  backward  to  look  for  this 
unity;  but  perhaps  it  lies  before  us  if  only  we  can  cleanse  the  gates  of  our 
perception. 

The  one  great  obstacle  to  our  perception  is  the  academic  curriculum,  the 
way  it  is  currently  shaped.  The  last  400  years  of  scientific  and  intellectual 
progress  contain  a  gigantic  paradox.  Every  great  advance,  every  profound 
insight  in  the  sciences  and  other  intellectual  disciplines,  has  torn  down  the 
barriers  and  distinctions  between  those  disciplines;  and  yet  the  institutional 
result  of  each  of  these  achievements  has  been  the  further  fragmentation  and 
specialization  of  the  academy. 

Let  us  consider  the  following  list  of  disciplines:  mathematics,  physics, 
chemistry,  biology,  anthropology,  the  arts  and  humanities,  theology.  This 

Frederick  Turner  is  Founders  Professor  of  Arts  and  Humanities  at  the  University  of  Texas 
at  Dallas.  His  most  recent  book  is  Natural  Classicism,  a  collection  of  essays. 
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Both  the  logic  and 

the  history  of 

chemistry  describe  it 

as  a  special  case  of 

physics,  whereas 

there  is  no  sense  in 

ivhich  physics  is  a 

special  case  of 

chemistry 


list  is  not  in  a  random  order;  it  represents  roughly  the  sequence  of  prerequi- 
sites that  one  will  usually  find  in  a  college  catalogue.  TTT.at  is,  a  theology 
major  will  usually  be  expected  to  take  arts  and  humanities  courses;  an  arts 
and  humanities  major  will  be  encouraged  to  take  something  in  anthropolo- 
gy; an  anthropologist  will  surely  be  expected  to  take  physical  anthropology, 
which  requires  some  knowledge  of  biology;  a  biologist  must  know  some 
chemistry;  a  chemist  must  have  a  working  understanding  of  physics;  and  a 
physicist  is  lost  without  mathematics.  I  believe  that  this  sequence  reveals  a 
certain  instinctive  wisdom  in  the  academy,  though  its  larger  implications 
would  be  denied  by  many  academics.  This  wisdom  points  toward  a  vertical, 
as  opposed  to  horizontal,  unity  in  the  world,  a  unity  which  is  implicitly 
denied  by  many  of  our  fundamental  academic  metaphors — "field  of  study," 

1  "department,"  "the  language  of  a  specialty,"  even  "disci- 

^  pline"  itself  We  need  a  new  metaphor;  what  follows  is  a 
search  for  it. 
he  spirit  of  the  academy  has  long  been  the  spirit  of  specialization. 
Isaac  Newton,  the  founder  of  modem  physics,  is  often  credited  with  the 
invention  of  the  first  specialized  academic  discipline.  But  Newton's  greatest 
achievement  was  to  unify  mechanics,  astronomy,  algebra,  geometry,  and 
optics  in  such  a  way  as  to  bridge  the  border  between  mathematics  and  phys- 
ics, so  that  from  his  time  forth  there  could  be  no  physics  which  was  not 
based  on  mathematics.  Interestingly  enough,  this  connection  goes  only  one 
way;  that  is,  it  would  not  be  accurate  to  say  that  there  can  be  no  mathemat- 
ics which  is  not  based  on  physics.  The  mathematics  of  physics,  though  the 
only  mathematics  which  is  actualized  in  space  and  time,  is  a  small  sample  of 
the  total  set  of  possible  mathematical  concepts  and  operations. 

Let  us  consider  another  great  scientific  achievement:  the  reduction  of 
chemistry  to  physical  principles  by  such  nineteenth-century  scientists  as 
John  Dalton,  whose  New  System  of  Chemical  Philosophy  may  be  as  important 
as  Newton's  Principia.  Chemistry  could  be  no  more  than  a  series  of  isolated 
observations  until  the  principles  of  atomic  weight,  specific  heat,  and 
chemical  combination  and  valence  had  been  established  and,  above  all, 
until  the  periodic  table  of  the  elements  had  been  drawn.  But  all  these  dis- 
coveries were  in  essence  a  demonstration  that  chemistry'  is  really  a  subset, 
or  branch,  of  physics — that  a  chemist  clinches  any  argument  about  his  or 
her  conclusions  by  demonstrating  its  derivation  from  known  physical  prin- 
ciples. Now,  much  of  physics  deals  with  a  world  in  which  chemistry  need 
never  have  come  into  being.  Indeed,  there  is  no  chemistry  over  3,000  de- 
grees, and  since  the  universe  is  believed  to  have  begun  at  a  very  much  high- 
er temperature  than  that,  the  laws  of  physics  were  sufficient  to  describe  its 
operations  until  it  cooled  sufficiently  to  permit  stable  molecules  to  form.  So 
both  the  logic  and  the  history  of  chemistry  describe  it  as  a  special  case  of 
physics,  whereas  there  is  no  sense  in  which  physics  is  a  special  case  of 
chemistry. 

But  we  need  not  stop  here.  One  of  the  most  decisive  discoveries  in  biolo- 
gy was  that  of  the  double  helix  structure  of  the  DN  A  molecule.  From  this 
point  on,  no  biologist  could  be  considered  to  have  consolidated  a  conclu- 
sion until  it  could  be  demonstrated  to  be  plausibly  consistent  with  the  bio- 
chemistry ot  life.  In  other  words,  biology  is  a  huge  branch  of  chemistry — 
biology  is  what  chemistry  does  when  given  a  volatile  cesspool  like  the  plan- 
et Earth  and  some  billions  of  years  to  play  around  with.  Again  the  relation- 
ship between  the  disciplines  is  asymmetrical:  chemistry  is  not  a  branch  of 
biology,  and  one  could  fairly  say  that  the  microstructure  of  biology  is 
chemistry. 

Consider,  now,  anthropology — in  its  broadest  sense,  as  including  soci- 
ology, psychology,  political  science,  economics,  all  the  other  human  sci- 
ences. Just  as  the  liveliest  controversy  once  surrounded  the  reduction  of 
biology  to  the  interaction  of  dead  matter  (that  is  to  say,  chemistry),  so  now 
the  most  vigorous  argument  involves  the  extent  to  which  the  study  of  hu- 
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man  beings  is  fundamentally  the  study  ot  an  animal  species.  A  remarkable 
species  we  are,  truly,  say  the  pioneers  of  this  view — as  chemistry  is  a  re- 
markable kind  ot  physics  and  biology  a  remarkable  kind  of  chemistry — but 
an  animal  species  nevertheless.  There  is  a  massive  convergence  in  process 
among  the  fields  of  paleoanthropology,  sociobiology,  human  ethoK)gy  (the 
study  of  human  behavior  as  one  kind  ot  animal  behavior),  neurology,  psy- 
chophysics,  linguistics,  genetic  archaeology,  and  archaeology,  and  this 
convergence  points  to  the  imminent  collapse  of  the  old  boundary  that  sepa- 
rates the  study  ot  humankind  from  the  study  of  the  rest  of  nature.  But  again, 
the  relationship — between  biology  and  anthropology — will  be  one-sided. 
Biology  is  not  a  branch  oi  anthropology,  but  it  may  well  be 
f^H^^  that  anthropology  is  a  branch  of  biology,  and  that  the 
I  microstructure  of  anthropology  is  biology. 

Bl  hr  moment  1  say  this,  1  realize  that  1  have  lost  a  good  section  of  my 
audience;  the  Scopes  trial  is  still  being  argued  out,  and  the  irony  is  that 
many  of  the  opponents  of  the  idea  that  the  study  of  human  beings  is  funda- 
mentally the  study  of  animals  consider  themselves  enlightened  defenders  of 
liberty.  We  do  not  like  being  compared  with  animals;  we  believe  that  we 
are  free  and  animals  are  not.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  our 
biological  descent  makes  us  automatons.  On  the  contrary;  what  other  ra- 
tional account  of  the  appearance  of  novel  entities  in  the  world  is  there  than 
evolution?  And  what  is  freedom  but  the  ability  to  generate  novel  entities? 
As  biological  evolution  produced  that  radical  novelty  known  as  human- 
kind— as  it  had  earlier  produced  the  radical  novelties  of  eucaryotes,  verte- 
brates, and  primates — so  that  enormously  accelerated  version  of  evolution 
which  we  call  the  human  imagination  is  capable  of  the  leap  into  a  new 
world  known  as  freedom. 

But  we  cannot  stop  even  here.  The  same  ferment  that  is  seething  at  the 
border  of  biology  and  anthropology  is  going  on  at  the  border  of  anthropolo- 
gy and  the  arts,  in  such  fields  as  cultural  anthropology  and  folklore.  And 
the  result  of  this  ferment  will  be  the  final  recognition  of  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities as  a  branch,  or  subset,  of  anthropology.  So  art  history,  literary 
criticism,  and  the  rest  will  have  to  validate  themselves — as  chemistry  vali- 
dates itself  physically,  and  as  physics  validates  itself  mathematically — by 
reference  to  sound  anthropological  knowledge. 

Finally  the  time  will  come  when  the  boundary  between  theology — the 
study  of  the  divine — and  the  arts  and  humanities  will  be  breached  in  the 
same  way,  and  we  shall  evaluate  and  temper  our  religion  on  the  basis  of 
what  our  arts  and  humanities  tell  us  about  ourselves.  We  may  come  to  see 
Dante,  Shakespeare,  Goethe,  and  Nietzsche — and  perhaps  Michelangelo, 
Mozart,  or  even  our  own  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Melville,  and  William 
James — as  prophets  of  such  a  unity.  When  this  time  comes,  Francis  Bacon's 
and  Rene  Descartes's  great  split  between  the  divine  and  the 

I  natural  will  have  been  healed,  and  we  will  be  back  on  the 

main  road  of  human  cultural  evolution, 
n  one  sense,  then,  all  academic  disciplines  are  sub-branches  of  math- 
ematics. Perhaps  we  can  put  it  another  way:  the  laws  of  the  world  form  a 
gigantic  pyramid — with  mathematics  as  the  bottom  layer,  physics  the  next, 
and  so  on,  and  with  the  arts  and  theology  at  the  top.  To  understand  any 
layer  profoundly,  it  is  necessary  to  plunge  into  the  discipline  beneath  it. 
This  hierarchical  structure  is  the  dynamic  residue  of  the  actual  process  of 
evolution  in  its  broadest  sense:  the  evolution  of  coherent  forms  of  energy 
out  of  the  probabilistic  chaos  and  mathematical  constraints  of  the  first  nan- 
oseconds of  the  Big  Bang;  the  evolution  of  stable  particles  and  then  stable 
atomic  structures  as  the  universe  cooled  to  the  point  where  nuclei  could 
retain  electrons;  the  cooking  up  of  the  elements  of  the  periodic  table  inside 
the  cores  of  massive  stars  and  the  evolution  of  chemistry  as  local  tempera- 
tures dropped  below  3,000  degrees;  the  evolution  of  life  three  and  a  half 
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pyramid — with 
mathematics  as  the 
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Our  political  billion  years  ago,  and  the  evolution  ot  humankind  in  the  last  five  million. 

hhilosobhy  has  not  ^^  ^^'-^  point  in  this  development  the  universe  leaped  to  new  magni- 

U  t,htit  A  tudes  of  complexity  and  integrated  organi2ation.  It  would  take  an  incon- 

DCCTX  sounisiicaica  -ii  i        ri-       c  •  c  i       -ii 

,         ^  .,  ceivably  greater  number  ot  bits  ot  information  to  describe  the  current 

enough  to  re-Concxte.  a  universe  than  to  describe  the  universe  of  four  billion  years  ago,  and  that 

nierarcnical  universe  universe  would  in  turn  take  many  more  bits  than  the  incandescent  universe 

with  a  democratic  of  the  Big  Bang.  The  further  back  we  go,  the  fewer  physical  laws  there  were, 

society  ^^id  the  simpler  the  universe.  In  a  sense,  the  Big  Bang  universe  is  still  with 

us  as  a  kind  of  living  fossil,  exemplified  in  the  probabilistic  and  indetermi- 
nate interactions  of  the  smallest  known  physical  particles.  But  at  one  time 
that  was  all  there  was,  and  there  would  have  been  no  need  for  the  laws  of 
chemistry,  biology,  and  so  on. 

The  general  structure  of  the  hierarchy  of  the  universe  is  now  fairly  clear, 
and  the  great  epoch  of  academic  specialization  and  value-free  experiment 
that  revealed  it  might  well  be  expected  to  be  coming  to  an  end.  But  some- 
thing very  peculiar  happened  to  the  academy.  Even  as  the  essential  unity  of 
the  world  was  being  revealed,  the  academy  increasingly  divided  itself  into 
smaller  and  smaller  microfields  and  microdisciplmes.  One  reason  for  this  is 
that  the  sociology  of  scientific  investigation  has  demanded  an  essentially 
democratic  and  antiauthoritarian  context,  and  thus  the  hierarchical  form 
of  the  organization  of  the  universe  has  had  to  be  denied  lest  the  cognitive 
dissonance  with  the  spirit  of  inquir>'  paralyze  the  research  effort.  Our  politi- 
cal philosophy  has  not  been  sophisticated  enough  to  reconcile  a  hierarchi- 
cal universe  with  a  democratic  society. 

Another  reason  for  academic  specialization  is  human  limitations;  nobody 
is  capable  of  absorbing  the  whole  content  of  human  thought.  But  the  error 
of  the  academy  has  been  to  deny,  by  means  of  its  metaphors  of  demarcation 
between  fields,  the  intimate  connections,  the  continuous  and  omnipresent 
relevance  of  other  fields  at  every  stage  of  investigation.  After  all,  the  meta- 
phorical implication  of  the  phrase  "another  field" — "not  my  area,"  as  aca- 
demics say — is  that  the  other  field  is  over  there,  not  right  under  one's  feet.  It 
would  have  been  wiser — but  there  was  no  way  of  acquiring  this  wisdom  hut 
by  going  through  the  mistake — to  describe  the  work  of  other  scientists  and 
scholars  as  being  inside  or  containing  one's  own  work,  or  as  being  above  or 
below  it.  We  would  thus  acknowledge  the  commonality  of  the  world  we 
study,  and  the  uncomfortable  fact  that,  for  instance,  the  arts  and  human- 
ities are  a  more  advanced,  but  less  basic,  area  of  study  than  physics.  To  put 
this  in  an  even  more  radical  way:  the  arts  and  humanities  are  higher 
physics. 

The  present  model  oi  the  academy,  implicit  in  the  metaphor  of  the  aca- 
demic field  or  area,  is  of  a  vast  flat  plain  stretching  in  all  directions  and 
divided  by  departmental  fences  into  disciplines,  each  with  its  own  rules, 
language,  and  canons  of  proof.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  universe  itself  is 
much  more  like  a  pyramid,  then  the  academy  is  running  the  grave  risk  of: 
falsifying  the  universe  by  its  model.  After  all,  the  most  insidious  kind  of 
misinformation  is  the  kind  which  is  not  explicit  but  which  is 
conveyed  by  the  very  form  of  the  inquiry.  So  it  is  essential 
that  we  change  our  basic  metaphor. 


IS. 


uch  a  change  of  metaphor  is  not  conceptually  impossible.  One  way 
oi  thinking  about  the  structure  of  the  new  academy  is  in  terms  of  one's  own 
body.  We  do  not  need  to  know  in  detail  how  the  minute  chemical  servo- 
mechanisms  of  the  muscles  operate  in  order  to  move  our  arms,  or  how  the 
visual  cortex  performs  its  staggering  miracle  of  constructing  a  coherent  vi- 
s  ial  world  out  of  the  buzzing,  booming  confusion  that  hits  the  retina.  But 
we  do  need  to  leam,  as  babies,  how  to  operate  the  general  controls  that 
make  it  all  work.  Likewise,  a  detailed  knowledge  of  the  fields  that  underlie 
one's  own  discipline  is  not  necessary,  as  long  as  we  are  able  to  understand 
their  maior  principles  and  laws,  their  most  powerful  theoretical  generaliza- 
tions, and  as  long  as  we  know  where  to  look  and  what  to  use  in  order  to 
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retrieve  more  precise  information  as  that  becomes  necessary. 

So  we  need  to  teach  our  students  in  a  "top-to-bottom"  fiishion  how  the 
grand  principles  work;  and  perhaps  we  should  be  prepared  to  abandon, 
sometimes,  the  minute  processes  of  research  by  which  we  discovered  those 
principles,  at  least  until  the  student's  general  understanding  is  strong 
enough  for  him  or  her  to  ask  intelligent  questions.  If  the  big  principles  real- 
ly are  as  good  as  we  believe,  they  will  imply  the  minutiae  of  experimental 
and  mathematical  procedure,  much  as  a  motor  command  implies  its  imple- 
mentation by  the  nervous  system  and  muscles.  If  a  student  has  a  sound  un- 
derstanding of  the  principles  of  evolution,  the  beauty  of  the  idea  will 
encourage  enough  observation  of  nature  to  suggest  how  it  was  originally 
proved. 

At  this  point  an  important  distinction  must  be  made.  I  am  not  advocat- 
ing courses  in  research  methods  as  such — "teaching  students  how  to  learn," 
as  it  is  often  termed.  The  brain  is  hungry  not  for  method  but  for  content, 
especially  content  which  contains  generalizations  that  are  powerful,  pre- 
cise, and  explicit.  Our  memories  are  addressed  and  referenced  not  by  an 
abstract  methodological  grid  but  by  significant  fragments  of  their  own  con- 
tent. Thus  our  core  courses  should  deal  first  with  the  why  of  the  world,  not 
the  how  of  research,  because  the  how  of  research  is  generated  by  the  why  of 
the  world. 

This  may  all  sound  harmless  enough;  but  beware.  What  I  am  suggesting 
is  that  we  reverse  our  ordinary  procedure  of  teaching — that  is,  method  first 
and  conclusions  afterward.  Instead  we  must  teach  the  conclusions  first. 
When  Bacon  inaugurated  the  scientific  project,  it  was  indeed  necessary  to 
discard  all  of  the  classical  conclusions  about  why  the  world  worked  the  way 
it  did,  for  they  were  not  true  in  practice.  Thus  it  was  necessary  to  start  off 
with  method,  and  make  that  method  as  sure  as  possible  in  its  exclusion  of 
error.  But  we  have  been  at  this  work  for  400  years,  and  many  of  our  conclu- 
sions have  been  proven  to  be  sound  and  to  work  in  practice — as  when  we 
design  an  automobile,  a  telephone,  a  new  strain  of  wheat.  And  the  princi- 
ples we  have  discovered  are  more  or  less  consistent  with  one  another,  and 
together  can  often  act  as  a  check  on  or  confirmation  of  speculation  based 
on  one  of  them  alone.  Only  when  paradoxes  arise  do  we  need  to  go  back  to 
the  old  skeptical  method. 

And  if  a  piece  of  the  information  pyramid  is  missing — say,  a  body  of  data 
about  turbulence  and  laminar  flow — we  will  simply  be  prompted  to  go  out 
and  collect  it.  (I  choose  this  example  because  I  believe  that  in  this  case, 
that  is  exactly  what  happened. )  The  point  is  that  if  the  pyramid  of  informa- 
tion did  not  exist,  but  rather  information  was  just  spread  out  as  far  as  it 
would  go,  as  in  the  "academic  field"  model,  there  would  be  nothing  to  tell 
us  when  information  was  missing.  The  recent  explosion  of  work  in  folklore 
and  the  oral  tradition  has  a  similar  origin,  1  believe;  because  anthropology 
had  been  brought  close  enough  to  the  humanities  to  be  seen  in  some  way  to 
underpin  them,  we  suddenly  noticed  how  little  information  we  had  to  make 
the  connection,  and  set  out  to  obtain  it.  And  we  found  to  our  surprise  that 
very  rich  sources  lay  right  under  our  noses. 

For  those  at  home  in  the  pyramid,  nothing  human  is  alien;  indeed, 
nothing  is  alien.  To  say  this  is  to  predict  the  end  of  a  whole  cast  of 
academic  thought,  that  Brahmin  prejudice  which  once  wrote  off  other 
cultures  as  savage,  and  which  now  writes  off  our  technological  shopping- 
mall  culture  as  barbarian  or  worse.  The  true  pyramid  dweller  does  not  de- 
plore pop  culture.  He  or  she  sees  it  as  the  raw  material  of  great  art. 
Technology  is  one  of  the  performing  arts  by  which  new  realities  come  into 
being.  And  it  needs  scriptwriters,  composers,  choreographers. 

The  pyramid  of  knowledge  is  not  a  static  or  fixed  one.  It  is  continuously 
growing.  And  its  growth  is  at  all  levels,  the  low  as  well  as  the  high,  the  high 
as  well  as  the  low.  This  picture  of  things  is  not  reductionist.  Though  by 
evolution  the  low  can  give  rise  to  the  high,  the  simple  to  the  complex,  the 
determined  to  the  free,  nevertheless  the  high,  the  complex,  and  the  free. 
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Science  teachers 

ought  to  be  poets;  it 

goes  without  saying 

that  poets  have  to  be 

scientists 


once  they  exist,  can  take  control  ot  those  levels  of  existence  that  preceded 
them.  This  is  a  model  in  which  we  do  not  evaluate  a  descendant  or  an  effect 
by  reference  to  its  parent  or  cause;  rather,  we  evaluate  the  cause  or  parent 
by  its  fruits  and  progeny.  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them;  and  it  is  not 
that  which  goeth  into  a  man  that  defileth  him,  but  that  which  cometh  out 
of  him. 

If  my  body  is  healthy,  I  can  use  it  without  thinking  about  individual  mus- 
cles; only  if  I  am  building  a  new  skill — a  new  control  system — or  rebuilding 
a  damaged  one  should  I  think  about  the  details  of  bodily  motion.  Indeed, 
an  athlete  must  learn  to  forget  the  details  of  his  or  her  training  to  achieve 
the  instinctive  sense  of  flow  that  characterizes  a  champion.  Knowledge  of 
scientific  principle  is  like  the  possession  of  a  motor  skill.  Since  we  have 
those  beautiful,  powerful,  hard-won  principles,  or  control  algorithms — the 
inverse  square  law  of  gravitation;  E  =  mc";  the  interplay  of  selection,  muta- 
tion, and  recombination  in  evolution;  the  laws  ot  chemical  combination — 
let  us  teach  them  all  at  once,  not  as  composite  lumps  oi  evidence  but  as  the 
natural  modes  of  human  action  and  perception.  Our  students  should  feel 
the  fire  packed  into  the  atom,  the  inertia  of  the  thrown  stone,  the  stream 
eroding  the  valley,  the  field  ot  flowers  genetically  drifting  with  a  little  assist 
from  herbivores  and  climatic  change,  the  sense  of  social  attunement  and 
insight  brought  about  by  ritual  chant  or  dramatic  peformance.  They  should 
see  the  earth's  spin  toward  sunlight,  not  the  sun  rising.  Sci- 

Ience  teachers  ought  to  be  poets;  it  goes  without  saying  that 
poets  have  to  be  scientists, 
am  not  suggesting  that  we  can  give  up  the  painstaking  process  of 
careful  experiment  in  scientific  research.  The  obsessed  and  dedicated  ex- 
perimentalist will  always  be  necessary-.  The  point  I  am  making  is  that  there 
is  now  not  only  a  process  and  method  ot  science  but  also  an  achieved  and 
powerful  content — a  content  which  must  be  grasped  in  principle  by  all  citi- 
zens if  we  are  to  survive,  and  to  survive  as  a  democratic  society. 

What  Prospero  meant  by  Art — the  unit>'  of  science,  art,  technology, 
moral  choice,  magic,  craft,  and  delightful  stage  illusion — is  increasingly 
possible.  Let  us  speculate  that  the  computer  has  given  us  the  ability  to 
think  by  proxy,  thus  enormously  extending  the  power  and  capacity  of  the 
human  brain.  Using  the  computer  in  conjunction  with  the  information- 
storage  capacity  of  print,  the  intormation-transmission  capacity  of  radio 
and  video,  and  the  extended  life  span  given  to  us  by  modem  hygiene  and 
medicine,  an  ordinary  human  being  may  now  be  capable  of  learning  and 
handling  the  theoretical  underpinnings  of  a  large  range  of  academic  disci- 
plines. These  disciplines  would  be  unified  by  a  metaphor  such  as  the  pyra- 
mid, which  I  have  already  suggested.  A  person  educated  in  this  way  would 
be  in  a  position  to  recover  that  sacramental  sense  of  unity  and  meaning  of 
the  world  that  was  lost  when  we  took  the  great  detour  into  academic  spe- 
cialization, and  that  Utopians  have  since  sought  to  impose,  unsuccessfully' 
and  often  bloodily,  by  political  or  economic  force. 

Such  a  person  would  not  be  overwhelmed  or  paralyzed  by  the  complexity 
of  modem  life,  any  more  than  we  are  overwhelmed  by  the  complexity  of 
our  own  nervous,  motor,  and  sensor^'  systems.  We  are  plugged  into  our  ner- 
vous system  in  such  a  way  that  we  sit  at  the  top  oi  a  long  chain  of  delegated 
responsibility.  We  are  at  the  console  of  the  ultimate  user-friendly  comput- 
er, insulated  from  the  literalism  of  the  machine  language  by  a  hierarchy  of 
richer  and  more  powerful  special  languages  designed  for  easy 

N  use  and  referenced  by  the  most  simple  mental  "mouse" — the 
transfer  ot  attention, 
otice  that  in  this  speculative  meditation  on  the  educational  sys- 
tem of  the  future  the  distinction  between  knowing  and  doing — between 
the  sensory  and  the  motor  capacities — has  been  blurred.  For  information, 
once  it  is  organized  in  the  new  great  chain  ot  being  I  am  advocating,  will 
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become  instrumental  and  dynamic,  pointing  not  only  to  other  information 
hut  to  action  suggested  hy  the  value  system  implicit  in  its  hierarchical  orga- 
nization. Performance,  including  technological  invention  and  artistic  cre- 
ation, will  become  central  to  education  at  all  levels. 

Our  educational  system  has  had  a  dangerous  predilection  for  reduc- 
tionism — an  addiction  to  the  primary,  the  elementary.  If,  in  love  with  the 
exactness  and  simplicity  of  those  entities  which  can  exist  at  a  primitive 
level,  we  dismiss  as  unreal  anything  which  requires  a  more  sophisti- 
cated temporal  environment — values,  for  instance,  or  individuality,  or 
freedom — we  are  seeking  to  turn  back  the  evolution  of  the  universe.  We 
democratize  the  universe,  so  to  speak,  and  thus  reduce  it  to  easy  com- 
prehensibility,  avoiding  the  whole  exhausting  business  of  making  value 
judgments  by  denying  their  validity.  The  hierarchical  pyramid  model,  on 
the  other  hand,  automatically  provides  the  universe  with  distinctions  of 
value.  The  evolutionarily  later  always  subsumes  and  includes  the  evolu- 
tionarily  earlier;  and  therefore,  given  any  measure  of  value,  the  more  ad- 
vanced is  going  to  possess  more  of  it  than  the  more  primitive. 

And  it  is  precisely  values  that  our  educational  system  lacks.  The  work  of 
the  new  academy  will  be  to  get  those  sweet  and  potent  brain  chemicals 
flowing,  those  endorphins  which  are  apparently  associated  with  our  enjoy- 
ment of  the  higher  intellectual,  moral,  and  aesthetic  values.  Only  in  an 
academy  that  makes  clear  the  relative  importance  of  things  can  such  a 
priming  of  the  pump  of  self-reward  be  coherently  undertaken.  And  it  is  not 
just  the  higher  values  which  will  benefit  from  such  teaching.  The  lower 
values  have  their  rightful  and  honored  place  in  such  a  hierarchy.  In  the 
value-flat  model,  there  are  no  values  at  all,  because  there  are  no  distinc- 
tions of  values. 

This  is  a  call  for  a  change  in  the  fundamental  paradigms  of  study,  and  in 
the  nature  and  function  of  the  academy  itself — a  change  as  great,  perhaps, 
as  that  which  marked  the  end  of  medieval  scholasticism  and  the  beginning 
of  the  Renaissance  humanist  university.  We  have  in  our  own  time  a  project 
that  requires  a  full  mutual  engagement  of  all  fields  of  study,  physics  as  well 
as  poetry,  and  the  hint  of  a  warrant  for  its  success.  And  if  not  now,  when?  If 
not  here,  where?  ■ 


The  work  of  the  new 
academy  will  be  to 
get  those  sweet  brain 
chemicals  flowing, 
those  endorphins 
which  are  apparently 
associated  with  our 
enjoyment  of  the 
higher  values 
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ALL  THE  PRE 

The  perquisites  of  the  p 


At  8  P.M.  on  Wednesday,  June  1 1,  the  stage  was  set 
for  President  Reagan's  thirty-seventh  press  confer- 
ence. Because  his  unscripted  encounters  with  the 
press  are  often  adventures  in  garbled  facts  and  ram- 
bling answers,  the  White  House  attempts  to  or- 
chestrate as  much  as  possible — the  President's 
answers  as  well  as  the  choice  of  reporters  who  will 
asK  the  questions.  Reagan  spent  the  better  part  of 
two  days  preparing  for  this  occasion.  He  answered 
questions  from  aides  posing  as  reporters  and  he 
studied  this  seating  chart,  prepared  by  the  White 
House.  White  House  spokesman  Larry  Speakes  in- 
sists that  "there  really  is  no  grand  design,"  but  cer- 
tain reporters  and  news  organizations  are  assigned 
the  best  seats,  and  thus  have  the  best  chance  to  ask 
questions.  Of  the  more  than  100  reporters  in  atten- 
dance on  June  11,  Reagan  called  on  thirteen. 


Helen  Thomas  of  UPI  is  one  of  the  few  reporters 
assured  of  the  President's  nod.  By  a  tradition 
among  reporters  that  dates  back  to  Franklin  Roose- 
velt's administration,  the  two  major  wire  ser- 
vices— AP  and  UPI — get  the  first  two  questions. 
On  June  11,  Thomas  began  the  conference  by  ask- 
ing Reagan  about  the  status  of  SALT  11,  which  she 
considered  "the  most  pressing  issue  of  the  day." 


NBC's  Andrea  Mitchell  used  to  be  among  the  fa- 
vored few.  Along  with  ABC's  Sam  Donaldson  and 
CBS's  Lesley  Stahl  or  Bill  Plante,  she  was  routinely 
assigned  a  front-row  seat.  For  a  network  correspon- 
dent, this  virtually  guarantees  the  chance  to  ask  a 
question.  (Speakes  calls  this  practice  "modem  tra- 
ditional," since  it  began  during  the  tenure  of  Rich- 
ard Nixon.)  But  Mitchell  recently  lost  out  when 
her  celebrated  colleague  Chris  Wallace  negotiated 
a  new  contract  with  NBC  that  grants  him  exclusive 
first-row  rights.  Mitchell  is  now  consigned  to  the 
back  rows,  which,  to  White  House  officials  and  re- 
porters, are  known  as  "Siberia." 


Eleanor  Cli/t  covers  the  White  House  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 


1^ 
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)ENT'S  NODS 

iference,  by  Eleanor  Clift 


Early  on,  the  White  House  press  corps  discovered 
that  the  President  is  partial  to  red,  Nancy's  favorite 
color.  On  press  conference  nights  even  the  grayest 
male  reporters  sparkle  with  red.  One  who  opted  for 
this  strategy  on  June  1 1  was  Lester  Kinsolving,  a 
specialist  in  embarrassing  questions,  whom  Reagan 
tries  to  avoid.  In  the  third  row,  Kinsolving  sported 
a  red  blazer,  but  Reagan  passed  over  him  for  the 
reporter  "with  the  red  flower,"  the  Buffalo  News's 
Max  McCarthy.  The  White  House,  thinking  Mc- 
Carthy a  safer  choice,  had  put  him  in  the  first  row. 


The  three  major  newsmagazines — Time,  News- 
week, and  U.S.  News — play  a  game  of  musical 
chairs  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  rows.  On  June 
11  it  was  Time's  turn  to  sit  in  the  front  row,  but 
David  Beckwith  wanted  to  make  sure  he  was  also 
on  Reagan's  handwritten  list — the  one  on  the 
three-by-five  card  the  President  carries  with  him  to 
the  podium.  Beckwith  told  Speakes  he  wanted  to 
ask  Reagan  about  Star  Wars,  Time's  cover  story 
that  week.  Speakes  agreed,  seeing  Star  Wars  as  an 
ideal  press  conference  "softball."  The  President, 
however,  never  got  around  to  Beckwith. 


Gary  Schuster,  despite  his  distant  vantage  point, 
was  the  fourth  questioner  recognized.  As  a  reporter 
for  the  Detroit  News,  he  covered  the  1980  presiden- 
tial campaign;  his  irreverent  wit  and  Marlboro  Man 
good  looks  made  him  a  favorite  with  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  Nancy.  Schuster's  professional  stock  rose 
when  Reagan  repeatedly  sought  him  out  at  press 
conferences,  and  CBS  hired  him  last  year.  (He 
didn't,  however,  survive  the  layoffs  in  July.)  To- 
night, Schuster  asked  Reagan  what  he  thought  of 
that  day's  Supreme  Court  decision  upholding  the 
right  to  abortion.  Reagan  misunderstood  the  ques- 
tion even  though  he  asked  Schuster  to  repeat  it, 
and  gave  his  response  to  another  Court  decision 
concerning  the  rights  of  handicapped  infants.  The 
Supreme  Court  miscue  typified  Reagan's  poor  per- 
formance overall.  Later,  commenting  on  his  show- 
ing, he  said  that  in  concentrating  on  whom  to  call 
on  he  had  forgotten  what  he  was  supposed  to  say. 
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DREAMS  GONE 
TO  RUST 

The  Monongahela  Valley  mourns  for  steel 
By  David  Corn 


A, 


t  the  main  entrance 
to  the  U.S.  Steel  plant  on  Route  837  in  Du- 
quesne,  Pennsylvania,  the  traffic  light  has  a  left- 
turn  arrow  to  ease  passage  into  the  mill.  The 
signal  still  works,  even  though  the  plant  has 
been  closed  for  two  years  and  few  cars  make  the 
turn  anymore.  Those  that  do  no  longer  have  to 
fight  the  heavy  stream  of  traffic  that  used  to  jam 
Route  837,  the  main  road  connecting  the  four 
U.S.  Steel  plants  strung  out  along  the  Monon- 
gahela River  from  Homestead  to  Clairton. 
Across  the  highway  from  the  mill  is  a  two-story 
red-brick  building,  on  the  front  of  which  hangs 
a  big  steel  replica  oi  the  company's  logo  and  the 
words  Duquesne  Works — U.S.  Steel.  A  cov- 
ered walkway  crosses  the  road  and  leads  into  the 
mill.  The  doors  to  the  walkway  are  bolted.  At 
the  rear  of  the  building  weeds  grow  in  the  cracks 
of  the  brick  stairs  that  lead  to  the  window 
marked  Paymaster. 

In  the  basement  of  this  building,  which  once 
housed  the  administrative  offices  of  the  Du- 
quesne mill,  Carvell  Wallace  is  conducting  a 
workshop  for  twelve  unemployed  steelworkers. 
Wallace  is  a  handsome  black  man  in  his  mid- 
thirties.  He  has  drawn  a  schematic  diagram  of  a 
job  interview  on  the  blackboard  behind  him.  He 
is  talking  about  the  "icebreaker,"  the  question  a 
personnel  director  might  ask  at  the  start  of  an 
interview,  like  "Hey,  so  what  do  you  think  of 
the  Steelers?"  Resist  the  temptation  to  launch 
into  a  lecture  on  the  Steelers,  he  cautions. 
When  the  interviewer  asks  you  to  talk  about 
yourself,  don't  say  you  went  to  Canada  to  avoid 
the  draft  or  that  you've  done  time  in  jail. 
"When  you  are  asked  why  you  left  U.S.  Steel, 

David  Corn  is  a  writer  who  lines  m  New  York  City. 


you  don't  want  to  say  you  left  due  to  had  man- 
agement or  foreign  imports  or  those  lousy  politi- 
cians," Wallace  advises.  "You  left  due  to  a 
decrease  in  demand.  It's  that  simple." 

The  steelworkers  in  this  workshop  range  in 
age  from  twenty-tive  to  fifty-five.  (Technically 
they  are  ex-steelworkers,  but  in  the  Mon  Valley, 
anyone  who  has  worked  in  the  mill  is  called  a 
steelworker. )  One  of  the  twelve  is  a  woman.  All 
of  them  keep  askmg  Wallace  about  honesty — 
just  how  far  can  one  stretch  the  truth  in  re- 
sumes, job  applications,  and  interviews.  A  mid- 
dle-aged man  wants  to  know  if  he  should  tell  an 
interviewer  about  a  home  repair  business  he 
tried  to  start,  a  business  which  is  failing.  Wal- 
lace suggests  that  he  say  he  is  currently  involved 
in  home  repair  work.  But,  the  man  asks, 
shouldn't  he  admit  it's  not  working  out?  "Never 
say  anything  negative,"  Wallace  tells  him.  The 
man  persists.  They  go  around  on  this  point  for 
several  minutes,  until  Wallace's  message  gets 
through.  Nothing  negative.  Never. 

Wallace  knows  his  audience  and  chooses  his 
analogies  carefully.  In  cautioning  against  send- 
ing out  too  many  resumes,  he  compares  looking 
for  a  job  to  deer  hunting.  "You  could  send  out 
fifty  resumes  scattershot,"  he  says.  "But  imagine 
you're  standing  in  the  woods  and  you  take  fifty 
arrows  and  shoot  them  off  in  every  direction. 
Sure,  you  might  get  some  response.  You  might 
just  hit  a  deer.  But  will  you  bring  that  deer 
down,  or  will  you  just  lame  it  so  it  can  limp 
away?  You  have  to  look  at  that  deer  right 
through  your  sight.  You've  been  to  the  place 
where  he  runs.  You  know  where  he  feeds.  You 
wait.  You  watch.  Then  you  hold  your  breath 
and  squeeze  that  trigger.  You'll  hit  it  in  the  vital 
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zone."  Throughout  the  room,  heads  nod  up  and 
down  in  agreement. 

Wallace's  class  is  one  ot  a  half-dozen  offered 
at  the  Job  Search  Assistance  Center.  Estab- 
lished by  U.S.  Steel  and  the  United  Steelwork- 
ers  of  America  in  June  1984,  the  center  offers 
guidance  and  support  to  laid-off  U.S.  Steel  em- 
ployees. Last  September,  when  1  first  visited  Du- 
quesne,  the  center  was  busy.  In  the  Mon  Valley, 
once  the  heart  of  the  nation's  steel  industry,  the 
number  ot  U.S.  Steel  employees  has  fallen  in 
the  past  five  years  from  23,000  to  fewer  than 
5,000,  as  the  company  has  diversified  into  oth- 
er businesses  and  cut  back  its  steel  (.>perations. 
(Acknowledging  the  diminished  role  steel  plays 
in  the  company,  U.S.  Steel  changed  its  name 
to  USX  in  July.)  In  November  1984,  the  Du- 
quesne  mill  became  the  first  U.S.  Steel  facility 
in  the  area  to  shut  down  completely.  Two  thou- 
sand workers  lost  their  jobs. 

Residents  of  the  Mon  Valley  often  hear  that 
the  Duquesne  closing  and  the  decline  of  the  lo- 
cal steel  industry  are  part  of  a  larger  change 
working  its  way  through  the  American  econo- 
my. The  shift  from  heavy  industry  and  manufac- 
turing to  high  technology  and  services  is  usually 
portrayed  as  necessary  and  inevitable,  but  to  the 
people  who  come  to  the  job  center,  this  is  small 
consolation.  Stranded  between  the  old  econo- 
my and  the  new,  they  testify  to  the  fact  that  the 
transition  is  not  a  smooth  or  painless  one. 

In  Duquesne  and  the  neighboring  towns, 
where  55  percent  of  the  heads  of  households  are 
out  of  work,  responses  to  the  loss  of  steel  jobs 
have  been  varied.  A  group  of  union  activists 
waged  a  campaign  to  reopen  the  blast  furnace  at 
Duquesne,  possibly  as  an  employee-owned  fa- 
cility. But  the  effort  fizzled  after  a  New  York  in- 
vestment bank  hired  by  the  union  concluded 
that  it  probably  wouldn't  be  profitable.  A  hand- 
ful of  radical  Lutheran  ministers  preach  to  angry 
congregations  about  "corporate  evil,"  and  de- 
mand federal  aid  and  private  investment  for  the 
Valley.  Many  steelworkers  have  given  up:  the 
suicide  rate  in  the  Monongahela  Valley  is  twice 
the  national  average.  Others  wait,  clinging  to 
the  hope  that  U.S.  Steel  will  one  day  fire  up  the 
Duquesne  blast  furnace  again.  And  some  come 
to  the  job  center  to  learn  how  to  write  a  resume, 
how  to  call  for  an  interview,  how  to  dress  for 
success. 

"Blue-collar  workers  generally  had  jobs  that 
never  required  verbal  or  written  communication 
skills,"  Wallace  explains  to  me  after  the  work- 
shop. "We  see  people  here  who  cannot  read. 
They  can't  write  resumes."  For  most  laid-off 
steelworkers,  looking  for  work  is  something  they 
never  really  had  to  do.  Finding  a  job  meant  go- 
ing around  to  the  different  mills  in  the  Mon  Val- 
ley— after  high  school,  after  the  service,  after 


knocking  around  for  a  few  years — filling  out 
forms,  taking  physicals,  and  waiting  to  see 
which  mill  called  first.  The  call  usually  came 
soon,  bringing  an  offer  of  a  job  for 
»-■-«         life — or  so  most  steelworkers  thought. 


I 


he  first  thing  you  see  after  entering  the  Job 
Search  Center  is  a  bulletin  board  listing  the 
weekly  schedule  of  workshops.  There  is  one  on 
"job  networking."  The  schedule  notes  that 
"85%  of  all  jobs  are  found  through  networking." 
There  is  also  a  workshop  on  job  interviews.  Ac- 
cording to  the  posted  description,  "85%  of  being 
hired  is  because  your  [sic]  likable"  and  "15%  of 
being  hired  is  because  your  [sic\  skilled."  This 
seminar  also  offers  instruction  on  "what  to  wear 
and  the  art  of  handshaking."  Near  the  door,  an- 
other bulletin  board  advertises  job  openings 
across  the  nation.  Southern  California  Edison  is 
looking  for  workers  in  thirty-six  categories, 
ranging  from  painter  to  pipe  welder  to  health 
physics  engineer  to  nuclear  chemical  techni- 
cian. McLouth  Steel  in  Trenton,  Michigan, 
needs  ten  electronic-instrument  repair  techni- 
cians. One  notice  calls  for  a  ditch  digger.  There 
is  a  third  bulletin  board  on  which  hundreds  of 
names  are  posted.  These  are  the  fortunate  ones 
who  have  passed  through  the  center  and  found 
full-  or  part-time  work. 

Every  Monday  morning,  the  "Network  Meet- 
ing" convenes  at  the  center.  Today,  about  a 
dozen  laid-off  steelworkers,  each  of  whom  has 
signed  a  "contract"  obliging  him  to  spend  twen- 
ty hours  a  week  looking  for  work  in  return  for 
the  services  provided  by  the  center,  are  meeting 
to  review  their  progress.  At  the  front  of  the 
room  are  large  mock-ups  of  standard  job-applica- 
tion letters.  "After years  of  increasing  re- 
sponsibility in  the  steel  industry,"  one  reads,  "I 
am  seeking  a  new  challenge  to  continue  my  ca- 
reer momentum." 

The  meeting  begins  like  an  Alcoholics  Anon- 
ymous gathering.  "My  name  is  Joe,"  says  the 
first  speaker.  "I  was  laid  off  in  June  1984.  I  have 
a  part-time  cleaning  job.  It  keeps  me  off  welfare. 
We  ain't  giving  up."  Jimmy,  who  is  wearing  a  T- 
shirt  and  a  baseball  cap,  tells  of  hitting  every 
construction  site  in  Pittsburgh  and  finding  no 
work.  He  complains  about  the  response  he's  got- 
ten to  a  letter  he  wrote  to  President  Reagan 
about  being  laid  off.  "He  can  call  Pete  Rose,  but 
he  can't  call  me,"  Jimmy  growls.  Bill  says  he 
knows  of  a  new,  but  non-union,  hotel  in  Pitts- 
burgh that  will  soon  be  hiring.  Steve,  who 
worked  in  the  accounting  department  at  the 
plant,  has  heard  rumors  that  there  are  jobs  as 
customs  inspectors  at  the  Pittsburgh  airport. 
Some  of  the  men  scribble  down  every  job  lead. 

Art  Schaeffer,  who  is  quick  to  tell  anyone  he 
meets  his  exact  height  (four  feet  seven  inches), 


'I  was  laid  off 
in  June  1984. 
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is  frustrated.  He  applied  for  a  job  in  a  printing 
shop  and  the  interviewer  told  him  he  would  call 
him  back.  Art  never  heard  from  him.  "Did  you 
call  him?"  asks  Joseph  Carr,  who  is  leading  the 
workshop.  Art  says  he  couldn't  find  the  print 
shop's  number  in  the  phone  book.  Carr  asks  it 
he  tried  directory  assistance.  Art,  a  little  embar- 
rassed, answers  no.  Carr  then  asks  him  if  he 
went  back  to  the  employment  agency  where  he 
learned  of  the  opening.  "1  didn't  think  of  that," 
responds  Art.  "I'm  getting  disgusted,  but  1  ain't 
giving  up  either,"  he  adds  combatively.  "That 
job's  gonna  come  soon."  Carr  shakes  his  head. 

While  the  steelworkers  are  talking,  Melvin, 
an  industrial  electrician  in  his  late  twenties,  has 
been  organizing  a  green  notebook  full  of  want 
ads  that  have  been  cut  out  of  local  newspapers 
and  pasted  on  sheets  oi  paper.  When  it  is  his 
turn  to  address  the  group,  Melvin  tells  them  of  a 
letter  he  has  just  sent  to  the  manager  of  employ- 
ee relations  for  the  industrial  paint  department 
at  PPG.  He  explains  that  before  writing  the  let- 
ter, he  went  to  the  library  and  read  the  com- 
pany's most  recent  annual  report.  The  report 
contained  a  letter  from  the  chairman  of  the 
board,  Vincent  Sami,  stating  that  the  com- 
pany's traditional  product  lines  were  not  per- 
forming as  well  as  anticipated  and  that  the  firm 
must  look  to  change.  Melvin  copied  this  down 
in  his  notebook,  and  in  his  letter  to  PPG,  he 
quoted  from  Sami's  message.  Melvin  reads  part 
oi  his  letter  to  the  group:  "1  have  become  famil- 
iar with  company  accomplishments,  policies, 
and  objectives  for  future  progress.  For  a  diversi- 
fied company  is  a  strong  company,  and  as  I 
quote  Mr.  Sami,  'The  challenge  of  achieving 
our  goals  will  be  our  ability  to  anticipate  the  po- 
tential impact  of  change  and  seek  out  new  op- 
portunities as  they  develop.'  Therefore  just  as 
business  must  continue  to  change  if  it  is  to  pros- 
per and  grow,  so  must  the  individual  employee." 
The  others  applaud.  "If  that  don't  get  you  a  job, 
I  don't  know' what  will,"  one  says.  One  of  the 
counselors  adds,  "I  can't  see  them  turning  you 
down  after  that."  Melvin  smiles  and  closes  his 
notebook. 

When  this  part  of  the  workshop  is  over.  Can- 
takes  over.  "We're  going  to  organize  your  job 
search  like  a  military  campaign,"  he  says  sternly. 
"There'll  be  no  excuses.  1  don't  care  if  your 
grandmother  dies.  If  you're  at  a  funeral  home, 
you  network.  There  has  got  to  be  somebody 
there  with  a  job  for  you."  Carr  tells  the  men  that 
from  now  on,  they  must  come  to  meetings 
dressed  as  if  they  were  going  on  a  job  interview. 
Groans  go  up  around  the  room.  That  means  a  tie 
and  no  baseball  caps.  More  complaints.  But 
Carr,  who  is  wearing  a  white  dress  shirt,  a  tie 
raised  by  a  gold  collar  pin,  and  dark  slacks,  holds 
firm.  After  the  meeting,  he  stops  me  m  the  hall. 


He  wants  to  make  sure  that  I  haven't  misinter- 
preted the  harsh  tone  he  used  with  the  steel- 
workers.  "We  have  to  play  good  cop,  bad  cop 
with  them,"  he  explains.  "They  will  use  ex- 
cuses, like  the  prejudice  against  mill  hunks,  and 
make  only  a  marginal  effort,  to  salve  their  con- 
sciences or  get  the  wife  off  their  backs.  We  try  to 
strip  them  bare,  and  then  show  them  all  the 
ways  to  look  for  a  job — how  they  can 
even  use  the  obituaries  to  find  work." 


S. 


'everal  months  later,  curious  about  what  had 
happened  to  the  job  center  and  the  people  I'd 
met  there,  I  returned  to  Duquesne.  Though  the 
center  had  been  scheduled  to  close  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  U.S.  Steel  had  come  up  with  enough 
money  to  keep  it  open  through  September. 
There  had  recently  been  a  new  round  of  layoffs 
at  the  Homestead  mill,  about  four  miles  up  the 
river  from  Duquesne  (the  mill  would  shut  down 
completely  in  May),  and  benefits  tor  those  laid 
off  at  Duquesne  had  long  since  run  out. 

Carr  has  invited  me  to  sit  in  on  a  four-day 
workshop  with  fifteen  or  twenty  steelworkers 
new  to  the  center.  The  workshop  is  designed  to 
teach  them  the  skills  they  need  to  make  the 
transition  from  mill  hunk  to  whatever  comes 
next.  Carr,  who  is  in  his  late  twenties  and  has  a 
neatly  trimmed  beard,  seems  a  bit  embarrassed 
when  1  arrive  early  on  a  clear  and  sunny  Tuesday 
morning  in  .April:  only  three  people  have  shown 
up.  "When  the  weather  first  gets  nice,  things 
can  drop  off,"  he  explains.  "The  underground 
economy  opens  up  again,  and  they  can  earn 
some  money  cutting  lawns,  painting  houses." 

Downstairs  in  a  basement  classroom  with  a 
view  of  the  mill  across  the  street,  the  three  steel- 
workers take  their  seats  around  a  table  and  in- 
troduce themselves.  Art  worked  as  a  welder  at 
Homestead  for  thirrv'  years,  Bob  was  a  mill- 
wright there  for  seventeen  years,  and  Danny  ran 
a  computer-operated  lathe  at  the  pipe  works  at  . 
the  National  mill  for  three  years.  Danny,  twen- 
ty-seven,  was  able  to  find  work  at  a  bakery;  he  is- 
now  on  vacation.  The  session  begins  with  each 
man  telling  his  stors'.  Art,  a  hefty  man  in  his 
early  fifties  who  fiddles  constantly  with  his  pipe, 
goes  first.  He  had  a  job  he  liked,  the  same  one 
his  dad  had  held,  and  at  the  same  mill.  He 
would  arrive  in  the  morning,  pick  up  his  assign- 
ment from  the  boss,  and  then  spend  the  day 
welding  equipment,  bridges,  trestles,  railroad 
tracks,  you  name  it.  He  says  he's  not  bitter,  but 
he  gets  worked  up  when  he  recalls  how  his  shop 
was  shut  down.  "There's  stuff  still  in  there,  rust- 
ing," he  says.  "Millions  of  dollars  of  equip- 
ment." Bob,  thirty-eight  and  paunchy,  breaks 
in:  "These  guys  from  the  Irvin  works  came  down 
with  pickup  trucks  to  take  whatever  they  could. 
A  beautiful  tool  room  was  gutted.   At  Open 
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Hearth  5,  there  was  halt  a  million  dollars'  worth 
of  electrical  parts,  fittings,  valves — all  stainless 
steel  and  brass — and  they  treated  it  like  scrap." 

Dan  Nicholes,  who  is  leading  the  workshop, 
listens  as  the  men  swap  stories  of  U.S.  Steel's 
lack  of  respect  for  the  mills.  "When  they  shut 
down  the  open  hearth  at  Homestead,  they  put 
brand-new  stuff  into  the  furnace,"  Art  says. 
"They  melted  down  a  k)t  of  equipment.  They 
did  not  want  that  hearth  to  ever  open  again." 
Danny  interrupts.  He  speaks  haltingly,  nearly 
shouting:  "We  had  a  new  machine  shop  come 
in.  Six  months  later  the  department  shut  down. 
And  they  said  we  had  orders  going  to  1990.  Ev- 
erybody thought  we  were  going  good.  Then  they 
bought  Marathon  Oil  and  we  lost  all  our  orders. 
One  Friday  we  come  to  work  and  we  all  get  the 
slip.  We  don't  know  what  happened.  The  book 
said  1990."  There  are  stories  of  fudged  books 
and  complaints  about  layer  upon  layer  of  waste- 
ful management. 

Nicholes  lets  the  discussion  run  its  course, 
and  then  asks  Bob  to  tell  his  story.  In  1968,  after 
leaving  community  college,  he  heard  the  Home- 
stead mill  was  hiring.  Back  then,  he  says,  if  you 
were  walking  and  breathing,  you  were  good 
enough  for  U.S.  Steel.  "It's  the  classic  story," 
he  says.  "You  apply,  take  a  physical,  and  they 
say  you  can  start  the  next  day.  Seventeen  years 
in,  and  what  can  you  show  for  it?"  Bob  took 
home  $26,000  a  year  when  he  worked  in  the 


mill.  He  and  his  wife  tot)k  Caribbean  cruises  and 
vacationed  in  Florida  and  Hawaii.  "I  remember 
buying  a  new  car  and  a  new  truck  on  the  same 
day,  laying  out  $17,000.  It  didn't  even  slow  you 
down.  In  1968  we  were  making  steel  for  'Nam. 
The  parking  lot  at  the  mill  looked  like  the  lot  at 
a  Chevrolet  dealer — all  new  cars.  Everybody 
felt  the  mill  would  always  be  here.  On  that  basis 
they  went  out  and  bought  cars,  houses,  and  all. 
Then  the  lid  closed  all  of  a  sudden  and  they  were 
knee  deep  in  debt.  It's  a  real  kick  in  the  ass." 

When  Bob  is  finished,  Nicholes  tells  the 
group  that  every  job  advertised  in  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette  draws  between  200  and  400  re- 
sponses. That  means  a  personnel  director  sits 
down  at  his  desk  with  a  stack  of  at  least  200  re- 
sumes. "We  figure  you  get  thirty  to  sixty  seconds 
to  make  that  first  cut,"  he  says.  "You  have  to 
look  for  a  job  differently  than  you  looked  for 
your  first."  Danny  laughs.  "We're  starting 
brand-new,  like  we  never  had  jobs,"  Bob  adds 
softly.  But  the  three  men  are  not  ready  to  look 
ahead  yet:  they  launch  into  a  discussion  of  un- 
fair hiring  practices  at  the  mills. 

After  a  break,  Nicholes  draws  a  curve  on  the 
blackboard.  It  starts  near  the  top,  then  drops 
sharply,  rises  again,  and  finally  tapers  off  The 
curve  represents  the  psychological  dynamics  of 
unemployment,  Nicholes  explains.  The  high 
point  represents  your  state  of  mind  when  you 
have  a  job,  when  everything's  fine.  "You  don't 
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see  it  coming  until  you  see  your  name  on  that 
wall  and  there's  no  work  next  to  it,"  Bob  says. 
Danny  says  that  when  the  men  in  his  depart- 
ment learned  they  had  been  laid  off,  they  ran 
down  to  their  boss's  office:  "We  said,  what  the 
heck  is  this.  We  have  orders  on  the  books." 
That's  right,  Nicholes  says.  The  first  reaction  is 
denial:  there  must  be  some  mistake;  this  can't  be 
happening  to  me.  He  plots  "Denial"  on  the 
curve,  just  where  it  begins  to  drop. 

Farther  along  the  curve  he  plots  "Anger" 
(who  screwed  up?),  "Bargaining"  (what  if  we 
take  pay  cuts'),  and  then,  at  the  bottom,  "De- 
pression" (it's  really  true,  it's  gone).  The  curve 
finally  begins  to  rise  at  "Acceptance."  You  feel 
rotten  about  what  happened,  but  you  have  to  go 
on  with  your  life.  But  go  where?  The  conversa- 
tion turns  to  relocation.  "I  know  people  who've 
gone  to  Virginia,  and  they  came  back  'cause 
they  can't  survive  on  those  four-doUar-an-hour 
jobs,"  Danny  says.  "I  got  buddies  who  work  in 
Virginia,  but  only  because  there's  nothing 
here,"  Bob  adds.  "But  they  got  nothing  to  show. 
They  go  to  work,  come  home,  and  sit.  You're 
not  getting  the  car  you  want.  Might  as  well  for- 
get about  a  house.  Eat,  sleep,  and  work.  The 
American  dream  is  gone." 

Nicholes  steps  in:  "That's  all  part  of  your 
depression,"  he  says.  "You  don't  have  to  ac- 
cept three-fifty-an-hour  jobs  forever.  But  you 
might  have  to  accept  one  for  the  short  term.  If 
you  decide  you  are  going  to  be  an  electronics 
technician,  you  are  an  electronics  technician. 
You  just  don't  have  a  position  as  an  electronics 
technician.  Your  full-time  job  is  to  find  one. 
These  low-paying  jobs  in  Virginia  and  South 
Carolina  are  not  for  you."  But  the  men  seem 
uneasy.  "We  have  no  experience  at  this,"  Bob 
complains.  "For  seventeen  years,  I  went  down 
to  the  shop  each  day  and  they  tell  you  what  you 
are  doing  that  day.  Now  where  am  I  going?" 
Nicholes  has  an  answer:  just  by  searching  hard 
for  work,  a  person  can  regain  his  self-esteem  and 
sense  of  purpose.  "Once  you  see  you  can  do 
this,"  he  says,  "it  sets  off  a  lot  of  energ>'.  Once 
you  call  someone  on  the  phone  and  he  says, 
sure  you  can  come  in  and  talk,  it's  a 
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high." 


.rt  Schaeffer  is  waiting  for  me  upstairs  in 
Joseph  Carr's  office.  When  1  first  met  him  at  the 
center  last  fall,  he  was  gregarious  and  optimistic. 
That  next  job  was  going  to  come  tomorrow  or 
the  day  after.  Now  it's  hard  to  get  him  to  talk. 
Art  worked  the  overhead  crane  in  the  open 
hearth  furnace  in  Duquesne  for  ten  years.  He 
was  laid  off  on  May  24,  1984,  and  got  his  last 
unemployment  check  in  February  1985.  The 
state  took  over  his  mortgage  and  his  telephone 
was  disconnected.  He  is  now,  as  he  puts  it,  "on 


DPA" — Department  of  Public  Assistance,  or 
welfare.  "It's  no  damn  good,"  he  says.  "It's  em- 
barrassing. The  other  guys  say  you  got  to  do  it. 
But  I'd  rather  be  working." 

Art  looked  for  work  as  soon  as  he  was  laid  off, 
but  there  is  little  call  for  crane  operators  in  the 
Valley  these  days.  He  tells  me  that  even  if  he 
could  put  his  pride  aside,  he  wouldn't  settle  for  a 
minimum-wage  job.  Not  only  would  he  bring 
home  less  than  he  does  on  welfare,  but  his  wife, 
who  is  ill,  would  lose  her  state  medical  benefits. 
Art  estimates  that  he  has  to  make  at  least  six 
dollars  an  hour  to  cover  his  bills.  "He's  past  apa- 
thy," Carr  tells  me  later.  "The  welfare  system  is 
not  working  for  him." 

Although  Art  occasionally  looks  at  the  want 
ads,  he  is  no  longer  really  searching  for  a  job, 
and  he  has  stopped  coming  to  the  center.  "It  was 
hard  to  see  other  guys  getting  work,"  he  ex- 
plains. Most  of  the  time  he  stays  home  and 
watches  game  shows  on  TV.  "I'm  not  going  to 
find  work,"  he  says.  "Hell,  if  1  haven't  found 
anything  by  now . .  .  My  nerves  are  just  about 
shot.  I  jump  on  my  wife  and  kids  for  no  reason. 
Carr  will  tell  you  I  tried.  I  get  so  damn  de- 
pressed. The  world  could  end  todav,  and  I  don't 
give  a  damn.  You're  fifty-three  and  they  don't 
want  you  anymore."  On  his  jacket  is  an  "iron- 
master" emblem,  which  U.S.  Steel  awarded  to 
the  workers  at  Duquesne  for  the  mill's  high  pro- 
ductivity in  1984,  the  year  the  plant  closed 
down.  At  the  end  of  our  conversation  he  leans 
forward  and  in  a  low  voice  asks,  "Is  there  a  way  a 
fellow  could  make  a  few  bucks  out  of  your  arti- 
cle?" I  am  not  sure  what  he  means.  "Can  a  guy 
get  some  pay  for  this?"  Before  1  can  answer,  one 
of  the  job  counselors  walks  into  the  office,  and 
Art  gets  up  to  leave. 

In  the  hallway  upstairs,  I  notice  a  steelworker 
in  his  fifties  writing  something  on  the  black- 
board. As  I  walk  by,  he  stops  and  looks  at  me 
guiltily.  I  cannot  read  what  he  is  writing.  When 
I  turn  the  comer  I  look  back  and  see  his  mes- 
sage. In  bold  letters  he's  written  "Go  South."- 
Tliat  thought  is  ever  present  at  the  center.  "We 
warn  them  that  if  they  are  not  willing  to  relo- 
cate, it  will  be  hard  to  get  a  job,"  Carr  says.  But 
many  steelworkers  are  not  eager  to  leave  the 
area.  "'Relocation'  is  a  dirty  word,"  another 
counselor  tells  me.  Many  of  the  men  are  third- 
or  fourth-generation  mill  hunks,  and  feel  strong 
ties  to  the  tightly  knit  ethnic  communities  that 
grew  up  in  the  shadow  of  the  mills. 

Those  who  manage  to  leave  the  Valley  often 
find  that  relocation  does  not  necessarily  bring 
salvation.  One  steelworker  in  his  mid-thirties 
who  heeded  the  counselors  and  moved  west  re- 
turned to  the  center  after  a  two-week  stint  as  a 
prison  guard  in  Texas.  "I  was  making  five  dollars 
an  hour  in  a  dangerous  job  and,  coming  from  the 
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North,  1  had  no  real  chance  of  promotion,"  he 
explains.  "The  prices  were  so  high  1  didn't  know 
how  I  could  pay  the  rent.  I  figured  it  was  hetter 
to  starve  here  with  our  friends  and  families."  A 
dozen  steelworkers  listen  intently  as  he  tells  his 
story.  News  ot  lite  outside  the  Valley  is  regarded 
as  valuable  information. 

When  the  center  can  find  a  job  in  the  area  for 
a  steelworker,  it  is  unlikely  the  job  will  allow 
him  to  maintain  his  standard  ot  living.  Ot  the 
1,500  men  and  women  who  have  signed  up  with 
the  center,  about  45  percent  have  been  placed 
in  jobs.  Being  "placed,"  though,  means  finding 
any  job,  tuU-  or  part-time,  and  tew  pay  a  steel- 
worker's  wage.  Mark  Lesko,  a  laid-off  steelwork- 
er who  now  runs  a  tavern  owned  by  his  mother, 
speaks  wistfully  of  the  days  when  he  earned 
$34,000  a  year.  "It  was  easy,"  he  says.  "You 
went  to  work,  had  a  few  beers  afterward,  and 
then  went  home.  You  had  a  lot  of  money  for  the 
wife  and  kids.  You  had  nice  vacations.  You 
bought  anything  you  wanted.  Everybody  had  a 
couple  of  cars,  a  new  truck  every  year  or  so.  I 
should  have  a  VCR  by  now." 

"Things  kept  getting  better  and  better  for  the 
mill  hunkies,"  explains  Don  Rudberg,  who  used 
to  work  at  the  Duquesnc  mill.  "You'd  move 
from  a  $20,000  house  to  a  $40,000  house  to  a 
$70,000  house.  Now  you  find  yourself  with  a 
minimum-wage  job  and  a  mortgage  you  can't  af- 
ford." Of  course,  some  can't  even  find  a  mini- 
mum-wage job.  One  seven-year  veteran  of  the 
Duquesne  mill  tells  me  of  applying  for  a  night 
stockboy  position  at  a  local  supermarket.  Ten 
people  put  in  for  six  slots;  he  didn't  get  the  job. 
"After  you've  made  over  ten  dollars  an  hour, 
they  think  you're  not  going  to  be  satisfied  with 
minimum  wage,"  he  says.  "They're  probably 
right.  But  we  do  need  the  money." 

The  steelworkers  must  also  contend  with  lo- 
cal resentment  toward  mill  hunks.  During  a 
break  between  workshops,  one  man  in  his  mid- 
thirties  tells  me  of  going  to  an  employment 
agency  recommended  by  a  friend.  The  head  of 
the  firm  took  him  aside  and  said,  "Because 
you're  a  friend  of  a  friend,  I'm  going  to  level 
with  you.  No  one  wants  U.S.  Steel  employees. 
You're  out  of  the  game."  Many  companies  fear 
that  steelworkers,  accustomed  to  high  pay  and 
strong  union  contracts,  will  make  trouble  in 
low-paying,  non-union  shops.  In  fact,  there  has 
long  been  a  certain  amount  of  hostility  directed 
at  the  steelworkers,  who  were  always  at  the  top 
of  the  Valley's  social  order.  This  man,  who  went 
back  to  school  to  study  computer  programming, 
tells  me  that  when  he  once  complained  about  a 
grade,  his  teacher  sneered:  "Think  you're  worth 
more,  steelworker.'" 

Carr  senses  that  my  talk  with  Art  Schaeffer 
was  discouraging.  I  tell  him  I  want  to  talk  to 


Jimmy,  the  man  who  wrote  to  the  President, 
and  there  is  a  note  of  shame  in  Carr's  voice 
when  he  says  that  just  last  week,  jimmy  learned 
that  his  bank  had  begun  proceedings  to  foreclose 
on  his  mortgage,  that  his  truck  had  been  repos- 
sessed, and  that  his  medical  coverage  was  in 
jeopardy.  As  if  that  weren't  enough,  he  wound 
up  in  intensive  care  for  a  diabetes-related  prob- 
lem. After  telling  me  this  story,  Carr  is  pleased 
to  see  Jim  Barry  walk  into  the  office.  Barry  was  a 
burner  at  Homestead  for  twenty  years  (he  cut,  or 
"burned,"  long  steel  slabs  into  shorter  pieces), 
and  his  wife  was  a  supervisor  at  Duquesne.  "We 
went  from  two  big  salaries  to  collecting  cheese," 
he  says.  "We  pulled  in  over  $60,000  together.  I 
had  a  Cadillac,  a  Lincoln,  a  couple  of  boats.  My 
wife  had  a  mink  coat.  There  was  nothing  hold- 
ing us  back.  Money  was  no  object.  My  wife  went 
to  every  Superbowl.  It  was  a  good  lite.  Three 
years  ago,  someone  told  me  it  would  end.  I  said, 
no  way.  It  was  traumatic  for  me.  My  wife  went 
to  school.  I  had  to  do  the  washing  and  the 
cleaning  every  day." 

Barry  is  a  big  man  with  electric  blue  eyes  and 
a  ceaseless  grin.  He  also  has  a  deep  tan — not 
something  you  see  on  many  mill  hunks.  While 
he  was  out  of  work,  he  started  a  tannmg  salon  in 
his  house,  and  business  has  boomed.  But  Barry 
knows  that  browning  secretaries  is  not  some- 
thing he  wants  to  do  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  so  he 
came  to  the  center,  where  he  learned  to  write 
resumes,  cover  letters,  and  post- interview  thank- 
you  notes.  Eventually  he  got  an  interview  at  a 
local  chemical  company.  He  had  not  planned  to 
wear  a  suit  to  the  interview  until  a  counselor 
told  him  he  should.  Ot  the  hundred  or  so  people 
at  the  group  interview,  only  a  handful  were  wear- 
ing suits.  Barry  is  certain  that  this  is  what  got 
him  into  the  training  class,  which  led  to  a  well- 
paying  job  as  a  material  handler.  "Oi  the  eigh- 
teen people  who  were  in  that  class,  only  four 
were  hired,"  he  says,  "and  I  know  no 
one  wrote  a  thank-you  letter  but  me." 


A, 


.t  Wednesday's  workshop,  Nicholes  runs 
through  some  more  numbers.  He  holds  up  a  pie 
chart,  based  on  a  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
study,  which  shows  how  jobs  are  found:  13.9 
percent  through  want  ads,  12.2  percent  through 
employment  agencies,  and  63.5  percent 
through  personal  contacts.  Then  he  explains 
"the  20  percent  solution." 

"Compile  a  list  of  100  companies  that  might 
be  able  to  offer  you  employment.  One-fifth  of 
those  will  be  worth  approaching.  Maybe  you  can 
get  in  to  see  someone  at  five  of  those  twenty 
firms.  Of  th(«e  five,  say  one  has  a  position  right 
for  you.  Then  you  probably  have  a  one-in-five 
shot  of  getting  it.  So  to  get  five  such  shots  and 
odds-on  chances  of  employment — the  statistical 
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probabilities  are  not  exact— you  need  a  list  of 
500  potential  employers."  "Whoa!"  the  three 
men  say  at  once. 

"You  have  to  build  your  network,"  Nicholes 
explains.  "You  don't  know  the  people  who  have 
jobs  for  you.  But  you  probably  do  know  people 
who  know  people  who  have  jobs  for  you.  When 
people  ask  what  you're  doing,  say,  'I'm  actively 
conducting  a  job  search.'  You  can  use  that  a 
lot."  Danny  is  not  sure  about  all  this:  "I'm  sort  of 
a  backward  person  who  don't  push  himself  on 
people.  If  I  go  to  a  party,  my  wife  hates  me  to 
bring  up  that  I'm  looking  for  a  job.  We're  there 
to  have  a  good  time.  But  what  if  someone  there 
is  the  president  of  a  company?  So  you  got  to 
open  your  mouth."  After  the  workshop  is  over, 
I  hear  Bob  mutter,  "This  all  scares  the  hell  out 
of  me." 

"It's  amazing,"  says  Carr,  sitting  in  his  office. 
"Some  of  these  guys  are  scared  to  death  by  writ- 
ing a  letter  or  making  a  phone  call."  Like  the 
rest  of  the  staff,  Carr  can  sometimes  be  patroniz- 
ing toward  the  people  who  come  to  the  center. 
Perhaps  this  is  to  be  expected:  not  only  must  the 
steelworkers  be  taught  how  to  write  a  resume, 
but  some  have  to  be  taught  how  to  dress.  Carr 
laughs  as  he  recalls  a  workshop  in  which  the  par- 
ticipants had  been  told  to  dress  as  if  they  were 
going  to  an  interview:  "I  went  around  the  room 
and  said,  'You  look  like  an  accountant.'  The  guy 
smiled.  To  the  next,  I  said,  'You  look  like  a 
banker.'  He  smiled.  Then  someone  came  in 
wearing  a  plaid  jacket,  a  striped  shirt,  and  a  pol- 
ka dot  tie.  I  told  him  he  looked  like  a  used  car 
salesman.  He  was  dejected.  I  saw  that  and  said, 
'No,  not  really,  you  look  like  a  computer  sales- 
man,' and  he  perked  up.  The  next  week  he  came 
in  wearing  a  dark  suit,  but  he  had  white  socks. 
White  socks!"  Carr  shakes  his  head.  "What  do 
they  know?  White  socks." 

Yet  Carr  is  respectful  when  he  speaks  of  steel- 
workers  on  the  job.  He  never  tires  of  telling 
stories  of  steelworker  ingenuity  and  industrious- 
ness.  There  was  the  mill  hunk  who  used  egg  tim- 
ers to  coordinate  the  antipollution  devices  at  his 
plant,  saving  the  company  millions.  Or  the  time 
there  was  a  hot  spot  in  the  blast  furnace  at  Du- 
quesne,  right  before  the  plant  was  scheduled  to 
close.  (Hot  spots  occur  when  material  dumped 
into  the  furnace  clumps  together.  If  the  clump 
isn't  broken  up,  it  can  explode.)  "They  had  this 
hot  spot  just  as  they  were  changing  shifts,  with 
halt  the  guys  in  the  showers — just  when  there 
should  have  been  a  who-gives-a-shit  attitude," 
Carr  says.  "The  supervisor  came  in  and  yelled 
that  they  had  a  hot  spot.  Instinctively,  they  all 
ran  out  to  break  it  up.  They  didn't  care  that  they 
were  off  shift,  or  that  the  plant  was  going  to 
close.  Nobody  said  anything  about  overtime. 
That's  the  type  of  guys  they  were." 


He  swivels  around  m  his  chair  and  looks  out 
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he  third  day's  workshop  starts  with  a  short 
discussion  of  resumes.  Nicholes  runs  through 
the  differences  bet\veen  the  inverse  chronologi- 
cal resume  and  the  functional  resume.  The  men 
take  notes.  "Pittsburgh  is  a  conventional  area, 
and  personnel  officers  expect  to  see  a  chronolog- 
ical history,"  he  says.  "A  functional  resume 
waves  a  red  flag.  He'll  look  for  the  gaps.  He'll 
ask,  'Was  this  guy  in  prison?'  But  if  you  need  a 
functional  resume,  use  it." 

Nicholes  asks  Art  what  position  he  held  in 
the  mill.  A  journeyman  welder,  he  answers. 
What  did  he  do?  "If  it  broke,  I  fixed  it,"  Art  re- 
plies with  a  laugh.  "It  wasn't  like  I  did  some- 
thing special.  I  did  ever>'thing.  It's  hard  to 
explain  to  someone  who  wasn't  in  the  mill." 
Most  steelworkers  have  a  lot  of  trouble  describ- 
ing their  jobs  to  an  outsider,  and  it  takes  Nich- 
oles several  minutes  to  work  out  a  detailed 
description  of  Art's  job:  "welded  pipes  and 
plates  and  accomplished  buildup  welding  on  a 
variety  of  industrial  equipment  for  remachining 
and  maintenance  to  lengthen  service  of  existing 
equipment."  After  listening  to  Nicholes  read 
the  description,  Art,  lighting  his  pipe,  stares  off 
into  space  and  says,  "Working  down  in  the  mill, 
we  sure  had  a  good  time."  Danny  adds,  "Like 
you  said,  no  regrets.  I'm  glad  1  got  to  be  a  part 
of  it." 

Once  they've  written  their  resumes,  Nicholes 
tells  them,  it  is  time  to  launch  a  "Direct  Contact 
Job  Search."  This  is  what  he  has  been  building 
up  to.  Sure,  you  can  use  the  want  ads  and  go 
door-to-door,  he  explains,  but  this  is  the  real 
way  to  play  the  game.  The  goal  is  to  become  an 
insider,  because  the  old  axiom  holds  true:  it  is 
who  you  know.  In  short,  the  steelworkers  are 
taught  how  to  network.  "First,"  Nicholes  tells 
the  men,  "you  send  the  president,  vice  president  ' 
of  operations,  and  personnel  director  of  each 
company  a  'focus'  letter.  Don't  send  a  resume, 
and  don't  even  think  about  asking  for  a  job  in 
this  letter.  The  point  is  to  get  an  'informational' 
interview.  You  say,  'Dear  Mr.  Johnson,  1  am  a 
journeyman  welder  and  would  like  to  know  if 
you  can  assist  me  in  my  job  search.'  You  end  the 
letter  by  saying  you  will  call  next  week.  The 
next  step  is  that  phone  call.  When  they  ask 
who's  calling,  just  tell  them  Mr.  Johnson  is  ex- 
pecting your  call.  And  he  is."  The  men  squirm 
in  their  seats  as  they  imagine  making  such  a  call. 
Then,  Nicholes  says,  you  either  talk  to  him  on 
the  phone  or  set  up  an  interview.  You  don't  ask 
for  a  job.  You  ask  for  suggestions:  whom  you 
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should  call,  where  you 
should  apply.  "Your 
network  will  expand," 
Nicholes  says  confident- 
ly. "You  have  to  talk 
to  and  see  the  people 
he  suggests  and  then 
contact  the  people  they 
suggest.  Eventually  some- 
body will  suggest  you 
talk  to  somebody  you've 
already  talked  to.  That's 
a  good  sign.  That  means 
you've  become  part  of 
their  network.  You  have 
become  an  insider.  And 
that's  when  you  start  to  learn  of  jobs  before  they 
hit  the  papers." 

it's  a  bizarre  image — steelworkers  making  con- 
tacts with  high-level  managers  and  getting  on 
the  inside  track.  The  three  men  in  the  workshop 
seem  a  bit  bewildered;  they  are  not  used  to  re- 
ceiving help  from  white  collars.  "It  does  take  a 
lot  of  confidence  to  do  this,"  Nicholes  admits 
after  the  workshop.  "Some  guys  will  bull 
through  it.  But  all  the  rejection  can  be  devastat- 
ing." Danny  and  Art  are  talking  in  the  hall.  "I 
can't  wait  until  I  meet  some  of  these  guys,"  says 
Danny.  "But  how  do  you  talk  to  them?"  Art 
shrugs  and  suggests,  "Like  they're  people.'" 

That  afternoon,  Danny  invites  me  to  his 
lodge  for  a  beer.  At  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Ea- 
gles, Local  1671,  a  handful  of  retirees  are  sitting 
at  the  bar,  watching  television.  Others  are  play- 
ing cards.  While  we  shoot  pool  Danny  talks 
about  the  transition  from  earning  $28,000  a  year 
in  the  mill  to  making  five  dollars  an  hour  at  the 
bakery.  "My  grandfathers  and  all  my  uncles 
worked  in  the  mill.  1  saw  they  were  making  good 
livings  and  figured  I  could  get  that  too.  While  it 
lasted,  you  could  buy  anything  you  wanted — 
cars,  house,  televisions,  the  best  stereo  equip- 
ment. Going  down  to  five  an  hour  is  a  big  ad- 
justment. But  you  don't  take  the  bridge,  like 
some  fellows  I  know."  That  is,  you  don't  com- 
mit suicide  by  jumping  into  the  Mon  River.  He 
talks  about  his  pals  from  the  mill,  men  in  their 
thirties,  working  at  fast-food  restaurants,  join- 
ing the  Navy,  moving  back  in  with  their 
parents. 

If  you  want  to  get  Danny  going,  just  mention 
retraining.  He  slams  down  his  cue:  "You  hear 
Ronald  Reagan  say  to  go  get  your  training  and 
schooling,  that  it  will  help  you.  I  used  the  train- 
ing and  readjustment  act.  I  came  out  of  school- 
ing with  nothing.  No  one  seems  to  want  you  if 
you  don't  have   the  work  experience." 

Right  after  Danny  was  laid  off,  he  enrolled  in 
a  program  to  learn  how  to  be  an  electronics 
technician.  "I  figured  high  tech  is  coming  in," 


he  says.  "So  I  go  to 
school  for  high  tech. 
But  you  come  out  and 
it's  500  people  going  for 
that  one  job.  I'm  look- 
ing to  the  future  but  it's 
not  there.  You  know 
what  they  want  to  re- 
place the  mill  where  I 
worked  with?  A  dog 
track.  Six  hundred  jobs 
at  four  dollars  an  hour. 
Some  high  tech." 

Danny  makes  a  three 
cushion  shot.  I  look  up 
from  the  pool  table  and 
notice  several  younger  guys,  all  wearing  baseball 
caps,  sitting  silently  at  the  bar,  drinking  beer. 
There  are  empty  stools  between  them,  and 
they're  all  staring  up  at  Bugs  Bunny  on  the  tele- 
vision set  above  the  bar.  Danny  catches  me 
looking  at  them.  "Those  guys  all  worked  in  the 
mills,"  he  says.  "Now  they  got  four-dollar 
jobs — if  they  got  jobs  at  all.  Likely  it's  not  full- 
time."  "And  now  they  watch  cartoons,"  I  add. 
Danny  laughs:  "Heck,  they  always  did  that.  Just 
not  at  2:00  in  the  afternoon." 

We  walk  out  of  the  hall  and  head  toward  our 
cars.  As  I'm  about  to  drive  away,  Danny  jumps 
out  of  his  car  and  runs  over.  He"  has  one  more 
point  to  make.  "The  biggest  thing  is  to  tell  them 
to  help  those  guys  out  who  got  into  training  and 
schooling  but  who  are  nowhere  now,"  he  says 
emphatically.  "I  wasted  two  years  of  my  life. 
They  just  use  that  to  keep  us  off  the  street. 
When  we're  out,  we  can't  find  the  jobs  that're 
supposed  to  be  there."  He  repeats  this  message 
several  times,  staring  at  my  note  pad  to  make 
sure  I'm  getting  it  all  down.  He  does  not  seem  to 
notice  he  is  standing  in  the  snow  and 
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'orkshop  Four,  the  last  of  the  series,  is  de- 
voted primarily  to  interview  techniques.  During 
the  informational  interview,  Nicholes  tells 
them,  make  sure  to  ask  how  the  company  uses 
people  with  your  job  skills.  What  changes  are 
ahead  for  the  company?  What  about  the  indus- 
try? What  should  I  do  to  prepare?  Practice  for 
the  interview.  Drive  to  the  site  a  day  before  so 
you  know  how  long  it  will  take  to  get  there. 
Limit  your  alcohol  intake  the  night  before.  Dur- 
ing the  interview,  look  around  the  office — at 
the  trophies,  family  pictures — so  you  can  tell 
what's  important  to  the  guy.  "You're  doing  this 
so  he'll  remember  you,"  Nicholes  says.  "So  you 
become  an  insider." 

After  the  workshop  Danny  tells  me,  "Now 
maybe  I  can  do  these  interviews  better."  Art 
says  he  has  learned  that  he  needs  to  set  a  goal  for 
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himself.  "That's  always  been  my  trouble,"  he 
admits.  "When  I  drive  past  the  mill,"  Bob  says, 
"1  see  all  the  people  and  all  the  work  that  was 
there.  'My  mamma  the  mill,'  we  used  to  call  it. 
Hell,  they  were  taking  care  of  you.  All  of  a  sud- 
den you're  an  orphan." 

Before  leaving  the  center,  I  spend  some  time 
with  Melvin,  the  industrial  electrician  I  met  at  a 
workshop  six  months  earlier.  He  is  waiting  for 
me  in  the  same  room  where  he  told  the  story  of 
quoting  the  president  of  a  company  in  his  letter 
to  the  personnel  director.  The  room  has  been 
converted  into  a  lounge.  The  walls  are  decorat- 
ed with  travel  posters  advertising  San  Diego, 
Albuquerque,  and  Virginia.  A  pamphlet  listing 
101  facts  about  Albuquerque  is  taped  to  a  wall. 
(Fact  Number  20:  More  than  700  manufacturing 
firms  are  located  in  Albuquerque.  Fact  Number 
34:  There  are  definite  changes  of  season  there.) 

It  is  because  of  the  letter  Melvin  wrote  that  I 
want  to  talk  with  him.  Last  September,  every- 
one seemed  certain  that  he  was  just  moments 
away  from  a  new  job. 

Melvin  tells  me  he  tried  the  retraining  route. 
"1  went  to  school  fur  electronics,  but  it  hasn't 
made  any  difference.  Yeah,  1  know  everyone 
says  the  economy  is  changing.  I'm  trying  to 
make  that  transition  myself,  with  very  little 
luck.  None,  really.  I'm  trying  to  get  into  a  ser- 
vice business.  It's  easy  to  say,  make  the  transi- 
tion, but .  .  .  Every  time  somebody  told  me  about 
the  changes  coming,  I  tried  to  adapt.  I  went 
back  to  class.  I'm  still  in  the  process.  If  I  ever  get 
my  severance  pay,  I'll  put  it  into  courses.  That 
way  my  manufacturing  money  can  go  to  a  ser- 
vice education  for  my  future.  We  all  have  got  to 
make  that  adjustment.  I  hope  I  can  make  it  with 
everyone  else.  But  1  guess  some  of  us  have  to  get 
lost  in  the  shuffle." 

It's  hard  for  me  to  believe  Melvin  has  not 
found  a  job.  Of  all  the  steelworkers  1  met,  he 
seemed  to  be  the  most  earnest,  well-spoken,  and 
ambitious — the  one  most  likely  to  impress  an 
employer.  But  he  has  been  looking  for  work  for 
eighteen  months  and  his  benefits  ran  out  a  year 
ago.  Still,  his  spirits  seem  high. 

"It's  really  not  that  traumatic  now,"  he  says. 
"Maybe  because  we  already  hit  bottom."  He 
takes  out  his  green  spiral  notebook,  his  job 
search  notebook.  It  is  an  informal  journal  of  his 
attempt  to  find  a  job — copies  of  letters  he's  writ- 
ten, want-ads  pasted  to  pages,  lists  of  companies 
to  contact.  He  finds  the  page  he  wants  and 
pushes  the  book  over  to  me.  "Just  read  this,"  he 
says.  1  read  the  first  line  and  look  up  at  him. 
"My  wife  wrote  it,"  he  explains. 

God  help  me  please.  Please.  Today  for  the  honest, 
first,  time  in  my  life,  I  wish  I  were  dead.  The 
thought  of  suicide  really  meant  something  to  me.  It 
truly  seems  better  than  life.  I  know  with  no  doubt 


that  if  It  weren't  tor  Melvin  I  would  be  dead.  Today 
was  the  first  time  I  honestly  thought  that.  I  know  it 
to  he  true. ...  I  believe  that  I  don't  really  want  to 
work.  I  just  can't  stand  it  anymore.  I  don't  want  to. 
I  am  very  thankful  for  Melvin,  but  right  now  I  wish 
that  he  weren't  in  my  life.  It  would  be  easier  to  let 
go  then.  But  he  makes  me  tr>'  harder  and  I  just 
don't  have  it  in  me  anymore.  I'm  so  tired  of  being 
so  messed  up.  I  don't  blame  anybody.  It's  just  there. 
I'm  so  tired  of  failing.  The  look  of  disappointment 
on  Melvin's  face  was/is  more  than  I  can  bear.  For 
the  tirst  time  ever  in  my  life  I'm  seriously  thinking 
about  suicide.  ...  I  want  to  get  on  my  knees  and 
pray  to  God  that  I  don't  wake  up  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. But  the  thought  ot  failing  Melvin,  of  failing 
myself  stops  me.  I  at  first  thought  I  was  being  dra- 
matic, but  It's  real.  God  help  me. 

When  I  finish,  Melvin  tells  me  that  his  wife 
has  always  kept  a  diar\-  of  her  own;  this  was  the 
first  time  she  ever  wrote  in  his  book.  The  entry 
is  dated  a  few  months  after  he  was  laid  off,  after 
she  had  started  to  look  for  work  herself  "When 
1  read  that  I  said,  forget  about  me,  we  have  to 
get  a  job  for  her,"  Melvin  says.  Within  two 
weeks  she  had  an  entrv'-level  position  in  a  con- 
struction company.  Three  months  later  she 
found  a  better  job,  one  that  pays  ten  dollars  an 
hour.  "The  job  process  they  have  here  worked 
perfectly  for  her,"  Melvin  says  with  a  laugh. 
"We  used  everything  they  taught  me.  It  got  her 
a  job.  But  it  hasn't  helped  me  yet." 

Melvin  still  comes  to  the  center,  but  not  as 
often  as  he  once  did.  "You  have  to  drive  past  the 
mill,  and  you  see  them  hauling  scrap  and  equip- 
ment out  of  it,"  he  explains.  "It's  like  your  car  is 
parked  in  front  of  your  house  and  every  day  an- 
other piece  is  taken.  A  wheel  is  gone,  then  a 
door,  then  something  else.  Piece  by  piece. 
Ninety  percent  ot  the  guys  who  worked  in  my 
department  don't  come  to  the  center.  A  lot  of  it 
is  that  they'd  have  to  drive  past  the  mill  and 
they  can't  do  it."  Melvin  tells  me  he  is  now 
kxiking  into  work  in  crane  maintenance.  "I  was 
told  this  is  a  thriving  business."  He  has  gone  to 
the  library  to  compile  a  list  of  companies  that 
might  need  people  for  such  work.  Each  is  a  por 
tential  employer,  and  they  all  go  into  his  green 
notebook. 

As  Melvin  gets  up  to  leave,  I  realize  that  I 
have  forgotten  to  ask  what  happened  with  the 
letter  he  wrote  to  the  personnel  director.  He  has 
to  think  for  a  moment.  "Oh  yeah,  I  remember 
that,"  he  says.  "That  didn't  go  anywhere.  I 
couldn't  even  get  through  to  him  on  the 
phone."  He  tucks  the  green  notebook  under  his 
arm  and  walks  out  o{  the  center.  He  passes  Jim 
Barry,  who  is  putting  up  a  poster  for  his  tanning 
salon.  Melvin  gets  into  his  car  and  drives  off, 
past  the  empty  U.S.  Steel  Duquesne  works, 
which  stretch  for  almost  two  miles  along  Route 
837  and  the  Monongahela  River.  ■ 
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CLASSICAL  CASSETTE  &  LP  OFFER 

ACADEMY  OF 
ST.  MARTIN-IN-THE-FIELDS 

Conducted  bv  NEVILLE  MARRINER 
YOURS  FOR  ONLY  $1.00 


Jl  repare  yourself  for  pure  pleasure.  Th 

famous  orchestra  of  its  kind — Neville  Ma 

A  critically  acclaimed  collection  of  stun 

Musical  Heritage  Society. 


•  Vivaldi's  sparkling  Concerto  for  4  Violins 
AND  richly  melodic  Concerto  for  2 
Trumpets. 

•  Telemann's  renowned  Viola  Concerto  in 
G.  Major. 

•  Handel's  glorious  Concerto  Grosso,  Opus 
6/1  &  4,  hailed  as  one  of  the  great  master- 
pieces of  the  Baroque  period. 

Only  rarely  has  any  recording  enjoyed  such 
overwhelming  praise.  The  prestigious  Pen- 
guin Record  and  Tape  Guide  calls  these  per- 
formances ".  .  .  [a]  splendid  collection  .  . 
Superbly  played  and  recorded  .  .  .  Can  be 
recommended  on  all  counts  .  .  ." 

It's  a  flawless  recording  that  connoisseurs 
would  gladly  pay  any  price  to  own.  Now  it's 
yours  for  just  $1.00,  for  either  record  or  cas- 
sette. 

We're  making  this  unusual  offer  to  intro- 
duce you  to  the  vast  library  of  wonderful 
music,  available  exclusively  to  our  members. 


e  world's  most  exquisite  music.  Performed  by  the  most 
rriner  and  The  Academy  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields. 
ningly  beautiful  baroque  works,  available  only  through  the 

"SELECTION  S  FROM  OUR 
MASTER  CATALOG"  FREE! 

When  you  receive  your  introductory  re- 
cording, you'll  also  get  "Selections  from  Our 
Master  Catalog",  a  listing  of  recordings  that 
have  been  carefully  chosen  from  the  thou- 
sands in  the  Society's  master  collection  ...  an 
incredibly  rich  offering  covering  every  musi- 
cal period:  Medieval,  Renaissance,  Baroque, 
Rococo,  Classical,  Romantic  and  Modern. 

Mmt  are  works  recorded  for  the  first  time. 

WINNER  OF  INTERNATIONAL  AWARDS 

The  Society  issues  over  200  new  record- 
ings each  year:  Manufactured  to  the  Society's 
exacting  standards,  they  represent  the  high- 
est quality  of  which  the  industry  is  capable. 
Which  is  why  so  many  of  the  Society's  re- 
cordings have  been  honored  with  the  coveted 
GRAND  PRIX  DU  DISQUH  and  other  in- 
ternational awards.  They  are,  quite  probably, 
the  finest  recordings  sold  in  the  country. 


NO  OBLIGATION  TO  BUY  ANY  RECORDING— EVER! 

As  a  member  of  The  Musical  Heritage  Society,  you'll  receive  a  free  one-year  subscription  to  The  Musical  Heritage  Review. 
This  publication,  which  is  sent  to  you  at  three-week  intervals,  informs  you  which  of  our  outstanding  selections  are  scheduled  for 
shipment.  If  you  wish  to  receive  the  Featured  Selections  do  nothing.  They  will  be  sent  automatically.  If  you  would  prefer  an  alter- 
nate selection  or  no  selection,  simply  return  the  response  card  provided  with  each  issue.  You'll  always  have  at  least  10  lull  days  to 
make  your  decision. 

You  never  need  to  buy  any  recording  unless  you  wish  to,  and  you  may  cancel  your  membership  at  any  time. 


GREAT  MUSIC,  GREAT  ARTISTS,  GREAT  PRICES 

The  Society's  recordings  are  not  sold  in 
Stores.  They're  offered  exclusively  to  our 
members,  at  astonishingly  low  prices:  as 
low  as  $5 .45  per  recording  plus  postage  and 
handling. 

CASSETTES,  COMPACT  DISCS,  RECORDS! 

Offer  open  to  new  members  in  the 
connecting  United  States  and  Can- 
ada only.  Canadian  members  will 
be  serviced  from  Canada  (prices 
differ).  All  applications  are  subject 
to  review  before  membership  is 
granted. 

MUSICAL  HERITAGE  SOCIETY 
1710  Highway  35,  Ocean  NJ  07712 


To:  THE  MUSICAL  HERITAGE  SOCIETY,  "0399204 

1710  Highway  35,  Ocean,  NJ  07712 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  oociety: 

Please  send  me  ACADEMY  OF  ST,  MARTIN-IN-THE-FIELDS  along  with  my  FREE 
copy  of  "Selections  from  Our  Master  Catalog."  You  may  enter  my  subscription 
to  the  Society's  recording  program  and  set  up  an  account  in  my  name.  However, 
it  is  understood  that  I  may  cancel  at  any  time,  and  there  is  absolutely  no  pur- 
chase obligation  on  my  part. 

NAME 


ADDRESS 

APT.# 

CITY 

STATE 

ZIP 

DAYTIME    TELEPHONE  »    ( 

) 

SIGNATURE 

My  payment  Is  enclosed.  Please  send  Academy  of  St.  Martin-ln-the-Flelds  In 
this  type  of  recording       U  Cassette  D  Record  i 

#32Y,  $1.00  #31A,  $1.00 

Also  please  nolate  your  flies  to  show  this  Is  my  preference  In  the  future  unless 
I  specifically  order  otherwise. 
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VINTON  ACTS 
OF  USAGE 

Terrorism:  A  cliche  in  search  of  a  meaning 
By  Christopher  Hitchens 


The  books  and  reports  discussed  m  this  essay  are: 

Fighting  Back:  Winning  the  War  Against  Terrorism,  edited  by  Neil  C.  Livingstone  and  Terrell  E.  Arnold.  Lexing- 
ton Books.  288  pages.  $28. 

Hydra  of  Carnage:  Intematiorml  Linkages  of  Terrorism — The  Witnesses  Speak,  edited  by  Uri  Ra'anan,  Robert  L. 
Pfaltzgraff  Jr. ,  Richard  H.  Shultz,  Ernst  Halperin,  and  Igor  Lukes.  Lexington  Books.  656  pages.  $42. 

Terrorism:  How  the  West  Can  Win,  edited  by  Benjamin  Netanyahu.  Farrar,  Straus  and  Giroux.  254  pages. 

$18.95. 

Terrorism  as  State -Sponsored  Covert  Warfare,  by  Ray  S.  Cline  and  Yonah  Alexander.  Hero  Books.  1 18  pages. 

$12.95. 

Trends  m  International  Terrorism,  1982  and  1983,  by  Bonnie  Cordes,  Bruce  Hoffman,  Brian  Jenkins,  Konrad 
Kellen,  Sue  Moran,  and  William  Sater.  Rand  Corporation.  54  pages.  $7.50. 
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.erreii  E.  Arnold  is  a 
consultant  to  the  State  Department  on  terrorism 
and  executive  director  of  the  Institute  on  Ter- 
rorism and  Subnational  Conflict.  In  1983  and 
1984,  he  was  principal  deputy  director  ot  the 
State  Department's  Office  for  Counter  Terror- 
ism and  Emergency  Planning.  He  is  the  co-edi- 
tor, with  Neil  C.  Livingstone,  of  Fighting  Back: 
Wim\ing  the  War  Against  Terrorism.  He's  also  a 
very  nice  guy.  On  April  28  I  spent  an  hour  de- 
bating with  him  on  C-SPAN,  the  cable  TV  net- 
work, before  an  audience  of  high-school 
students.  1  asked  him  plainly,  perhaps  half  a  doz- 
en times,  whether  he  could  do  the  elementary 
service  of  defining  his  terms.  Could  he  offer  a 
definition  oi  "terrorism"  that  was  not: 
D  Tautologic.d  or  vacuous  ("the  use  of  violence 
for  political  ends,"  as  Constantine  Menges,  late 
ot  the  National  Security  Council,  once  put  it) 
in  a  way  that  would  cover  any  state,  party, 
movement,  or  system  nor  explicitly  committed 
to  pacifism; 

n  A  cliche  ("an  attack  on  umocent  men,  wom- 
en, and  children")  oi  the  kind  that  all  warring 
states  and  parties  have  always  used  to  attack  all 

Christopher  Hitchens  is  a  columnist  for  the  Nation  and 
for  the  Times  Literary  Supplement. 


other  warring  states  and  parties;  or 

n  A  synonym  for  "swarthy  opponent  of  United 

States  foreign  policy." 

My  reason  for  asking  so  insistently  was  that 
the  Reagan  Administration  has  yet  to  define  ter- 
rorism; the  numerous  institutes  and  think  tanks 
which  are  paid  to  study  it  have  yet  to  define  ter- 
rorism; and  the  mass  media  which  headline  it 
have  yet  to  define  terrorism.  I  wasn't  just  look- 
ing for  a  debating  point.  I  really — -since  this  is 
an  issue  that  might  take  us  to  war — wanted  to 
know.  Finally,  Terrell  E.  Arnold,  who  is  as  I  say 
a  nice  guy,  decided  to  answer  my  question.  He 
said: 

Can  I  provide  a  universally  acceptable  definition  of 
terrorism?  I  fear  1  have  to  say  I  cannot. 

That  was  honest.  So,  in  a  clumsier  way,  was 
CIA  director  William  J.  Casey,  in  the  opening 
essay  of  HWra  of  Carnage:  International  Linkages 
of  Terrorism — The  Witnesses  Speak,  edited  by  Uri 
Ra'anan,  Robert  L.  Pfaltzgraff  Jr.,  Richard  H. 
Shultz,  Ernst  Halperin,  and  Igor  Lukes.  Kicking 
off  this  volume,  which  seems  to  represent  the 
distilled  counterterrorist  scholarship  of  the 
Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy  at  Tufts 
University,  Casey  begins,  promisingly: 
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In  cc>ntR)ntinfj  the  cliallent^e  ot  international  ter- 
n)rism,  the  first  step  is  to  call  things  by  their  proper 
names,  to  see  clearly  and  say  plainly  who  the  ter- 
rorists are,  what  goals  they  seek,  and  which  s"v- 
emments  support  them. 

Yes,  yes.  Who,  what,  and  which.'  Let's  have 
it.  Next  sentence:  "What  the  terrorist  does  is 
kill,  maim,  kidnap,  and  torture." 

In  other  words,  and  if  we  are  to  heUeve  the 
director  of  the  CIA,  the  terrorist  is  nothing 
new,  and  nothing  different.  Can  that  be  right.' 

One  turns  to  Robert  C.  McFarlane,  former 
national  security  adviser  to  the  President  and, 
Hke  so  many  who  farm  "terrorism"  as  a  new  aca- 
demic discipline,  a  "counselor"  at  the  Center  for 
Strategic  and  International  Studies  at  George- 
town University.  In  his  foreword  to  the  book 
edited  by  Livingstone  and  Arnold,  McFarlane 
defines  "acts  of  terrorism"  as  "calculated  politi- 
cal crimes  against  people."  Perhaps  feeling  that 
he  should  improve  on  a  banality  that  would 
cimiprehend  everything  from  Nazi  stormtroop- 
ers  to  the  teamsters'  union,  and  from  the  Khmer 
Rouge  to  the  cuntras,  McFarlane  went  a  touch 
further  in  the  Washington  Post  Book  World  of 
May  18  and  adopted  the  definition  put  forward 
in  the  book  he  was  reviewing.  The  book  was 
Terrorism:  How  the  West  Can  Win,  and  was  put 
together  by  Israel's  U.N.  ambassador,  Benjamin 
Netanyahu.  Terrorism  as  here  defined  and 
seized  upon  by  an  impoverished  McFarlane  is: 

The  deliberate  and  systematic  murder,  maiming, 
and  menacing  of  the  innocent  to  inspire  fear  for  po- 
litical ends. 

Did  Casey,  one  wonders,  raise  a  lofty  eyebrow 
when  he  saw  that  kidnap  and  torture  had  been 
wholly  left  out  of  this  account? 

We  don't  do  much  better  with  Terrorism  as 
State-Sponsored  Covert  Warfare,  by  Ray  S.  Cline 
and  Yonah  Alexander.  Alexander  turns  out  to 
be  director  of  the  Institute  for  Studies  in  Inter- 
national Terrorism  at  the  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Oneonta  and  editor  of  Terrorism: 
An  Internatiorud  Journal.  Both  he  and  Cline  are 
attached  to  the  Center  for  Strategic  and  Inter- 
national Studies  at  Georgetown.  Early  in  the 
book,  the  two  men  state  rather  disarmingly: 

There  is  no  universal  agreement  about  who  is  a  ter- 
rorist because  the  political  and  strategic  goals  affect* 
different  states  differently.  There  is  no  value-free 
definition. 

The  first  sentence  is  no  more  than  one  could 
have  said  oneself.  The  second  sentence  imperils 
the  whole  rationale  of  the  book,  and  is  thus  dis- 
carded for  the  remaining  hundred  pages,  where- 
in "terrorism"  is  quite  easily  used  as  if  everybody 
agreed  upon  what  it  meant.  For  a  sample  of  the 
depth  of  thinking  and  scholarship  involved,  I 


cite  the  Cline-Alexander  analysis  of  the  twenti- 
eth century: 

Domestic  terrorism  has  risen  to  a  high  level  of  bru- 
tality at  many  times.  Stalin's  collectivization  of  ag- 
riculture and  purges  ot  party  and  armed  forces  of 
the  1920s  and  1930s  are  prime  examples.  They  are 
rivaled  only,  perhaps,  by  Mao  Tse-tung's  murder- 
ous Great  Cultural  Revolution  of  the  1960s  and 
1970s. 

(A  purist  might  say  that  they  failed  to  mention  a 
rather  conspicuous  example  of  domestic  terror 
in  this  century.) 

This  book  has  jacket  endorsements  from, 
among  others,  Senator  Richard  Lugar  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  who  says  of  Cline 
that  "he  has  clearly  defined  the  nature  of  terror- 
ist acts,  the  role  of  states  in  utilizing  terrorism, 
and  the  options  which  governments,  such  as 
ours,  have  to  respond." 

Finally,  or  at  any  rate  lastly,  to  the  Rand  Cor- 
poration, which  has  made  rather  a  good  thing 
out  of  "terrorism"  consultancy  and  which  has 
produced  a  masterwork.  Trends  in  International 
Terrorism,  1982  and  J  983.  The  introduction  to 
this  pamphlet  inquires,  as  well  it  might: 

What  do  we  mean  by  terrorism?  The  term,  unfortu- 
nately, has  no  precise  or  widely  accepted  defini- 
tion. The  problem  of  definition  is  compounded  by 
the  fact  thai  terrorism  has  become  a  tad  word  that  is 
applied  to  all  sorts  of  violence. 

Six  scholars  labored  to  produce  this  report  for 
Rand,  and  they  were  obviously  not  about  to  let 
this  piece  of  throat-clearing  get  in  the  way  of 
their  grants,  trips,  and  fellowships.  For  the  rest 
of  the  study,  the  word  "terrorism"  is  used  with- 
out qualification  to  mean  whatever  they  want  it 
to  mean: 

In  Rand's  continuing  research  on  this  subject,  ter- 
rorism  is  defined  by  the  nature  of  the  act,  not  by  the 
identity  of  the  perpetrators  or  the  nature  of  the 
cause.  Terrorism  is  violence,  or  the  threat  of  vio- 
lence, calculated  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  fear 
and  alarm.  All  terrorist  acts  are  crimes. 

A  connoisseur  might  savor  that  last  grace 
note,  given  that  the  Rand  study  also  states,  "In 
Nicaragua,  international  terrorist  violence  dur- 
ing 1982-83  consisted  only  of  four  hijackings 
involving  Nicaraguans  seizing  planes  in  which 
to  flee  the  country."  Aside  from  the  obvious 
omissions,  what  is  "international"  about  a 
Nicaraguan    using    force    to    leave 


M. 


Nicaragua.' 


//  we  are  to 
believe  the 
director  of 
the  C/A,  the 
terrorist  is 
nothing  new, 
and  nothing 
different 


.y  initial  question  is  a  simple  one.  How 
can  a  word  with  no  meaning  and  no  definition, 
borrowed  inexpertly  from  the  second-rate  imita- 
tors of  Burke  and  his  polemic  against  the  French 
Revolution  of  1789 — when  "Terror"  meant  "big 
government" — have  become  the  political  and 
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media  buzzword  of  the  eighties?  How  can  it  have 
become  a  course  credit  at  colleges,  an  engine  of 
pelf  in  the  think  tanks,  and  a  subject  in  its  own 
right  in  the  press,  on  television,  and  at  the 
movies? 

Some  people  have  noticed  the  obvious  fact 
that  the  word  carries  a  conservative  freight.  It  is 
almost  always  used  to  describe  revolutionary  or 
subversive  action,  though  there  is  no  reason  in 
any  of  the  above  "definitions"  why  this  should 
be.  And  I  think  one  could  also  add  that  it's  tak- 
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en  on  a  faint  but  unmistakable  racist  undertone 
(or  overtone),  in  much  the  same  way  as  the 
word  "mugger"  once  did.  There's  always  the  sus- 
picion, to  put  it  no  higher,  that  the  politician  or 
journalist  who  goes  on  and  on  about  "terrorism" 
has  not  got  the  South  African  police  in  mind, 
any  more  than  the  "law  and  order"  big  mouth 
means  business  about  the  Mafia. 

In  a  defensive  reaction  to  this  hypocritical 
and  ideological  emphasis,  many  liberals  have 
taken  simply  to  inverting  the  word,  or  to  chang- 
ing the  subject.  Typically,  a  sympathizer  of  the 
Palestinians  will  say  that  it  is  Ariel  Sharon  who 
is  "the  real  terrorist";  a  Republican  Irishman, 
that  it  is  the  British  occupier  who  fills  the  bill; 
and  so  on.  Still  others  will  point  suavely  to  the 
"root  cause"  of  unassuaged  grievance.  This  is  all 
right  as  far  as  it  goes,  which  is  not  ver>'  far.  You 
don't  draw  the  sting  from  a  brainless  propaganda 
word  merely  by  turning  it  around.  The  word 
"terrorist"  is  not — like  "communist"  and  "fas- 
cist"— being  abused;  it  is  itself  an  abuse.  It  dis- 
guises reality  and  impoverishes  language  and 
makes  a  banality  out  oi  the  discussion  of  war  and 
revolution  and  politics.  It's  the  perfect  instru- 
ment for  the  cheapening  of  public  opinion  and 
for  the  intimidation  of  dissent. 

In  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary  there  is  only 
one  useful  citation  of  the  term  once  you  get  past 
the  tautologies  ("any  one  who  attempts  to  fur- 
ther his  views  by  a  system  of  coercive  intimida- 
tion"). This  usage  comes  to  us  from  that  great 
and  worldly  nineteenth-century  divine,  the 
Reverend  Sydney  Smith.  Smith,  who  once 
boasted  that  his  sermons  were  "long  and  vigor- 
ous, like  the  penis  of  a  jackass,"  defined  a  terror- 
ist as  "one  who  entertains,  professes,  or  tries  to 
awaken  or  spread  a  feeling  of  terror  or  alarm;  an 
alarmist,  a  scaremonger." 

This  usage  may  seem  perverse,  but  it's  much 
more  enlightening  than  any  of  the  hysterical 
commonplaces  that  pass  for  definitions  today. 
Consider  the  case  of  Syria.  Here  is  a  large  coun-  ■ 
try  with  a  long  history.  It  contains  competing 
elites  from  at  least  three  major  strands  of  Islam,  , 
plus  many  Christians  of  varying  stripes.  Geo- 
politics has  removed  Lebanon  and  the  Golan 
Heights  from  its  territory  in  the  last  half-centu- 
ry. It  has  been  through  countless  wars  and  coups 
and  repressions.  Not  long  ago,  Ted  Koppel  de- 
voted a  rare  half-hour  to  this  country.  What  was 
the  question  asked  and  debated?  How  did  the 
experts  and  Administration  spokesmen  ap- 
proach the  land  of  Aleppo  and  Damascus?  Why, 
by  asking  "Is  Syria  terronst?"  This  is  the  sort  of 
question  which  insults  the  audience  as  much  as 
the  presumed  victim  or  target.  Yet  it's  the  level 
of  question  to  which  this  ridiculous  word  has  re- 
duced us. 

What  an  astounding  state  of  affairs.  A  great 
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power,  and  a  purportedly  educated  and  demo- 
cratic intelligentsia,  have  allowed  themselves  to 
be  "terrorized,"  as  the  Reverend  Smith  would 
have  put  it,  into  viewing  the  world  this  way. 
Stalin  was  terrorist,  Mao  was  terrorist,  Arabs  are 
terrorist,  Europeans  are  soft  on  terrorism,  Latins 
are  riddled  with  it.  Whisk,  whisk .  .  .  and  there 
goes  history,  there  goes  inquiry,  there  goes  pro- 
portion. All  is  terror.  The  best  that  can  be  said 
for  this  method  is  that  it  economizes  on  thought. 
You  simply  unveil  it  like  a  Medusa's 
*-_^        head  and  turn  all  discussion  into  stone. 

M.  his  is  a  bit  of  a  disgrace  to  language  as  well 
as  to  politics.  English  contains  rather  a  number 
of  words,  each  ot  them  individually  expressive, 
with  which  to  describe  violence  and  to  suggest 
the  speaker's  attitude  toward  it.  Any  literate 
person  could  duplicate,  expand,  or  contest  the 
following  set  of  examples: 

1.  One  who  fights  a  foreign  occupation  of  his 
country  without  putting  on  a  uniform:  guerrilla 
or  guerrillero:,  partisan;  (occasionally)  freedom 
fighter. 

2.  One  who  extorts  favors  and  taxes  on  his 
own  behalf  while  affecting  to  be  a  guerrilla:  ban- 
dit; brigand;  pirate. 

3.  One  who  wages  war  on  a  democratic  gov- 
ernment, hoping  to  make  it  less  democratic:  ni- 
hilist; (some  versions  of)  fascist,  anarchist, 
Stalinist. 

4.  One  who  gives  his  pregnant  fiancee  a 
suitcase  containing  a  bomb  as  she  boards  a 
crowded  airliner:  psychopath;  murderer. 

5.  One  who  cuts  the  throat  of  an  unarmed  ci- 
vilian prisoner  while  he  lies  in  a  shallow  grave 
and  buries  him  still  living  after  inviting  an 
American  photographer  to  record  the  scene: 
contra. 

6.  One  who  makes  a  living  by  inspiring  fear 
and  temporary  obedience  in  the  weak  and  vul- 
nerable: goon;  thug;  kidnapper;  blackmailer;  hi- 
jacker; hoodlum. 

7.  One  who  directs  weapons  of  conventional 
warfare  principally  at  civilian  objectives:  war 
criminal. 

8.  One  who  believes  himself  licensed  to  kill 
by  virtue  of  membership  in  a  religious  or  mysti- 
cal fraternity:  fanatic;  (traditionally)  assassin. 

Only  the  fifth  of  these  examples  is  mischie- 
vously propagandistic,  and  I  include  it  both  as  a 
true  incident  and  as  a  joke  about  the  prevailing 
self-righteousness.  Meanwhile,  we  have  not 
even  begun  to  parse  the  words  "tyrant,"  "des- 
pot," "dictator,"  "absolutist,"  and  "megaloma- 
niac." "Terrorist,"  however,  is  a  convenience 
word,  a  junk  word,  designed  to  obliterate  dis- 
tinctions. It  must  be  this  that  recommends  it  so 
much  to  governments  with  something  to  hide. 


to  the  practitioners  of  instant  journalism,  and  xo 
shady  "consultants." 

1  can  give  two  examples  of  what  1  mean  by 
"convenience  word."  When  I  was  in  Rhodesia 
years  ago,  the  colonial  government  practiced  a 
fairly  light,  inept,  and  porous  form  of  censor- 
ship. It  was  not  exactly  illegal  to  advocate  ma- 
jority rule  or  to  criticize  repressive  policy.  News 
from  the  outside  world  was  allowed  in,  despite 
numerous  farcical  exceptions  and  restrictions. 
But  one  thing  was  strictly  forbidden.  The  names 
of  Robert  Mugabe  and  Joshua  Nkomo,  rival 
leaders  of  the  black  population  who  were  then 
in  an  uneasy  coalition,  could  not  legally  be  pub- 
lished or  broadcast.  This  meant  that  when  a 
bomb  went  off  in  an  oil  depot,  say,  it  would  be 
denounced  in  the  press  as  the  work  of  "an  exter- 
nally-based terrorist  leader."  This  simplified 
matters  to  some  extent.  The  slang  word  "terr," 
for  example,  did  not  have  the  ambiguity  1  just 
mentioned  in  connection  with  "mugger."  It  al- 
ways meant  "troublesome  black  person."  And 
there  were  no  wearisome  inquests  about  the  pro- 
priety of  journalists  doing  interviews  with  Mu- 
gabe or  Nkomo  and  not  turning  them  in  to  the 
police,  because  it  was  strictly  illegal  to  publish 
such  interviews.  It  also  meant  that  everything 
that  went  wrong  (plenty)  could  be  blamed  on 
"an  externally-based  terrorist  leader." 

The  policy  turned  out  to  be  a  sick  joke  on  its 
defenders.  The  second  most  important  fact 
about  Rhodesia,  after  its  status  as  a  white-ruled 
colony,  was  the  tribal  and  political  division  be- 
tween Mugabe  and  Nkomo,  Shona  and  Nde- 
bele,  ZANU  and  ZAPU,  ZIPRA  and  ZANLA. 
So  you  heard  settlers,  white  of  skin  and  right  of 
wing,  asking  one  another  anxiously  which  "ex- 
ternally-based terrorist  leader"  the  government 
meant  that  day.  They  needed  and  wanted  to 
know,  but  were  prevented  by  their  own  illusions 
from  finding  out.  It  wasn't  unheard-of  for  quite 
well-connected  whites  to  get  in  touch  with  jour- 
nalists—the same  journalists  they  denounced  in 
their  clubs  and  their  cups  as  morale-sapping  lib- 
erals— and  ask  what  Mugabe  (or  Nkomo)  had 
really  said  the  previous  weekend.  There  were 
many  sighs  of  relief  when  Rhodesia  belatedly  be- 
came Zimbabwe,  and  many  of  these  sighs  came 
from  the  white  establishment.  I've  often 
thought  that  they  must  have  rejoiced  to  be  rid  of 
the  strain  of  calling  all  Africans  "terrorists"  or 
"terrorist  sympathizers." 

Another  story:  In  March  of  1976,  1  sat  in 
Baghdad  opposite  Abu  Nidal  while  he  railed 
against  imperialism,  Zionism,  and  so  forth.  I  sat 
up  only  when  he  issued  a  threat  against  some- 
body I  knew.  Said  Hammami,  who  headed  the 
PLO  office  in  London  at  the  time,  had  been 
writing  articles  for  the  Times  calling  for  a  territo- 
rial compromise  over  Palestine.  Abu  Nidal  told 
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uv:  that  if  1  saw  Hammami  I  should  warn  him 
that  he  had  attracted  displeasure.  I  thus  had  the 
unusual  experience,  a  short  while  later,  of  deliv- 
ering (or  at  any  rate  passing  on)  a  death  threat. 
Haminami  had  heard  this  kind  of  talk  before,  of 
course.  I  don't  think  our  conversation  seemed  as 
memorable  to  him  at  the  time  as  it  still  is  to  me; 
he  was  murdered  in  his  Mayfair  office  not  long 
afterward. 

Though  most  people  recognized  then  that  we 
had  lost  a  very  brave  and  thoughtful  man,  by  the 
standards  that  prevail  today,  nothing  much  had 
happened.  One  "terrorist"  had  perhaps  killed  or 
commissioned  the  killing  of  another  "terrorist." 
The  PLO  is  regarded  as  a  terrorist  organization 
by  the  United  States  government,  and  that  has 
the  effect  of  making  distinction  and  discrimina- 
tion impossible.  Is  it  possible  that  this  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  term? 

Stupidity  here  makes  an  easy  bedfellow,  as  al- 
ways, with  racialism,  and  with  the  offensive 
habit  of  referring  to  "the  Arabs."  All  Arab  states 
and  all  Arab  parties  and  communities  recognize 
the  PLO  as  the  representative  of  the  Palestin- 
ians. Define  the  PLO  as  "terrorist"  and  what 
have  you  done?  You've  flattened  the  picture  of 
the  Middle  East,  for  one  thing.  All  Arabs  are,  ex 
hypothesi,  terrorists  or  terrorist  sympathizers. 
And  what  can't  you  do  with  terrorism?  Compro- 
mise  with  it,  that's  what  you  can't  do.  Anybody 
knows  that,  for  gosh  sakes.  So — no  need  to 
compromise  with  the  Arabs,  who  have  to  keep 
apologizing  for  living  in  the  Middle  East  too. 
This  idiot  syllogism  is  a  joke  only  if  you  haven't 
seen  the  Congressional  Record  for  May  and  June, 
and  read  the  contributions  of  our  legislators  to 
the  Saudi  arms  "debate."  Like  bootleggers 
smashed  on  their  own  hooch,  the  "anti-terror- 
ism" types  were  debauched  by  their  own 
propaganda. 

You  can  see  the  same  process  at  work  if  you 
turn  the  pages  of  the  report  issued  by  the  Long 
commission,  set  up  by  the  Defense  Department 
to  find  out  "what  went  wrong"  with  the  Marine 
expedition  to  Beirut.  This  document  is  a  pitiful 
thiny:  from  whichever  political  or  literary  stand- 
point it  is  approached.  It  reeks  of  self-pity  and 
self-deception.  We  learn  that  "it  was  anticipat- 
ed that  the  [marines]  would  be  perceived  by  the 
various  factions  as  evenhanded  and  neutral." 
Anticipated  by  uiKim?  And  which  factions? 

Later,  according  to  tiw  commission,  the  "en- 
vironment could  no  loHLor  be  characterized  as 
peaceful.  The  image  of  the  imarines],  in  the  eyes 
of  the  factional  militias,  had  bcc  ^me  pro-Israel, 
pro-Phalange,  and  anti-Mu.>!im.  When  would 
the  "environment"  of  Beirut  have !-.  t^n  "charac- 
terized as  peaceful"?  Again,  which  factional  mi- 
litias? The  same  ones  whose  welcome  \v;,  earlier 
"anticipated"?  And  were  the  militias  ri_Ht  or 


wrong  about  the  tendency  of  American  alle- 
giance, or  was  it,  as  the  report  says,  an  "image" 
problem?  There  would  be  no  glue  with  which  to 
hold  this  tenth-rate  explanation  together  if  the 
report  did  not  use  the  words  "terrorism"  and 
"terrorist"  178  times.  So  that's  all  right  then. 
We  know  our  enemy. 

The  terrorist  is  always,  and  by  definition,  the 
Other.  Call  your  enemy  communist  or  fascist 
and,  whatever  your  intentions,  you  will  one  day 
meet  someone  who  proudly  claims  to  be  a  com- 
munist or  fascist.  Define  your  foe  as  authoritar- 
ian or  totalitarian  and,  however  ill-crafted  your 
analysis,  you  are  bound  to  find  a  target  that  am- 
plifies the  definition.  But  "terrorist"  is  hardly 

more  useful  than  a  term  of  abuse,  and 

probably  less  so. 
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'ne  way  of  putting  this  simple  point  is  to 
take  the  "anti-terrorist"  argument  at  its  strong- 
est. Random  violence  is  one  thing,  say  the  well- 
funded  experts,  but  it  gets  really  serious  when 
it's  "state-sponsored"  terrorism.  The  two  words 
that  are  supposed  to  intensify-  the  effect  of  the 
third  actually  have  the  effect,  if  we  pause  for 
thought,  of  diminishing  it.  It  is  terrifying  to  be 
held  at  gunpoint  by  a  person  who  has  no  de- 
mands. A  moment  of  terror  is  the  moment  when 
the  irrational  intrudes — when  the  man  with  the 
gun  is  hearing  voices  or  wants  his  girlfriend  back 
or  has  a  theor>'  about  the  Middle  Pyramid.  But  if 
the  gunman  is  a  proxy  for  Syria  or  Iran  or  Ban- 
gladesh or  Chile  (the  fourth  being  the  only  gov- 
ernment mentioned  here  that  has  ever 
detonated  a  lethal  bomb  on  American  soil), 
then  It  isn't,  strictly  speaking,  the  irrational  that 
we  face.  It  may  be  an  apparently  irreconcilable 
quarrel  or  an  apparently  unappeasable  griev- 
ance, but  it  is,  finally,  political.  And  propagan- 
da terms,  whether  vulgar  or  ingenious,  have 
always  aimed  at  making  political  problems  seem 
one-sided. 

Why  should  they  not?  That  is  the  propagan- 
dist's job.  What  is  frightening  and  depressing  is. 
that  a  pseudoscientitic  propaganda  word  like 
"terrorism"  has  come  to  have  such  a  hypnotic 
effect  on  public  debate  in  the  United  States.  A 
word  which  originated  with  the  most  benighted 
opponents  of  the  French  Revolution;  a  word  fea- 
tured constantly  in  the  anti-partisan  communi- 
ques of  the  Third  Reich;  a  word  which  is  a 
commonplace  in  the  handouts  of  the  Red  Army 
in  Afghanistan  and  the  South  African  army  in 
Namibia;  a  word  which  was  in  everyday  use  dur- 
ing the  decline  of  the  British,  French,  Portu- 
guese, and  Belgian  empires.  Should  we  not  be 
war\-  of  a  term  with  which  rulers  fool  themselves 
and  by  which  history  is  abolished  and  language 
debased?  Don't  we  fool  and  console  ourselves 
enough  as  it  is?  ■ 
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What  makes  The  New  York  Review  of  Books  so  different  from 
any  other  publication  in  America?  Why  has  it  been  called  "...the 
best  general  review  of  books  and  human  affairs  to  appear  in  this 
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THE  AUTUMN 
OF  THE  PARTICIPLE 


Latin  writers  take  a  meeting 
By  Peter  N.  Nelson 


A 


terrible  embarrass- 
ment occurred  at  the  First  South  American 
Writers'  Conference,  after  the  Veloso  incident, 
and  after  metallic  objects  had  fallen  from  the 
face  of  Colonel  Elpidio  Aguiar.  Colonel  Elpidio 
commanded  a  small  garrison  of  lepers  in  the 
town  of  Santa  Vario  dela  Sumbra,  whose  job  it 
was  to  patrol  the  vast  banana  reserves  of  the  in- 
terior on  donkeyback  and  make  reports  on  the 
emotional  well-being  of  the  monkeys  they  found 
there,  their  relative  happiness  a  useful  economic 
indicator  when  plugged  into  a  formula  devel- 
oped by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  so  complex 
that  nobody  could  understand  it,  until  the  day  a 
letter  came  to  the  colonel's  desk  from  the  minis- 
ter of  information,  Admiral  Ernesto  Valade, 
summoning  the  colonel  to  a  large  windowless 
building  opposite  the  presidential  palace  in 
Manera.  The  colonel  expected  the  worst,  and 
even,  to  curry  favor,  brought  with  him  his  own 
firing  squad  of  lepers  under  his  command,  glad 
to  get  the  time  off  away  from  the  dismal  envi- 
rons of  Santa  Vario  dela  Sumbra's  banana  re- 
serves, depressing  because  the  only  way  to  tell 
how  happy  a  monkey  is  is  to  hold  it — each  time 
they  picked  a  monkey  up,  they  infected  it  with 
leprosy,  which  saddened  the  monkeys,  hence 
the  dismal  performance  of  the  economy,  accord- 
ing to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture's  wise  and 
complicated  formula,  and  the  colonel  was  sure 
he  was  going  to  be  blamed.  Instead,  the  admiral 
insisted  that  the  colonel  accept  a  post  with  the 
Office  of  Censorship. 

The  admiral  explained  that  the  colonel's  first 
task  would  be  to  host  the  First  South  American 
Writers'  Conference,  at  the  Hotel  das  Catara- 
tas,  b"  the  waterfalls  of  Iguacu.  The  Ministry  of 
Information  had  decided  that  this  would  be  the 
best  way  of  finding  out  just  who  the  South 
American  writers  were.  In  the  colonel's  coun- 
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try,  one  could  not  go  into  bookstores  for  such 
names,  for  there  hadn't  been  books  in  them 
since  President  Valdeboncouer's  first  adminis- 
tration. The  presidente  had  seen  a  vision  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  dancing  with  a  waiter  at  his  inaugu- 
ral ball,  and  took  it  as  a  sign — within  a  week,  he 
amended  the  constitution  and  declared  that 
knowledge  was  evil  and  therefore  unlawful,  for 
it  seemed  clear,  in  the  message  of  the  Tree  of 
Knowledge,  that  man  in  his  purest  state  knows 
nothing.  The  amendment  came  as  good  news  to 
the  peasants,  mulattoes,  Negroes,  Indians,  and 
Gypsies,  who  were  so  rich  in  ignorance  as  to  be 
completely  unaware  of  it,  but  as  bad  news  to 
writers  and  intellectuals,  even  when  the  presi- 
dente explained  that  they  would  be  freer  than 
ever  to  write  what  they  wanted  to  once  reading 
was  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  colonel's  father,  El- 
pidio the  Father,  called  Senhor  Elpidio  in  the 
town  of  Bexigador,  where  the  colonel  grew  up, 
was  one  such  writer,  one  who  would  have  been 
better  known  if  Bexigador  had  had  a  postal  sys- 
tem, but  it  didn't,  forcing  Senhor  to  send  off  his 
manuscripts  via  messengers,  who  frequently  fell 
victim  to  bandits  waiting  in  the  mountain 
passes.  Admiral  Valade  remembered  the  colo- 
nel's father — it  was  why  he'd  chosen  the  colonel 
to  host  the  conference.  Like  so  many  in  the  civil 
services,  the  admiral  had  been  a  bandit  in  his 
younger  days.  He  remembered  robbing  messen- 
gers in  mountain  passes  and  reading  stolen 
manuscripts  aloud  to  fellow  bandits  at  night, 
when  there  was  nothing  better  to  do  than  sit 
around  the  fire  smoking  charutos  while  giant 
beetles  whistled  in  the  arboreal  darkness. 

The  colonel's  first  task  was  making  sure  no 
two  writers  who  despised  each  other  had  adjoin- 
ing suites  or,  in  extreme  cases,  to  avoid  unnec- 
essary sniper  fire,  rooms  opposite  each  other 
across  the  central  courtyard,  where  the  horten- 
sia  was  in  blossom  and  fat  red  parrots  squawked 
from  the  jacaranda  trees,   under  which  drab 
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brown  emus  stri)lled  about  on  spindly  legs,  snap- 
ping at  butterflies  and  chasing  away  the  squirrel- 
size  lizards  that  basked  in  the  sun  beside  the 
spring-ted  Olympic-size  pool,  where  there  was 
no  swimming  because  of  the  piranhas  in  the 
spring  that  fed  it.  The  hotel  was  a  single-story 
U-shaped  structure,  with  red  tile  roofs  and 
shocking-pink  stucco  walls,  built  in  the  last  Val- 
deboncouer  administration,  just  before  his  trag- 
ic death,  when  the  seven  pistols  and  three  rifles 
he  was  cleaning  discharged  accidentally. 

Everyone  was  there.  Ezequil  Moura  Veiga 
arrived  followed  by  the  common  housefly  that 
had  been  buzzing  about  his  cars  ever  since  his 
wife  died  of  neglect  after 
he  crossed  the  street  to 
buy  a  paper  and  never 
came  back.  Armindo 
Viveiros  Vargas  came 
with  his  two  wives,  In- 
nocencia  and  Savagine, 
one  of  whom  he  loved, 
the  other  not,  for  one 
was  lovely  and  one  was 
plain,  one  passionate 
and  the  other  frigid,  one 
self-centered  and  the 
other  generous,  even 
though  Innocencia  and 
Savagine  were  identical 
twins,  joined  at  the  hip 
from  birth.  The  mar- 
riage had  been  immor- 
talized in  Armindo 
Viveiros  Vargas's  tragic 
prose,  for  it  was  the 
beautiful  one  who  was  frigid  and  self-centered, 
the  ugly  one  who  was  passionate  and  generous, 
and  to  make  it  all  the  more  complicated,  Inno- 
cencia and  Savagine  had  two  hearts  but  only 
one  circulatory  system.  The  more  Armindo 
loved  the  beautiful  one,  the  uglier  she  became, 
which  made  the  beautiful  one,  who  wished  to 
remain  beautiful,  wish  that  Armindo  would 
make  love  to  the  ugly  one,  who  wished  to  be- 
come beautiful  but  could  not  because  Armindo's 
loving  the  ugly  one  only  made  the  beautiful  one 
more  beautiful  and  irresistible  to  Armindo,  who 
loved  beauty  too  much  to  save  himself  from  de- 
stroying it.  It  was  heartache  upon  heartache.  He 
blamed  himself,  wishing  at  times  for  the  luxury 
of  simply  being  followed  by  a  common  housefly. 

The  principal  speaker,  not  due  until  the  sec- 
ond day,  was  Armenio  Matos  Veloso,  the  Old 
Man  of  the  River,  for  both  his  refusal  to  travel 
any  way  but  by  water  and  his  need  to  urinate  fre- 
quently. He  was  the  son  of  the  wealthy  planta- 
tion owner  Martin  Domingo  Veloso,  and  the 
great-grandson  of  Cosimo  Veloso,  who  con- 
quered half  the  Amazon  by  merit  of  his  ability  to 


read  the  local  maps,  which  had  north  at  the  bot- 
tom and  south  at  the  top.  Young  Armenio  grew 
up  privileged,  and  was  sent  to  Europe  for  school- 
ing in  a  Swiss  boarding  academy  where  his 
roommate  and  friend  was  a  boy  named  Karl 
Marx,  the  school's  number-one  discipline  prob- 
lem and  a  real  cutup.  The  two  remained  friends 
into  their  adult  lives,  and  Armenio  even  attend- 
ed the  First  International  at  the  special  invita- 
tion of  his  old  bunkie,  but  eventually  had  a 
falling  out  with  Marx  over  religion,  the  "opiate 
of  the  people."  Armenio  taught  his  literature 
classes  that  Marxism  is  more  Christian  than  cap- 
italism. For  a  while,  Armenio  associated  in  Vi- 
enna with  a  young  doc- 
tor named  Sigmund 
Freud,  a  friendship 
which  also  ended  in  a 
bitter  quarrel,  Armenio 
publishing  attacks  on 
Freud's  theories,  claim- 
ing that  Freud  had  not 
only  plagiarized  Armen- 
io's  own  ideas  of  the  self 
but  had  in  fact  either 
gotten  them  backward 
or  inverted  them  in  a 
crude  attempt  at  con- 
cealment, Armenio  be- 
lieving not  that  we 
project  our  deeply  hid- 
den fears  onto  the  world 
but,  instead,  that  we 
take  all  that  is  terrifying 
about  the  world  and  in- 
ternalize it,  for,  in  Ar- 
menio's  own  words,  "the  world  and  its  pain  were 
here  long  before  we  were,  and  will  remain,  long 
after  we  are  gone."  When  Hitler's  forces  came  to 
power,  Armenio  returned  to  the  old  Amazon 
plantation  of  his  birth,  where  he  wrote  fabulous- 
ly magical  mystical  tales  in  his  solarium  and  be- 
came popular  throughout  the  world,  author  of 
over  2,000  novels.  He  was  166  years  old  now, 
and  though  in  perfect  health,  he  slept  so  sound- 
ly that  it  took  a  team  of  registered  nurses  admin- 
istering stimulants  around  the  clock  days  and 
sometimes  even  weeks  to  wake  him  up,  which 
was  why  he  was  going  to  be  late. 

It  was  at  the  opening  banquet  that  the  metal 
objects  attached  themselves  to  the  colonel's 
face.  He'd  commented  on  how  few  women  there 
were  at  the  conference  to  one  Juan  Oscar 
Mardo,  a  handsome  fellow  of  considerable  com- 
mercial success,  who'd  complained  of  the  same 
thing.  Juan  Oscar  said,  "Well,  after  all,  if  God 
had  meant  them  to  be  writers  he  would  have 
published  one  by  now."  Then  he  laughed  and 
slapped  the  colonel  on  the  back  so  hard  that  one 
of  the  medals  Admiral  Valade  had  supplied  him 
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with  flew  from  the  colonel's  lapel  and  landed  in 
Innocencia  Vargas's  decolletage.  The  situation 
was  quite  awkward.  When  Colonel  Elpidio  bent 
toward  Innocencia's  cleavage  to  retrieve  his 
medal,  his  old  ailment  reappeared,  the  medal- 
lion flying  from  between  Innocencia's  luscious 
white  breasts  and  adhering  to  his  forehead  with 
a  loud  thwack.  The  colonel  had  first  learned  of 
his  condition,  a  family  blood  curse  that  caused 
his  face  to  become  magnetic  each  time  he 
blushed,  as  a  boy,  one  beautiful  summer  evening 
when  he  took  Serafima  the  Virgin  out  behind 
the  gazebo  and,  in  the  light  of  the  full  moon,  as 
jaganas  warbled  from  the  lilies  on  the  pond,  lay 
with  her,  kissing  her  until  passion  swelled  in 
them  both,  young  Elpidio  tugging  at  Serafima's 
peasant  blouse  only  to  find  underneath  it  some- 
thing Serafima  the  Virgin  said  was  a  bra.  With 
each  passing  moment,  Elpidio  grew  more  and 
more  certain  this  thing  called  a  bra  was  truly  de- 
signed by  the  devil,  so  humiliated  was  he  at  his 
oafish  attempts  to  unfasten  it,  until  his  face 
turned  red  and  became  magnetic,  at  which 
,  point  the  girl's  cnicifix  flew  from  her  heaving 
bosom  to  the  end  of  its  chain  and  nearly  put  his 
eye  out. 

"Yeow!"  he  cried. 

Innocencia's  bountiful  bust,  the  one  Savagine 
would  sport  whenever  they  exchanged  phy- 
siques, had  brought  on  an  attack  at  a  bad  mo- 
ment, for  the  colonel  had  only  five  minutes 
before  he  was  supposed  to  deliver  the  opening 
address.  As  he  began  to  speak,  he  felt  the  shiny 
objects  tugging  at  the  fabric  of  his  jacket,  caus- 
ing it  to  pulse  noticeably.  He  might  even  then 
have  affected  a  semblance  of  composure,  had 
Juan  Oscar  Mardo  not  started  to  chuckle  at  a 
joke  he  himself  had  penned  that  morning,  but 
the  colonel  thought  they  were  laughing  at  him. 
Soon  his  face  was  covered  with  layers  of  silver- 
ware, car  keys,  paper  clips,  and  assorted  cheap 
irony,  until  the  banquet  hall  shuddered  with 
peals  of  laughter,  forcing  the  colonel  to  retire  to 
his  room,  feeling  his  way  down  the 
corridor  with  an  outstretched  hand. 
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he  night  was  a  free-for-all,  and  not  even  the 
emus  in  the  courtyard  were  safe  from  the  amo- 
rous advances  the  writers  made  toward  anything 
that  moved  and  much  that  didn't,  until  every- 
room  in  the  hotel  rang  with  the  bells  of  desire, 
save  that  of  Rene  Auberge,  a  structuralist  critic 
from  the  Sorbonne  who'd  been  invited  to  speak 
on  "Absence  as  Metaphor:  Tracings  of  Signs  of 
Things  Vanished,"  proposing  a  new  way  to  read 
novels  by  paying  special  attention  to  the  em- 
blematic nature  of  elements  and  motifs  not  pres- 
ent in  them,  but  had  failed  to  show  up,  unable 
to  correctly  interpret  his  airline  ticket.  The  only 
other  critic  invited  was  Melinho,  from  the  Man- 


era  Gazette,  who  had  destroyed  so  many  young 
authors  with  his  scathing  reviews  that  his  repu- 
tation accorded  him  the  honor  of  being  called 
by  only  one  name.  No  sooner  had  Melinho 
checked  into  his  room  than  he  encountered  a 
girl  from  housekeeping  named  Vulnerabilia  the 
Mute,  a  child  whose  wholesome  purity  was 
without  equal.  He  dropped  his  bags  and  set  after 
her  with  the  unbridled  rapacity*  he  usually  re- 
served for  tearing  apart  sentimental  first  novels, 
which  was  how  he  considered  her,  knowing  her 
to  be  defenseless  and  unable  to  call  for  help, 
chasing  her  around  the  room  and  out  the  win- 
dow into  the  courty-ard  willy-nilly  beneath  the 
jacarandas  until  he  cornered  her  at  the  end  of 
the  diving  board,  three  feet  above  the  Olympic- 
size  pool  teeming  with  piranhas.  He  rubbed  his 
hands  together  with  glee  and  dove  at  Vulnerabi- 
lia, who  sprang  straight  up  from  the  diving 
board,  Melinho  passing  beneath  her,  his  arms 
grasping  at  an  absence  Rene  Auberge  might 
have  found  meaningful,  and  into  the  pool. 
There  was  a  horrible  splashing  and  flailing 
about,  until  the  water  turned  dark  burgundy 
with  blood,  and  the  surface  roiled  and  foamed 
frothy  pink.  Then  Melinho  emerged,  climbing 
up  the  ladder  with  a  piranha  between  his  teeth, 
hardly  pausing  to  catch  his  breath  before  setting 
off  after  Vulnerabilia  once  again,  full  speed 
helter-skelter  into  the  jimgle  and  out  of  sight. 

The  Old  Man  of  the  River  arrived  the  next 
day,  pushed  in  his  wheelchair  by  his  friend,  Gar- 
gantua  the  Negro.  There  was  a  reception  in  the 
lobby  for  him,  and  everyone  was  there  except 
Melinho  and  Vulnerabilia  the  Surprisingly 
Fleet,  who  by  now  were  pushing  deep  into  the 
Amazon  basin,  discovering  regions  known  only 
to  big  oil  companies.  Armenio  Matos  Veloso 
shook  hands  and  told  writers,  "Hello,  I  knew 
your  father,"  which  sent  half  of  his  admirers 
away  saying  to  themselves,  "He  knew  my  fa- 
ther!" and  the  other  half  saying,  "I  must  ask  him 
who  he  was." 

The  seminar  began  after  lunch.  Participants 
were  entertained  by  an  extraordinary  band  of 
clams  playing  accordions,  and  then  Juan  Oscar 
Mardo  read  from  his  latest  best  seller,  cut  short 
when  members  of  the  audience  began  to  boo 
and  throw  money  at  him,  pesos  and  cruzeiros 
and  liras,  until  a  roll  of  Guyanese  sovereigns 
caught  him  square  in  the  temple  and  knocked 
him  out.  He  later  quipped,  "I  was  greatly  affect- 
ed by  sudden  change."  Everyone  was  waiting  for 
Armenio  Matos  Veloso.  When  he  was  intro- 
duced, even  the  clams  applauded,  and  daring 
young  experimentalists  fired  their  revolvers  in 
the  air,  chameleons  on  the  ceiling  notwith- 
standing, which  dropped  into  untouched  fruit 
cups  and  turned  the  color  of  melons  in  season. 
Gargantua  wheeled  the  old  man  to  the  dais. 
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Velosc)  starinjj;  straifi;ht  ahead,  but  dimly,  his 
eyes  clouded  with  cataracts.  A  nurse  had  assured 
the  colonel  that  all  Armenio  Matos  Veloso 
needed  to  rejuvenate  him  was,  as  with  most 
writers,  an  audience.  No  sooner  had  Gargantua 
the  Negro  lifted  the  old  man  and  set  him  before 
the  microphone  on  the  bar  stool  Colonel  Elpi- 
dio  had  found  for  him  than  Veloso's  posture 
■  straightened,  his  hands  grasping  the  lectern 
with  a  solid  purchase.  His  vision  sharpened  to 
the  clarity  he'd  been  famed  for,  enabling  him  to 
observe  tumors  on  the  mandibles  ot  passing  mos- 
quitoes. His  hearing  recovered  the  acuity  which 
had  once  made  him  able  to  tell,  from  a  peasant's 
dialect,  what  direction  the  bed  he  was  bom  in 
had  faced.  He  was  known  for  his  transforma- 
tions— once,  giving  a  lecture  on  narrative  tech- 
nique, he  literally  turned  into  a  fly  on  the  wall, 
and  buzzed  around  the  room  for  several  minutes 
before  landing  in  a  Venus'  flytrap,  from  which 
Gargantua  had  to  rescue  him.  The  old  man  was 
also  known  tor  his  ability  to  extemporaneously 
summarize  the  meaning  of  life,  either  for  par- 
ticular individuals  or  for  small  groups,  some- 
thing most  writers  can  do,  but  none  with  the 
devastating  irony  and  insightfulness  the  Father 
of  South  American  Literature  had  built  his  repu- 
tation on,  strewing  catharsis  and  epiphany  in  his 
wake  like  a  juggernaut.  When  he  finally  opened 
his  mouth,  everyone  was  on  the  edge  of  his  seat. 
It  was  quite  unexpected,  then,  when,  rather 
than  a  stream  of  words,  a  trickle  of  ashes  poured 
from  between  Armenio  Matos  Veloso's  lips.  It 
fell  onto  the  podium,  forming  a  small,  growing 
pile,  like  sand  in  an  hourglass.  Some  assumed  he 
was  up  to  his  old  tricks,  another  eloquent  articu- 
lation of  resounding  inscrutability.  Slowly,  the 
trickle  increased  to  a  cascade  of  gray  residue,  bil- 
lowing out  as  it  collected  below,  and  then  the 
old  man  began  to  cough,  kicking  up  clouds  of 
ashes  until  he  let  go  of  the  podium,  turning  his 
head,  spinning  on  the  bar  stool,  faster  and  faster 
while  the  colonel,  the  admiral,  the  writers,  the 
students,  nurses,  waitresses,  busboys,  the  clams, 
and  the  flies  on  the  wall  looked  on  in  dismay.  It 
seemed  an  eternity.  Without  a  word,  Gargantua 
strode  to  the  dais,  took  the  dusty  fimnel  cloud  in 
his  huge  embrace,  arrested  it,  and  carried 
Armenio  Matos  Veloso  back  to  his 


I 


room. 


t  rained  all  night,  winds  blustering  down  out 
of  the  mountains,  bearing  along  otherwise 
flightless  insects  swept  from  their  treetop 
homes,  while  a  leak  in  the  banquet-room  roof 
turned  Armenio  Matos  Veloso's  pile  of  ashes  to 
mud.  One  writer  joked  that  when  you  mine 
meaning  from  life  for  150  years,  you're  bound  to 
get  black-lung,  but  no  one  laughed,  for  clearly, 
if  this  was  the  immortality  they  were  striving 


tor,  then  to  end  up  a  hollow  shell  lull  oi  ashes 
took  a  little  of  the  glamour  off  it.  Savagine  and 
Innocencia  even  banded  together  to  cheer  their 
husband  up,  performing  103.5  with  him,  but  to 
no  avail,  such  was  the  gloomy  pall  cast  over 
everyone. 

The  colonel  was  scheduled  to  lead  conference 
participants  on  a  tour  of  the  waterfalls  the  next 
day,  through  the  348  separate  cataracts  that 
make  up  Foz  do  Aguacu,  where  the  broad  Pira- 
nha River  pours  over  the  rim  of  the  central  pla- 
teau to  slake  the  thirst  of  the  jungle,  a  thousand 
tect  below.  The  colors  in  the  chasm  were  varied 
and  bright,  flowering  plants  which  flourished  in 
the  constant  humidity,  billions  of  iridescent 
blue  butterflies  that  lived  for  only  a  day,  but 
nothing  the  colonel  pointed  out  could  lift  the 
spirits  of  the  writers  who  trudged  along  behind 
him.  At  the  end  of  the  catwalk  was  a  platform, 
positioned  above  the  brink  of  the  highest  of  all 
the  falls,  where  the  river  thundered  with  in- 
credible power  into  a  ravine  called  the  Devil's 
Throat.  Each  writer  stood  mesmerized  by  the 
water  rushing  all  around,  each  in  his  heart  of 
hearts  trying  to  suppress  the  urge  he  felt  to  fling 
himselt  over  the  edge  and  be  done  with  life,  an 
urge  all  writers  feel  when  taken  to  high  places, 
something  a  more  experienced  writers'  confer- 
ence organizer  might  have  taken  into  account. 
Ezequil  Moura  Veiga  was  first,  climbing  onto 
the  railing  with  a  crazed  look  in  his  eyes  and 
jumping.  Before  the  colonel  could  stop  them, 
the  rest  followed,  in  a  literary  mass  suicide  the 
likes  of  which  hadn't  been  seen  since  Robert 
Desnos  tried  to  turn  a  session  of  automatic  writ- 
ing at  Andre  Breton's  house  into  a  gang  hang- 
ing. This  was  when  the  terrible  embarrassment 
occurred. 

Only  Juan  Oscar  Mardo,  whose  pockets  were 
full  of  money,  had  enough  gravity  to  fall.  The 
rest  simply  floated  out  over  the  gorge,  tumbling 
head  over  heels  in  the  updrafts,  pitching  and 
yawling,  scratching  and  clawing  and  climbing 
over  each  other,  drifting  away  in  the  gentle 
breeze.  The  colonel  became  magnetic  all  over 
again,  and  was  soon  covered  with  beer  cans  and 
lens  caps  dropped  off  the  platform  into  the  water 
over  the  years,  magnetic  enough  to  affect  the  in- 
ternal navigation  of  a  chevron  of  migrating 
geese,  high  overhead,  as  well  as  to  disrupt  a  wide 
band  of  radio  frequencies,  including  the  one 
Admiral  Valade  was  using  to  direct  the  helicop- 
ter pilots  who  had  been  summoned  to  collect 
the  floating  writers  in  volleyball  nets  borrowed 
from  the  hotel,  the  pilots  billing  the  govern- 
ment a  thousand  dollars  an  hour  at  a  time  when 
the  exchange  rate  was  soaring,  and  the  leprous 
monkeys  of  Santa  Vario  dela  Sumbra  held  their 
hairless  bellies  from  hunger,  howling  plaintive 
laments  in  the  steamy  jungle  nights.  ■ 


One  writer 
joked  that 
when  you 
mine  meaning 
from  life  for 
150  years, 
you're  bound 
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LETTERS 

Continued  from  page  7 

sure,  all  of  Irish  poetry  is  based  on 
sound;  but  what  Joyce  did  that  was 
so  bold  was  to  allow  the  sonic  re- 
membrances he  stored  up  in  his 
mind  to  inform  his  (often  simple)  nar- 
rative. 

Fritz  Senn,  in  an  essay  entitled  "A 
Reading  Exercise  in  Finnegans  Wake" 
(most  recently  published  in  ]oyce's 
Dislocutions:  Essays  on  Reading  as 
Translation,  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity Press,  1984),  discusses  several 
wonderful  sets  ot  phonetic/semantic 
variations: 

Now  eats  the  vintner  over  these 
contents .  .  . 

as  a  variation  on 

Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent .  .  . 

And  even  more  delicious  is  this 
progression: 

Buckley  shot  the  Russian  General. 

Berkeley  showed  the  reason  gen- 
erously . . . 

the  bouckaleens  shout  their  roscan 
generally .  . . 

with  "roscan"  being  Gaelic  for  a  bat- 
tle song.  Suddenly  sound  begets 
meaning. 

In  this,  Joyce's  novels  seem  similar 
to  the  music  of  the  American  com- 
poser Charles  Ives.  In  a  work  such  as 
Ives's  "Putnam's  Camp"  we  hear  sim- 
ple, recognizable  "tunes"  unraveled, 
misspelled  (wrong  notes  here  and 
there),  combined  with  other  tunes 
and  memories  of  tunes,  leading  to  a 
rich  and  well-ordered  set  o(  relation- 
ships. This  too  is  what  we  hear  read- 
ing Joyce. 

Richard  Greene 
New  Orleans,  La. 


Greenpeace's  War  on  Sellafield 

Marilynne  Robinson's  long  letter 
["Update:  Sellafield  Sea-dumping," 
Harper's  Magazine,  June]  provides  a 
commendable  account  ot  the  trans- 
gressions of  Britain's  Sellafield  (nee 
Windscale)  nuclear  reprocessing 
plant.  However,  she  ends  with  an  in- 
explicable potshot  at  Greenpeace,  to 
which  we're  obliged  to  respond. 

Greenpeace  is  said  to  "not  make  its 


constituency  in  the  United  States 
aware  of  Sellafield."  Our  quarterly 
magazine,  the  Greenpeace  Examiner, 
has  featured  three  stories  on  the  plant 
since  early  1984. 

While  we  agree  that  the  American 
press  largely  fails  to  cover  foreign  en- 
vironmental stories  adequately,  it  is 
unfortunate  that  she  chose  to  chastise 
the  New  York  Times  for  not  informing 
its  readers  about  Sellafield.  The  Times 
is  one  of  the  exceptions  in  its  coverage 
of  the  plant's  problems;  on  Sunday, 
April  6,  nearly  half  of  page  three  was 
devoted  to  Sellafield. 

Greenpeace  has  done  a  great  deal  of 
work  to  draw  attention  to  the  dangers 
at  Sellatield.  For  someone  to  indulge 
in  gratuitous  remarks  like  "the  organi- 
zation typically  prints  its  literature  on 
bumper  stickers"  could  undo  a  lot  of 
hard  work — both  ours  and  hers. 

Peter  Dykstra 
Greenpeace  USA 
Washington,  D.C. 
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by  Thomas  H.  Middleton 


he  diagram,  when  filled  in,  will  contain  a 
quotation  from  a  published  work.  The  num- 
bered squares  in  the  diagram  correspond  to  the 
numbered  blanks  under  the  WORDS.  The 
WORDS  form  an  acrostic:  the  first  letter  of  each 
spells  the  name  ot  the  authiir  and  the  title  ot 
the  work  from  which  the  quotation  is  taken. 

The  letter  in  the  upper  right-hand  comer  of 
each  square  indicates  the  WORD  containing 
the  letter  to  be  entered  in  that  square.  Contest 
rules  and  the  solution  to  last  month's  puzzle 
appear  on  page  79. 


CLUES 

A.  Noble;  splendid 


B.  He  could  move  in- 
animate objects  by 
his  music 


C.  Utter  grief 

D.  Obstacle;  embarrass- 
ment of  affairs 


E.  "Methinks  I  have  a 
great  desire  to  a 

of  hay"  (A 

Midsummer  Night's 
Dream) 

F.  Wrap 

G.  Energy  transmitted 
in  electromagnetic 
waves 

H.  Main  point  of  a 
matter 

I.    Want  ot  variety 

J.     Pertaining  to  the 
narration  of 
incidents 

K.  Mother  of  Joseph 
and  Benjamin  (Gen. 
29-35) 

L.   "Make  the  babbling 

of  the  air  / 

Cry  out  'Olivia'  " 

{Twelfth  Night) 

M.  Disturbance  in  the 
heartbeat 
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N.  Scottish  nobleman, 
Duncan's  messenger 
to  Macbeth 

O.  Struggle;  try 

P.    Place  where  children 
were  sacrificed  to 
Moloch;  hell 

Q.  Inclinations 

R.  Delighted; 
transported 


S.    Apprehensive; 
restless 

T.   Prey  rapaciously 


U.  Pretentit)us,  inferior 
art 

V.  Rakes  with  shot 
through  the  length 
of  a  line 

W.  Grieves 

X.  Rapacious  women 

Y.   Harmless 

Z.    Wrenches 

Zl. Fertilize;  enhance 
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CLASSIFIED 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Bertrand  Ruhseii  Society-  Information:  HM, 
RD  1,  Box  409,  Cooptrrsburg,  Pa.  18036. 

Hemlock  Society.  POB  662 18,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  90066.  (213)  391-1871. 

BED  &  BREAKFAST 

Academy  St.  B&B.  Country  elegance  in  a 
B&B  inn.  Recreational  lake  area,  gourmet 
breakfast.  Hawley,  Pa.  $45/$50  dbl.  (717) 
226-3430. ■ 

Bed  &  Breakfast  (&  Books)  in  Ne^  York. 
Fine  accommodations  for  the  discerning 
traveler,  at  reasonable  rates.  From  $60  dou- 
ble with  private  bath.  Brochure:  Box  20366, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10025.  (212)  865-8740- 

^ BOOKS 

Old  bookscout  locates  out-of-print  books. 
Write:  Greenmantle,  Box  1324HP,  Cul- 
peper,  Va.  22701-6324. ' 

Locating  out-of-print  books  our  sf)ecialty. 
Avonlea  Books,  Box  74E,  Main  Station, 
White  Plains,  N.Y.  10602.  (914)  946-5923. 

Book  out  of  print?  Complete  search  service. 
Montara  Mountain  Books,  Box  553j,  El  Gra- 
nada,  Calif  94018. 

Still  looking  for  a  book?  Free  search.  Sperl- 
ing Books,  Box  1766,  Madison  Square  Sta- 
tion.  New  York,  N.Y.  10159. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

Counselors  needed.  Millions  seeking  credit. 
Equal  Opportunity  Foundation,  Box  10323- 
H,  Marina  Del  Rey,  Calif.  90295. 

Homeworkers!  We  pay  60  cents  for  each  en- 
velope you  return  to  us  according  to  instruc- 
tions. Write:  Distributors,  Box  431-HP, 
Lynbrook.  N.Y.  11563. 

$10— $360  weekly/up,  mailing  circulars. 
No  quotas/bosses.  Sincerely  interested  rush 
self-addressed  envelope:  Headquarters- 
HMC,  Box  464,  Woodstock,  111.  60098. 

EMPLOYMENT  [        ~ 

Rocky  Mountain  Employment  Newsletter. 

Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming.  Cur- 
rent openings.  All  occupations.  Free  informa- 
tion! Intermountain-4R,  3115  N.  Hancock, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  80907.  (303)  630- 
7478,  ext.  418. 

Write  your  own  resume.  Excellent  kit,  $8. 
Career  Success,  Box  537,  Cotes-des-Neiges, 
Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada  H3S  2V3. 

Overseas  employment.  Newsletter  listing 
openings:  $5.  Directory-  of  hiring  agencies: 
$7.  Total  job-search  catalogue:  $1.  Mr.  In- 
formation, Box  955-186,  Ganges,  B.C., 
Canada  VOS  lEO. 


EDUCATION 


British  degrees,  including  higher  doctorates 
in  most  subjects.  Programs  are  designed  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  appropriately 
qualified  individuals.  For  a  prospectus  send 
$8  to:  Somerset  University,  llminster,  Som- 
erset,  England  TA19  OBQ. 

Foreign  languages  for  children.  Springboard 
audio-cassette  programs  in  Spanish,  French, 
German.  $21.95  each,  postpaid.  (Conn, 
residents  add  sales  tax. )  Money-back  guaran- 
tee. Audio-Forum,  Dept.  231,  Guilford, 
Conn.  06437.  (203)  453-9794. 

Latin  lives  on.  333  common  words  that  are 
letter-for- letter  identical  in  Latin  and  Eng- 
lish. A  must  for  teachers  of  Latin,  English, 
etc.  List  and  article  by  novelist  Bruce  Dei- 
trick  Price,  first  published  in  Princeton  Alum- 
ni Weekly.  For  reprint  send  $1  for  postage 
and  handling  to  Word-Wise  Educational 
Services.  WWES,  Box  21212,  MidtownSta- 
tion.  New  York,  N.Y.  10129. 

Wanted:  capital  funds  for  teachers'  salaries, 
anancial  aid,  and  plant  maintenance. 
Sought  by  small,  exemplary,  independent 
day  school  in  the  Berkshires.  Only  major  do- 
nors who  support  excellence  in  elementary 
learning  need  apply.  For  free  prospectus, 
please  write  Proctor  V.  Bent,  Box  597, 
Lenox,  Mass.  02140. 


J      SpEAk  pRENch 
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liliE  A  diploiviAT! 


I 
I 
I 

Comprehensive,  self-instructionai  audio-cassette  j 

courses  used  by  U.S.  State  Dept.   Programmed  ' 

for  easy   learning:  42    languages   in   all.  Free  | 
catalog.  Write: 

\"t  Deot  267    96  Broad  St 
GuiKord    CT  06437 


J    catalog.  Write: 


:J 


Welcome  to  the  off-campus  campus.  Ver- 
mont College  of  Norwich  University,  a  lead- 
er in  independent  study  for  adults,  supports 
home-based  college  work  leading  to  intellec- 
tual, professional,  and  personal  growth. 
Unique,  challenging,  accredited.  Exper- 
ienced, caring  faculty.  Call  or  write,  specify- 
ing B.A.  or  M.A.  Vermont  College  of 
Norwich  University,  Box  99,  Montpelier, 
Vt.  05602.  (802)  229-0522. 


MERCHANDISE 


Shop  directly  from  Sweden.  Catalogue  of 
beautiful  top-quality  Swedish  gift  items  of 
handblown  crystal,  wood,  copper,  brass,  etc. 
All  at  competitive  prices.  Catalogue  air- 
mailed to  vou.  $3.  No  checks,  please.  Leboz, 
Box  188,  '57100  Nassjo,  Sweden. 

Personalized  books.  Great  gift  featuring  you 
or  a  friend.  Select  an  adventure  from  safaris 
to  South  Seas  sloops.  Write:  Armchair  Ad- 
ventures, Box  8891,  Truckee,  Calif.  95737. 


Bow  ties.  Handmade,  all  silk.  Exclusive  de- 
signs. Free  catalogue.  John  Fields,  Box 
406D,  Kenwood.  Calif.  95442. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

Writing  services.  All  tields.  Dissertation/ 
thesis  assistance.  Professional,  prompt,  con- 
fidential. 20,000  research  topics  on  file. 
Catalogue:  $1.  Academic  Writers,  POB 
1652,  Washington,  DC.  20013.  (202)  628- 
1030;  (800)  392-2000;  24-hour  service. 
MasterCard. 

Publish  your  book!  Join  our  successful  au- 
thors. Publicity,  advertising,  beautiful  books. 
All  subjects  invited.  Send  for  fact-filled 
booklet  and  free  manuscript  report.  Carl- 
ton Press,  Dept.  HZZ,  11  West  32nd  St., 
New  York,  N.Y.  10001. 

Handwriting  analysis  by  a  graduate  of  the 
graphology  workshop  at  the  New  School  for 
Social  Research.  $25.  Mary  L.  Orloff,  1540 
York  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10028. 

Writing,  research,  statistics — all  fields. 
Highest  quality.  Confidential.  Research  Ser- 
vices, Box  48862,  Niles,  111.  60648.  (312) 

774-5284. 

Write  away  your  blues.  Our  approach  to 
emotional  and  psychological  problem-reso- 
lution is  tooted  in  written  correspondence. 
Since  we  are  anonymous,  we  can  provide  the 
objective  advice  lacking  in  family,  friends, 
lovers,  etc.  Out  small  professional  staff  is 
qualified  to  tackle  even  your  most  intimate 
problems  and  strongly  believes  that  writing 
about  your  troubles  is  the  quickest  way  to 
purge  them.  We  are  ready  to  help.  Send  $20 
to  J.  Cook,  1092  Natoma  St.,  San  Francis- 
co, Calif.  94103. 

Color/wardrobe  career.  Professional  train- 
ing— varying  lengths,  cost.  Custom  color 
packets,  supplies.  Over  the  Rainbow,  4685 
Merle  Hay,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50322.  (515) 
276-5360. 

Ghostwriting,  editing,  research,  indexing. 

Twenty  years'  experience.  Professional  staff 
Wordsmiths,  Box  5882-h,  Chicago,  111. 
60680. 

GOURMET 

Delicious  salmon  salad.  $2/SASE.    Box 

4601,  MassiUon,  Ohio  44646. 

Phyllo  recipes.  $3/SASE.  The  Phyllophile, 
Box  16694,  San  Diego,  Calif  92116. 

LITERARY  INTEREST 

Book  printing.  Quality  work,  low  cost.  Off- 
set or  typeset.  Paperbacks  or  hard-covers. 
Free  catalogue  and  price  list.  Adams  Press, 
Dept.  H,  30  W.  Washington,  Chicago,  111. 

60602. 


CLASSIFIED  RATES:  Minimum  ten  words.  One  time,  $1.85  per  word;  three  times,  $1 .  75  per  word;  six  times,  $1.65  per  word;  twelve  times,  $  1 .  50  per  word. 
Telephone  numbers  count  as  nvo  word.s,  as  do  box  numbers.  ZIP  codes  .  mnt  as  one  word.  CLASSIFIED  DISPL.AY:  Minimum  one  inch.  One  time,  $115  per 
column  inch;  three  times,  $110  per  column  inch;  six  times,  $105  per  column  inch;  twelve  times,  $90  per  column  inch.  The  closing  for  classified  copy  is  the 
first  of  the  month,  two  months  prior  to  issue  date.  Prepa>'ment  is  required.  Make  checks  payable  to  Harper's  Magazine  and  .send  to  Harper's  Classified,  666 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10012.  Include  telephone  number  on  all  correspondence,  .\ddress  inquiries  to  Kathleen  Quinn,  Classified  Advertising  Manager. 
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Affirmations  for  Writers.  Lawrence  Block's 
iiDtivational  cassette  will  improve  your 
hi>ughts  about  yourself  and  your  wt)rk.  $12 
postpaid.  Satisfaction  (guaranteed.  Write 
■or  Your  Life,  3750  Esrero  Blvd.  #105,  Fort 
.lyers  Beach,  Fla.  33931. 

Raymond  Chandler  mystery  map.  Detailed, 
ively,  full-color,  illustrated.  Includes  all 
, Chandler's  novels.  $5.75  (folded),  $9  (post- 
er). Aaron  Blake  Publishers,  1800  S.  Rob- 
■rtson  *\^0,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90035. 

Novels  to  cookbooks.  Your  work  edited,  cri- 
iqued.  Typing  or  typeset;  more.  Evergreen 
"ourier,  807  North  McLane,  Payson,  Ariz. 
S5541. 

PUBLICATIONS 

esus  never  existed!  Scholarly  booklet  proves 
-lavius  Josephus  created  fictional  Jesus,  Gos- 
x>ls.  $4.  Vector,  Box  6215-H,  Bellevue, 
A'ash.  98008. 

'Questions  and  Concepts."  Educational 
iionthly  of  challenging  questions  (answers 
ncluded  separately)  on  current  events  and 
ssues,  geography,  science,  technology,  vo- 
.\ibulary,  history,  and  more.  Also  includes 
niscellaneous  facts  and  thoughts,  plus 
inique  exercises  in  creativity  and  abstrac- 
lon.  Stimulating,  well  designed.  For  those 
.\ho  love  to  think.  $2/issue  to  The  Louns- 
^erry  Group,  Box  232,  Endwell,  N.Y. 
,13760 

Music  business  secrets.  Make  money  with 
your  music  dreams.  For  free  brochure,  SASE 
to  Swordsman  Press,  15445  Ventura  Blvd., 
Sherman  Oaks,  Calif.  91413. 

Do  you  want  international  news  direct  from 
overseas?  Want  to  make  up  your  own  mind 
about  trends  and  politics  in  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  the  Pacific?  Then  subscribe  to 
International  News,  fortnightly  newspaper  of 
the  world,  and  read  foreign  English-language 
news,  stories,  economics,  and  travel  infor- 
mation. Send  $40  to  Box  11657,  Salt  Lake 
City.  Utah  84147-0657. 

PERSONALS 

L.A.  WM,  62,  writer,  moderate  income, 
wants  to  meet  well-read  woman,  any  age, 
any  race.  (213)  384-2618. 

Wish  to  wed  contralto,  psychoanalysis-alert, 
lovely  WASP.  Thirteen  million  dollars. 
Sonnet  116,  true  minds.  "C,"  Box  319, 
Wainscott,  N.Y.  11975. 

Stop  'n  try  this:  mellow  50s  Renaissance 
D]M  in  Lotusland  (L.A. )  seeks  pretty,  spirit- 
ed, 40s  professional.  Her  shapeliness  that 
turns  heads  hasn't  prevented  her  from  taking 
it  lightly.  She  knows  what  she  likes  and  who 
she  is.  No  midlife  crisis  here!  My  teen  sons 
require  nurturing  only  half-time,  so  my  re- 
serves aren't  depleted.  If  our  humors  con- 
nect, let's  explore  and  soar.  Bio,  photo,  and 
(213)  tel.  no.  will  elicit  response.  Box  06, 
712  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 
90401. 

Best  herb  catalogue  anywhere.  Free  sam- 
ples. Send  $1  (refundable)  to  Penn  Herb, 
601-KN.  Second,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19123. 


New  Mexico  rancher.  Handsome,  witty, 
mellow,  50.  Interests:  arts,  outdoors,  travel. 
Seeks  dialogue  with  compatible,  childless 
lady,  30+.  Photo,  please.  Rt.  2,  Box  416, 
Santa  Fe.  N.M.  87505. 

The  Letter  Exchange  for  intelligent  conver- 
sation. A  meeting  of  minds,  not  bodies. 
Send  SASE  for  details:  LEX-H,  Albany, 
Calif.  94706-0218. 

Established  writer,  44,  kind,  sensitive,  Jew- 
ish, seeks  attractive,  creative  woman  orient- 
ed toward  literature,  family.  Box  705,  Grand 
Central  Station,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

Attractive,  tall,  literate  woman  seeks  similar 
man,  50-60,  to  share  the  outdoors,  music, 
books,  good  conversation,  and  laughter.  Bcix 
70,  Bedford  Hills,  N.Y.  10507. 

Join  hands,  join  hearts.  Your  country  or 
mine?  Woman  living  a  good  life  would  like 
to  share  it  with  confident  mensch,  35-65. 
The  next  move:  write  "F,"  POB  1875,  Win- 
nipeg R3C3R1,  Canada. 

Indifferent  to  exercise.  Caring  man,  ex- 
N.Y.'er,  DJM,  48,  6'3",  analyzed.  Seeks 
bright,  intellectually  curious  woman.  Talks, 
walks,  theater,  books,  music,  travel.  Aller- 
gic to  cats.  Bob,  Box  65127,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  90065. 

Asian  women  seek  friendship,  marriage. 
Photos,  details:  GRE,  Box  555,  Elmont, 
N.Y.  11003. 


Single  Booklovers  gets  cultured  singles  of  all 
ages  acquainted.  Nationwide.  Established 
1970.  Write  SBL,  hox  117,  Gradyville,  Pa. 
19039,  or  call  (215)  358-5049. 

Cultured  Orientals  desire  correspondence/ 
friendship.  Correspondence,  3857  Birch, 
Suite  596-H,  Newport  Beach,  Calif.  92660. 

Asian  singles  want  correspondence,  friend- 
,ship.  Photos,  details:  World  Friends,  Box 
15010HA,  Sacramento,  Calif.  95851. 

Asian  singles  wish  correspondence  for  friend- 
ship, cultural  exchange.  Sunshine  Interna- 
tional, Dept.  NA,  Box  260,  N.  Hollywood, 
Calif.  91603. 

Meet  Christian  singles.  Nationwide.  Phone 
or  mail  introductions.  No  fee,  donations  only. 
Write:  Box  9020-WE,  Van  Nuys,  Calif. 
91409. 

Art  Lovers'  Network  connects  single,  art- 
loving  gentlepersons.  A.L.N. ,  Box  5106, 
Westport,  Conn.  06881. 

Classical  Music  Lovers'  Exchange.  Nation- 
wide link  between  unattached  music  lovers. 
CMLE,  Box  31,  Pelham,  N.Y.  10803. 

TRAVEL 

Overseas  opportunities.  Employment,  liv- 
ing, study,  independent  travel.  Bimonthly 
resource  guide.  Ten-year  index,  $1.  Abroad, 
Box  344,  HM-2,  Amherst,  Mass.  01004- 
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NOTES  FOR  "MARGINAL  OBSERVATION" 

1.  RHEA,  hidden;  2.  ENSIGNS,  anagram;  EWER,  hidden;  3.  (p.  )ROPE(r.);  4.  (cour)T-CANE,  reversed;  5. 
NA-NA,  reversal;  NONESUCH,  anagram;  6.  NEE-D;  7.  PIN(l)ONS;  8.  MESH,  hidden;  MINE,  two  meanings; 
9.  ON-(truck.e)E-R,  reversed  &.  Lit.;  10.  DEBAUCHEE,  anagram  &.  Lit.;  1  L  (m)EN-SUE;  12.  D  .  .  .  (RON) 
.  .  .  E;  13.  MATT,  two  meanmgs;  14.  THROWS  OUT,  anagram;  15.  MIL-DEW,  &.  Lit.;  16  CR-UMB(ana- 
gram);  COHO,  hidden;  17.  ROME(o);  18.  MERINO,  hidden;  19.  BED(PA  .  .  .)N,  anagram  &.  Lit.;  20. 
NEST(anagram)-LE;  21.  MACH(O);  22.  CARIBE,  anagram;  C-HILLER;  23.  CHAR(l)SMA;  24-  A(UK)LET, 
anagram;  25.  UNDRAPE,  anagram;  26.  CORTEX,  hidden;  27.  B(A-T-T)EAU;  28.  (w)RECK-ONER;  29. 
MOREL,  anagram;  30.  SCHIST,  hidden;  31.  ULTRA(f),  anagram;  32.  S-MALL;  33.  CHUM(M  .  .  .)IEST, 
anagram;  34.  t(e)NT;  35.  MASH(e);  36.  DE(a)N;  37.  TROT-H;  38.  SO(l)aR;  39.  OIL'S-TONE;  40.  EN- 
TRANCEMENT,  anagram;  41.  HEALTH,  hidden;  42.  TEAR,  two  meanings;  43.  AU-T!i(e)OR;  44.  H(am- 
let)-ORATIO(n);  45.  WART;  46.  D-WELL;  47.  NAS/SAU;  48.  OAR,  hidden  &.  Lit.;  49.  P(astor)-REACH,  &. 
Lit. 

SOLUTION  TO  AUGUST  DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  (NO.  44).  UOHN)  updike.  the  witches  of 
EASTWICK  Female  yearning  was  in  all  the  papers  and  magazines  .  .  as  girls  of  good  family  flung 
themselves  toward  hnitish  rock  stars  .  .  .  from  the  slums  of  Liverpool  or  Memphis  somehow  granted 
indecent  power,  dark  suns  turning  these  children  of  sheltered  upbringing  into  suicidal  orgiasts. 

CONTEST  RULES:  Send  the  quotation,  the  name  of  the  author,  and  the  title  of  the  work,  together 
with  your  name  and  address,  to  Double  Acrostic  No.  45,  Harper's  Magazine,  666  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10012.  If  you  already  subscribe  to  Ha-rper's  Magazine,  please  include  a  copy  of  your  latest 
mailing  label.  Entries  must  be  received  by  Septeir.ber  8.  Senders  of  the  first  three  correct  solutions 
opened  at  random  will  receive  one-year  sr.'oscriptions  to  Harper's  Magazine.  The  solution  will  be 
printed  in  the  October  issue.  Winners  of  Doable  Acrostic  No.  43  (July)  are  Ed  Austin,  Morgantown, 
West  Virginia;  Mildred  S.  Russell,  E\a -sville,  Indiana;  Mrs.  B.  Clarkson,  La  Mesa,  California. 
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i 


PUZZLE 


See  10  Across 

by  E.  R.  Galli  and  Richard  Maltby  Jr. 


N. 


lone  of  the  clue  answers  are  to  be  entered  in 
the  diagram.  Consider  them  all  10  Across.  This  also 
explains  the  occasional  discrepancy  in  letter  counts. 

Diagram  entries  include  three  proper  nouns. 

The  solution  to  last  month's  puzzle  appears  on 
page  79. 


Across 

I.  Heavy  smokers?  Gosh,  cure  can  he  provided  (8) 
6.  Rough,  fast,  loud  man  (5) 

10.  Gold  recovery  with  a  certain  sensor  (7) 

11.  Hateful,  heartless  lug  (4) 

13.  He's  lying  in  back  of  bar.  .  .  (4) 

15.  ...  moving  spirits  so  lush  almost  gets  smashed  (5) 

17.  Reasons  for  Whitsundays,  peripherally  (4) 

18.  What  Formica  was  to  the  Romans . . .  somewhat  roman- 
tic  (3) 

19.  Some  transportation  is  managing  to  get  around  Univer- 
sity (6) 

21.  Faint.  .  .need  time  off  (3) 

23.  Superior  Greek  diner  (7) 

24.  Two-thirds  of  the  basement  room  (4) 

25.  Picnicked  but,  losing  heart,  ate  sparingly  (6) 
28.  Before  English  rip  us  off,  start  a  revolution?  (6) 

31.  Some  grass,  for  instance,  before  being  seen  in  California 
(6) 

32.  Directions:  sway  head  to  toe  (4) 

33.  Sail  loops  in  swell  almost  at  beginning  of  course,  coming 
about  (4) 

35.  Group  of  musicians  grooves  on  a  recording  (4) 

37.  Church,  or,  with  me  inside,  where  the  clergy  may  be 
situated  (5) 

38.  Republican  in  America's  frontier  to  win  with  difficulty 
(5) 

39.  Wildcat  for  last  of  oil,  upset  Neiv  York  Times  (4) 

40.  Northern  European  cut  back  night  deposits.'  (4) 

41.  A  yes,  or  a  bit  less  than  a  yes  (3) 

42.  Mention  station  being  heard  (4) 
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Down 

1.  Charred  fish  infused  with  a  brew  (6) 

2.  During  dance,  a  cheer  raised  for  the  old  tyrant  (7) 

3.  Fuel  left  left  left  here!  (4) 

4.  Spring  is  after  the  middle  of  March,  extending  to  the 
end  of  June  (4) 

5.  Drive  off  with  darting  pain,  losing  tee  (4) 

6.  Awfully  chaste,  cause  of  odor  in  one's  drawers?  (6) 

7.  Kind  of  punch — one  liter,  w-ithout  a  bit  of  w-hiskey  (3) 

8.  Herb's  peculiar  aura  includes  doubled  name  (6) 

9.  He's  lost  when  traveling,  takes  simple  lodgings  (7) 
12.  Only  Tylenol,  in  retrospect,  starts  this  way  (4) 

14.  Ministry  leader  changed  sides,  didn't  make  contact  (6) 
16.  It's  one  too  many  strokes  that  upsets  the  old  sailor  (5) 

19.  A  small  part  of  the  forest  is  diversified  in  scope  (5) 

20.  Card  game  one  plays  to  get  even,  with  North  in  lead  (8) 

21.  Blind  German  agreement  disrupted  oil  use.  . .  (8) 

22.  ...  precipitating  instruction  lacking  initiative  (7) 

26.  They're   having   rows   about ...  about    the   origins   of 
William  Shakespeare  (5) 

27.  Bachelor  set  the  price  to  take  the  heat  (4) 

29.  Babbles  like  a  brook:  "Slip-slurp"  (5) 

30.  In  large  .American  city,  rejecting  past  (4) 

33.  Took  the  heart  out  of  fellow  fellow  traveler?  (5) 

34.  How  Napoleon's  defeat  ended.  . .  with  British  facility? 
(3) 

35.  Bend  in  the  coastline  with  prominent  height  (5) 

36.  Dotes  foolishly. . .  it's  for  you  to  do  once  (5) 


C_yOnteSt  Rules:  Send  completed  diagram  with  name  and  address  to  "See  10  Across,"  Harper's  Magazine,  666  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10012.  If  you  alreaJv  subscribe  to  Harper's  Magazine,  please  include  a  copy  of  your  latest  mailing  label.  Senders  of  the  first  three 
correct  solutions  opened  at  i.indom  will  receive  one-year  subscriptions  to  Harper's  Magazine.  Winners'  names  will  be  printed  in  the  Novem- 
ber issue.  Winners  ot  the  Ju!v  puzzle,  "Birds/Bees,"  are  Virginia  Bell,  Sudhur>',  Massachusetts;  Phil  Potter,  Coralville,  Iowa;  and  E.  Muz- 
quiz,  Syracuse,  New  York. 
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A  DRUNKARD'S  PROGRESS 

AA  and  the  Sobering  Strength  of  Myth 

By  ''Elpenor' 

FALL  ASCENDANT 

Reveries  of  an  Autumn  Amorist 

By  Donald  Hall 

LOST  IN  ANOTHER  HONDURAS 
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Do  your  lead  banks 
also  lead  the  way 
in  public  finance? 


As  one  of  the  lead  banks  for 
McDonald's  Corporarion,  Bankers 
Trust  has  facilitated  the  company's 
expansion  in  the  Far  East  and 
Europe  with  various  credit  facilities 
and  innovative  financing  structures. 
We  also  provide  a  wide  range  of 
merchant  banking  services, 
such  as  corpxjrate  trust, 
Eurosecurities 
underwriting 
and  swaps. 


If  credit  is  about  all  you 
can  expect  from  your  lead 
banks,  perhaps  it's  time  to  con- 
sider changing  one  of  them. 
To  a  merchant  bank. 
To  Bankers  Trust. 

Merchant  banking  com- 
bines the  lending  capability 
and  breadth  of  non-credit 
services  of  a  commercial 
bank  with  the  interme- 
diary skills  and  entre- 
preneurial spirit  of  an 
investment  bank. 
With  over  $52 
billion  in  assets,  we 
supply  credit  in  all  its 
many  forms. 

But  because  mer- 
chant banking  adds 
investment  bank- 
ing capabilities 
to  our  commer- 
cial banking 
strengths. 


we  provide  our  corporate 
customers  with  far  more  than 
credit. 

Our  skills  extend  to  the 
capital  markets,  to  money, 
securities  and  currency  trad- 
ing, to  mergers  and  acquisi- 
tions, Eurosecurities,  and  yes, 
to  public  finance. 

Last  year,  Bankers  Trust 
served  as  managing  under- 
writer or  sales  agent  for  $6  bil- 
lion of  negotiated  tax-exempt 
financings  for  255  issuers. 

It's  our  wide  range  of  ser- 
vices in  so  many  areas  that  has 
helped  make  us  a  lead  bank  for 
so  many  corporations.  That's 
because  the  financial  needs  of 
the  modem  corporation  are    ' 
complex  and  interrelated. 
Such  needs  almost  invariably 
require  cross-disciplinary  skills 
on  the  part  of  a  lead  banker. 

Among  the  many  services 
we  offer: 


Bankers  Thist  does. 


Global  Operating  and 
Information  Services,  As  a 

world  leader  in  electronic 
funds  transfer,  Bankers  Trust 
moves  over  $  100  billion  each 
day  for  our  international  cus- 
tomers. In  the  U .  S. ,  we  also 
provide  innovative  cash  man- 
agement services  to  major 
corporations  and  financial 
institutions. 

Lease  financing.  We 
arranged  and  closed  lease 
financings  of  $2.5  billion  in 
equipment  value  of  big  ticket 
transactions  last  year.  For 
three  straight  years,  we've 
arranged  more  leveraged  leases 
than  any  other  institution. 

Swaps.  Bankers  Trust  is 
a  universally  acknowledged 
market  leader  in  the  intricate 
world  of  currency  and  inter- 
est rate  swaps.  Our  team 
of  specialists  in  New  York, 
London,  Tokyo,  Hong  Kong 


and  Toronto  completes  an 
average  of  five  deals 
every  day. 

Futures.  Our 
affiliate,  BT  Futures 
Corp.,  is  a  leader 
in  the  interest 
rate,  currency 
and  precious 
metals 
futures 
markets, 
and  executes 
hedging  strate- 
gies for  major  corporations 
and  financial  institutions 
worldwide. 

Today,  any  lead  bank 
worthy  of  its  position  should 
be  able  to  deliver  not  just  a  few 
of  these  services  but  every  one 
of  them.  Which  is  why  so  many 
corporations  have  chosen  our 
bank  as  one  of  their  lead  banks. 
Bankers  Trust. 


In  1985,  Bankers  Trust  served  as 
managing  underwriter  for  three 
tax-exempt  financings  for  the  Duke 
University  Hospital  Project,  total- 
ing $126  million.  Liquidity  facilities 
for  Duke  were  also  provided  by 
the  bank. 


DBankerslrust  Company 

Merchant  bankir^,  worldwide. 


Space:The  Last  Frontier 


In  1957,  the  Soviet  Union  succeeded  in 
placing  in  earth  orbit  Sputnik  I.  the  world's 
first  man-made  satellite.  A  second  sputnik 
soon  followed.  Then  the  Soviets  placed 
the  first  man  in  space  and  the  first  woman 
in  space. 

America's  space  attempts  at  the  time  fre- 
quently ended  in  failure.  Rockets  exploded  on 
the  launch  pad  or  in  midair. 

These  were  dark  days  for  America's  space 
program. 

They  were  made  bright  through  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  many  dedicated  men  and  women 
in  government,  industry,  and  academia.  Because 
of  them,  America  went  from  being  a  dark  horse 
in  the  space  race  to  becoming  the  front-runner. 

In  1961,  Alan  Shepard  became  the  first 
American  to  go  into  space  on  a  15-minute  sub- 
orbital flight  in  his  Freedom  7  space  capsule. 

In  1962,  John  Glenn  became  the  first  Ameri- 
can to  go  into  earth  orbit. 

Six  years  and  five  months  later,  on  July  20, 
1969,  Neil  Armstrong  and  Edwin  Aldrin,  Jr. 
became  the  first  men  to  leave  footprints  on  the 
moon. 

These  achievements  did  not  come  to  pass 
without  tragedy  In  1967.  astronauts  Virgil 
Grissom,  Edward  White  and  Roger  Chaffee 
died  in  an  Apollo  spacecraft  fire  during  pre- 
launch  activities. 

The  crew  of  Apollo  13  barely  escaped  a 
similar  fate  during  an  emergencv  that 


began  207 ,000  miles  from  earth . 

America's  space  efforts  continued.  There 
were  six  successful  moon  landings  in  all.  There 
was  also  Sky  lab,  America's  first  manned  orbit- 
ing space  station. .  .the  Apollo-Soyuz  rendez- 
vous and  docking. .  .and  Voyager  I  which  has 
gone  beyond  Jupiter  and  Saturn  and  will 
encounter  Neptune  in  1989. 

There  were  also  the  Landsat  satellite  series 
which  have  been  invaluable  in  locating  mineral 
resources.  sur\eying  crops,  and  mapping. .  .the 
Mariner  probes  to  investigate  Mercury  and 
Venus. .  .the  two  Viking  spacecraft  which  soft- 
landed  on  Mars  in  1976..  .and communication 
satellites  to  link  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

These  successful  space  ventures  came  dur- 
ing years  of  seemingly  uninterrupted  success. 
These  were  the  years  \\  hen  America  became  a 
space-faring  nation. 

Then  tragedy  struck.  Earlier  this  year  the 
space  shuttle  Challenger  exploded  shortly  after 
lift-off,  killing  the  seven  astronauts  on  board. 
The  Challenger  dhaster  was  accompanied 
by  the  explosion  of  two  unmanned  Titans 
and  a  Delta  rocket. 

Leadership  in  space  can  advance  knowledge 
of  the  universe,  fortify  our  national  resolve, 
and  enrich  the  spirit  of  our  times. 

We  need  to  be  careful  as  we  venture  into 
space.  We  need  not  be  timid. 

The  Challenger  is  gone.  The  challenge 
continues. 
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LETTERS 


Art  for  Whose  Sake? 

Responding  to  Jacques  Banun's  es- 
say "A  Surfeit  of  Art"  [Harper's  Maga- 
zine, July]  is  a  bit  like  tr\ing  to  touch 
up  the  paint  on  a  house  that's  already 
collapsing  under  its  own  weight.  To 
paraphrase  Mae  West,  "So  much  stu- 
pidity, so  little  time .  .  ." 

On  the  most  fundamental  level, 
Barzun's  circuitous  logic  turns  upon  it- 
self— the  piece  is  an  exercise  in  self- 
refutation.  First  he  sheds  a  tew  liberal 
crocodile  tears  about  the  lamentable 
disparity  between  the  current  over- 
abundance of  art — an  indisputable 
phenomenon — and  the  meager  pub- 
lic resources  available  to  support  it. 
But  this  is  just  rope-a-dope  for  his 
sucker  punch.  The  "glut"  of  creativ- 
ity, he  writes,  exists  rather  astonish- 
ingly in  spite  ot  the  lack  oi  public  sup- 
port. But  his  way  oi  getting  rid  of  the 
"glut"?  To  reduce  public  support  for 
artists.  How  could  artists  possibly  be 
discouraged  from  making  art  by  a  re- 
duction in  public  funding,  since  the 
vast  majority  of  them,  according  to 
Banun  himself,  are  not  receiving  any 
funds  in  the  first  place?  Barzun  should 
read  his  own  writing:  earlier  in  his  es- 
say he  complains  that  budget  cuts  and 
rising  costs  have  not  caused  artists  to 
"give  up  the  business,"  to  use  his  re- 
vealing phrase.  Here,  at  least,  Barrun 
is  right:  artists  do  not  give  up,  simply 
because  what  they  do  is  not  a  business 
at  all,  but  a  life-project  they  persist  in 
irrespective  of  the  ha'pennies  bureau- 
crats bestow  or  withhold. 

But  illogic  is  the  least  of  Barzun's 

Harper's  Magazine  ueicomes  Letters  to  the 
Editor.  Short  letters  are  more  likely  to  be  pub- 
lished, and  all  letters  are  sitbject  to  editing. 
Letters  mwst  be  typed  double-spaced;  volume 
predtddes  irxdividual  acknou)ledgment. 


problems,  among  which  I  count  a  cu- 
rious form  of  retrograde  monarch  ism 
augmented  by  terminal — and  some- 
what less  than  conscionable — snooti- 
ness.  After  much  whining  about  the 
terrihing  richness  and  diversity  of 
American  creativity,  which  he  seems 
to  feel  is  out  to  persecute  him  person- 
ally, he  finally  forks  over  the  payoff. 
To  whom  would  he  grant  the  vast 
sums  currently  stolen  from  unwitting 
taxpayers  by  so  many  greedy  artists? 
Why,  to  "institutions  of  the  highest 
caliber,"  which  "struggle  to  keep  alive 
the  masterworks  of  the  past,"  to  "pub- 
lic institutions — museums  .  .  .  opera 
houses,  orchestras,  theaters.  .  .  ." 
What  he  means,  of  course,  is  institu- 
tions frequented  by  people  "of  the 
highest  caliber,"  institutions  which 
today,  as  ever  before,  receive  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  public  arts 
funds,  this  for  the  simple,  rather  em- 
barrassingly prosaic  reason  that  they 
are  operated  by  the  wealthy  and  for 
the  wealthy  (as  are  the  foundations, 
both  public  and  private,  that  support 
them  so  handsomely). 

Pity  these  helpless  giants,  cries  the 
impassioned  Barzun;  they  are  forced  to 
"sell  books,  facsimiles  of  art  objects, 
cuft  links.  .  .  ."  Pity  the  Boston  Athe- 
naeum, which  must  "let  out  its  prem- 
ises for  the  filming  of  The  Bostonians." 
Pity  "the  galleries  of  the  Phillips  Col- 
lection," which  "can  be  rented  for  the 
evening  for  $5,000." 

1  do  not  doubt  that  the  gigantic  mu- 
seums, opera  houses,  and  symphonies 
need  money.  For  one  thing,  they  need 
a  lot  of  money  to  pay  for  swollen,  top- 
heavy  administrative  staffs  full  of  bu- 
reaucrats hired  to  write  grants  to  subsi- 
dize their  own  salaries,  salaries  paid 
them  for  writing  grants.   And  they 
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mwl  inoncv  tor  the  ih>1i,s1h\1  m.irliU' 
which  provides  rhiit  satisfying,  expen- 
sive dick  under  the  heels  ot  iipper- 
iniddle-class  art  patrons  workinj^  kiii 
^uilr  over  tlieir  inateriahstic  lives,  te- 
tishiiing  art  they've  been  condituined 
to  tetishize,  and  romanticizing  (as 
Barzun  does)  the  misery  and  poverty 
i>(  dead  artists  who  were  pt>or,  as  their 
counterparts  today  are  poor. 

To  those  artists  who  would  liave  to 
give  up  their  occasional  ^nvnt  pennies 
to  keep  the  Met  and  Lincoln  Center 
in  chandeliers,  Barzun  i)tters  the  sup- 
port lit  a  stern  uncle,  a  wise  priest  with 
a  grim  sermi>n:  "It  they  also  have 
stamina,  let  them  attempt  a  profes- 
sional career.  They  will  face  a  life  oi 
solitary  toil  and  repeated  di.sappoint- 
ment,  of  problematic  reward  and  fitful 
success.  .  .  ."  And  tor  you,  Mr.  Bar- 
zun, a  great  unwashed  "Thank  you, 
Massa!"  from  those  artists— artists 
barely  able  to  make  the  rent  but  happy 
to  flourish,  as  he  puts  it,  "quietly,  lo- 
cally, with  no  thought  of  wider  recog- 
nition," because  they  know  they  suffer 
in  a  great  cause,  the  cause  of  keeping 
massive,  sprawling  bureaucracies  from 
having  to  resort  to  fund-raisers,  the 
cause  of  keeping  officials  at  the  Met 
from  soiling  their  white  gloves  with 
m.iil-order  catalogues. 

"And  1  mean  support,"  booms  the 
boldly  righteous  Reverend  Barzun, 
"not  meager  help  after  periodic  an- 
guish and  pleading."  Heaven  forbid 
one  of  these  huge  institutions  should 
actually  have  to  ask  for  its  millions. 
And  here's  the  clincher:  "The  rest  of 
their  needs  should  be  fully  met,  so  as 
to  free  them  for  their  work  and  take 
them  out  of  petty  commerce." 
Chrysler,  are  you  listening?  Hire  this 
guy  before  Lockheed  f^els  to  him.  This 
guy  would  lobby  for  a  Krupp  bailout  in 
the  Knesset.  After  all,  surely  these  gi- 
gantic institutions,  with  their  pha- 
lanxes of  publicists,  P. R.  directors, 
and  grant  writers,  should  not  be  forced 
to  compete  with  galleries,  theaters, 
and  the  swarms  of  voracious,  parasitic 
individual  artists  who  prey  so  relent- 
lessly on  the  public  purse. 

Barzun's  view  of  the  art  world  is  as 
anti-competitive  and  un-American  a 
view  as  one  is  likely  to  see.  By  redi- 
recting to  the  biggest  institutions 
what  little  arts  money  they  don't  al- 
ready get,  he  would  create  a  state-run 


cultural  mono|ioly,  ,ible  to  brnig  to 
the  urban  upper  classes  the  pious,  out- 
dated works  of  art  that  the  New  York 
Ti??if.s's  critics  have  told  them  to  ob- 
sess on.  C^nce  elevated  above  what 
Barzun  calls  "petty  commerce"  (read: 
American  life),  these  institutions 
would  in  their  genteel  way  beci)me 
even  more  monolithic,  and  the  genu- 
inely democratic  pluralism  of  Ameri- 
can culture  would  be  safely  wiped  out. 

But  what  is  perhaps  most  astonish- 
ing is  not  Barzun's  reactionary  prig- 
gishness  but  his  breathtaking  igno- 
rance of  what  art  is.  The  wonderful 
institutional  bailout  he  .so  glowingly 
describes  can  be  financed  only  if  indi- 
vidual artists  abandon  "the  whole 
business  of  full-scale  public  exhibition 
and  performance."  As  if  getting  your 
work  to  the  public  was  anything  other 
than  what  matters.  Art,  dear  Barzun, 
is  communicalion  (look  it  up):  a  cre- 
ative act  doesn't  exist  as  art  until  it  is 
exhibited  or  perforined. 

Surely  the  crowning  orange  rind  on 
this  intellectual  garbage  .scow  is  this 
noxious  beauty:  "High  art  is  meant  for 
rare  festivals.  .  .  ."  Not  for  television, 
or  for  movies,  or  for  records,  or  for  any 
of  the  forms  of  the  mass  media,  mind 
you;  not  for  the  schools,  parks, 
churches,  streets,  or  any  of  the  other 
places  in  which  poor  Barzun  is  tor- 
mented by  dread  Art;  not  for  any- 
where, in  short,  where  large  numbers 
of  people  can  get  at  it.  No,  art  is 
meant  only  for  "rare  festivals,"  unre- 
peatable occasions  at  which  the  audi- 
ence is  limited  and  thus  perhaps  can 
consist  of  the  elite  and  the  cognoscen- 
ti, festivals  at  which  these  anointed 
can  together  breathe  the  rarefied  air  of 
the  values  they  .share — and  do  not 
.share  with  tho.se  who.se  festivals  are, 
in  a  word,  common.  As  for  the  latter: 
let  them  eat  Michael  Jack.son,  Barbara 
Cartland,  and  MacGyver.  After  all, 
they  like  it,  right.' 

Michael  Peppe 

San  Francisco,  (Jalif. 

In  Canada  we  have  an  arts  and  cul- 
ture industry  with  an  estimated  annu- 
al worth  of  $9  billion.  It  has  been  des- 
ignated an  "industry"  by  the  federal 
government,  which  subsidizes  it,  aid- 
ed and  abetted  by  provincial  and  mu- 
nicipal governments  and,  to  a  lesser 
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M  liinr  N.il  I  X  C 

Ski  Chnmplrjn 

Olynipli  Sllvi'r  Mi-dnilM 

World  Cup  Wliinvt 


Scientific  Study  Ranks 
NordicTrack  #1 

In  tests  of  exercise  efficiency  at  a  major 
university,  NordicTrack  burned  more 
calories  and  provided  greater  aerobic 
workouts. 

Rank  of  Exercise  Efficiency 

1.  NordicTrack  X-C  Ski  Exerciser 

2.  An  Exercise  Bike 

3.  A  Rowing  Machine 

4.  A  Shuffle-Type  Ski  Exerciser 

NordicTrack's  tiujlicr  oxyqi.'n  usayo  tost 
scores  show  that  more  muscU;  mass  is 
involved  in  the  exercise  and  more 
calories  are  being  burned. 

It's  Only  Logical  that 
NordicTrack  Would  Get 
the  Highest  Scores 

•  because  NordicTrack  is  more  complete 
than  an  Exercise  Bike. 

Adds  important  upper  body  exercise. 
Provides  more  uniform  leg  muscle 
usage. 

•  because  NordicTrack  is  more  thorough 
than  a  Rowing  Machine. 
NordicTrack's  resistance  is  proportioned 
according  to  the  individual  muscle 
strength- no  major  muscles  are  over- 
stressod  or  under-worked. 

•  because  NordicTrack  has  inertia! 
resistance  not  available  on  a 
Shuffle-Type  Ski  Exerciser. 

Other  ski  exercisi;r'.  use  less  efficient 
frictional  resistance  with  a  resulting 
calisthenics-like  feeling.  NordicTrack's 
unique  flywheel  resistance  for  a  life-like 
feeling  of  smoothness  and  continuity 
is  matched  only  by  real  r,kiing 

Burns  Up  To  600  Calories  per 
20  Minute  Workout 

Free  Brochure.  Call 

800-328-5888 


Miniii.-.i.liif.l.'  M»  1/1(1/ 


Mordiclrack 

>     W  ■  •    fOI  l')B6 

141HA  Jonathan  Blvd.  N.,  Chaska,  MN  55318 


Up  from  the  Cradle 
of  Jazz 

New  Orleans  Music  Since 
World  War  II 
jason  Berry,  Jonathan  Foose, 
and  Tad  Jones 

An  intimate  history  of  New 
Orleans  music  from  Fats 
Domino  and  the  eccentric 
piano  genius  Professor  Long- 
hair to  jazz  trumpeter  Wynton 
Marsaiis.  Illustrated  with  85 
photographs  $35.00  cloth; 
$15.95  paper 
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The  University 

of  Georgia  Press 

Athens,  Georgia  30602 


The  Island  of  the  Dead 

The  story  of  a  household 
cloi.stered  from  the  outside 
world,  of  a  family  wracked  by 
a  desire  for  death  and  terror  at 
the  thought  of  bodily  decay. 


By  the  Brazilian  Novelist 
Lya  Luft  $B.95 

Translated  bv  Carmen  Chares 
McClendon  and  Betty  lean  Craige 
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The  University 
of  Georgia  Press 

.\thens,  Georgia  30602 


''A  brilliant  work  of  rediscorer^r 


111  the  ordinary',  sometimes  painful  e.xperiences  of  Wallace  Stevens's 
middle-class  life,  a  gifted  scholar  finds  the  roots  of  his  strikini^^jy  oriajnal 
poetry.  "At  last,  a  wonderfully  swiipathetic  bioj^raphy  that  returns  Wallace 
Stevens  to  the  person  he  actually  was.  .Wore  than  any  other  hook,  this  one 
brings  out  the  immense  difficulties  over  which  he  triumphed  in  the  blisses 
of  his  ima<.^inalion." — Alfred  Kiizi if 

"Not  since  W.J.  Bate's  book  on  Keats  has  a  writer  so  profoundly  read  the 
life  of  a  poet  with  all  of  the  creative  power  that  his  poetry  itself  demands." 

— John  Holbiider 


WALIACE 
STEVENS 

c^  ^BIOGRAPHY 

THE  EARLY  YR^S, 

1879-1923 

JOAN  RICHARDSON 

With  32  pages  of  photographs 
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but  important  extent,  by  the  corpo- 
rate constituency.  People  within  the 
industry — visual  artists,  wTiters,  ac- 
tors, dancers,  orchestral  musicians, 
and  the  like — are,  in  government 
terms,  "cultural  workers."  Harold 
Rosenberg  had  a  phrase  for  the  kind  of 
artist  Canada  has  produced:  "a  techni- 
cian of  the  regime." 

As  an  industn,-,  our  culture  and  arts 
are  subject  to  regulations,  systems, 
and  procedures  common,  in  certain 
respects,  to  all  industries:  standards  of 
excellence  are  measurable  and  predi- 
cated on  profit;  the  beneficiaries  of 
government  and  corporate  largesse 
are,  in  the  mam,  the  most  businesslike 
arts  organizations  and  the  most  busi- 
nesslike artistically  mclmed  individ- 
uals; and,  to  advance  the  measuring 
process  and  gauge  the  potential  of  art- 
ists and  administrators,  a  great  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  university  degrees. 

On  the  throne  of  our  arts  and  cul- 
ture industry  is  the  Canada  Council, 
an  "arm's-length"  funding  agency.  It 
was  created  by  an  act  o{  Parliament  in 
1957  and  modeled  after  the  Arts  Coun- 
cil ot  Britam,  which  was  established 
eleven  years  earlier.  The  Canada 
Council  IS  supported  by  the  federal 
government  to  the  tune  of  approxi- 
mately $72  million  annually,  but  it 
also  is  rich  in  investments  and  endow- 
ments from  private  sources. 

The  council  sets  stringent,  indus- 
trylike standards  and,  not  surprising- 
ly, rewards  institutions  and  individ- 
uals according  to  their  ability  to 
conform  to  those  standards.  Adminis- 
trative staffs  of  theater  and  dance 
companies,  orchestras,  opera  houses, 
museums,  and  art  galleries  spend  long, 
tedious  hours  and  expend  consider^- 
able  mental  energy  contriving  ways  to  ' 
wrest  the  utmost  money  from  this 
funding  agency.  The  same  holds  true 
for  individual  artists,  part-time  visual 
artists  and  writers  particularly — the 
majority  oi  whom  have  well-paying 
jobs  in  universities,  community  col- 
leges, advertising  agencies,  design  stu- 
dios, government  departments,  and  so 
forth.  If  they  are  smart,  they  can  pick 
up  as  much  as  $50,000  in  grants  in  a 
given  year,  to  spend  in  any  way  they 
please. 

The   Canada  Council   has   never 

made  any  bones  about  the  fact  that  it 

Continued  on  page  74 
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In  f\>lirus  Mofhiii^v;  is  voiUjiMpriMev 

lVni,\tmn  PiM.u'lt 


I 


tvMw  \vl\.»t  I  oai\  SCO  anvl  lvo.\i  v^t  tl\o 
n.itivMi's  IViWiVnUu'  politicianv  this 
iuitunu\,  It  soonis  il\.\t  nvost  ot  thoiw 
Wvnikl  i,ut>oi  Iv  IvopuMuMivs.  v^omo 
wh.u  lvl,»u\llv  thov  h.no  vlis^vnoivvl 
\vl\.u  the  vv^tors  U'.univl  .i>  loj^i;  iV,»;o  as 
U>o8  n.\n\olv,  ih.u  tl\o  lVn\o«,i.niv 
r.iitv  cm  tvHi  iMsilv  Iv  V  onluM\l  w  ul\  ,1 
cripplovl  lvi:,i;.<r  oi  ,i  \.u,u\i  loi 

li\  Nt,)ivl\  ot  l^^'^"',  ,1  miiubiM  ol  .m\ 
lous  pi>litui,\ns  vM!;,>ni.i\l  iliv-  1\muv> 
kUti*.  I  o.uIoinImp  (.\niiuil  ,is  ,<n  .inii 
vK>tO    to    tl\0    PlMUvHUtU     N.ition.il 

(^"oininittiw    \\\c  >.vMUi\utt<\'   ii-iuK-vl 
to  .iNSvHiato  it.solt  with  ilu-  i',iii-\  ,iiu  v's 
ot  iwiiuMitios  anvl  ilu'  oKl  liui-  IiIhi.iI 
ihi'tiMK  that  hail  doni-  no  tmu  1\  Jam 
a>^o  tv>  till"  paitv  in  tl\i"  pu-.sulrniial 
cUvtions  ot    1^>,';,    1'>S0,   an.l    l^'SI 
Ohvunish  It  had  lo>t  loiuli  with  tlu- 
pliitoiialK  .vpiiit  ol  tho  tiMU-N.  aiul  ihi- 
lUMuliri   IVnuviats  \vanti\l  an  uiro 
lo,uu  al  waivliohi-  Mi;nil\  ini;  ihiii  .uii\ 
al  in  a  luou'  i-\i  Iumva-  iu-ii;hh>>ihooil 
1  ho  loimvil  iiMuiii\l   1 -lO  I  \'iuo 
iiatK    otluohoKliM>    ^aln^'n^,   them 
v^onators   k,lou\    Nnnn,    l^uli-n,    .iiul 
tMnlcs   as    wril    .IS    Kri'i  I'Si-nl  at  i\  IN 
Wrlv;ht  aiul  t,  iipli.iuii  ^  .uul  .iskoi,!  it 
soil  why  tlu-  paitv  lai  Im\1  a  lohi-ivnt 
thoorv  ol  what  it  wants  .iml  Ivlu'vrs. 
All  .ii;uH\l  ih.K  [\\c\  \\aA  Io  shill  lluii 
iloi  II  iiu-  sr\  ii.iL  I'lupass  points  lo  I  hr 
ll^hl,  inn  ii  w.iMi'i  imim\liati-l\  i  Ir.n 
how    (his    was    lo    1h"    ai\ umplisluvl 
W'hai  I  aiululalrs  shoiikl  the  parly  en 


vKmm-"    What    villains    ..\iulvl    u    vlo 
nvMiiuo"  \\l\at  issvios  sluMiKl  u  suhiwit 
to  tho  vliMsu>n  v^l  tho  v^pinu^n  px>lls,' 
Was  It  still  v.omvt  l\>  ask  Sulnov  Poi 
t  KM  tv>  (.linnov vM'  oust  a  vv>tc  i\)^ail^st  tho 
homb,'  Was  it  sale  lo  ilnvo  a  BNtW 
aiul  tvavl  tho  N'ou'  I\«'Pi(/>Ik\'  In  tho  vim 
!;ioi  v]uartoi>  ol  rittsl>»u>;h,  voiikl  hai 
toiulois  ho  roliovl  upon  tv^  pour  a  do 
ooiM  ulass  v>t  whito  wuvo? 

Suoh  toiiihlo  viiiostioi>s  always  hayo 
vlistuilwl  tho  vvMnloit  vM  tho  nv>iiyoaii\ 
luhos,  ai\vl  Ttw  sviu*  tho  oovinoil's  ilo 
lilvi,ituM\s  oatisovl  svMUo  o{  tho  mom 
hois  to  ihmk  sorivuisly  ahoiii  v  han,mi\g 
ihoii  tailvMs.  In  Aiimisl  tho  ooiin*.  il  to 
loasoil  a  pioliminaiy  skotoh  »>l  its  lo 
\  isovl  ima^o.  hut  on  loadiUK  ilu'  nows 
p  ipoi  Jispalohv's  liom  W'ashim^ion,  ii 
iHiimod  lv>  \\\c  ihai   iho  mow    Iimo  i>t 
miolK-otual  Aw  ^o»h1,s,  allhoui'.h  i  vm 
lainh  aJmuahlo  m  its  intontuMi,  still 
Lu  koJ   iho   piv>poi    Uopuhlu  .in   slvlo 
Iho   oilov  I    w.is   soniohow    \oo   o.aiuh 
,iiul  U'o  now.  .IS  il  iho  >>pinions  h.ul 
hoon  tv>o  lovonlh   .iiviuiiovl  liv>iu  tho 
h.ihoivl.ishois  ,it  |\t\H>kll\)is  ot  the  As 
pvMi  Insi iiiito. 

■As  was  to  ho  oxpooloil,  iho  oouiu  il 
omhiavOil,  as  oai'oih  and  stiaii.;htloi 
w.iully  as  tho  Roai;an  .Administiation 
h.ul  vKmio,  tho  loot  ol  M.immon,  Iho 
inomhots  piolosM\l  thom.sohos  hoiokl 
hy  tho  svUK-akiiifis  ol  oonsv  lonoo  .uul 
shov  kod  hy  tho  thioadhaio  uloalism 
ih.ii  iho  IViuooniiu  r.iiiN  has  hoon 
wo,lllll^;oyot'slnoo  thovl.ivsol  tho  Now 
hoal.  Ihoy  suppoitoil  f;o\oiniuoni 
vloiof'.iilation,  lavoioJ  losti.iints  on 
(oieign  Uadc  anil  tho  easing  ol  the  ivn- 


titni.vt  laws,  hlamovl  tho  ovHintiyV  nus 
IvMtunes  nvM  \M\ly  on  tho  oapitahstv  in 
Wall  Snoot  hut  .ilsvN  vM\  tho  viixVvl  aiul 
sk^thk^l  tho  lal\>i  iinivM\s,  »x\  ai\tovl  tho 
t\M\\ai\tu   .ind  misohioyvnis  i\vm\soi\so 
aK^ut  taking  li\>m  tho  tuh  to  jjiyo  lv> 
tho  pv>v>i,  i^noiwl  tho  lattuois,  and  al 
liovl   thoiu.sohos  with   tho   oiuioptx" 
nouual  Koaifvliiik  saul  lo  ho  in  \o>juo 
iUWvMXji  tho  ov>untiy"s  wvalthivi  lo.il  os 
late  opoiatois,  .A  low  ol  iho  moio  o\ 
oitahlo  momhois  ollou\l  tho  lovkloss 
sufjjiostiv^n  that  salaiios  soiwohvwy  ho 
ovM\nov  tOvlt«Hompotoiuo,othoi  mom 
hvMs,  o\ on  m>iio  i.iviu  .il,  wont  sv<  lai  as 
lo  .say  that  loiiiovl  n>ip»Mato  osovii 
ti\os  shoiiKl  loiloit  thou  ponsiv>ns  il, 
.illvM    ihoii    vK'p.iiluu'    .uul   hoi  .UISO   >>l 
ihv'ii  I. Ill  1110  lo  pio\  ulo  lv>i  »\  oiki.stin^ 
piospviiiN,  ihvu  iiMup.inios  Iv'll  upon 
h.iul  I  linos    Won-  oithoi  \A  tho.so  tw\i 
iiiK  s  1(1  ho  .ippliod  (o  IViuvHialu  ol 
liv  oh>>klois,  ol  V  oiiiso,  .ill  >>l  iho  V  >nin 
V  il  nuiuhois  wv>uKl  ho  ohlivjovl  lo  sook 
|oh  uii.iiiunp,  ^posslhly  as  shoil  ouloi 
vv>oksV  hill   ilu-  nowsp,ip»-is  thouoju 
lulh     oinillod    ,in\     dislospootUll    to 
in. Ilk',  on  iho  pomi 

M.is,  lis  no  oasy  triok  lo  moiyo  to> 
iho  iiohi  ol  r,it  Kohoitson  oi  tho  I  Ion 
tai'.i'  loiiiul.ilion     lo  .innoiiiuo  one';* 
intontion    to   i.iko    inilii.m    lopiisals 
a^ait\st  any  weak  oi  iiupovoiishod  na 
lion  that   stands  in   tho  vyay  ol   tho 
\inoiK  an  li^iht  ls|-;ood,  lousing;  |inno 
ISIU  (I0l\»lnis«  oill  ol    lod>l\  Koosi-volt's 
disio\'oiy  ol   I  iih.i   ,!■■   ".1   ,t;ood,    s.ilo 
moiiaio"),    hill    iho    soniiiiioni    iMi't 
now  onou^'.h  to  iinpioss  tho  luovlia, 
Nor  is  II  NUllioioiU  to  pntiul.so  the  dl.s 
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Every  quality  diamond  of  a 
carat  or  more  is  one  of  natures  rarest 
and  most  exquisite  phenomena— 
with  more  fire,  more  sparkle  and 
scintillation. 

Each  is  a  visible  reflection  of 
you.  Unique  in  all  the  world. 


FIGHT  FIRE  WITH  FIRE. 

possessmg  four  characteristics  that 
set  it  apart  forever.  They  are  called 
the  4C:  s :  Cut;  Color,  Clarity  and 
Carat-weight.  These  determine  the 
value  of  a  diamond  — and  to  an 
astonishing  degree,  the  beauty  and 
value  of  your  jewelry. 


Your  jeweler  is  the  expert 
where  diamonds  are  concerned. 
His  knowledge  can  help  make  the 
acquisition  of  a  quality  diamond 
of  a  carat  or  more  the  beautiful, 
rewarding  experience  it  should  be. 

A  diamond  is  forever. 


'  ;ic  :!ng  shown  features 
q,i.ility  diamond  of  2  carats. 


A  QUALlTi'  DIAMOND  OF  A  CARAT  OR  MORE. 
A  FIRE  RARELY  SEEN. 
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-\e  rare  fire  of  quality  diamonds 
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mantling  ot  the  tew  social  pro^jrams 
that  survived  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion's aiito-ilii'fe.  Already  acciistcnned 
to  the  ruin  ot  widows  and  orphans,  the 
electorate  yearns  tor  measures  consid- 
erably more  dramatic. 

I'm  afraid  that  the  Democratic  Par- 
ty hasn't  come  quite  far  enough  along 
its  pilgrim's  road  to  moral  reawaken- 
ing. Over  the  course  of  the  next  year 
I'm  sure  that  wiser  and  hetter-paid 
consultants  will  come  up  with  grander 
designs,  but  for  the  moment  I  can 
think  of  at  least  three  gestures  likely  to 
assure  a  still  suspicious  public  that  the 
party — at  long  last  and  after  much  tra- 
vail— has  moved  into  the  better  part 
of  town. 

1.  Nominate  Richard  Nixon  as  the 
Democratic  candidate  in  the  1988 
presidential  election.  Clearly  the  man 
is  capable  of  miraculous  transforma- 
tions, and  for  the  right  price  I  expect 
he  would  consider  presenting  himself 
in  the  costume  of  yet  another  "new 
Nixon."  He  commands  the  respect  of 
most  of  the  world's  dictators  and  en- 
joys a  high  degree  of  name  recogni- 
tion among  voters  over  the  age  of  for- 
ty-five. Last  spring  in  San  Francisco 
he  received  a  standing  ovation  from 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  a  sign  as  certain  as  a 
voice  from  heaven  that  his  politics  re- 
main perfectly  tuned  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  age.  Best  of  all,  the  man  could 
win. 

2.  Recognize  the  Soviet  Union  as 
the  nation's  newest  friend  and  truest 
ally.  Just  as  the  Republicans  have  long 
understood  that  the  best  foreign  poli- 
cy follows  the  lines  of  commercial  in- 
terest and  racial  suspicion,  so  the 
Democrats  can  announce  that  sooner 
or  later  it  will  come  down  to  a  matter 
of  the  Occident  against  the  Orient.  If 
Japanese  money  and  technology  ar- 
range a  joint  venture  with  the  Chi- 
nese market.  Western  civilization  can 
look  forward  to  a  century  of  bankrupt- 
cy, humiliation,  and  defeat.  Both  the 
Russians  and  the  Americans  profess  a 
materialist  faith  in  progress  and  grant 
the  supremacy  of  bureaucratic  proce- 
dure to  the  unstable  lurchings  of  the 
unaffiliated  human  imagination.  Any 
savings  of  money  brought  about  by  the 
reduced  manufacture  of  weapons  can 
be  distributed  as  gifts  to  American 
citizens  earning  over  $100,000  a  year. 


3.  Detine  the  poor  as  works  of  art. 
Nobody  ever  knows  what  to  do  with 
the  poor.  For  years  the  Democrats 
squandered  enormous  sums  on  the 
dream  of  social  justice.  The  Republi- 
cans haven't  done  much  better.  They 
have  tried  to  render  the  poor  invisible 
by  ignoring  their  presence  and  closing 
down  their  access  to  education  and 
medical  care,  but  the  poor  have  ne- 
glected to  vanish.  They  still  can  be 
seen  through  the  windows  of  limou- 
sines, cluttering  the  sidewalks  and 
taking  up  too  much  space  in  the  parks. 

The  Democratic  Leadership  Coun- 
cil might  profit  by  the  example  of  the 
artist  Christo.  Christo  wraps  large  ob- 
jects in  cloth  or  plastic,  thus  impart- 
ing to  otherwise  ordinary  things  the 
value  of  transient  masterpieces.  He 
wrapped  a  bridge  in  Paris  and  a  prom- 
ontory in  Australia,  and  for  all  I  know 
he  has  wrapped  bears  and  deserts  and 
islands  in  the  Caribbean. 

Why  not  wrap  the  poor?  Bundle 
them  up  in  denominations  of  500  or 
1 ,000  and  sell  them  to  wealthy  collec- 
tors looking  for  a  reason  to  set  a  trend. 
If  not  enough  collectors  can  be  found, 
the  bundled  poor  could  be  donated  to 
museums  and  classified  as  tax  deduc- 
tions. Instead  of  subtracting  from  the 
sum  of  the  society's  wealth,  the  poor 
could  be  counted  as  additions  to  the 
gross  national  product.  Safely  and  at- 
tractively wrapped,  they  might  serve 
as  ornaments  in  the  nation's  office 
plazas  and  hotel  lobbies. 

I  know  that  none  of  these  sugges- 
tions can  be  accepted  within  a  matter 
of  weeks  or  months.  At  first  they 
might  seem  too  visionary,  a  little  diffi- 
cult to  explain  to  the  contributors  of 
campaign  funds.  1  don't  think  I'd  like 
to  be  the  Democratic  politician  sent 
to  introduce  the  theory  of  Richard 
Nixon's  candidacy  to  the  ACLU  or 
David  Letterman.  But  the  suggestions 
at  least  should  prompt  the  party's 
speechwriters  to  Ixjlder  metaphors. 
Maybe  if  the  Democratic  Leadership 
Council  hired  Michael  Deaver  as  its 
lobbyist  in  Texas  or  California,  or  if  it 
could  devise  a  way  in  which  the  hunt- 
ing of  illegal  aliens  could  become  a 
professional  sport  (available  on  prime- 
time  television),  the  newly  revived 
Democratic  Party  might  find  its  way  to 
the  higher  ground  of  a  modem  and 
victorious  politics.  ■ 
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When  Steve  Handelsman  sent  back  a 
story  on  the  famine  in  Africa  to  WNBC- 
TV  in  New  York,  he  was  part  of  their  local 
news  team. 

He  was  also  part  of  the  team  at 
KNBC  in  Los  Angeles,  and  the  three  other 
NBC-owned  stations  in  Chicago, 
Washington  and  Cleveland  when  their 
viewers  saw  the  story. 

You  see,  Steve  is  part  of  a  very 
special  news  unit— investigative  reporters 
and  production  crews  covering  major 
stories  around  the.  world  for  the  NBC- 
owned  stations,  from  a  local  point 
of  view. 

It's  technology  and  dedication  that 


make  it  work.  All  of  our  stations  use  the 
latest,  most  sophisticated  equipment, 
which  allows  them  to  transmit  and  receive 
news  pictures  by  satellite  from  right  in  the 
thick  of  things.  In  addition,  each  station 
has  (or  will  soon  have)  a  mini-truck  that  is 
not  only  a  satellite  transmitter  itself,  but 
has  radios,  telephones  and  access  to 
research  and  wire  copy.  This  "newsroom 
on  wheels"  enables  them  to  broadcast 
from  virtually  anywhere  in  the  nation,  and 
most  places  around  the  world. 

So  that  whenever,  and  wherever 
there's  a  story— like  tracking  down 
Mengele  in  the  jungles  of  Brazil  or  a 
menacing  hurricane  along  the  Gulf  coast, 


covering  the  armb  toks  m  Geneva  or 
catching  the  downfall  of  Marcos  in 
Manila— Steve  is  there  when  the  story  is 
breaking,  and  so  are  our  viewers. 

With  technology  like  this  and 
reporters  like  Steve,  we  bring  to  the  news 
an  immediacy  and  a  comprehensiveness 
unmatched  by  any  station  group.  So  it's 
not  surprising  that  our  advertisers  benefit 
as  much  as  our  audiences.  After  all,  the 
more  interesting  the  show,  the  more 
interested  the  viewer. 

That's  why  Steve  may  not  know 
where  he'll  be  from  one  day  to  the  next- 
but  we  do. 

Right  where  the  story  is. 
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[Essay] 

IN  PRAISE 

OF  ILLITERACY 


B>'  Hans  Magnus  Enzensberger.  This  essay  was 
adapted  from  a  talk  given  by  the  author  upon  receiv- 
ing the  Heinrich  Boll  Prize  from  the  city  of  Cologne. 
A  longer  version  appeared  in  the  Summer  issue  of 
Grand  Street.  Enzensberger  is  the  author  of  several 
books,  including  The  Sinking  of  the  Titanic,  a 
poem.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Michael 
Lipson. 


G 


Ian  we  dispense  with  the  written  word? 
That  is  the  question.  Anyone  who  poses  it  will 
have  to  speak  ahout  illiteracy.  There's  just  one 
problem:  the  illiterate  is  never  around  when  he 
is  the  subject  of  conversation.  He  simply  doesn't 
show  up;  he  takes  no  notice  of  our  assertions;  he 
remains  silent.  I  would  therefore  like  to  take  up 
his  defense,  although  1  don't  hold  any  brief  for 
him. 

Every  third  inhabitant  of  our  planet  manages 
to  get  by  without  the  art  of  reading  and  without 
the  art  of  writing.  This  includes  roughly  900 
million  people,  and  their  numbers  will  certainly 
increase.  The  figure  is  impressive  but  mislead- 
ing. F(^r  humanity  comprises  not  only  the  living 
and  the  unborn  but  the  dead  as  well.  If  they  are 
not  forj^otten.  fhen  the  conclusion  becomes  in- 
evitable that  literacy  is  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule. 

It  could  occur  only  to  us,  that  is,  to  a  tiny  mi- 
nority of  people  who  read  and  write,  to  think  of 
those  who  don't  as  a  tiny  minority.  This  notion 
betrays  an  ignorance  I  find  insupportable. 


1  envy  the  illiterate  his  memory,  his  capacity 
for  concentration,  his  cunning,  his  inventive- 
ness, his  tenacity,  his  sensitive  ear.  Please  don't 
imagine  that  I  am  dreaming  of  the  noble  savage. 
1  am  speaking  not  about  romantic  phantoms  but 
about  people  I  have  met.  I  am  far  from  idealizing 
them.  I  also  see  their  narrow  horizons,  their  illu- 
sions, their  obstinacy,  their  quaintness. 

You  may  ask  how  it  comes  about  that  a  writer 
should  take  the  side  of  those  who  cannot  read. 
But  it's  obvious! — because  it  was  illiterates  who 
invented  literature.  Its  elementary  forms — from 
myth  to  children's  verse,  from  fairy  tale  to  song, 
from  prayer  to  riddle — all  are  older  than  writ- 
ing. Without  oral  tradition,  there  would  be  no 
poetry;  without  illiterates,  no  books. 

"But,"  you  will  object,  "w-hat  about  the  En- 
lightenment.'" No  need  to  tell  me!  Social  dis- 
tress rests  not  only  on  the  rulers'  material  ad- 
vantages but  on  immaterial  privilege  as  well.  It 
was  the  great  intellectuals  of  the  dix-huitieme 
who  discerned  this  state  of  affairs.  The  people 
had  not  come  of  age,  they  thought,  not  only  be- 
cause of  political  oppression  and  economic  ex- 
ploitation but  also  because  of  their  lack  of 
knowledge.  From  these  premises,  later  genera- 
tions drew  the  conclusion  that  the  ability  to 
read  and  write  belongs  to  any  existence  fit  for  a 
human  being. 

However,  this  suggestive  idea  underwent  a 
succession  of  noteworthv  reinterpretations  in 
the  course  of  time.  In  the  twinkling  oi  an  eye, 
the  cc^ncept  of  enlightenment  was  replaced  by 
the  concept  of  education.  "In  terms  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  populace,"  according  to  Ignaz 
Heinrich  von  Wessenberg,  a  German  school- 
master in  Napoleon's  time,   "the  second  half 
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of  the  eighteenth  century  marks  a  new  epoch. 
The  knowledge  of  what  was  accomphshed  in 
this  regard  is  joyous  news  to  any  friend  of 
mankind,  encouraging  to  the  priests  of  culture, 
and  highly  instructi\'e  for  the  leaders  oi  the 
commonwealth." 

As  far  as  the  project  oi  literacy  goes,  we've 
made  great  strides.  Here,  it  seems,  the  philan- 
thropists, the  priests  of  culture,  and  the  leaders 
of  the  commonwealth  have  scored  triumphant- 
ly. By  1880,  the  illiteracy  rate  in  Germany  had 
fallen  helow  one  percent.  The  rest  of  the  world 
has  also  made  enormous  progress  since  LJNESCO 
raised  its  flag  in  the  fight  against  illiteracy  in 
1951.  In  a  word:  Light  has  conquered  darkness. 

Our  joy  over  this  triumph  has  certain  limits. 
The  news  is  too  good  to  he  true.  The  people  did 
not  learn  to  read  and  write  because  they  felt  like 
it,  but  because  they  were  forced  to  do  so.  Their 
emancipation  was  controlled  by  disenfranchise- 
ment.  From  then  on  learning  went  hand  in 
hand  with  their  state  and  its  agencies:  the 
schools,  the  army,  the  legal  administraticm.  The 
goal  pursued  in  making  the  populace  literate  had 
nothing  to  do  with  enlightenment.  The  friends 
of  mankind  and  the  priests  of  culture,  who  stood 
up  for  the  people,  were  merely  the  henchmen  of 
a  capitalist  industry  that  pressed  the  state  to  pro- 
vide it  with  a  qualified  work  force.  It  was  not  a 
matter  of  paving  the  way  for  the  "writing  cul- 
ture," let  alone  liberating  mankind  from  its 
shackles.  Quite  a  different  kind  of  progress  was 
in  question.  It  consisted  in  taming  the  illiter- 
ates, this  "lowest  class  of  men,"  in  stamping  out 
their  will  and  their  fantasy,  and  in  exploiting 
not  only  their  muscle  power  and  skill  in  handi- 
work but  their  brains  as  well. 

For  the  unlettered  human  to  be  done  away 
with,  he  had  first  to  be  defined,  tracked  down, 
and  unmasked.  The  concept  of  illiteracy  is  not 
very  old.  Its  invention  can  be  dated  with  some 
precision.  The  word  appeared  for  the  first  time 
in  a  French  publication  of  the  year  1876  and 
quickly  spread  all  over  Europe.  At  about  the 
same  time,  Edison  invented  the  light  bulb  and 
the  phonograph,  Bell  the  telephone,  and  Otto 
the  gasoline  motor.  The  connection  is  clear. 

Furthermore,  the  triumph  of  popular  educa- 
tion in  Europe  coincides  with  the  maximum  de- 
velopment of  colonialism.  And  this  is  no 
accident.  In  the  dictionaries  of  the  period  we 
can  find  the  assertion  that  the  number  of  illiter- 
ates "as  compared  with  the  total  population  of  a 
country  is  a  measure  of  the  people's  cultural  con- 
dition." And  they  do  not  fail  to  instruct  us  that 
"men .  .  .  [stand  on  a  level]  higher,  on  the  aver- 
age, than  women."  (Meyers  Grosses  Konversa- 
tionS'Lexikon,  1905) 

This  is  not  a  matter  of  statistics,  but  a  process 
of  discrimination  and  stigmatization.    Behind 


the  tigure  of  the  illiterate  we  can  discern  Hitler's 
concept  of  der  Uniennensch,  the  subhuman  who 
must  be  eliminated.  A  small,  radical  minority 
has  reserved  civilization  for  itself  and  now  dis- 
criminates against  all  those  who  will 
^-B-*         m)t  dance  to  its  tune. 

«.oday  we  find  that  the  illiteracy  we  smoked 
out  has  returned.  A  new  figure  has  conquered 
the  social  stage.  This  new  species  is  the  second- 
order  illiterate. 

He  has  come  a  long  way:  the  loss  of  memory 
from  which  he  suffers  causes  him  no  suffering; 
his  lack  of  will  makes  life  easy  for  him;  he  values 
his  inability  to  concentrate;  he  considers  it  an 
advantage  that  he  neither  knows  nor  under- 
stands what  is  happening  to  him.  He  is  mobile. 
He  is  adaptive.  He  has  a  talent  for  getting  things 
done.  We  need  have  no  worries  about  him.  It 
contributes  to  the  second-order  illiterate's  sense 
of  well-being  that  he  has  no  idea  that  he  is  a  sec- 
ond-order illiterate.  He  considers  himself  well- 
informed;  he  can  decipher  instructions  on 
appliances  and  tools;  he  can  decode  pictograms 
and  checks.  And  he  moves  within  an  environ- 
ment hermetically  sealed  against  anything  that 
might  infect  his  consciousness.  That  he  might 
come  to  grief  in  this  environment  is  unthink- 
able. After  all,  it  produced  and  educated  him  in 
order  to  guarantee  its  undisturbed  continuation. 

The  second-order  illiterate  is  the  product  of  a 
new  phase  of  industrialization.  An  economy 
whose  problem  is  no  longer  production  but  mar- 
kets has  no  need  of  a  disciplined  reserve  army  of 
workers.  The  rigid  training  to  which  they  were 
subjected  also  becomes  redundant,  and  literacy 
becomes  a  fetter  to  be  done  away  with.  Simulta- 
neous with  the  development  of  this  problem, 
our  technology  has  also  developed  an  adequate 
solution.  The  ideal  medium  for  the  second-order 
illiterate  is  television. 

The  educational  policy  of  the  state  will  have 
to  align  itself  with  the  new  priorities.  By  reduc- 
ing the  library  budget,  a  first  step  has  already 
been  taken.  And  innovations  are  to  be  seen  in 
school  administration  as  well.  It  is  well  known 
that  you  can  go  to  school  now  for  eight  years 
without  learning  German,  and  even  in  the  uni- 
versities this  Germanic  dialect  is  gradually  ac- 
quiring the  status  of  a  poorly  mastered  foreign 
language. 

Please  do  not  suppose  that  I  would  want  to 
polemicize  against  a  situation  of  whose  inevita- 
bility I  am  fully  aware.  1  desire  only  to  pc:)rtray 
and,  as  far  as  I  can,  explain  it.  It  would  be  fool- 
ish to  contest  the  second-order  illiterate's  raison 
d'etre,  and  1  am  far  from  begrudging  him  his 
pleasures  or  his  place  in  the  sun. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
project  of  the  Enlightenment  has  failed.  The 
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From  the  Chicago  Reader. 


slogan  "Culture  for  everyone"  begins  to  sound 
comical.  And  a  classless  culture  is  even  further 
from  view.  On  the  contrary:  we  can  look  for- 
ward to  a  situation  in  which  cultural  castes  will 
become  more  and  more  distinct.  But  these 
castes  can  no  longer  be  described  by  using  the 
traditional  Marxist  model,  according  to  which 
the  ruling  culture  is  the  culture  oi  the  rulers.  In- 
deed, the  divergence  between  economic  posi- 
tion and  consciousness  will  continue  to  grow. 

It  will  become  the  new  rule  to  see  second- 
order  illiterates  occupying  the  top  positions  in 
politics  and  in  business.  In  this  connection,  it  is 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  current  president  ot  the 
United  States  and  the  current  chancellor  of  the 
Federal  Republic.  On  the  other  hand,  you  can 
easily  find — both  in  Germany  and  the  United 
States — whole  hordes  ot  cabdrivers,  newspaper 
hawkers,  manual  laborers,  and  welfare  recipi- 
ents whose  thoughtfulness,  cultural  standards, 
and  wide-ranging  knowledge  wc)uld  have  taken 
them  far  in  any  other  society.  But  this  kind  ot 
comparison  tails  short  of  portraying  the  true 
state  of  affairs,  \\  hich  admits  of  no  clear  analy- 
sis. For  even  ar^mg  the  unemployed  you  can 
find  zombies;  even  in  the  presidential  office 
there  are  pec^^le  .!"n>  can  read  and  write  and 
even  think  productu  elv.  But  that  also  means 
that,  in  questions  of  culture,  social  determinism 
has  become  obsolete.  The  so-called  privileges  ot 
education  have  lost  their  tearfulness.  If  both 
parents  are  second-order  illiterates,  even  the 
wellborn  child   has  no  adxantagc  over  the 


worker's  son.  One's  cultural  caste  will  hence- 
forth depend  on  personal  choice,  not  origin. 

From  all  this  I  conclude  that  culture  in  our 
country  has  come  into  an  entirely  new  situation. 
As  tor  the  claim  it  always  made,  but  never  made 
good,  of  providing  a  common  denominator  for 
all  people — that  we  can  simply  forget.  The  rul- 
ers, mostly  second-order  illiterates,  have  lost  all 
interest  in  it.  As  a  result,  culture  cannot,  and 
need  not  any  longer,  serve  the  interests  of  a  rul- 
ing class.  It  no  longer  legitimates  the  social  or- 
der. In  this  sense,  it  has  become  useless — but 
there  is  a  kind  of  freedom  in  that.  Such  a  culture 
is  thrown  back  on  its  own  resources,  and  the 
sooner  it  realizes  this,  the  better. 

Where  does  all  that  leave  the  writer?  For  some 
time  now  it  has  not  been  a  cla.ss  privilege — or 
requirement — to  be  concerned  with  literature. 
The  victory  of  the  second-order  illiterate  can 
only  radicalize  literature.  When  it  has  lost  its 
value  as  a  status  symbol,  as  a  social  code,  as  an 
educational  program,  then  literature  will  be  no- 
ticed only  by  those  who  can't  do  without  it. 

Whoever  wants  to  can  bemoan  all  this.  I  have 
no  such  desire.  Finally,  weeds  have  always  been 
a  minority,  and  ever>'  city  gardener  knows  how 
hard  It  is  to  do  away  with  them.  Literature  will 
continue  to  thrive  as  long  as  it  commands  a  cer- 
tain agility,  a  certain  cunning,  a  capacity  for 
concentration,  and  a  good  memory.  As  you  re- 
call, these  are  the  features  of  the  true  illiterate. 
Perhaps  he  will  ha\'e  the  last  word,  since  he  re- 
quires no  other  media  than  a  voice  and  an  ear. 
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[Memoraiiduinl 

CHARACTER  IN  '86 


From  "The  Importance  of  Character  in  the  1986 
Elections, "  a  memorandum  to  Democratic  congres- 
sional candidates  from  Peter  D.  Hart  and  Geoffrey 
Ciarin,  of  Peter  D.  Hart  Research  Associates,  a 
polling  firm  based  m  Washington.  The  inemo  is  in- 
cluded in  the  1986  Democratic  Factbook,  a  brief- 
mg  book  for  candidates  prepared  b\  Democrats  for 
the  80's,  a  party  organization. 


A 


.s  Demcicrats  develop  their  central  themes 
Kir  the  upcoming  elections,  it  is  important  for 
them  to  recognize  that  the  dynamics  of  Cam- 
paign '86  are  very  different  from  those  of  pre- 
vious election  years,  and  that  issues  will  play  a 
different  role  from  the  tine  thev  played  in  1980, 
1982,  or  1984. 

Voters  are  focusing  on  the  candidates'  charac- 
ter to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  the  past 
three  elections,  and  the  primary  role  of  issues  in 
1986  will  be  to  provide  insights  into  a  candi- 
date's personal  qualities  and  priorities. 

WEAKENED  PARTISAN  DISTINCTIONS 

In  contrast  to  1980  or  1982,  1986  will  not  he 
an  election  year  in  which  voters  support  the 
Democrats  to  protect  Social  Security  or  vote 
Republican  to  send  a  message  about  the  need 
for  less  government.  To  a  surprising  degree,  par- 
tisan distinctions  on  the  issues  have  become 
blurred  in  the  voters'  minds. 

CHARACTER  CONSIDERATIONS 

Aside  from  weakened  partisan  distinctions  on 
the  issues,  there  are  two  basic  reasons  why  char- 
acter considerations  will  play  an  unusually  criti- 
cal role  this  year. 

First,  while  voters  tend  to  agree  on  which 
problems  are  important  in  1986,  there  is  no 
clear  consensus  about  the  solutions.  Voters  are 
uncertain  what  government  should  do  to  deal 
with  the  budget  deficit,  or  even  with  the  farm 
crisis.  There  are  no  easy  answers,  and  the  voters 
recognize  this. 

The  last  time  we  faced  a  similar  situation  was 
in  1978.  That  year,  voters  concentrated  on  mi- 
nor issues  when  they  could  not  get  a  handle  on 
major  ones.  In  1986,  the  voters  are  taking  a  dif- 
ferent approach.  They  are  saying:  "If  I  am  un- 
sure of  the  choices  that  must  be  made  on  the 
issues,  at  least  I  want  to  be  sure  of  the  people 
who  will  be  making  the  choices  for  me." 

Second,  voters  are  much  more  aware  of  the 
influence  of  political  action  committees,  and 
they  are  fed  up  with  what  they  see  as  the  domi- 
nance of  special  interests  in  Washington.  If 
there  is  a  single  message  that  voters  want  to  send 


[lob  Notice! 

DRIVING  MADE 
COMPLICATED 


From  "Announcement  Number  0-86-15 1 -RC,"  a 
Defense  Department  circular  advertising  the  job  of 
chauffeur  for  Air  Force  Lieutenant  General  fames 
A.  Abrahamson,  director  of  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative  Organization.  The  complete  text  of  the  job 
announcement  is  five  pages  long. 


DUTIES:  Incumbent  drives  car  transporting  the 
agency  director  and  his  staff  to  conferences  and 
meetings  within  the  Washington,  D.C. ,  metro- 
politan area  when  the  mission  cannot  be  sup- 
ported by  the  Executive  Motor  Pool.  On 
occasion,  driver  will  transport  audiovisual 
equipment  to  congressional  hearing  rooms  and 
be  responsible  for  operating  the  projector  and 
showing  vugraphs.  Selects  most  advantageous 
route,  based  on  traffic  conditions,  to  ensure  ar- 
rival at  the  required  time  and  place  of  destina- 
tion. Maintains  trip  records  or  logs,  showing 
time  of  departure,  sequence  of  stops,  time  of  re- 
turn, trip  mileage,  gasoline  and  oil  consump- 
tion, etc.,  as  required.  Responsible  for  oper- 
ational inspection  of  vehicle  for  loose  parts, 
damaged  or  worn  tires,  proper  air  pressure  in 
tires,  adequate  gasoline  supply,  etc.,  together 
with  such  other  duties  required  to  assure  vehicle 
readiness  at  all  times.  Makes  emergency  repairs 
as  may  be  required  to  get  vehicle  to  its  destina- 
tion or  to  a  garage  for  repairs. 

QUALIFICATION  REQUIREMENTS:  Candidates 
must  show  ability  and  knowledge  in  the  job  ele- 
ments listed  below  to  perform  the  common  and 
complex  tasks  of  the  position  and  must  possess  a 
valid  operator's  license.  Candidates  who  do  not 
show  the  ability  required  in  Job  Element  Num- 
ber 1  (screen-out  element)  will  be  rated  ineligi- 
ble and  will  not  receive  further  consideration. 

JOB  ELEMENTS:  Candidates  will  be  ranked  on  ex- 
perience which  demonstrates:  (I)  ability  to  op- 
erate a  motor  vehicle  and  safely  maneuver  in 
traffic  (screen-out  factor);  (2)  ability  to  follow 
and  interpret  road  maps;  (3)  knowledge  of  met- 
roptilitan  Washington,  D.C,  and  Virginia 
areas;  (4)  knowledge  oi  and  ability  to  perform 
routine  automobile  preventive  maintenance; 
(5)  ability  to  record  and  schedule  accurate  infor- 
mation concerning  destinations,  times,  and 
mileage;  (6)  ability  to  deal  effectively  with  all 
levels  of  personnel,  both  in  person  and  by  using 
the  telephone. 


READINGS 


in   1986,   it  is:  "Care  about  me,  don't  forget 
about  me,  and  don't  sell  me  out." 

Si^EClAL  INTERESTS 

In  recent  focus  groups  we  have  conducted 
across  the  country  we  have  been  fascinated  by 
rank-and-file  voters'  ability  to  discuss  in  detail 


[Extension  of  Remarks] 

KUDOS  FOR  CONDOS 


From  the  Congressional  Record,  May  9.  This 
"extension  of  remarks, "  entitled  "Celebrating  the 
Twentieth  Anniversary  of  the  First  Condominium 
Conversion, "  was  inserted  into  the  record  by  Repre- 
sentative Gary  L.  Ackerman,  a  Democrat  from 
New  York. 


M 


r.  Speaker,  two  decades  ago,  a  group  of 
men  and  women  took  advantage  oft.  new  idea  in 
American  real  estate  by  completing  the  first 
condominium  conversion  in  the  United  States. 
Now,  as  the  residents  of  this  building  prepare  to 
celebrate  its  twentieth  anniversary,  they  can 
look  hack  proudly  at  having  set  the  standard 
that  all  other  real  estate  conversions  would  do 
well  to  emulate. 

This  historic  building  is  located  at  9410  64th 
Road,  in  Rego  Park,  Queens  County,  N.Y.  Its 
residents  have  had  true  success  by  allowing  ten- 
ants a  real  choice;  in  fact,  one  tenant  who  de- 
cided not  to  buy  his  apartment  lived  on  under 
rent-control  protection  for  almost  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  story  of  this  modest  struc- 
ture in  Rego  Park  and  of  the  creative  people  who 
transformed  it,  I  think  we  can  see  a  truly  Ameri- 
can spirit  of  inventiveness  and  the  can-do  ethic. 
It  is  precisely  this  kind  of  innovation  to  meet 
challeiiges  that  has  allowed  this  nation  to  sus- 
tain such  a  tremendous  history  of  growth. 

As  always,  it  was  the  people  involved  in  this 
enterprise  who  made  the  difference.  David  Wolf- 
enson  was  the  landlord  of  the  building  twenty 
years  ago;  it  was  his  initiative  that  started  the 
entire  process.  Edward  Schiff  gave  the  expert  le- 
gal advice  necessary  to  complete  the  project; 
twenty  years  later,  he  still  represents  both  spon- 
sors and  tenant  groups. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  now  on  all  oi  my  col- 
leagues in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  to 
join  me  in  congratulating  the  men  and  women 
of  9410  64th  Road  on  the  twentieth  anniversary' 
of  their  successful  conversion,  and  in  wishing 
them  the  best  of  luck  for  the  future. 


how  the  PAC  process  works.  Voters  believe  the 
system  has  a  corrupting  influence  on  how  deci- 
sions are  made,  and  they  feel  certain  that  the 
average  person  is  the  odd  man  out  when  politi- 
cal deals  are  cut. 

As  voters  look  at  the  problem  of  monied  in- 
terests buying  influence,  they  seem  less  con- 
cerned with  procedural  reforms  and  much  more 
concerned  with  the  personal  integrity-  and  inde- 
pendence of  politicians  who  face  temptation. 
Voters  understand  that  it  takes  character  to  te- 
sist  the  blandishments  of  special-interest  groups; 
more  significantly,  they  fear  that  politicians 
who  have  no  real  commitment  to  the  people 
will  be  all  too  quick  to  sell  them  out. 

Giien  these  fears,  we  cannot  overstate  the  impor- 
tance of  candidates'  assuring  and  reassuring  voters 
of  their  dedication  to  the  people  and  of  their  commit- 
ment to  putting  the  people's  interests  first. 

In  our  focus  groups  this  year,  we  have  asked 
voters  in  what  situation  they  wc)uld  most  like  to 
be  a  "fly  on  the  wall"  in  order  to  judge  what  a 
candidate  is  really  all  about.  Two  answers  in- 
variably emerge:  voters  want  to  be  present  at  a 
private  meeting  in  which  a  candidate  talks  can- 
didly about  political  strategy,  and  they  also  want 
to  see  what  a  candidate  is  like  when  he  or  she  is 
at  the  family  dinner  table. 

In  essence,  voters  are  saying  they  are  less  in- 
terested in  viewing  the  candidates  in  traditional 
political  postures  than  in  finding  out  what  kind 
of  petson  an  individual  teally  is. 

HEROES  .\UD  VILLAINS 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  understand  the  politi- 
cal dynamics  ot  the  off-year  congressional  elec- 
tions of  the  past  twelve  years  is  to  examine  the 
political  personalities  who,  for  good  or  for  ill, 
best  embodied  the  events  oi  any  given  year. 

In  1974,  for  example,  Richard  Nixon  and 
Spiro  Agnew  were  the  villains  in  the  wake  of  the 
Watergate  scandals,  while  Sam  Ervin  and  Peter 
Rodino  were  the  heroes.  Four  years  later,  it  was 
the  liberal  excesses  of  the  Democrats  that  were 
on  trial.  The  Republicans  were  running  against 
"the  liberals"  and  Bella  Abzug,  while  Howard  Jar- 
vis  and  his  tax  revolt  captured  the  country's 
imagination. 

Who  will  be  the  heroes  and  villains  of  1986? 
Bill  Bradley  is  one  oi  the  people  who  best  em- 
body what  voters  seek  in  the  positive  sense.  If  he 
IS  a  hero,  Michael  Deaver  and  the  political  ac- 
tion committees  ate  the  villains. 

The  message  is  simple:  character  counts.  The 
voters  do  not  want  to  be  forgotten,  and  they  do 
not  want  to  take  a  backseat  to  special  interests. 
They  will  reward  the  candidates  they  trust  to 
care  about  them  and  remember  their  priorities, 
and  they  will  punish  those  whose  character  falls 
short  of  the  mark. 
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It  lights  up  in  the  dark! 


Let  The  Mercury  Globe 
Light  Up  Your  Home 

A  globe  is  like  an  encyclopedia  or  Bible — no 
•educated  home  is  complete  without  one. 
Maps  are  all  very  well  and  good,  but  only  the 
three-dimensionality  of  a  globe  can  accu- 
rately represent  the  shape  and  proportions  of 
our  planet — it's  a  "hands-on"  geographical 
learning  aid  the  whole  family  can  use. 

And  now  your  family  can  enjoy  discovering  a 
new  world  with  our  the  Mercury  lUuminated 
Globe.  This  impeccably  detailed,  completely 
up-to-date  18"  tall  model  of  our  planet  is 
available  for  the  earthshakingly  low  price  of 
$29.95.  Never  before — and  probably  never 
again — will  a  globe  of  such  high  quality  be 
offered  at  such  a  low  price. 

An  Earthshaking  Bargain 
at  Only  $29.95 

The  Mercury  Illuminated  Globe  offers  fea- 
tures you  just  won't  find  on  a  conventional 
globe.  It's  made  of  attractive,  durable  poly- 
styrene and  shows  the  earth's  topography,  el- 
evations, vegetation  patterns,  ocean  currents, 
international  date  line  and  much  more.  The 
Mercury  contains  3.600  place  names,  from 
the  tallest  peaks  (complete  with  height  in 
feet)  to  the  tiniest  islands!  As  if  all  that 
weren't  enough,  the  Mercury  GLOWS  IN 
THE  DARK!  Switch  it  on  and  it  reveals  the 
physical  world  in  all  its  colorful  detail — from 
ocean  depths  to  national  boundaries — all  de- 
picted in  crisp,  contrasting  colors.  And  here's 
the  added  bonus:  the  Mercury  is  a  handsome 
night  light  that  will  teach  your  child  about  ge- 
ography as  it  lights  up  his  room! 


The  Mercury  is  also  an  ideal  night  light  with  24  watt  bulb, 
UL-approved  parts,  and  a  high-gloss  finish  for  easy  cleaning. 


The  Free  Globe  Handbook 
Gives  You  a  World  of  Information 

To  ensure  that  you  get  the  full  enjoy- 
ment out  of  your  Mercury  Illumi- 
nated Globe,  we're  including  a  free, 
full-color  handbook  that  tells  how  to 
use  the  globe  and  explains  earth- 
space  relationships,  the  planets,  and 
more.  It's  all  part  of  our  policy  of  giv- 
ing you  the  most  for  your  money. 


PRICE 
BREAKTHROUGH! 


Suggested 
List  Price 

$48.95 

NOW  ONLY 

$29.95 

BY  MAIL  ONLY 


Barnes  &  Noble  ^ 


Booksellers  Since  1873 

DEFT  G226  126  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NY  NY  10011 

1430917.  Please  send  me Mercury  illuminated 

Globe(s)  at  your  special  sale  price  of  only  $29.95  (plus 
$3.00  each  shipping  and  insurance). 
N.Y.,  N.J.,  PA.,  MASS.,  res.  add  sales  tax 


For  Faster  Service 


1^  Credit  Card  Customers  Caii  Toll  Free 

1-800-228-3535 

24  Hours-7  Days  a  week  In  NebrasKa  1-800-642-9606 

►^  Check  one 

□  Payment  enclosed  D  charge  this  purchase  to: 

D  MASTEFICARD     D  VISA    D  DINERS  CLUB    D  AMEX 


Name 

Address 

Apt. 

Citv 

State 

Zip 

Accounts 


Signature. 


Expires_ 


30-DAY  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 
Every  iter    /.u;  purchase  from  Barnes  &  Noble 
by  mail  ii.ust  meet  your  standards. .  .If  not, 
return  it  \.!;hin  30  days  for  a  full  refund. 


[Comic  Book] 

SELLING  A  LINE  TO  WASHINGTON 


From  a  comic  hook  published  by  the  Namibia  Neus  Bureau  and  distributed  in  V^'oshingion  (as  well  as  m  Namibia). 
Namibia,  which  is  administered  by  South  Africa,  is  battling  an  independence  movement  led  by  the  South  West  Africa 
People's  Organizati(m  (SWAI'O).  Pictured  here  is  S\VAPO  president  Sam  Nujoma. 


I  Essay) 

APARTHEID:  COULD 
THINGS  BE  WORSE? 


From  King  Solomon's  Mines  Revisited,  by  Wil- 
liam Mintcr,  to  he  published  in  November  by  Basic 
Books.  Minter  is  a  amtributing  editor  m  Washing- 
ton for  the  African  News  Service. 


O. 


'pponcnts  ot  sanctions  against  South  Atti- 
ca have  come  to  rely  less  on  the  contention  that 
they  wouldn't  work  and  more  on  the  fear  that 
they  would.  Whether  relatively  optimistic  ahout 
Pretoria's  plans  for  reform  or  more  cynical,  those 
arquing  against  unctions  have  sought  to  shift 
the  dehate.  Apari'x'id  might  he  bad,  they  ad- 
mit, hut  look  at  the  rest  of  Africa.  Majority  rule 
would  be  even  worse.  Whites  would  be  expelled 
or  subjected  to  reverse  apartheid.  Most  fearful  of 
all,  a  strategic  region  might  fall  under  commu- 
nist influence.   A  successor  regime,   in  short. 


might  not  be  a  reliable  friend  of  the  West,  as 
Pretoria  has  been.  Similar  arguments  have  been 
made  and  disproved  often  before — most  recent- 
ly, during  the  crisis  in  the  Philippines — but  they 
seem  to  derive  added  credibility  from  the  wide- 
spread belief  that  the  map  of  Africa  is  full  of 
"worse  cases." 

Twenty-five  years  after  the  first  wave  of  inde- 
pendence, it  is  indeed  easy  to  point  to  disap- 
pointing cases  elsewhere  in  Africa.  Examples  of 
poverty,  ethnic  and  national  conflict,  dictators, 
and  massacres  are  all  available,  and  can  be  as- 
sembled into  a  composite  image  that  is  truly 
frightening.  The  expectation  that  independ- 
ence would  quickly  lead  to  the  promised  land  of 
peace  and  prosperity  could  not  be  sustained, 
even  by  those  who  most  sincerely  believed  it.  In 
some  of  the  countries  most  devastated  by  war  or 
economic  crisis,  there  are  those  who  mutter  that 
at  least  the  old  order  was  predictable  in  its  denial 
of  political  rights  and  allocation  of  economic 
privilege. 

Yet  Africa  is  neither  uniform  m)r  unique  in  its 
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disabilities,  and  Atncans  rightly  resent  those 
who  conflate  its  plight  into  one  racial  image. 
Africa's  ethnic  conflicts  and  tensions  are  most 
commonly  labeled  "tribal,"  but  in  fact  they  are 
as  diverse  in  cause  and  intensity  as  are  the  con- 
flicts in  Northern  Ireland,  Belgium,  Alsace,  or 
Yugoslavia.  Few  countries  can  boast  a  history 
free  of  civil  war,  corruption,  and  turmoil  before 
the  establishment  of  stable  political  institutions. 
African  nations,  after  achievint;  independence, 
found  themselves  with  minuscule  numbers  of 
people  trained  in  technical  skills;  and  these  na- 
tions have  indeed  suffered  from  internal  mis- 
takes as  well  as  external  obstacles.  Africa  still 
has  a  disproportionate  number  of  the  world's 
"least  developed  countries."  But  even  so,  in  sev- 
eral African  nations,  the  growth  rate  in  per 
capita  income  is  greater  than  that  of  the  United 
States. 

The  countries  of  southern  Africa  gained  their 
independence  later  than  those  elsewhere  on  the 
continent,  some  only  after  more  than  a  decade 
of  war.  Since  winning  their  independence,  An- 
gola and  Mozambique  have  seen  the  exodus  of 
much  of  the  skilled  work  force  and  endured  in- 
cessant military  assault.  Each  country  in  south- 
ern Africa  has  its  distinct  problems,  and  the 
ideological  perspectives  of  the  governments 
range  from  conservative  to  Marxist. 

Yet  there  are  common  elements,  which 
should  give  pause  to  those  who  fear  that  black 
tyranny  or  outside  communist  influence  neces- 
sarily follows  independence.  In  no  southern  Af- 
rican country  have  white  citizens  been  subject 
to  the  systematic  racial  penalties  they  imposed 
on  blacks  in  the  past.  Indeed,  their  assets  and 
skills  assure  them  a  disproportionate  share  in  the 
national  wealth.  There  is  no  special  political 
privilege  for  whites,  save  the  extra  seats  in  par- 
liament still  allocated  under  Zimbabwe's  transi- 
tional constitution.  But  in  Angola,  Mozam- 
bique, and  other  countries  whites  serve  in 
government,  not  as  whites  but  as  citizens. 

Angola  and  Mozambique  have  allied  them- 
selves ideologically  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
sought  to  build  their  own  societies  along  Marxist 
lines.  But  neither  has  taken  a  dogmatic  ap- 
proach to  development  or  surrendered  its  politi- 
cal independence.  Each  has  tried  to  develop 
good  working  relationships  with  Western  coun- 
tries and  to  diversify  its  sources  of  economic  and 
even  military  support.  Both  still  find  the  West 
an  essential  economic  partner. 

No  other  country,  even  in  southern  Africa, 
can  serve  as  a  model  for  South  Africa.  A  far 
greater  percentage  of  South  Africa's  population 
is  white.  The  country  is  rich  and  well  devel- 
oped, in  economic  terms.  Compared  with  other 
African  countries,  the  black  population  in- 
cludes a   large   urban   and   industrial   working 


class.  The  conflict  is  close  to  the  center  stage  of 
international  attention. 

These  are  only  a  few  oi  the  factors  that  make 
detailed  prediction  futile.  Whatever  scenario  is 
followed,  liowever,  one  can  be  sure  that  the  end 
ot  apartheid  will  be  only  an  opportunity  to  es- 
tablish freedom,  not  a  guarantee  that  it  will 
flourish.  The  successors  to  the  white  govern- 
ment will  have  to  face  not  only  the  legacy  of  the 
inequalities  ot  the  past  but  also  the  devastation 
caused  by  desperate  attempts  to  stave  off  a  new 
beginning.  South  Africa's  neighbors  may  be 
even  more  ravaged  than  South  Africa  itself  The 
ANC's  strategy  has  been  to  avoid  the  destruc- 
tion that  could  cripple  an  economic  recovery 
and  to  open  the  door  wide  for  whites  who  want 
to  defect  from  racialism.  But  if  the  balance  of 
forces  fails  to  take  a  decisive  turn  against  Pretor- 
ia, the  bitter  toll  of  conflict  could  mount  up  for 
years.  It  is  that  possibility,  and  not  the  history  of 
black  self-rule  in  Africa,  that  will  determine 
whether  the  dark  prophecies  of  apartheid's  last 
defenders  will  come  true. 


[Chart] 
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From  "The  Kremlin  Lobby, "  b)'  Dmesh  D'Souza, 
in  the  June  20  issue  o/ National  Review.  D'Souza 
compared  the  liberal  Democratic  positions  on  several 
issues  (as  expressed  by  Tip  O'Neill)  with  those  of 
the  Reagar\  Administration  and  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment. He  found  a  correlation  between  the  Gorba- 
chev and  O'Neill  positions  89  percent  of  the  time. 
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'O'Neill's  position  later  changed  to  one  of  grudging  support. 


READINGS 


iLerter) 

IN  RE:  CAPASSO  V. 
CAPASSO 


This  letter  appeared  in  the  May  26  issue  of  the  West 
Side  Spirit,  a  neighborhood  newspaper  m  Manhat- 
tan. Written  by  hlancy  Capasso  in  December  1984. 
the  letter  is  addressed  to  New  York  State  Supreme 
Court  ]udge  Hortense  Gabel,  ivho  at  the  time  was 
presiding  in  the  divorce  case  of  Capasso  and  her  hus- 
band, Carl,  a  builder  whose  firm  has  received  more 
than  $150  million  in  New  York  City  contracts  since 
1 978.  The  letter  raises  the  issue  of  conflict  of  interest 
in  the  divorce  case:  named  as  co-respondent  in  the 
divorce  was  Bess  Myerson,  the  cultural  affairs  com- 
missioner of  New  York  City;  fudge  Gabel s  daugh- 
ter was  then  employed  in  Myerson's  office.  Carl 
Capasso  has  recently  come  under  investigation  fci>' 
the  federal  grand  jury  examining  corruption  in  city 
government.  According  to  published  reports,  the 
grand  jury  is  looking  into  Capasso's  business  deal- 
ings with  the  city,  his  relationship  with  M^^erson, 
and  the  conduct  oj  fudge  Gabel  m  the  divorce  case. 
A  final  judgment  and  award  was  handed  down  in 
that  case  in  December;  Nancy  Capasso  is  appealing 
the  award. 


Dear  Justice  Gabel: 

I  am  the  plaintiff  in  this  action.  .  .  . 

I  am  appealing  to  you  directly  to  disqualify 
yourself  from  my  case  because  I  have  no  other 
alternative.  Since  the  inception  of  this  case  your 
decisions  have  endangered  my  ability  and  that 
o(  my  two  small  children  to  subsist  pending  the 
ultimate  trial  of  this  matter.  .  .  . 

I  do  not  mean  this  letter  to  be  accusatory,  but 
I  think  a  review  of  your  prior  decisions  will  raise 
in  your  own  mind  the  possibility  that  something 
might  have  interfered  with  your  sense  ot  justice 
and  fair  play. 

(As  you  know,  the  New  York  Post  reported  on 
October  18,  1983,  that  your  daughter  was  em- 
ployed by  Bess  Myerson,  who  is  my  husband's 
acknowledged  paramour  in  this  case.  I  want  to 
believe  that  this  fact  did  not  interfere  with  your 
decisions.) 

1  will  briefly  refresh  your  recollection  ot  the 
standard  of  living  enjoyed  by  Mr.  Capasso,  my- 
self, and  our  two  children  prior  to  our  sep- 
aration. 

My  husband  has  acknowledged  income  of 
over  $1  million  per  year,  not  including  perks  or 
family  expense-,  that  he  has  always  paid  out  of 
his  business  accounts. 

We  lived  in  a  ten-room  duplex  apartment  on 
Fifth  Avenue.  We  spent  our  summers  in  West- 
hampton  in  a  very  large  house  with  a  guest- 
house, pool,  and  boat  apartment  on  the  beach. 
During  winter  vacation,  notably  all  of  the  chil- 


dren's school  holidays,  we  went  to  Palm  Beach 
and  enjoyed  the  use  of  two  apartments  on  the 
ocean.  Thus  the  familv  had  five  residences 
available  for  its  use. 

The  family,  including  my  children  by  a  for- 
mer marriage,  had  the  use  of  seven  cars:  I  had 
my  own  limousine  and  driver,  and  I  had  a  Mer- 
cedes and  a  Volkswagen  convertible  which  I 
drove  myself;  Helene,  my  oldest  daughter,  drove 
a  Chevrolet  Monte  Carlo;  my  younger  daughter, 
Debbie,  drove  a  Chevrolet  Corvette;  Mr.  Ca- 
passo had  a  limousine  and  driver,  and  two  Mer- 
cedeses for  his  personal  use. 

As  a  result  of  your  prior  decisions,  my  hus- 
band was  given  the  use  of  four  out  of  our  five 
residences,  and  I  was  permitted  only  the  ex- 
clusive use  and  occupancy  of  our  Manhattan 
apartment.  You  did  permit  me  the  use  of  our 
Westhampton  condominium  ever>'  other  month. 
Thus,  on  alternate  months,  Mr.  Capasso  has 
two  residences  in  Westhampton,  while  1  and  the 
children  have  none.  And  1  have  never  been  able 
to  take  the  children  tcT  Florida  for  their  winter 
holidays. 

You  took  away  from  me  and  my  children  ev- 
ery single  car  that  we  had  ever  had  at  our  dis- 
posal, totally  depriving  us  of  our  means  of 
transportation: 

(a)  to  and  from  the  children's  school  in 
Riverdale; 

(b)  our  weekend  excursions  to  visit  family  and 
friends  outside  of  Manhattan,  trips  that  we  had 
always  been  accustomed  to  taking;  and 

(c)  even  marketing,  which  for  a  family  of  our 
size  1  used  to  do  on  Long  Island  for  economy 
purposes. 

You  reduced  my  temporary  award  of  mainte- 
nance oi  $500  per  week,  a  decision  that  was 
clearly  inadequate,  as  the  appellate  division  lat- 
er ruled. 

You  denied  my  application  for  medical  and 
dental  expenses  for  myself  and  the  children. 
(Although  my  daughter  Andrea's  braces  were 
cutting  into  her  gums  and  causing  bleeding,  for 
tour  months  her  orthodontist  refused  to  treat  her 
because  Mr.  Capasso  would  not  pay  the  bill.) 

That  we  are  surviving  this  ordeal  at  all  is  due 
entirely  to  the  appellate  division's  reversal  of 
your  decisions. 

Because  we  have  heard  of  your  fine  reputation 
for  protecting  women  in  my  circumstances,  your 
decisions  in  my  case  are  inconsistent  with  your 
rulings  in  other  cases  and  are  inexplicable.  I  am 
sure  that  you  can  see  this. 

In  sum,  the  only  appropriate  action  you  can 
now  take  is  to  remove  yourself  from  my  case.  For 
the  record  plainly  presents,  at  the  least,  an  ap- 
pearance oi  impropriety. 

Respectfully  yours, 
Nancy  Capasso 
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SCHOOLYARD  LAW 


From  "Capture-the-Flag,  Monotheism,  and  the 
Techniques  of  Arbitration, "  by  David  Mamet. 
From  Writing  in  Restaurants,  a  collection  of  his 
essays  that  Viking  will  publish  in  December. 


I 


.n  Chicago's  traffic  court  there  is  a  room  set 
aside  for  silver-suited  lawyers.  They  sit  there  all 
day  long,  smoking  and  discussing  who  got 
caught,  and  defendants  who  wish  to  cop  a  plea 
go  to  the  lawyers'  room  to  shop  for  an  attorney. 

There  the  lawyers  sit  and,  casually,  anxiously, 
they  watch  the  door  their  clients  will  come 
through.  They  look  just  like  kids  waiting  for  the 
captain  to  choose  them  for  his  team  of  kick- 
the-can. 

We  all  were  lawyers  in  the  schoolyard.  We 
were  concerned  with  property  and  honor,  and 
correct  application  of  the  magical  power  of 
words. 

In  the  narration  or  recapitulation  of  serious 
matters  our  peers  were  never  said  to  have  "said" 
things,  but  to  have  "gone"  things,  we  ten-  and 
twelve-year-olds  thereby  recognizing  a  statement 
as  an  action.  (He  goes,  "Get  over  to  your  side  of 
the  line  or  you're  out,"  and  I  go,  "I  am  on  my 
side  of  the  line — it  runs  from  the  bench  to  the 
water  fountain.") 

Our  schoolyard  code  of  honor  recognized 
words  as  magical  and  powerful  unto  themselves, 
and  it  was  every  bit  as  pompous  and  self-satisfied 
in  the  recognition  of  that  magic  as  is  the  copy- 
right code  or  a  liquidated-damages  clause.  It  was 
the  language  of  games,  the  language  ot  an  en- 
deavor which  is,  in  its  essence,  make-believe — 
the  language  of  American  Business: 

ME:  I'm  goin'  down  the  Shoreland  for  a  phos,  I 

don'  wan'  Gussie  comin'  with. 
TOM;  Why  not? 

ME:  We're  playin'  ball  the  schoolyard .  .  .  ? 
TOM:  Football,  baseball? 
ME:  Baseball. 
TOM:  Yeah.  .  . 
ME:  We  lost  the  ball. 
TOM-  Whose  ball? 
ME  (pause):  Gussie' s. 
TOM:  Yeah. 
ME:  So  he  goes  he  ain't  going  home  until  we're 

paying  him  we  lost  the  ball,  he's  gonna  call 

my  ma. 
TOM:  Where  uid  you  lost  it? 
ME:  On  the  roof   So  I  go,   "Look,   you  never 

called  it,  Gussie." 
TOM:  He  din  call  it? 
ME:  No!  That's  what  I'm  tellin'  you.  He  goes,  "1 

called  it."  I  go,  "No,  you  didn't,  Gussie.  No. 


You  never  called  it,  no.  If  you  said  'chips'  we 
woulda  heard  it,  and  you  never  called  it.  No." 
I  ast  the  other  guys,  his  own  team,  huh?  Mau- 
rice goes,  "I  don't  think  you  called  it,  Gus."  I 
go,  "Look  here,  vourown  man,  Gussie,  huh?" 
He  says  that  didn"  mean  a  thing.  His  own 
man .  .  . 

TOM:  Yeah. 

ME:  I  tell  him,  "I  ain't  trine  a  hock  the  ball  off 
you,  Gus;  you  called  'chips,'  I'd  pay  for  it  right 
now.  It's  not  the  money .  .  ." 

TOM:.  .  .no.  .  . 

ME:  "...  and  you  know  times  that  /  have  loss  my 
ball,  and  you  ass  Mike  or  anybody."  Huh? 

TOM:  Yeah. 

ME:  "Or  we're  up  in  Jackson  Park  I  got  my  head- 
light broke.  I  didn't  say  a  word  acause  I  din' 
say  'chips.'  (Pause)  And  I  have  to  say  you  nev- 
er said  it,  too." 

TOM:  So  what  he  say? 

ME:  He  goes  I'm  trine  a  cheat  him  out  his  ball.  I 
tell  him  I  will  go  up  there  and  get  it  Monday. 
I  would  like  to  pay  him  back .  .  . 

TOM:  Uh-huh  .  .  . 

ME:  I'll  go  up  there  and  get  it .  .  . 

TOM:  Yeah  .  .  . 

ME:  But  when  he  didn't  call  it,  I  can't  pay  him 
back.  He  knows  this  isn't  fair. 

TOM:  Yeah. 

ME:  And  I  tole  him  that  this  isn't  fair.  He  called 
it,  we  would  all  of  played  a  little  carefuller. 

This  is,  no  doubt,  a  somewhat  romanticized 
but,  I  feel,  essentially  accurate  rendition  of  one 
of  our  schoolyard  negotiations  circa  1959;  and  it 
differs  only  in  the  minutest  particulars,  the  dic- 
tion, and  not  at  all  in  spirit,  from  most  adult  for- 
mal and  informal  contract  negotiations. 

Thorstein  Veblen  said  that  the  more  that  jar- 
gon and  technical  language  are  involved  in  an 
endeavor,  the  more  we  may  assume  that  the  en- 
deavor is  essentially  make-believe. 

As  in  Law,  Commerce,  Warfare.  There  we 
were  m  Vietnam;  there  we  were  in  Jackson 
Park. 

"Olley  Olley  Ocean  Free"  was  our  South  Side 
Chicago  version  of  the  cry  that  ends  a  tag  game. 
I  think  the  phrase  frightened  us  as  children. 

We  knew  that  an  afternoon  of  kick-the-can 
or  capture-the-flag  could  be  positively  terminat- 
ed only  by  the  adjuration  "OUeyolleyocean- 
free,"  but  none  of  us  had  one  idea  what  the 
words  theinsek'L's  meant.  We  knew  only  that 
they  had  magical  power  to  cast  off  the  restric- 
tions of  the  game  (to  loose  us  from  our  vows) 
and  let  us  go  to  dinner.  (The  "free"  was  clearly 
pertment,  and  the  "olley"  could,  by  a  stretch, 
be  accepted  as  a  rhythmic  aid;  but  what,  in  the 
name  of  God,  did  the  "ocean"  mean?) 

The  Schoolboy  Universe  was  not  corrupted 
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by  the  written  wc)rd,  and  was  ruled  hy  the  pow- 
ers of  sounds:  Cheater's  Proof,  Sucker's  Walk, 
Rubber  Balls,  and  Liquor.  Our  language  had 
weight  and  meaning  to  the  extent  to  which  it 
was  rhythmic  and  pleasant,  and  its  power  came 
from  a  juxtaposition  of  sounds  in  a  world  in 
which  we  were  overtly  pantheists. 

"American  Eagle"  was  the  binding  incanta- 
tion in  matters  of  barter.  It  was  uttered  at  the 
completion  of  a  trade  by  the  party  who  felt  he 
had  gtU  the  better  of  the  deal,  and  it  meant  that 
the  agreement  could  not  be  reneged  upon. 

The  ultimate  (.)ath  in  matters  of  honor  not 
covered  by  the  rules  of  sport  or  commerce  was 
"My  Jewish  Word  of  Honor."  For  example: 

MAURICE:  Tommy  Lentz  said  that  your  sister  was 

a  whore. 
MH:  You  swear? 
MAURICK:  Yeah. 
ME:  Swear  to  God? 
MAURICE:  Yeah. 
ME:  Jewish  Word  of  H(nn)r.' 
MAURICE:  Yeah.  {Pause) 
ME:  Say  it. 

MAURICE:  1  just  said  1  said  it. 
ME:  Say  it. 
MAURIc:E:  1  don't  want  to  .say  "Your  sister  is  a 

whore." 
ME:  Just  .say  he  said  it. 
MAURICE:  Tommy  Lentz,   My  Jewish  Word  of 

Honor,  .said  your  sister  was  a  whore. 

Which  meant  that  it  was  so.  Until  that  day 
when  one  di.scovered  it  was  po.ssible  to  swear 
falsely,  and  that  there  was,  finally,  no  magic 
force  of  words  capable  of  assuring  the  truth  in 
oneself  or  in  others,  and  so  became  adult  and 
very  serious  and  monotheistic  in  one  hard 
moment. 


I  Quotations] 

MOB  WISDOM 


From  "Anguilo's  Republic, "  a  seleclion  of  quota- 
turns  from  German)  An^uilo,  the  /^ostmi  moh  boss, 
published  in  ihefuly  issue  o/New  England  Month- 
ly. The  quotations  were  takey\  from  tapes  made  by 
the  FBI  m  1981.  (The  FBI  had  placed  a  bug  m  An- 
guilo's  North  End  office. )  The  tapes  were  played  at 
Anguilo's  trial  earlier  this  year.  He  is  serving  a  forty - 
five-year  .sentence  for  extortion,  fraud,  bookmaking, 
rnurder,  and  receiving  stolei\  property.  Gompded  by 
Robert  A.  Berlsche. 


ON  THE  MEANINC}  OE  TIME 

Time  marches  on!  Time  waits  for  no  one.  1  got 

the  f '  hole  burning  in  my  f '  brain! 

(January  19,   1981) 

ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OE  AN  ORDERED  l.IEE 

You     and     1     been     through     some     f ' 

mill.  .  .  .  I'm  not  saying  that  I'm  unhappy,  hut 
I'm  accustomed  to  .structure.  (February  2,  1981) 

ON  THE  ViRIUES  OE  ERIliNIXSHlP 

They're  the  kind  of  f '  guys  |we  neeuj.  I'll 

tell  you  right  now  if  1  called  these  guys  right 

now,  they'd  kill  any  f '  body  we  tell  'em  to. 

(February  4,  1981) 

ON  MINIMIZINC  RISK 

Just  hit  him  in  the  f '  head  and  stab  him, 

O.K.  ?  The  jeopardy  is  just  a  little  too  much  for 
me.  You  understand  American.  (March  19, 
1981) 
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ON  THE  UNPREDICTABILITY  OF  FATE 

''X' iiat  is  a  f '  guy  like  me  doing  sictin'  here 

in  the  Hohday  Inn  in  Somerville  with  fifty  thou- 
sand in  my  jacket?  (February  5,  1981) 

ON  POVERTY 

When  you  were  bom  broke  like  all  of  us  were, 
you  know,  monev  becomes  very  important. 
(March  14,  1981)' 

ON  PRUDENCE 
When  a  guy  knocks  ya  down,  never  get  up  un- 
less he's  gonna  kill  ya.  (March  17,  1981) 

ON  REACHING  MATURITY 
Before  you  got  this  summons  (to  appear  before 
the  grand  jury]  1  could  call  you  "boy."  Now  I  call 
you   "man."    (To  Jason   Anguilo,    March   26, 
1981) 

ON  RESPONSIBILITY 
When  a  man  assumes  leadership,  he  forfeits  the 
right  to  mercy.  (April  6,  1981) 

ON  HOW  TO  HANDLE  DEBTORS 
If  a  guy  owed  you  money  and  never  paid  you 
for. .  .  two  years,  then  you  turned  around  out  of 
the  goodness  of  your  heart,  you  made  a  deal  with 
him.  You  said,  "All  right,  just  bring  back  what 
you  owe."  And  as  soon  as  he  brought  it  back  he 
wanted  to  borrow  it  agam.   What  would  you 

do? .  .  .  [M]eet  him  in  a  dark  alley  with  a  f ' 

ax.  .  .  .  [TJhrow  it.  Pray  it  hits  him  right  between 
thef '  eyes.  (April  13,  1981) 

ON  INVESTMENT  POLICY 

F bonds.  ...  I  want  cash.  If  I  ever  f '  find 

out  that .  .  .  the  roof  caved  in  and  there's  no 
cash.  .  .  where  you  gonna  live?  How  you  gonna 
live?  Where  you  gonna  go?  Stealing,  selling  cof- 
fee, selling  cigarettes — that  where  you're  going? 
What  are  you  gonna  do.  .  .  .  (April  21,  1981) 

ON  GROWING  OLD 

Remember  the  old  days,  1  used  to  kick  televi- 
sions through  on  a  day  like  this.  Now  1  don't 
kick  them  no  more.  (April  21,  1981) 

ON  EARNING  A  LIVING 

I  wouldn't  be  in  a  legitimate  business  for  all  the 
f '  monev  in  the  world.  (.April  27,  1981) 

ON  7LiLL-S'':RVICE  BUSINESS 

We're  illegitimate  bu^-mess.  .  .  .  We're  a  shy- 
lock.  .  .  .  We're  a  f '  bookmaker.  .  .  .  We're 

selling  marijuana.  .  .  .  We're,  we're,  we're  illegal 

here,  illegal  there,  arsonists!  We're  even'  f ' 

thing!  (April  27,  1981) 


ON  THE  PRICE  OF  SUCCESS 
Isn't  it  wonderful  when  you  was  all  by  yourself? 

Never  had  a  f 'problem.  F-__  people.  F... 

everybody.   F the  whole  world.   Remember 

them  days?  But  you  see,  that's  the  penalty  of 
making  money.  When  you  make  money,  now 
everybody  starts  to  look  down  at  you.  (.April  30, 
1981) 


[Bibliography] 

SKATEZINE  REVIEW 


From  "  'Zine  Thing, "  a  guide  to  skateboarding  mag- 
azines, in  the  May  issue  o/ Thrasher,  a  "skatezine" 
published  in  San  Francisco. 


Bott'  to  No  Man,  Box  2433,  Scottsdale,  AZ 
85252.  ($1)  Distributed  by  Deluxe  Mail  Order. 
A  creative  conglomeration  from  team  J. FA. 
and  assorted  AZ  inventors,  B.T.N.M.  is  defi- 
nitely worth  the  price  of  admission.  Brian  Bran- 
non,  Don  Redondo,  Feam  Smith,  and  others  do 
an  expert  job  telling  the  tale  of  local  Scotts- 
dalia,  music,  politics,  and  fiction.  All  of  it  is 
ver>'  well  written.  Issue  #2  contains  "Skater's 
Prayer,"  Meat  Puppets  interview,  "Skating 
Ramps  Can  Be  Fucked,"  "The  Man,  Board,  Jo, 
Hill  and  No  Shoes,"  and  plenty  more. 

Gut  Feel'n,  5130  Kaiser  Avenue,  Santa  Barbara, 
CA  93111.  Gut  Feel'n,  an  offshoot  oi  Crippled 
G'Raf,  is  one  of  the  best-looking  skatezines  yet. 
Phread  Conrad  and  Jawhn  Dettman  bring  it  to- 
gether with  a  high-gloss  cover,  plenty  of  half- 
tones, stylized  artwork,  and  good  writing.  Not 
your  average  Xerox  collage.  Collector's  item 
material. 

Hick  Tou-n,  Rt.  3,  Box  233,  Idaho  Falls,  ID 
83401.  ($1)  Jason  Guyer  and  Jim  Kelso  paste  to- 
gether lots  of  small,  hard-to-see  pictures,  good 
chunks  of  writing,  and  interesting  artwork  to 
form  a  tight  rag  covering  the  Idaho  scene. 
Doggy  Style  interview,  short  fiction,  Tahoe 
coverage,  and  more.  A  bit  overpriced  at  a  buck, 
but  check  it  out  anyway. 

Killer  Dork  Sessions,  11409  Daisy  Lane,  Glenn 
Dale,  MD  20769.  (50«:)  Another  leading  fun- 
zine  from  the  dork/geek  underground,  a  genre 
devoted  to  outright  nonsense  rather  than  the 
grave  skate  coverage  you  find  in  many  rags.  It's 
good  to  see  that  'zines  in  this  class — including 
K.D.S.,  Geek  Attack,  Freezine,  Rag  Read,  Spunk, 
Crank,  joke,  and  others — don't  take  their  scene 
or  themselves  too  seriously  with  tedious  tirades 
about  what  "hard-core"  means,  but  preach  in- 
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No  general  interest  book  club  offers  more  great  history  books  at  more  sub- 
stantial sa\ings.  If  you  love  history,  you'll  love  the  quality,  savings  and  selec- 
tion you  enjoy  as  a  member  of  the  History  Book  Club. 

Enjoy  substantial  savings  with  Trial  Membership.  Select  tour  IxKiks  on 
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200  volumes  featured  in  our  monthly  Review  (some  examples  are  shown  in  this 
ad).  You  need  take  only  four  more  Kx)ks  over  the  next  two  years.  After  that, 
you'll  save  even  more-up  to  60%,  in  fact-on  History  Btxik  Club  Bonus  Bcxiks. 


2535.  MAYA:  The  Riddle  And  Rediscovery  Of  A  Lost  Civilization,  b>  Charles 
Gallenkiimp.  Incorporates  a  century  of  research.  $22.95/$11.48 

4630.  Why  the  South  Lost  the  Civil  War,  by  Beringer,  Hattaway.  Jones  &  Still  How 
lost  will  &  morale  caused  Southern  defeat.     '  $29.95/$14.98 

1453.   The  Perspective  Of  The   World:    15th-18th  Century   (Civilization  and 
Capitalism,  Vol.  Ill),  fry  Fenwrui  BniuAei  $35.00/$175O 

4390.  The  Riddle  of  the  Dinosaur,  /?>  John  N,  Wilford.  Rise  and  fall  of  the  most 
extraordinary  beasts  to  walk  the  earth.  $22.95/$ll.48 

1065.  The  Roman  Emperors:  A  Biographical  Guide  to  the  Rulers  of  Imperial 
Rome,  (ry  Michael  Grjtir  Highlights  92  rulers.  $25.00/$12.50 

1990.  Gilgamesh,  fry  Jofin  GurdtifT  and  John  Maicr.  The  Sin-leqi-unninni  version  of 
the  epic  poem  and  valued  ancient  legend.  $18.95/$9.48 

3830.  Cities  and  People,  /r»  Mcirk  GiroiuiTd.  The  entire  panorama  of  urban  histtiry 
comes  alive,  from  antiquity  to  present.  $29.95/$14.98 

4275.  The  Workshop  of  Democracy,  fry  James  MucGregor  Bums.  From  Civil  War  to  a 
New  Deal,  70  trying  years  in  America's  history  $24.95/$12.48 

4978.  Life  and  Fate:  A  Novel,  fry  Vosily  Grusstruin.   An  outstanding  portrayal  of 
Stalinist  Russia  during  World  War  [l.  $22.50/$11.25 

3996.  Jesus  Through  The  Centuries:  His  Place  In  The  History  Of  Culture,  fry 
Jaroslav  Peli/ain.  A  work  of  mastery.  $22.50/$11.25 

5736.  From  Alexander  to  Cleopatra:  The  Hellenistic  World,  fry  Michael  Grant.  The 
people,  politics  and  creations  of  an  age.  $19.95/$9.98 

7047.  Ancient  History:  Evidence  And  Models,  fry  Ml.  Finley.  What  we  can  and 
what  we  can  never  know  about  the  Graeco-Roman  world.  $17.95/$8.98 

7395.  A»B»C  Et  Cetera:  The  Life  &  Times  of  the  Roman  Alphabet,  fry  A   &N. 
Humez   A  walk  thtough  a  select  Latin  vocabulary.  $17  50/$8.76 

3103.  The  Zimmermann  Telegram,  fry  Btirfiaru  W.  TiicfinKin.  The  critically  acclaimed 
tale  of  war,  espionage  and  diplomacy.  $14.95/$7.48 

1149.  The  Affair:  The  Case  of  Alfred  Dreyfus,  fry  7etin-Denis  Bredin    A  superb 
tendition  of  the  scandalous  French  trial.  $24.''5/$12.48 
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6205.   $19.95/$9.98 


1172.  $25.00/$12.50 


4648.  Hitler's  Mistakes,  fry  Ronall  Lewm   The  Fuehrer's  shortcomings- his  persistent 
errors  ot  judgment  &  unnecessary  actions.  $14.95/$7.48 

7666.  The  Holocaust:  A  History  of  the  Jews  of  Europe  During  the  Second  World 
War,  by  Martm  ( idbcn    A  powertui  testimony.  $24.95/$12.48 

A4077  Atlas  of  the  North  American  Indian,  f>>  Carl  Waldnum.  The  tich,  exciting  & 
poignant  heritage  i>f  our  native  Americans.  $29.95/$14.98 
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stead  that  skating  is  just  having  a  good  time. 
''The  only  fun  session  is  a  dork  session." 

100%  Funzine,  4221  Mill  Stream  Court,  Virgin- 
ia Beach,  VA  23542.  (50<f.)  Good  photos  and  a 
professional  attitude  take  away  from  the  'zine 
quality  of  100%  Fun,  giving  it  more  of  a  "clone" 
feel.  Record  and  product  reviews,  contest  cover- 
age, skater  profiles,  and  too  many  ads. 

Rat  Bile,  18  High  Pool  Close,  Newton,  Swansea 
SA34TV,  UK.  Strange  but  true  rag  from  the 
hoyz  in  Wales.  Radical  photos,  comix,  rumors, 
lies,  and  more  are  jammed  in  to  give  Rat  Bite  a 
chaotic,  dry,  hard-core  feel. 

Skate  Threat,  566  Northlawn  Court,  Lancaster, 
PA  15213.  (750)  Good  skate  +  music  'zine  that 
does  a  fine  job  of  covering  the  East  Coast  area 
on  a  regular  basis.  Quality  writing,  good  pics, 
and  computer  typesetting  give  it  a  well-thought- 
out  look.  Skate  Threat  gets  the  award  tor  being 
most  indignant  about  not  making  it  in  the  last 
'zine  column.  When  I  forgot  to  mention  them  in 
the  Feb.  issue,  they  whined.  Peal  sorry,  guys. 


[Captions] 

LOOKING  FOR 
AMERICA 


By  David  Byrne.  These  captions  ivere  uritten  for 
photographs  of  Texas  that  accompany  the  screenplay 
to  True  Stories,  published  by  Penguin  Books.  The 
movie,  which  B\rne  wrote  and  directed,  opens  this 
month.  Byrne's  hand,  Talking  Heads,  recorded  the 
movie's  soundtrack. 


SHOPPING  MALLS 

You  learn  so  much  in  a  shopping  mall  and  it's 
fun  too.  You  can  find  out  what  everybody's 
thinking  about,  what  they're  dressing  like,  how 
they  spend  their  leisure  time,  what  thev  think  is 
important,  what  they  think  is  funny.  You  don't 
need  to  run  all  over  the  place  to  find  out  what's 
going  on.  One  trip  through  the  mall  and  you're 
up  to  dale.  If  1  were  a  politician,  I  would  spend 
most  oi  my  time  in  malls.  Just  from  looking  at 
the  clothing  on  the  racks  you  can  tell  what  peo- 
ple's political  inclinations  are. 

CONSPIRACIES 

It's  not  what  you  know,  it's  who  you  know. 
Everybody  believes  in  some  conspiracy  or  other. 
The  ones  you  believe  in  seem  completely  plausi- 
ble. The  ones  you  don't  believe  in  seem  like 
they  were  thought  up  by  a  bunch  of  nuts  and 
kooks.  Can  one  person  be  a  conspiracy?  Was  su- 


permarket bar-coding  prophesied  in  the  Bible? 
It  is  true  that  a  vers-  large  percentage  ol  gov- 
ernment leaders  went  to  a  ver\'  small  number  of 
prep  schools  in  the  East.  Sure,  they  hire  each 
other.  So  it's  true.  The  world  is  run  by  the  stu- 
dent council  at  high  school.  But  those  guys 
didn't  go  to  your  high  school  or  mine.  It's  the 
high  school  across  town  that  runs  everything. 
Ever^'body  would  like  to  conspire  against  ever\'- 
body  else  ...  if  we  could  get  the  chance. 

ASSEMBLY  LINES 

New  corporations  whip  these  plants  up  really 
fast.  .  .  stick  'em  out  there  on  the  prairie.  Just 
throw  up  a  metal  building  in  about  a  week  or 
two  and  the  employees  seem  to  come  from  all 
over  the  country.  Even  Flint,  Michigan,  and 
Worcester,  Mass.;  Wheeling,  West  Virginia, 
and  Pittsburgh,  PA.  If  you're  lucky  you  can 
come  down  here,  get  a  job  in  one  of  these  places, 
be  on  the  line  real  quick,  and,  depending  on 
your  position,  you  can  get  a  mobile  home,  single 
wide  or  double  wide,  for  as  low  as  $26,000.  Al- 
most no  money  down.  And  that's  just  like  these 
factories.  You  can  stick  your  home  anywhere. 
Stick  it  out  there  in  the  middle  of  the  prairie. 
You're  living  in  the  country'.  You  got  a  million- 
dollar  view.  You  just  left  some  Victorian-era 
smoke  hole  up  in  the  Northeast. 

The  deal  is  making  a  fresh  start.  It's  the  best 
thing  in  the  world.  People  don't  want  who  they 
are  to  be  confused  with  what  they  do.  "Well,  I 
work  on  the  line  at  G.M."  But  only  for  now. 
You  can  switch  over  and  do  something  else 
when  you  feel  like  it,  and  live  somewhere  else 
and  have  new  friends  and  be  a  completely  differ- 
ent person.  They  don't  know  what  you  were  like 
before.  You  could  have  been  a  total  drag.  You 
can  have  one  kind  ot  personality  based  on  your 
relationships  in  one  town.  If  you  decide  that 
isn't  the  best  way  to  work  things  out,  you  can 
move  to  another  town,  be  somebody  else. 

METAL  BUILDINGS 

Metal  buildings  are  the  dream  that  modem 
architects  had  at  the  beginning  of  the  century 
come  true,  but  they  themselves  don't  realize  it. 
If  they  followed  their  own  theories  to  the  let- 
ter— form  follows  function,  using  mass-produc- 
tion techniques  to  make  cheap  things  with  no 
frills — what  you'd  end  up  with  is  a  metal  build- 
ing! And  when  you  look  at  it  that  w^ay,  it's  beau- 
tiful. The  reason  no  architect  ever  says  that  is 
because  you  don't  need  an  architect  to  build 
metal  buildings.  You  order  them  out  of  a  cata- 
logue. Just  put  down  your  color,  the  size  you 
want,  number  of  square  feet,  style,  and  what  you 
need  it  for.  It  comes  with  a  bunch  of  guys,  they 
put  it  together  in  a  couple  of  days,  maybe  a 
week,  and  there  you  go.  You're  all  set  for  busi- 
ness. Just  stick  a  sign  out  front. 
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It  takes  people  in  a  so-called  iincultuted  or 
unsophisticated  area  to  be  open  to  the  potential 
of  this  kind  oi  structure.  For  instance,  people  in 
the  East  tend  to  think  that  a  hank  has  to  he 
made  of  stone,  with  columns  out  front,  that  a 
supermarket  has  to  have  lots  ot  windows  in 
front,  that  a  building  has  to  have  a  structure  that 
says  what  it  is.  It  takes  open-minded  people  to 
realize  that  all  you  have  to  do  is  slap  a  sign  on  a 
building  to  tell  people  what  it  is. 

FOOD  STYLING 

Food  styling  is  an  art  form,  but  it's  one  oi  the 
most  decadent  art  forms  around.  You  need  to  be 
able  to  appreciate  something  totally  absurd  to 
enjoy  and  appreciate  the  art  of  food  styling.  Did 
you  know  that  when  you  see  ice  cream  in  a  com- 
mercial it's  probably  not  ice  cream  but  whipped 
potatoes,  because  ice  cream  would  melt  under 
the  movie  lights?  Sometimes  they  put  rocks  in 
the  soup  to  make  it  look  chunkier.  Do  you  like 
parsley?  I  really  like  parsley,  but  when  I'm  eating 
parsley  1  kind  ot  feel  like  I'm  eating  the  design 
and  not  really  eating  the  food. 

Food  styling  for  restaurants  or  at-home  din- 
ners is  an  art  form  that  you  place  before  you,  ap- 
preciate tor  a  minute,  and  eat.  It  never  has  time 
to  get  stale.  You  never  have  time  to  get  tired  of 
looking  at  it  or  to  worry  about  whether  this 
should  be  here  or  over  there,  or  whether  it  was 
done  right.  You  only  have  time  to  enjoy  it  and 
then  consume  it.  If  only  a  lot  of  art  hanging  on  a 
lot  of  walls  was  like  that. 


[Speech] 

BASEBALL 

AND  THE  AMERICAN 

CHARACTER 


Excerpted  from  a  speech  given  last  fall  by  A.  Bartlett 
Giamatti  at  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 
Giamatti,  who  served  as  president  of  Yale  Vniversi' 
ty  from  1978  to  1986,  was  appointed  president- 
designate  of  the  National  League  in  May. 


R 


'aseball  fits  America  so  well  because  it  em- 
bodies the  interplay  of  individual  and  group  that 
we  so  love,  and  because  it  expresses  our  longing 
for  the  rule  of  law  while  licensing  our  resent- 
ment of  law  givers. 

Baseball,  the  opportunist's  game,  puts  a  tre- 
mendous premium  on  the  individual,  who  must 
be  able  to  react  instantly  on  offense  and  defense 
and  who  must  be  able  to  hit,  run,  throw,  and 
field.  Specialization  exists,  but  in  general  base- 


ball pi, Ivors  iiuist  be  skilled  generalists.  The  des- 
ignated hitter  is  so  offensive  precisely  because  it 
violates  this  basic  characteristic  of  the  game. 
Players  are  also  sufficiently  separated  on  the 
field  that  they  cannot  hide  from  responsibility  in 
a  crowd,  as  in  football  or  Congress.  The  ob- 
ject— the  ball — and  what  the  individual  must 
do  are  obvious  to  all,  and  each  player's  skill,  ini- 
tiative, and  poise  are  highlighted. 

Individual  merit  and  self-reliance  are  the  bed- 
rock of  baseball,  never  more  so  than  in  the  fun- 
damental acts  of  delivering,  and  attempting  to 
hit,  the  ball.  Every  game  recommences  every 
time  a  pitcher  pitches  and  a  batter  swings.  But 
before  a  swing  or  not-swing  can  trigger  the  vast 
grid  of  mental  and  physical  adjustments  called 
forth  by  every  pitch,  there  is  the  basic  confron- 
tation between  two  lone  individuals.  It  is  primi- 
tive in  its  starkness.  A  man  on  a  hill  prepares  to 
throw  a  rock  at  a  man  slightly  below  him,  not  far 
away,  who  holds  a  club.  First,  fear  must  be  over- 
come; no  one  knows  where  the  pitched  ball,  or 
hit  ball,  will  go.  Most  of  the  time,  control,  agil- 
ity, timing,  planning  avert  brutality  and  force 
sport.  Occasionally,  suddenly,  usually  unac- 
countably, the  primitive  act  of  throwing  results 
in  terrible  injury.  The  fear  that  randomness  will 
take  over  is  never  absent.  If  hitting  a  major 
league  fastball  is  the  most  difficult  act  in  profes- 
sional sport,  the  difficulty  derives  in  part  from 
the  need  to  overcome  fear  in  a  split  second. 

The  batter  is,  they  say,  on  offense,  yet  batting 
is  essentially  a  reactive  and  defensive  act.  The 
pitcher  is,  they  say,  on  defense,  yet  the  pitcher 
initiates  play  and  controls  the  game.  It  is  not 
clear,  at  least  to  me,  who  is  on  offense  and  who 
is  on  defense.  Consider  the  catcher,  who  may 
actually  control  the  game.  The  catcher  is  the 
only  defensive  player  in  any  sport  I  know  of 
whose  position  requires  him  to  adopt  the  per- 
spective, if  not  the  stance,  of  the  player  on  of- 
fense. Part  of  what  a  batter  must  overcome,  part 
of  the  secretive,  ruthless  dimension  of  baseball, 
is  the  knowledge  that  an  opposing  player, 
crouching  right  behind  him,  signals  wordlessly 
in  order  to  exploit  ais  weaknesses.  Is  it  so  clear 
who  is  the  defense,  who  is  the  offense?  I  think  it 
is  clear  that  part  of  the  appeal  of  baseball  is  that 
it  focuses  on  the  individual  with  such  clarity  in 
such  ambiguous  circumstances. 

If  the  game  flows  from  the  constantly  reiterat- 
ed, primitive  confrontation  of  an  individual 
with  the  world,  represented  by  another  solitary 
individual,  nothing  that  ensues,  except  a  home 
run — the  dispositive  triumph  of  one  over  the 
other,  the  surrogate  kill — fails  to  involve  the 
team.  A  strikeout  involves  the  catcher,  and 
anything  else  brings  the  community,  either  in 
the  field  or  on  the  bench,  into  play.  And  while 
the  premium  on  individual  effort  is  never  lost, 
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,  -   Only  a  few  years  ago,  you 
didn't  even  know  it  was  there, 
silently  spreading.  Then  several 
doctors  noticed  a  strange  new 
phenomenon.  Healthy  young 
men  were  suddenly  contracting 
rare  and  unusual  illnesses. 
When  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control  correlated  the 
data  coming  in,  public-health 


officials  realizwl  a  new  enemy 
had  taken  the  field.  They  called 
it  AIDS  (Acquired  immune 
Deficiency  Syndrome).  From 
that  day  on,  the  battle  was 
joined. 

It's  been  a  battle  we've  all 
had  to  fight,  usually  within 
>burselves.  You  try  to  be  fair, 
understanding.  But  suppose  it 


vwos  jrour  child  sittmg  at  the 
-  desk  next  to  an  AIDS  victim? 
Would  reason  prevail? 

From  the  time  of  our  first 
cover  story  on  AIDS  back  in 
1983,  Newsweek  has  realized 
that  something  alien  was 
becoming  part  of  our  lives- 
affecting  our  friendships,  our 
schools,  even  our  politics. 


As  AIDS  grew,  Newsweek 's 
coverage  grew.  Bringing  a  dose 
of  truth  to  all  those  stricken 
with  the  most  widespread 
symptom  of  this  disease— fear. 

That's  how  Newsweek  deals 
with  major  social  issues: 
recognizing  them  early  on, 
reporting  on  them  in  depth  and 
following  their  impact  into 


every  area  of  society;- 
Which  is  one  reaj 


itory  covers  a  day,  or  a  decade. 


Newsweek  has  won  more  awards    we  cover  it  all  the  way.  You  see. 


for  journalistic  excellence 
than  any  other  news  magazi^ 


as  long  as  it's  part  of  your  life, 
it's  part  of  our  life. 


Why  it  happened.  What  it  means. 


[Photograph] 

AUTUMN  CLOSE-UP 


This  photograph  of  a  leaf,  magnified  twenty  times,  appeared  in  the  August  issue  of  Natural  History.  The  leaf 
was  taken  from  the  floor  of  a  mixed  Northeastern  forest  at  the  end  of  September,  just  as  its  color  had  begun  to 
change.  As  a  leaf  dies,  its  chlorophyll  breaks  down,  allowing  other  pigp\ents  to  become  visible.  The  photograph  was 
taken  by  Thomas  Eisner,  a  professor  of  biology  at  Cornell  Unii-ersitv. 


the  communal  choreography  oi  the  team  even- 
tually takes  over.  Every  assigned  role  on  the 
field  potentially  can  and  often  does  change  with 
every  pitch,  and  with  each  kind  of  pitch,  or  with 
each  hall  hit  fair.  The  subsequent  interactions 
among  all  the  players  on  the  field  expand  in  in- 
calculable ways.  When  in  the  thrall  of  these 
communal  aspects,  hitting,  stealing  a  base,  and 
individual  initiative  give  way  to  collective  play- 
inaking,  acts  of  sacrifice  or  cooperation,  and 
obedience  to  signs  and  orders.  Whether  on  of- 
fense or  defense,  the  virtuoso  is  subsumed  into 
the  ensemble.  The  anarchic  ways  of  solo  opera- 
tors are  subdued  by  a  free  institution. 

The  ambiguities  surrounding  being  on  offense 
or  defense,  surrounding  what  it  means  to  stand 
where  you  stand,  endlessly  re-create  the  Ameri- 
can pageant  of  -ndividual  and  group,  citizen  and 
country.  In  baseball  and  daily  life,  Americans 
do  not  take  sides  so  much  as  they  change  sides, 
in  ways  checked  and  balanced.  Finally,  in  base- 
ball and  daily  life,  regardless  at  which  side  you 
are  on  and  where  you  stand,  shared  principles 
are  supposed  to  govern. 


Baseball's  vast,  stable  body  of  rules  ensures 
competitive  balance  in  the  game  and  shows 
forth  a  country  devoted  to  equality  of  treatment 
and  opportunity;  a  country*  whose  deepest  dream 
is  of  a  divinely  proportioned  and  peopled  green 
garden  enclosure;  above  all,  a  country  whose 
basic  assertion  is  that  law,  in  all  its  mutually 
agreed-upon  manifestations,  shall  govern — not 
nature  inexorable,  tor  all  she  is  respected,  and 
not  humankind's  whims,  for  all  that  the  game 
belongs  to  the  people. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  think  that  all  of  our  na- 
tional experience  is  reflected  in  any  single  insti- 
tution, even  our  loftiest,  but  it  would  not  be 
wrong  to  claim  for  baseball  a  capacity  to  cherish 
individuality  and  inspire  cohesion  in  a  way 
which  is  a  hallmark  of  our  loftiest  free  institu- 
tions. Nor  would  it  be  misguided  to  think  that, 
however  vestigial  the  remnants  of  our  best 
hopes,  we  can  still  find,  if  we  wish  to,  a  moment 
called  a  game,  when  those  best  hopes,  those 
memories  for  the  future,  have  lite;  when  each  of 
us,  those  who  are  in  and  those  out,  has  a  chance 
to  gather,  in  a  green  place  around  home. 
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[Transcript] 

BASEBALL  CHATTER 


This  exchange  between  New  York  Yankee  announc- 
ers Spencer  Ross  and  B()hh\  Miircer  took  place  dur- 
ing the  radio  broadcast  of  the  July  27  game  between 
the  Yankees  and  the  Minnesota  Tu'ins,  tc/iieh  the 
Yankees  won  4-1.  Twins  pitcher  Bert  Blyleven  had 
just  struck  out  Yankee  outfielder  Claudell  Washing- 
ton /or  the  first  out  of  the  eighth  inning,  and  Don 
Mattmg/\  had  come  to  the  plate. 


SPENCER  ROSS:  Third  time  Washington  has 
struck  out  this  afternoon,  and  all  three  occa- 
sions have  been  on  called  third  strikes.  So 
Washington  with  three  strikeouts,  and  for  Blyle- 
ven that's  his  fourth  strikeout  of  the  afternoon. 
First  pitch  to  Mattingly,  ball  one. 

BOBBY  MURCER:  But  he  got  the  right  blow  in  at 
the  right  time.  [In  his  third  time  at  bat  that 
afternoon,  Washington  had  hit  a  two-run  home 
run.] 

ROSS:  That's  right.  Pitch  is  inside  for  a  ball.  Two 
and  0.  You  could  strike  out  three  times  if  you  hit 
me  a  game-winning  home  run  every  day. 

MURCER:  You'd  have,  ah,  you'd  be  batting  .250. 

ROSS:  You'd  make  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  a 
year. 

MURCER:  What? 

ROSS:  Mattingly  loops  one  high  and  deep  to 
right  field.  [Tom]  Brunansky  moves  toward  the 
line,  and  this  is  a  foul  ball.  Brunansky  came  over 
and  ran  out  of  room. 

MURCER:  What'd  you  say,  you'd  be  making  a 
half — one  and  a  half  trillion  dollars.'  Is  that 
what  you  said.' 

ROSS:  No,  not  quite  that  high.  You'd  be  making 
a  million  dollars  a  year. 

MURCER:  A  home  run,  a  home  run  a  day? 

ROSS:  A  game-winning  homer  just  about  every 
day. 

MURCER:  Oh,  you  mean  a  game-winning 
homer. 

ROSS:  Yeah,  a  game-winning  homer. 

MURCER:  It  doesn't  make  any  difference.  A 
home  run  or  a  game-winning  home  run,  do  you 
know  how  many  home  runs  that  is? 

ROSS:  Well— 

MURCER:  They  would  build  a  stadium  for  you. 

ROSS:  They'd — 


MURCER:  And  you  winild  own  two  or  three 
American  League  clubs  yourself  if  you  hit  a 
home  run  a  day. 

ROSS:  But  you're  only  a  .100  hitter,  though. 
See — 

MURCER:  .250  hitter. 

ROSS:  Well— 

MURCER:  If  you  went  four  times,  on  the  average 
they're  going  to  go  up  tour  times  [a  game],  right? 

ROSS:  Well,  you'd  be  about,  between  .250 
and — 

MURC^HR:  I'm  closer  to  a  million  and  a,  I'm  closer 
to  one  and  a  halt  trillion  than  you  would  be  to  a 
million. 

ROSS:  One  and  a  half  trillion. 

MURCER:  If  a  guy  hit  a  home  run  a  day. 

ROSS:  You  can't  fathom  trillion. 

MURCER:  Every  day. 

ROSS:  How  much  is  a  trillit)n? 

MURCER:  A  trillion's  just  a  number. 

ROSS:  It's  a  lot  of  money. 

MURCER:  A  trillion's  only,  a  trillion's  only  a 
debt. 

ROSS:  Oh,  that's  right. 

MURCER:  That's  all  it  is,  it's  a  number,  it's  a,  it's 
pick  a  number. 

ROSS:  Pick  a  number. 

MURCER:  A  trillion,  right.  Nobody  knows  how 
much  a  trillion  is. 

ROSS:  It's  near  infinity.  Ball  three  now  to  Mat- 
tingly, 3  and  1. 


[Poem] 

VICTIMS  OF  THE 
LATEST  DANCE  CRAZE 


B)i  Corne/iu5  Eady.  This  is  the  title  poem  from  a 
collection  published  recently  by  Ommation  Press,  in 
Chicago.  Eady  is  the  winner  of  the  Lamont  poetry 
prize  for  1985. 


The  streamers  choking  the  main  arteries 

Of  downtown. 

The  brass  band  led  by  a  child 

From  the  home  for  the  handicapped. 

The  old  men 
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(Pht>ro':;raphs] 

TWO  FACES 


From  A  True  Likeness:  The  Black  South  of  Richard  Samuel  Roberts,  1920-1936,  published  by  Algonquin  Books,  of 
Chapel  Hill.  Roberts  worked  cl%  a  photographer  in  the  middle-class  black  community  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina.  The 
photographs  m  this  volume  were  made  from  4,000  glass-plate  negatives  recently  discovered  umJ^r  Roberts's  house  b)i 
Thomas  L.  Johnson,  an  archivist  at  the  University  of  South  Carolina.  The  woman  in  the  photographs  above  had  her 
portrait  clone  twice,  in  her  work  uniform  (she  was  a  maid)  and  in  her  Sunday  clothes. 


Showing  their  hair  (what's  left  of  it), 

The  buttons  of  their  shirts 

Popping  in  time 

To  the  salsa  Hooding  out 

Of  their  portable  headphones, 

And  mothers  letting  their  babies 
Be  held  by  strangers. 
And  the  bus  drivers 
Taping  over  their  fare  boxes 
And  willing  to  give  directions. 

Is  there  any  reason  to  mention 
All  the  drinks  are  on  the  house.' 
Thick,  adolescent  boys 
Dismantle  their  BB  guns. 

Here  is  the  world  (what's  left  oi  it), 

In  brilliant  motion, 

The  oil  slick  at  the  curb 

Danced  into  a  thousand 

Splintered  steps. 

The  bag  ladies  toss  off  their 


Garments 

To  reveal  wings. 

"This  dance  you  do,"  drawls  the  cop, 
"What  do  you  call  it?" 
We  call  it  scalding  the  air. 
We  call  it  dying  with  your 
Shoes  on. 

And  across  the  street 

The  bodies  of  tramps 

Stumble 

In  a  sober  language. 

And  across  the  street 
Shy  young  girls  step  behind 
Their  nameless  boyfriends, 
Twirlmg  their  skirts. 

And  under  an  archway 

A  delivery  boy  discovers 

His  body  has  learned  to  speak, 

And  what  does  this  street  look  like 
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It  not  a  runway, 

A  polished  wood  floor? 

From  the  air, 

Insects  drawn  hy  the  sweat 

Alight,  when  ptjssible, 

On  the  blur 

Of  torsos. 

It  is  the  ride 

0{  their  tiny  lives. 

The  wind  that  bums  their  wings, 

The  heaving,  oblivious  flesh, 

Mountains  stufted  with  panic, 

An  ocean 

That  can't  make  up  its  mind. 

They  drop  away 

With  the  scorched  taste 

Ot  vertigo. 

And  under  a  swinging  light  bulb 
Some  children 
Invent  a  game 

With  the  shadow  the  bulb  makes, 
And  the  beat  of  their  hearts. 
They  call  it  dust  in  the  mouth. 
They  call  it  horse  with  no  rider. 
They  call  it  school  with  empty  books. 

In  the  next  room 

Their  mother  throws  her  dress  away  to  chance. 

It  drops  to  the  floor 

Like  a  brush  sighs  across  a  drum  head, 

And  when  she  takes  her  lover. 

What  are  they  thinking  of 

If  not  a  ballroom  filled  with  mirrors, 

A  world  where  no  one  has  the  right 

To  stumble? 

In  a  parking  lot 

An  old  man  says  this: 

"I  am  a  ghost  dance. 

I  remember  the  way  my  hair  felt, 

Damp  with  sweat  and  wind. 

When  the  wind  kisses  the  leaves,  I  am  dancing. 
When  the  subway  hits  the   third  rail,    I   am 

dancing. 
When  the  barrel  goes  over  Niagara  Falls,  I  am 

dancing. 
Music  rings  my  bones  like  metal. 

O,  Jazz  has  come  from  heaven,"  he  says, 
And  at  the  z  he  jumps,  arcing  his  back  like  a 

heron's  neck, 
And  stands  suddenly  revealed 
As  a  balance  demon, 
A  home  for 
Stetson  hats. 


We  h.ne  all  caught  the  itch: 

The  neon  artist 

Wiring  up  his  legs, 

The  tourist  couple 

Recording  the  twist  on  their 

Instamatic  camera. 

And  in  a  factory, 

A  janitor  asks  his  broom 

For  a  waltz, 

And  he  grasps  it  like  a  woman 

He'd  have  to  live  another 

Life  to  meet, 

And  he  spins  around  the  dust  bin 

And  machines  and  thinks: 

Is  everybody  happy? 

And  he  spins  out  the  side  door, 

Avoiding  the  cracks  in  the  sidewalk, 

Grinning  as  if  he'd  just  received 

The  deepest  kiss  in  the  world. 


[Short  Story] 

ANIS  DEL  MONO 


By  Quim  Monzo-  From  the  Spring  issue  o/Transla- 
tion,  a  special  issue  devoted  to  Catalan  writing. 
Monzo,  who  was  horn  in  Catalonia  in  1952,  is  the 
author  of  several  volumes  of  fiction.  He  is  also  a  lyri' 
cist,  cartoonist,  televisio7\  writer,  and  newspaper 
columnist.  Translated  from  the  Catalan  hy  Mary 
Ann  Newman. 


M, 


r.  Nonell  had  lunch  in  a  Lebanese  res- 
taurant with  the  man  he  considered  his  best 
friend.  They  were  celebrating  Mr.  Nonell's  sev- 
enty-third birthday.  Since  he  hadn't  been  drink- 
ing or  eating  extravagant  meals  for  quite  a 
while,  he  still  felt  a  little  tipsy  when  he  got 
home.  Even  so,  he  had  no  trouble  opening  the 
door;  he  had  realized  on  leaving  the  restaurant 
that  he  had  drunk  too  much,  and  all  the  way 
home  he  had  been  picturing  himself  struggling 
to  get  the  key  into  (he  lock,  just  like  in  the  mov- 
ies. Euphoria  had  put  him  in  a  state  of  mind  that 
seemed  to  call  for  one  more  drink.  So  he  went 
into  his  bedroom  (which  doubled  as  a  study)  and 
walked  over  to  his  formerly  well-stocked  liquor 
cabinet  to  take  out  the  bottle  of  anisette,  the 
only  bottle  in  there  since  his  doctor  had  taken 
him  off  alcohol. 

It  was  empty.  He  had  long  suspected  that  ev- 
ery now  and  then  Matilde  would  sneak  a  little 
swig.  But  he  had  never  found  the  bottle  totally 
empty.  And  it  was  only  empty  this  time,  he 
mused,  because  for  the  past  few  weeks — for  the 
first  time  in  decades,  and  not  without  some  sac- 
rifice— Mr.  Nonell  hadn't  touched  a  drop  of  liq- 
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jor.  He  qiiickly  put  two  and  two  together: 
Mafilde  had  been  taking  a  httle  tipple  now  and 
then  in  the  belief  that,  between  one  sip  and  the 
next,  Mr.  Nonell  was  doing  the  same.  Confi- 
dent that  the  level  of  liquid  in  the  bottle  went 
down  just  a  bit  each  time,  she  hadn't  realized 
that,  since  Mr.  Nonell  wasn't  drinking  at  all, 
she  had  emptied  it  all  by  herself 

Mr.  Nonell  had  never  given  much  thought  to 
those  furtive  swigs  of  anisette.  Matilde  had  been 
keeping  house  for  him  for  forty-seven  years,  and 
she  had  always  been  an  ideal  servant.  That 
afternoon,  though,  Mr.  Nonell  felt  deeply  hurt. 
Having  found  the  strength  not  to  touch  a  single 
drop  for  weeks,  the  least  he  could  ask  on  coming 
home  one  day  after  a  splendid  meal,  in  the  mood 
for  one  last  drink — just  one — was  to  have  his 
way. 

To  broach  the  subject  with  her  seemed  undig- 
nified. He  decided  to  catch  her  in  the  act  in- 
stead. That  very  afternoon,  he  went  to  the 
supermarket  and  bought  a  new  bottle  of  Anis  del 
mono.  Back  home,  he  poured  himself  a  drink 
and  made  an  inconspicuous  mark  on  the  label 
on  the  neck  of  the  bottle.  Now  that  he  had  reg- 
istered the  amount  of  liquid  it  contained,  he 
would  be  able  to  ascertain  how  often  and  how 
much  she  drank.  That  afternoon,  as  Matilde 
bustled  about  the  room  (making  the  bed,  or  put- 
ting away  the  books  he  had  consulted  the  day 
before),  Mr.  Nonell  never  once  took  his  eyes  off 
her. 


[Q&  A| 

DOES  A  BLUE  JAY 
CRASH  CARS? 


From  an  interview  with  Henr\  Rollins  in  the  July 
issue  o/RockBill.  Rollins  is  the  lead  .singer  of  the 
Los  Angeles  band  Black  F(ag. 


ROCKBILL:  Do  you  think  humans  are  superior  to 
animals.' 

HENRY  ROLLINS:  1  was  thinking  about  that  to- 
day. I  think  people  should  look  up  to  animals 
more.  I  was  starting  to  think  animals  are  God. 
Does  a  blue  jay  make  bombs?  Docs  a  blue  jay 
crash  cars?  Does  a  tiue  jay  break  hearts?  No.  A 
blue  jay  just  does  his  thing.  Flies,  eats  some  ber- 
ries, pecks  at  your  window,  then  dies.  That 
seems  a  lot  more  cool  than  some  dude  jackin' 
you  up  for  your  wallet. 


The  next  day,  though  he  hadn't  caught  her, 
the  level  of  liquor  in  the  bottle  had  dropped.  He 
concluded  that  perhaps  Matilde  didn't  dare  to 
make  her  move  while  he  was  awake.  She  must 
do  it  in  the  morning,  before  ten  o'clock,  when 
she  drew  the  curtams  to  wake  him  up.  So  Mr. 
Nonell  started  getting  up  every  morning  before 
Matilde  and  spying  on  her.  He  never  caught 
her:  either  he  fell  back  to  sleep  before  she  came 
in  or  she  just  didn't  come  m  at  that  time  of  day. 
This  led  him  to  believe  that  she  must  have  her 
shot  at  bedtime  instead  of  first  thing  in  the 
morning. 

Three  weeks  later,  Mr.  Nonell  felt  he  was  be- 
ing made  a  complete  fool  of  Obsessed,  he 
couldn't  go  to  bed  until  he  was  certain  Matilde 
was  fast  asleep.  He  would  get  up  before  she  did 
and  spend  the  whole  dav  with  his  eye  on  the  liq- 
uor cabinet. 

So  now,  whenever  Matilde  came  near  it,  on 
the  pretext — for  by  this  time  he  was  certain  it 
was  just  a  pretext — of  dusting  it  off,  he  kept  his 
eyes  peeled.  And  when  she  went  around  cluck- 
ing to  herself  (because  she  thought  Mr.  Nonell's 
changed  attitude  and  his  tense  expression  were 
harbingers  of  senility),  he  saw  her  clucking  as  a 
sign  of  resentment  at  finding  herself  under  sur- 
veillance and  therefore  only  able  to  grab  her 
shots  on  the  sly.  At  night,  Mr.  Nonell  dreamed 
that,  besides  not  being  able  to  drink,  he  had  to 
watch  as  the  level  of  liquid  in  the  bottle  slowly 
fell,  and  his  rage  at  being  played  for  a  fool  made 
his  ulcer  grow  and  grow  until  finally  it  was  bigger 
than  he  was.  He  died  without  making  head  or 
tail  of  it,  and  from  the  coffin,  which  had  been 
placed  on  his  bed  surrounded  by  candles,  he  fi- 
nally saw  Matilde  walk  up  to  the  liquor  cabinet 
in  the  dark,  remove  the  bottle,  and  take  a  slug. 
By  this  point  in  the  dream,  he  was  angr>'  not  so 
much  at  having  failed  to  catch  her  red-handed 
as  at  being  dead  and  therefore  unable  to  say  or 
do  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Nonell's  health  was  failing.  He  spent  al- 
most all  his  time  in  bed,  and  Matilde  had  to  add 
nursing  duties  to  her  household  chores.  Even  so, 
Mr.  Nonell  kept  his  eyes  glued  to  the  liquor 
cabinet,  and  once  a  day,  when  he  struggled  out 
of  bed  to  check  the  level  of  anisette  in  the  bot- 
tle, he  saw  that,  unfailingly,  it  had  gone  down. 
Mr.  Nonell  began  to  believe,  though  he 
couldn't  quite  determine  how  or  why,  that  there 
was  a  direct  relationship  between  the  amount  of 
liquid  in  the  bottle  and  the  life  left  in  him. 
When  hardly  an  inch  of  anisette  remained,  Mr. 
Nonell  decided  that  drastic  measures  were  in 
order:  while  Matilde  was  out  shopping,  he  put 
poison  in  the  bottle.  He  went  to  bed  with  a 
smile  not  unlike  the  one  Matilde  found  on  his 
lips  the  next  day,  when  she  discovered  his  dead 
body.  ■ 
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FALL  ASCENDANT 

Reveries  of  an  autumn  amorist 
B)?  Donald  Hall 


aking  in  late  September,  in 
New  Hampshire,  we  gaze  south  toward  Mt.  Kearsarge  from  the  dawn  win- 
dow under  the  great  maple  that  torches  the  hillside.  Each  morning  is  more 
outrageous  than  the  one  before,  days  outdoing  their  predecessors  as  sons 
outdo  their  fathers.  We  walk  out,  over  the  chill  dew,  to  audit  glorious 
wreckage  from  the  night's  cold  passage — new  branches  suddenly  turned, 
others  gone  deeper  into  ranges  of  fire,  trees  vying  to  surpass  one  another 
and  their  yester-selves.  In  the  afternoon  we  take  long  walks  with  Gus  the 
dog,  who  is  the  color  of  oak  leaves,  who  bounds  ahead  of  us  and  leaps  to 
chase  a  leaf  falling.  Maybe  we  walk  up  New  Canada,  the  dirt  road  that 
climbs  the  northwest  slope  of  Ragged  Mountain,  and  walk  in  a  tunnel  of 
red  shade  under  oak  and  maple,  under  wide  old  birches  with  leaves  a  deli- 
cate yellow.  On  the  downslope,  as  leaves  fall  away,  the  valley  opens,  and 
on  the  clearest  days  for  the  first  time  since  April  we  can  look  across  and  see 
the  hills  of  Vermont.  As  the  dog  bounces  our  hearts  bounce  also  with  a 
happy  overload,  our  landscape  turned  into  sensuous  Italian  crockery  or 
grand  opera. 

Or  we  walk  on  the  low  dirt  road  that  skirts  Eagle  Pond,  and  on  the  rat- 
tling bridge  at  the  south  end — over  the  Blackwater  River's  tributaries  exit- 
ing the  pond,  by  the  beaver's  bog  where  wet  earth  stabs  upward  with  cone- 
shaped,  gnawed  stumps  of  poplar — we  stand  and  stare  with  our  jaws  gaped 
at  the  tweedy  circumference  of  the  pond,  low  trees  turned  orange,  Chinese 
red,  pink,  russet,  together  with  silver-gray  trunk  and  evergreen  green, 
weaving  the  universe's  most  outlandish  fabric,  the  whole  more  purple  than 
not,  although  no  part  of  it  is  purple.  Walking  back  to  our  house,  from  any 
direction,  we  know  again,  and  always  for  the  heart-stopping  first  time,  that 
our  house  sits  floating  in  the  center  of  autumn's  flood:  yellow  candle  leaves 
against  unpainted  bam;  fiery  wild  maple  shooting  up  against  the  sprawling 
old  white  house  with  green  shutters;  the  slope  of  Ragged  rising  behind  with 
its  crazy  anthology  of  color,  shade,  and  texture.  We  inhabit  the  landscape's 
brightest  and  briefest  flesh. 

Or  we  drive,  dangerous  as  it  is — who  can  watch  the  road? — to  places  we 
remember.  Driving  on  1-89,  up  where  the  Connecticut  River  Valley  opens, 
we  ride  high  discovering  enormous  vistas  of  fall's  bounty,  the  distant  low 
hills  giving  off  their  variegated  light.  But  middle  distance  is  best.  Close-up 
we  see  the  one  leaf  and  the  one  tree,  gorgeoiss  but  myopic.  Distance  makes 
a  momentary  uniformity.  Middle  distance  at  its  best  offers  tricks  of  focus,  as 
when  we  drive  by  certain  mild  hills — mild  the  rest  of  the  year — and  take 

Donald  Hall's  most  recent  collection  of  poems  is  The  Happy  Man.  His  essay  on  winter 
appeared  in  the  February  issue  of  Harper's  Magazine. 
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\X'^e  who  prefer  fall 

are  in  love  with  the 

vigor  of  decay,  as  if 

we  were  philanderers 

bored  by  any 

nineteen-year-old., 

all  smooth  skin  and 

taut  roundedness 


them  in  as  leaf,  as  tree,  and  as  expressionist  wild  canvas.  The  eye  leams  a 
rapid  oscillation  that  makes  all  parts  and  one  whole  into  yet  another  whole: 
creation's  apotheosis  and  heaven  on  earth.  Past  Danbur\-,  east  on  104, 
there's  a  moment  of  space,  north  of  Ragged  where  the  ski  folks  go  in  winter, 
where  the  land  widens  into  a  sudden  plain,  flat  as  water  and  the  size  of 
Eagle  Pond.  Here  we  park  in  October  to  stare.  Over  the  brief  plain  the  hills 
start  again,  bright  in  the  middle  distance.  Driving  back  from  Franklin, 
where  we  shop  at  the  A&P  or  go  to  Keegan's  Hardware,  or  from  Tilton, 
where  Bob  Beaulieu  sells  the  best  cheese  and  corns  his  own  beef,  we  take 
the  back  road  from  East  Andover  to  .A.ndover  Village.  This  narrow  road 
rides  straight  up  and  down,  past  abandoned  farms  and  great  farmhouses, 
some  with  their  elms  surviving,  some  with  stony  pastures  cleared  200  years 
ago  and  not  yet  grown  over.  At  the  edge  ot  this  road  stand  two  magnificent 
eighteenth-centur>'  houses  (one,  Governor  Bachelder's,  with  a  little  family 
graveyard),  houses  with  fanlights,  square  and  upright  Georgian  houses 
made  of  white  clapboard  with  views  of  noble  Kearsarge  and  with  Ragged's 
southern  slope  in  the  grandeur  of  the  middle  distance. 

Then  leaves  fall.  They  turn,  they  alter,  and  they  fall.  The  trees  that  turn 
first  drop  leaves  first,  swamp  maples  shedding  into  their  damp,  boggy  earth, 
sticking  up  their  twigs  as  the  slower  trees  on  the  hills  behind  them  start 
their  journey.  Then  birch,  poplar,  ash,  and  the  great  maple  inaugurate 
their  denuding,  at  first  in  the  chill,  vinegary  air  one  or  two  leaves  spiraling; 
then  by  the  dozen  the  colorful  leaves  diving  and  dancing  down,  divers  and 
dancers  staggering  through  air  to  rest  on  silvery-  grass;  then  by  the  hundreds 
the  leaves  reeling  down,  making  the  air  solid  with  swirling  leaf  confetti, 
sketching  the  wind's  whirling  shapes  on  a  cool  morning.  Oh,  to  stand  in 
the  woods  or  by  the  house,  with  the  chill  wind  in  our  hair,  surrounded  and 
gently  touched  by  the  continual  descent  of  the  multitudinous  reds  and  yel- 
lows ot  the  abundant  and  generous  trees.  Only  the  oaks  hold  on,  cherishing 
still  their  crimped  brown  leaves  through  winter  and  even  into  spring. 

Rain  is  the  enemy  of  brilliance.  Some  autumns,  when  the  reds  and  yel- 
lows blaze  their  fiercest,  three  days  of  cold  rain  drain  color  out.  Rain  knocks 
the  bright  leaves  down  and  removes  their  stain,  so  that  if  you  kick  at  a  leaf 
on  the  brown  earth  of  the  driveway,  you  tind  underneath  it,  like  the  im- 
print left  by  a  child's  cellophane  transfer,  the  leaf's  bright 
1^^  image  intact  and  quick  on  the  dirt.  These  years  the  pomp  is 

A  brief  abrupt,  and  poignant.  But  autumn  is  always  poignant, 

sll,  1  would  rather  call  it,  as  in  dying  fall  or  the  tall  ot  man.  1  think  it 
was  September  when  Adam  and  Eve  left  the  garden,  struggling  as  they 
walked  on  rough  tooting,  the  first  time  anyone  did,  uphill  into  the  compro- 
mised world.  Outside  Eden  the  live  pulsing  green,  thick  tlesh  oi  leaf  and 
stem,  showed  red  wounds  for  the  first  time,  withered  beige  and  gray  stalk,  . 
the  bruised  russet  and  yellow  ot  dying  vegetation.  Against  the  uniform  ■ 
green  of  continuous  summer  advanced  the  complexities  of  autumn,  fall's 
multivalent  messages  of  decay  in  color  and  shape,  death's  mothering  sigh. 
A  leat  falls,  the  year  tails,  men  and  women  tall.  And,  felix  culpa,  fall  is  the 
most  beautiful  season — at  least  in  New  Hampshire. 

Some  of  us  spend  our  lives  preferring  fall  to  all  the  seasons — accepting 
winter's  blank  as  the  completion  or  fultillment  that  our  season  presages, 
taking  spring  only  as  a  prologue  and  summer  as  the  gently  inclined  platform 
leading  all  too  slowly  to  the  annual  dazzle.  We  are  in  love  with  the  vigor  of 
decay,  as  if  we  were  philanderers  bored  by  any  gorgeous  nineteen-year-old, 
all  smooth  skin  and  taut  roundedness;  merely  tolerant  of  the  femmes  de 
trcnte  ans  whose  bodies,  softer  and  more  serious,  bloom  with  the  secret 
growth  of  the  sensual  life;  pursuing  not  young  girl  or  bloomed  beauty  but 
the  gray-haired,  stark-cheekboned  beautiful  woman  ot  titty. 

For  amorists  of  October,  the  red  branch  is  the  sign  we  seek.  If  we  find  it 
in  May  or  June  it  only  mocks  us,  for  it  is  not  earned  and  appropriate  aging 
but  disease,  acid,  blight,  salt,  herbicide,  or  a  plague  of  beetles — mocking 
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the  splendi>r  ot  autumn  as  proj^eria,  wretched  aging  disease  o(  children, 
niDcks  residents  oi  an  cild  folks'  home.  But  in  August,  in  New  Hampshire, 
we  may  reasonably  look  tor  a  touch  ot  the  true  and  natural  red  that  tlames  at 
a  maple  branch's  tip;  even  in  August,  with  vagaries  of  elevatiiin,  tempera- 
ture, storm,  and  miHin,  a  mini-trost  foreshadows  splendor.  Thi>ugh  mxin  be 
hot,  though  well  dry  up  and  h.iy  turn  brown,  though  we  parch  tossing  bales 
and  rush  to  the  lake  tor  cool,  yet  the  air  is  cold  every  morning.  We  rise  to 
light  a  tire  in  the  Glenwood,  taking  the  chill  oft  and  the  damp  of  cold  dew, 
and  to  glance  outside  through  early  mist:  h  there  more  red  oji  the  hill! 

Every  August  somebt>dy's  garden  goes.  We  live  by  Eagle  Pi>nd,  protected 
by  the  water's  heat  trom  early  frost.  But  north  oi  us  toward  I'tanbury,  and 
west  at  Wilmot  Flat,  we  watch  for  August's  autumn.  When  somebody  loses 
a  garden,  we  hear  when  we  drop  into  the  post  office  or  the  store:  "Buck's 
tolks  got  trosted  out  this  morning."  Driving  past  the  Buck  place  we  see  tall 
corn  browning  and  withered,  tomato  pl.ints  blackening  and  heavy  with 
green-yellow  globes.  It  is  melancholy  and  no  joke.  From  the  peas  planted 
early,  scattered  on  snow  in  April,  through  the  Rototilled  wet  soil  of  May, 
through  June  struggles  with  woodchucks  and  deer,  through  weeding  in 
July's  heat  and  watering  in  the  drought  ot  early  August — gardens  are  hard 
duty.  A  trost  in  late  August  or  early  September  is  enough  to  drive  a  family 
to  drink  or  Arizona. 

Safe  with  our  garden,  we  look  tor  the  red  branch.  As  September  starts  we 
rise  to  white  patches  on  grass,  which  keeps  its  dark  green.  We  scrape  a  thin 
tilm  ot  ice  trom  the  car's  windshield  when  we  stagger  out  to  it  at  5:15  (cof- 
tee  being  made  in  the  dripolater,  cats  fed,  dog  walked)  to  drive  down  to  the 
Kearsarge  Mini-Mart  for  the  Boston  Globe.  We  glance  at  the  tomato  plants 
by  the  porch.  They  appear  untouched;  near  the  house  and  its  reflected 
heat,  they  sometimes  last  into  October. 

Today  it  will  warm  up,  and  even  turn  hot  tor  an  hour  early  in  the  after- 
noon, but  with  a  clear  sky,  tonight  will  be  cold  again.  The  10,000  stars,  so 
bright  and  harsh  they  prick  at  eyeballs,  will  see  another  frost.  Somewhere 
somebody's  tomatoes  will  blacken  and  sag.  This  morning,  taking  lunch  at 
the  Blackwatcr  Restaurant,  I  hear  one  old  man,  entering,  ask  another  old 
man  at  the  counter:  "How  did  your  garden  fare.'" 

From  the  red  branch  on  the  green  tree,  fall  enlarges  to  become  the  red 
tree  on  the  green  slope — one  maple  c^f  a  hundred  chooses  to  charge  first 
intt)  the  breach.  Then  in  September,  in  the  damp  places  where  swamp  ma- 
ples flourish,  gross  splendor  begins:  swamp  maple  leads  the  way,  groves  ot 
the  small  bushes  or  trees,  in  spring  and  summer  scarcely  worth  our  atten- 
tion as  they  plume  their  frail  green  in  marshy  land  beside  meadows,  unre- 
markable in  a  landscape  of  great  oaks,  of  elms  (rare  now  even  in  New 
Hampshire),  and  ot  true  maples  in  the  dark  sugarbush.  In  September  these 
weed  trees  take  their  brief  hour  on  the  stage.  Swamp  maples  are  the  pio- 
neers of  autumn;  they  blaze  with  their  Chinese  reds,  brilliant  enamels  sud- 
den on  a  cool  morning.  While  their  noble  cousins  by  name,  the  rock  maple 
of  the  hill,  keep  intact  their  dark,  almost  black,  summer  green,  green-shut- 
ter-dark, swamp  maples  explode  like  Fourth  ot  July  fireworks,  small  red 
fountains  on  low  land.  Driving  to  the  P.O.,  I  watch  for  the  boggy  patch  a 
mile  this  side  of  Danbury  where  swamp  maples  congregate; 
^  I  ^  here,  on  a  sharp  morning,  a  crimson  eloquence  rises  like 
I  Godzilla  from  the  bog. 

B  hi",  the  day  of  the  swamp  maple,  is  a  red-letter  day  for  autumn's 
amorist.  Another  such  day  comes  soon:  Labcu  Day  is  a  holiday  truly  cele- 
brated hereabouts,  for  it  is  the  day  when  they  go  home,  the  summer  people, 
who  arrive  blooming  in  the  month  of  June,  flower  with  hardihood  through 
July  and  August,  and  wither  abruptly  on  the  first  Monday  of  September. 
Everywhere  gross  Oldsmobile  station  wagons  back  up  to  cottages  loading 
leftover  Sttilichnaya,  unread  stacks  of  summer  reading,  Port-Salut,  golf 
clubs,  tennis  rackets,  dental  floss,  and  bottles  of  tanning  lotion.  At  10,000 
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After  the  summer 
people  have  gone 
there  is  a  quiet  time- 
Then  at  the  end  of 
September,  and 
throughout  October, 
the  leaf  people  come 


lakesides  Volvos  lift  wing-hatches;  at  mountain  cottages  fleets  of  Merce- 
deses load  themselves  with  summer's  surplus  commodir>'  tetishism.  Then 
down  the  long  I-ways — 91,  89,  95 — expensive  cars  crammed  with  tanned 
flesh  creep  toward  the  suburbs  of  Boston  and  New  York.  They  stretch  and 
unload  late  at  night  in  neighborhoods  among  prosperous  twelve-room 
houses  and  three-car  garages .  .  . 

While  up  north,  in  the  countr>'side,  air  thins,  lightens,  chills,  and  cheers 
up.  No  more  traffic  jams  down  to  the  post  office!  No  more  bumping  and 
shoving  in  the  aisles  at  Cricenti's!  Browning  ha^fields,  mountains,  dirt 
roads,  and  stone  walls  return  to  us.  The  land  is  ours  again,  so  far  as  it  is 
anybody's.  The  annual  long  rental — essential  for  150  years  to  our  econo- 
my— annually  breaks  its  lease.  Overnight,  traffic  on  Route  4  diminishes  by 
30  percent.  A  few  elderly  summer  people  remain,  not  forced  back  by 
schools  opening  or  the  end  ot  vacation,  but  they  move  more  cautiously 
now,  nervous  and  polite  or  more  nearly  polite:  they  know  they  are  outnum- 
bered now.  (But  with  the  growth  of  retirement  condominium  bam  palaces, 
we  begin  to  witness  in  New  Hampshire  the  newest  phenomenon:  year- 
round  summer  people.) 

In  Danbury,  up  the  road,  the  change  is  not  so  great  as  in  some  towns, 
because  there  are  not  so  many  summer  people.  Yet  one  Saturday  soon  after 
Labor  Day,  the  village  celebrates  the  end  of  summer,  exodus  and  restora- 
tion, with  the  yearly  festival  of  the  Danbury  Grange  Harvest  Festival  and 
Parade.  The  harvest  part  is  a  show  in  the  Legion  Hall,  melons  and  squash 
and  tomatoes  big  and  ripe,  canning,  pies — all  displayed  and  judged.  In  the 
Grange  Hall  and  Volunteer  Fire  Department  there  are  crafts  and  sewing, 
watercolors,  hot  dogs  and  hamburgers,  antiques,  fudge  and  penuche.  In  the 
afternoon  horses  compete  at  pulling  weights  and  there  is  a  baseball  game. 
At  five  o'clock  the  Grange  puts  on  its  ham-and-bean  supper. 

The  parade  is  the  best  part.  It  starts  at  eleven;  we  gather  at  the  crossroads 
where  104  from  Bristol  and  Plymouth  hits  Route  4  head-on,  between  Dan- 
bury Center's  two  stores  where  Hippie  Hill  occupies  the  raised  spot  beside 
the  railroad — no  train  for  five  years.  The  parade  is  decorated  bicycles;  the 
fife-and-drum  corps  from  Bristol  in  colonial  costume;  girls  riding  horseback; 
men  driving  antique  cars;  politicians  standing  upright  in  convertibles; 
floats  from  the  Grange,  the  fire  department,  the  South  Danbury  Christian 
Church,  the  jiminy  Cricket  Kindergarten,  and  the  Little  League;  Willard 
Hun  toon  leading  his  Holstein  oxen;  and  seven  or  nine  tire  engines  from 
Danbury  and  all  the  little  nearby  towns  hooting  their  sirens,  the  volunteers 
throwing  tistfuls  of  candy  out  windows  to  children  gathered  at  roadside. 

After  the  summer  people  have  gone  there  is  a  quiet  time.  Then  at  the 
end  ot  September,  throughout  October,  and  even  into  November,  the  leaf 
people  come.  They  do  not  resemble  the  summer  people.  The  leafers  don't 
own,  rent,  or  hold  tenancy  here;  they  buy  a  ticket,  as  if  for  the  Whirl-O- 
Ride  at  the  county  fair.  Most  of  them  are  elderly — they  peer  from  bus  win- 
dows with  goodwill  and  mouths  that  make  O's.  Young  leaters  from  the  ' 
tlatlands  drive  their  own  cars  and  help  support  restaurant  people,  bed-and- 
breakfasters,  inn  folks;  for  the  tourist  business,  leafers  cut  the  wedge  of  a 
season  between  summer  and  ski.  They  drive  to  the  White  Mountains  in 
early  September.  Later,  they  mosey  along  little  roads;  they  stop  at  the  side 
ot  Route  4  beside  our  bam  to  photograph  yellow  poplars  against  the  gritty 
textures  of  unpainted  vertical  boards. 

We  like  leaf  people  doubtless  because  we  are  also  leaf  people.  In  An- 
dover,  down  the  road,  the  Lions  Club  annually  rents  a  school  bus  and  bus 
driver  to  take  a  load  of  Andover's  senior  citizens  up  north.  Because  we  are 
lucky  enough  to  live  here,  our  ecstasy  is  annual,  not  once  in  a  lifetime  as  it 
is  for  the  riders  of  the  great  land  yachts  with  Texas  license  plates  that  wan- 
der for  a  week  through  Green  Mountains  and  White,  parking  where  it  says 
"scenic  view,"  where  everybody  whips  out  a  Ph.D.  camera  ("Push  here, 
dummy")  and  shoots  the  leaf's  red  da::le  for  taking  back  to  Houston.  Some- 
times these  buses  must  have  trouble  with  their  WCs,  because  Gail  down  at 
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the  Blackwater  Restaurant  puts  signs  on  her  restrooms  durin^^  leaf  season: 
OUTOFORl')HR.  h  is  uncanny  what  a  husload  ot  eijjhty  senior  citizens  can  do 
for  your  septic  system. 

Fall  is  the  time  of  the  Mcintosh. 

Apples  have  remained  a  hig  New  Hampshire  crop  after  the  other  tarminj^ 
has  pulled  up  and  gone  west.  In  our  cellar  the  row  ot  barrels  remains  where 
the  squeezed  apples  took  their  long  journey  toward  vinegar,  important  to 
the  diet  in  times  when  a  single  orange  was  a  Christmas  treat.  It  was  always 
on  the  table,  good  with  beets  canned  or  fresh,  with  cabbage,  and  with  red- 
tlannel  hash — north-country  soul  food  which  starts  from  the  detritus  of  a 
boiled  dinner:  brown  some  salt  pork  in  a  skillet,  grind  up  the  leftover  vege- 
tables (cabbage,  turnip,  onion,  potato,  carrot),  then  grind  up  beets,  which 
brings  red  flannel  to  the  hash,  and  hash  it  together  and  serve  with  a  cruet  of 
apple  vinegar  tapped  trom  the  cellar's  barrel. 

Our  barrels  have  been  dry,  1  suppose,  tor  sixty  years.  The  old  apple  trees 
are  gone,  but  we  have  put  in  new  trees  now,  midgets  for  easy  picking:  old 
varieties  like  Sheep's  Nose,  chosen  for  their  names,  some  Mcintosh  for  seri- 
c-)us  eating.  Northern  Spy  and  Strawberry .  .  . 

At  Bone's  Orchard  they  grow  thirty-seven  varieties,  but  98  percent  of 
the  apples  they  sell  are  Macs.  Late  summer  we  drive  past  Btme's  watching 
the  trees  grow  heavy  with  the  dense  globes  of  redness.  We  look  for  the  day 
they  start  picking.  Early  Macs  aren't  much  better  than  Delicious  or  Granny 
Smith;  the  lover  of  the  true  Mcintosh  lives  for  a  short  season.  Nothing  is  so 
intense  to  the  mouth  as  a  ripe  Mcintosh  which  detonates  with  the  sweet- 
sweet  yet  acid,  harsh  texture  of  the  accurate  apple,  autumn's  bounty.  Or 
almost  nothing:  the  textured  flesh  is  a  mouth's  joy,  but  the  mouth  or  the 

mind's  mouth  craves  also  the  sweet  torture  of  essence  with- 

^  I  ^^  out  texture,  nervous  pleasure-pain  multiplied  by  abstrac- 
I  tion.  I  mean  cider. 

M  he  first  taste  of  October's  cider  always  recovers  for  me  a  single  after- 
noon in  the  autumn  ot  1944,  a  long  walk  with  a  new  friend,  and  a  day  I 
cherish.  There  are  days  in  a  long  life  which  are  carved  without  pain  in  the 
heart's  chambers,  or  with  pain  as  sweet  as  cider's.  In  September  of  1944  I 
left  home  for  the  first  time  and  lived  among  the  barbarians  of  adolescence 
all  day  and  night  at  a  prep  school  in  southern  New  Hampshire,  where  I 
studied  Latin  in  hopeless  panic  and  wept  tears  of  solitude  and  loathed  the 
blond,  thick-lipped  sons  of  lawyers  and  brokers  who  glared  at  me  with  inso- 
lence, with  frigidity,  and  without  acknowledgment.  Once  I  asked  direc- 
tions from  someone  who  looked  depressed — the  only  facial  expression  I 
wished  to  address — and  when  he  proclaimed  his  ignorance  we  began  our 
friendship  to  the  death. 

My  new  friend  and  I  took  a  hike  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  walking  for  four 
hours  maybe  in  a  circle  of  dirt  roads  around  the  town,  past  grown-over 
farms  and  farms  mothballed  tor  war  on  roads  no  one  traveled  because  of  gas 
rationing.  It  was  dry  and  dusty,  but  there  was  chill  in  the  air — apple  weath- 
er— and  we  walked  smartly  as  we  talked  about  everything  important:  the 
war,  what  we  would  do  in  the  war,  what  we  would  do  after  the  war  and  after 
college,  our  parents,  our  goals  in  life .  .  .  Gradually  and  tentatively,  under 
the  bright  blue  air,  we  spoke  with  trust  of  what  we  most  cared  for.  We 
walked  under  the  bonny  elms  of  New  Hampshire,  which  had  never  heard  of 
Dutch  elm  disease,  under  oaks  still  green,  weathering  toward  gray,  and  un- 
der maples  splendid  with  carmine.  Worn  out,  heading  back  to  school,  we 
took  a  narrow  road  so  quiet  that  it  seemed  as  if  we  had  discovered  it;  and  as 
we  turned  a  curve  we  saw  a  great  white  farmhouse  leading  back  from  a  wide 
lawn,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  lawn  at  the  dirt  road's  edge  a  table  in  the  shade 
of  an  elm,  empty  glasses  on  it  and  a  full  tawny  pitcher  with  a  sign  lettered 
on  cardboard:  CIDER  5^  A  GLASS. 

It  looked  like  the  best  idea  the  world  had  ever  come  up  with,  cider  in 
October  on  a  dusty  road,  a  miracle  surely,  and  surely  we  were  the  first  cus- 
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hi  the  old  life  of  the  tomers  for  thirty  years  or  maybe  a  thousand .  .  .  Then  a  screen  door  banged 

farms  fall  was  a  lazy  ^^^  '•^^  porch  above  and  a  big  old  woman  in  a  long  housedress  with  a  flow- 

'  R  1  n'  '  1  ^''■^^  apron  over  it  worked  her  way  over  the  grass,  hobbling  and  smiling. 

-      '   .      ru    C  She  took  our  nickels  and  poured  us  cider.  Then  she  took  a  dime  and  poured 

Late  in  jaU  trie  ^^  more  cider,  and  then  she  took  no  more  money  but  poured  our  glasses  full 

farmer  cut  down  to  until  she  emptied  the  pitcher. 

eighty  hours  a  week  We  walked  home  as  darkness  started  and  red  trees  flared  into  the  dark. 

We  walked  with  a  light  step  in  our  friendship,  tender  and  lively  with  the 
exquisite  pain  and  excitement  of  cider  wild  in  our  mouths  like  apple  fire. 
And  if  thirty-five  years  later,  my  friend's  wife  found  him  on  the  staircase  of 
their  house,  and  it  the  lives  lived  have  not  entirely  resembled  the  lives 
planned  for  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  in  1944,  at  least  the  lives 
had  that  day  in  them,  that  house,  that  long  friendship,  and 
that  cider. 


I 


.n  the  old  lite  ot  the  tarms,  tall  was  a  lazy  season.  Relatively.  Late  in  fall 
the  farmer  cut  down  to  eighty  hours  a  week,  maybe  even  to  seventy-two. 

First  there  was  harvest.  Come  September  my  grandparents  dug  potatoes 
for  the  cellar  and  buried  late  carrots  in  sand;  come  October  they  picked 
apples  for  cellar  and  cider  press.  The  busiest  time  was  bringing  the  field 
com  in.  My  grandfather  gathered  it  himself  The  great  grassy  stalks,  green 
as  bamboo  and  thick,  fell  like  soldiers  in  the  teeth  of  the  horse-drawn  mow- 
ing machine;  he  always  nailed  the  tallest,  maybe  twelve  feet,  on  the  bam 
door.  Then  the  ensilage  crew  arrived  early  one  morning.  They  brought 
with  them  the  gasoline-driven  com  chopper,  a  noisy,  rattling,  snarling 
belt-driven  machine  that  gobbled  whole  stalks — white  hard  ears,  green 
stalk,  leaf  and  silk  together;  the  machine  blew  the  chopped  mess  into  the 
silo,  where  my  cousin  Freeman  tamped  it  down — Holstein  granola  for  the 
milk  ot  winter  and  pale  spring. 

When  the  field  com  was  chopped  and  stowed,  the  machine  disassembled 
and  packed  for  its  journey  to  the  next  farm,  the  hard  part  of  the  fall  was 
done  with.  There  was  fruit  still  to  pick  and  cider  to  press.  If  no  frost  killed 
the  plants  there  were  tomatoes  to  can.  After  the  first  deep  frost  the  remain- 
ing tomato  plants  were  pulled  up  to  hang  upside  down  in  the  shed,  where 
the  green  tomatoes  blushed  and  turned  edible.  Now  it  was  time  to  fatten  up 
the  pigs  with  com  for  slaughter  when  it  turned  cold,  to  sell  young  roosters 
and  wethers,  to  kill  off  old  hens — one  for  dinner  every  Sunday — and  settle 
pullets  in  the  henhouse. 

But  none  oi  these  tasks  was  continual,  like  haying  all  summer  or  wood- 
cutting in  winter.  As  soon  as  the  grass  stopped  growing,  cattle  were  moved 
into  the  barn  tor  winter,  standing  all  day  in  the  tie-up  eating  golden  hay, 
silage,  and  grain.  Betore  heavy  snow  it  was  time  for  fencing.  There  had 
always  been  patching  in  the  summer  when  the  sheep  got  out,  or  maybe  a' 
cow  or  a  heifer;  or  you  could  fence  in  July  and  August,  walking  the  perim- 
eter of  the  two  pastures  (for  cattle  and  sheep),  when  the  hay  was  too  wet  to 
bring  in.  But  systematic  fencing,  "mending  wall,"  as  the  poet  says,  occu- 
pied a  tew  days  between  harvest  and  deer  season.  (Only  suicidal  farmers 
fenced  during  deer  season.)  You  hung  a  coil  of  wire  over  your  shoulder,  put 
staples  and  hammer  in  overall  pockets.  Then  you  looked  for  places  where  a 
rock  had  tumbled  loose  or  a  tree,  blown  over  in  a  thunderstorm,  crashed 
across  barbed  wire.  You  set  the  stone  back  in  place  or  chopped  up  the  tree 
to  clear  the  breach  and  strung  more  wire.  And  you  looked  around  you  in 
the  October  woods  at  the  extended  private  exhibition,  low,  pale  autumn 
sunlight  catching  on  reds  and  yellows  of  the  great  woods.  After  hauling 
rocks  it  was  good  to  catch  your  breath;  it  was  good  to  look,  and  look,  and 
look. 

And  everyone  looked  and  still  looks.  Even  people  who  have  lived  their 
whole  lives  here  never  become  bored  with  this  looking — the  old  tarmers  1 
remember,  my  cousins  now.  When  1  was  young  I  thought  maybe  the  old 
didn't  see,  didn't  relish  the  beauty  they  lived  in.  Then  1  learned:  tor  more 
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than  .1  hundred  vo.iin,  anvKKlv  williiii^  to  Icaw  tlu>  couiurvsido  h.i.s  Ivon 
rewarded  tor  leaving  it  by  more  nioney,  leisure,  and  creature  cointorts.  A 
few  may  have  stayed  from  tecklessness  or  lack  oi  gumption;  more  have 
stayed  from  family  feeling  or  homesickness.  But  most  stay  from  lo\c.  1  live 
among  a  population,  extraordinary  in  our  culture,  that  lives 

A  where  it  lives  because  it  loves  its  place.  We  are  .self-selected 
place  lovers;  there's  iio  rea.son  lo  li\e  here  except  lo\e. 
t  ll.iiloween  the  uuumded  pumpkins  of  the  ro.idside,  carved 
now,  grin  with  candles  from  all  the  doorsteps,  and  the  stuffed  guys  of  the 
dooryards  and  all  the  gh(.)sts  of  .summer  gather  at  October's  end.  According 
to  the  calendar  winter  begins  just  before  Christmas  Eve,  at  the  solstice  of 
December  22,  but  the  soul's  calendar,  like  the  body's,  knows  that  autumn 
dwindles  by  entropy  into  winter  as  fkilloween  turns  the  corner  tt)  Novem- 
ber. In  November  we  rake  leaves  against  the  sides  of  the  house  for  insula- 
tion, as  the  grandfathers  and  great-grandfathers  did  in  their  northern 
houses,  heaping  the  summer's  warmth  against  the  foundatit)n  stones  and 
low  clapboards.  Now  we  tack  poly  up  first,  or  we  use  black  fiber  paper  or 
costly  aluminum  foil,  but  then  add  leaves  as  well,  as  deeply  as  they  will 
hold.  Wind  scatters  the  leaves;  to  hold  them  down  we  cut  spruce  boughs  to 
lay  over  leafvvorks,  and  when  it  snows  we  shovel  snow  over  them,  bundling 
tight  against  the  winds  of  thirty  below. 

Winter's  on.set  is  the  theme  i>f  autumn  after  the  glory's  gone.  Ice  forms  in 
the  watering  trough;  we  scrape  ice  from  the  windshield  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. In  the  pale  grays  and  browns  of  late  October  and  November  we  tuck 
the  house  up  tight,  we  split  and  stack  cordwood  in  the  w(H)d.shed — .splinter 
time — packing  the  autumn  wood  as  we  used  to  pack  hay  in  the  summer's 
rick.  Now  the  house's  fall  puts  on  weight  and  .solidity,  like  the  bear  fatten- 
ing himself  for  a  long  winter's  sleep,  and  the  house  is  protected  by  the  col- 
lapsed summer's  dead  leaves,  forearmed  with  firewood,  the  stored  heat  of 
many  summers.  Trees  warm  the  wooden  house. 

Thank.sgiving's  turkey  is  the  fall's  last  fall:  "Over  the  river  and  through 
the  wood/To  grandfather's  hou,se  we  go."  The  horse  knows  the  way,  and  so 
does  the  Nissan  pickup.  Though  the  turkey  be  frozen  and  the  stuffing  be 
Pepperidge  Farm,  the  Pilgrims'  late  celebration  of  corn  and  apple  and  cran- 
berry, of  mince  and  turnip  and  cider,  turns  the  last  key  in  the  door  of  au- 
tumn. At  noon  the  potattses  get  mashed  and  the  gravy  thickeris.  In  early 
dark  we  lie  about,  with  football  breaking  its  bones  all  over  the  living  nu^m, 
and  we  make  Thanksgiving  for  t)ne  more  cycle  of  the  year  gone  through, 
ended  with  the  great  ghost  dance  of  autumn,  bright  and  pale  wedded  from 
September's  leaf  to  November's  early  dark. 

And  although  we  may  regret  the  darkening  day,  the  beauty  of  late  au- 
tumn is  real  and  serious.  With  the  leaves  down,  granite  emerges  from  the 
hills  and  everywhere  we  .see  again  the  hills'  true  .shape;  and  the  stttne  walls 
that  the  ancestors  made  (to  enclo.se  their  animals  and  to  clear  their  fields  of 
rocks)  straggle,  making  gray  rectangles  on  the  gray  hillsides. 

Late  October  or  early  November — after  weeks  of  frost  and  the  fields 
brown  and  the  harvest  long  taken  and  the  garden  ripped  up  and  dumped 
and  the  trees  mostly  bare  and  the  hou.se  tucked  up  for  winter — comes  the 
moment  of  miraculous  restoration,  summer's  curtain  call.  The  wind  re- 
lents, the  sun  rises,  and  Indian  summer  visits  like  a  millionaire;  the  expen- 
sive stranger  walks  over  Kearsarge  and  Ragged  and  spends  gold  sun.shine  on 
the  unreceptive  fields.  Down  jackets  hang  again  from  a  brief  hook;  the  sum- 
mer's T-shirt  reappears.  Flies  waken  on  the  windows  of  the  .second  story;  a 
wasp  rubs  her  lazy  legs  together.  If  the  frost  has  not  yet  finished  them,  late 
asters  and  chrysanthemums  hover  in  summery  air  along  with  other  late  sur- 
vivors: rose  mallow's  lavender  wildflower,  the  spindly  autumnal  goldenrod. 
Soon,  sure  enough,  frost  will  blacken  fall's  flowers  and  snow  tamp  them 
down  with  its  orgy  of  sensuous  deprivation,  but  now  for  five  days  or  .seven 
they  float  a  warm  raft  of  midsummer  on  the  lake  of  fall's  desolation.        ■ 


/n  the  pale  grays 
and  browns  of  late 
October  and 
November  u'c'  tuck 
the  house  up  tight,  we 
split  and  stack 
cordwood — the 
house's  fall  puts  on 
weight  and  solidity 
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A  DRl  NKARD'S 
PROGRESS 

AA  and  the  sobering  strength  of  myth 
By  ''Elpenor" 


For  souls  It  is  death  to  become  water,  jor  water  it  is 
death  to  become  earth;  from  earth  water  comes-to- 
he,  and  from  water,  soul. 

A  mar\  when  he  is  drunk  is  led  b}-  an  unfledged  boy, 
stumbling  and  not  knowmg  where  he  goes,  having 
his  soul  moist. 


A  dry  soul  is  wisest  and  best. 


-Heraclitus 


C) 


t  all  the  things  that 
happened  on  my  last  hinge  hetore  I  went  into 
Alcoholics  Anonymous,  1  remember  clearly 
only  one:  a  powerful,  somewhat  surprising  surge 
of  fellow  feehng  tor  a  couple  standing  next  to  me 
at  a  Manhattan  bar.  The  bar  was  not  one  of  my 
favorite  watering  holes.  I  had  none  by  that  time, 
not  much  caring  where  I  drank  or  with  whom. 
But  this  place  was  more  familiar  than  most, 
tilled  with  an  ill-assorted  crowd  ot  professional 
people,  Hispanics,  street  people,  and  the  odd 
preppie.  The  couple,  too,  seemed  haphazardly 
matched,  and  it  was  evident  that  before  this  mo- 
ment they  had  never  spt^ken  to  each  other. 

The  man  was  black,  with  a  Che  beret  and 
wispy  chin  whiskers.  A  law  school  textbook  lay 
open  beside  his  beer.  She  was  drinking  spritzers: 
a  wi  ni  in  in  her  late  twenties,  in  tweeds,  and 
with  pLiiii  gold  hoops  in  her  earlobes.  She  was 
white  and,  as  1  subsequently  overheard,  of  Irish 
descent.  Thov  were  making  friends,  talking 
about  their  ancestors,  and  it  came  out  that  one 
of  his  great-great-grandtathers  had  been  a  ship 


captain  on  the  Liverpool-West  Indies  run.  And 
so,  miraculously,  had  one  ot  hers.  Alas,  they 
couldn't  prove  the  link  beyond  a  doubt,  tor  the 
law  school  student  could  not  remember  his  an- 
cestor's last  name.  But  I  remember  how  delight- 
ed they  were  to  establish  the  possibility  of  one, 
and  how  their  joy  touched  oft  something  like  it 
in  me,  their  secret  sharer.  1  felt  buoyed  up  as  if 
on  the  gentle  swells  of  the  sea  they'd  been  talk- 
ing about:  the  old  oceanic  feeling,  you  might 
say,  but  in  my  condition,  rather  poignant.  Then 
the  couple  went  on  to  talk  ot  other  things  (po- 
lice brutality,  as  I  recall)  and  I  went  back  to  my 
bourbon  and  water. 

There  are  more  synonyms  for  "drunk"  than 
for  any  other  word  in  the  English  language. 
Wentworth  and  Flexner's  Dictionary  of  American 
Slang  has  to  resort  to  an  appendix  to  cover 
them  all.  There  are  313  words  in  it.  Most  of  us 
could  add  one  or  two  ot  our  own  to  the  collec- 
tion. 1  like  misjudged,  for  example:  a  splendid 
equivocation  by  which  the  drunk  manages  to 
suggest  that  he  has  merely  underestimated  the 
potency  ot  the  liquor,  or  that  his  behavior  is  be- 
ing sadly  misunderstood.  At  any  rate,  the  clear 
implication  of  this  vast  vocabulary  is  that  drunk- 
enness is  the  most  verbal  of  human  condi- 
tions— until  it  becomes  the  most  unspeakable. 

What  intrigues  me  is  the  allusion  that  so 
many  of  these  words  make  to  the  liquidity  of 
drunkenness.  We  drunks  are  all  sailors,  stum- 
bling and  reeling  from  tavern  to  tavern.  But  to 
us  it  is  the  world  that  totters  and  plunges.  Noth- 
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ing  stands  still  tor  us,  no  more  than  deck  tiirni- 
ture  stands  still  in  a  storm  at  sea.  Everything 
spins — the  taces  ot  triends,  the  bar,  the  streets, 
the  bushes  in  the  front  yard,  the  stairs,  the  toi- 
let, the  bed.  A  drunk's  world  is  hopelessly  fluid, 
now  rocking  us  gently,  now  breaking  over  us 
with  blind  and  cruel  torce. 

Perhaps  my  hiscinatit)n  with  the  liquidity  of 
drunkenness  is  idiosyncratic.  It  certainly  doesn't 
seem  to  be  shared  by  my  fellow  drunks  in  AA. 
At  a  meeting  once,  I  tried  to  convey  a  sense  ot 
my  drinking  career  by  comparing  it  to  a  salmon's 
epic  voyage  to  the  spawning  pool.  "1  drank  like 
that  tish  swam,"  I  said.  I  told  them  how  1  dived 
into  the  rumbling  waters  with  fervor  and  rose  in 
glory.  What  was  my  quest.'  It  was  infraverbal, 
instinctual.  And  when  1  got  there,  where  the 
waters  were  still  and  warm,  I  found  a  dreamy 
breeding  grinind  of  the  self,  with  the  bright  air 
just  above,  attainable  (wasn't  it.')  by  a  mere  flick 
of  the  tail.  But  then,  immersed  in  the  pool,  it 
seemed  that  my  flesh  was  flaking  off  and  floating 
away  before  my  eyes,  until  at  last  1  was  all  nerves 
and  eyesight,  staring  into  the  fireplace,  drinking 
Gallo  from  a  gallon  jug,  trying  to  remember  or 
forget,  neither  of  which  1  could  do,  and  weeping 
into  my  glass. 

It  seemed  a  terrific  analogy  when  I  launched 
into  it  at  the  meeting,  almost  a  fable.  But  long 
before  I  reached  the  spawning  pool  I  sensed  that 
many  of  my  fellow  alcoholics  had  gone  onto  a 
different  wavelength,  and  thereafter  I  kept  my 
story  plain.  An  analogy  is  a  way  of  fishing  for  the 
unfamiliar,  of  catching  it  on  the  hook  of  the  fa- 
miliar. But  nothing  about  drunkenness  is  unfa- 
miliar to  the  people  at  an  AA  gathering.  They 
want  only  to  have  the  familiar  made  vivid, 
sharp,  personal,  immediate.  They  want  con- 
creteness:  the  kind  of  booze,  the  names  of  bars, 
what  your  wife  said  then,  what  the  cop  looked 
like,  how  much,  when,  how  long.  They  want 
stories. 

Drinking,  all  we  did  was  tell  stories,  if  only  to 
ourselves.  Drinking,  we  built  ourselves  a  drunk's 
ladder  of  words,  one  end  propped  on  clouds,  the 
other  floating  on  water.  The  whole  ladder  is  im- 
portant if  you  would  understand  drunkards,  but 
the  fluid  footing  is  where  you  begin  to  under- 
stand AA.  The  fellowship  exists  to  ground  the 
drunk's  ladder  on  solid  earth,  on  common 
ground,  and  whether  we  extend  one  end  of  it 
back  up  into  the  heavens  or  simply  lay  it  down  to 
bridge  the  chasms  between  ourselves 
and  others,  it  is  still  made  of  words.  * 


A, 


.n  AA  meeting  is  an  answer  to  a  plea 
which  everyone  has  heard  and  spoken: 

My  nerves  are  bad  tonight.  Yes,  bad.  Stay  with  me. 
Speak  to  me.  Why  do  you  never  speak?  Speak. 


The  ground  rules  differ  from  meeting  to  meet- 
ing. Some  are  for  alcoholics  only,  others  for 
anyone  at  all.  Some  are  "beginners'  meetings," 
but  because  beginners  often  tell  the  most  touch- 
ing and  dramatic  stories,  and  because  veteran  al- 
coholics want  to  keep  their  memories  fresh  and 
help  those  less  experienced  in  the  ways  of  sobri- 
ety than  they  are,  these  meetings  are  usually 
packed  with  old-timers  as  well.  The  number  of 
people  varies  greatly.  In  New  York  I've  seen 
meetings  t)f  twenty-odd  people  jammed  into  the 
cellar  of  a  brownstone,  and  of  more  than  200 
crowded  into  the  basement  of  a  cathedral-sized 
church.  Where  I  live  now,  meetings  seldom 
draw  more  than  fifty  and  sometimes  only  two  or 
three.  Twenty  seems  to  be  the  average. 

This  is  a  good  number,  to  my  taste,  and  the 
meeting  where  1  feel  most  at  home  attracts 
about  that  many  once  a  week.  We  have  begin- 
ners, too,  vanned  in  from  a  drying-out  farm 
hack  in  the  hills.  The  format  of  the  meeting  is 
the  open  discussion  group,  with  a  lead-off  speak- 
er telling  his  tale,  the  other  members  following 
up  with  bits  and  pieces  of  their  own  stories.  1  al- 
ways speak,  whether  I  want  to  or  not.  I  think  of 
it  as  a  kind  o{  spiritual  discipline:  to  attend  to 
what's  being  said,  to  keep  one's  mind  open  to 
the  spark  of  recognition,  to  wait  in  mounting 
tension  for  the  moment  when  one  will  be  called 

'Elpenor,  the  youngest  of  Odysseus' s  companions,  is  de- 
scribed ill  The  Odyssey  as  an  ordinary  fellow,  not  overly 
brave,  not  particidarly  icisc.  He  was  also  the  first  to  die, 
doing  so  even  before  the  ordeal  of  the  great  captain  and  his 
crew  had  properly  begun.  The  circumstances,  however, 
make  his  name  irresistibly  appealing  to  the  writer  of  this 
essay,  as  a  pseudimym. 

What  happened  to  Elpenor  could  have  been  funny.  For 
nine  long  years  Circe,  the  goddess  of  humari  speech,  held 
the  Ithacans  captive  on  her  remote  island,  transforming 
them  into  dumb  animals,  slaves  of  their  most  igrtoble  appe- 
tites. But  then  at  last  Odysseus  persuaded  Circe  to  give 
them  speech  again,  to  make  them  men,  and  to  let  them 
begin  their  voyage  home.  One  whole  day,  before  setting 
sail,  they  spent  feasting  on  meat  and  wine;  then  at  nightfall 
they  lay  down  to  sleep  in  Circe's  great  hall.  All  but  El- 
penor: heavy  with  wine,  hot,  he  found  a  ladder  and 
climbed  up  onto  the  roof.  He  was  still  there  when  Odys- 
seus, down  below,  roused  his  conirades  in  the  morning. 
Poor  Elpenor!  .Springing  up  at  the  sound  of  voices,  befud- 
dled, he  forgot  the  ladder  he'd  come  up  by  and  pitched 
headhmg  from  the  roof.  "His  neck, "  as  A.  T.  Murray 
translates  Homer's  lines,  "was  broken  away  from  his 
spine,  and  his  spirit  went  down  to  the  house  of  Hades." 

But  this  was  not  the  end  of  Elpenor's  story.  When 
Odysseus' s  turn  came  to  make  his  own  descent  into  Hell, 
Elpenor  was  the  first  of  all  the  shades  to  greet  him.  "Son  of 
Laertes,  sprung  from  Zeus,  Odysseus  of  many  devices, " 
he  cried,  "an  evil  doom  of  some  god  was  my  undoing,  and 
measureless  limine."  He  begged  a  favor  of  his  captain,  that 
when  Odysseus  gained  again  the  common  ground  of  mor- 
tals, "heap  up  a  mownd  for  me  on  the  shore  of  the  grey 
sea,  in  memory  of  an  unhappy  man,  that  men  yet  to  be 
may  learn  of  me.  Fulfill  this  prayer,  and  fix  upon  the 
mound  my  oar  wherewith  I  rowed  in  life  when  1  was 
among  m^i  comrades." 


A  drunk's 
world  is 
hopelessly 
fluid,  now 
rocking  us 
gendy,  now 
breaking  over 
us  with  blind 
and  cruel 
force 
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At  on  AA 

meeting,  good 

listeners 

become  as 
little  children 

listening  to 

fairy  tales 


on,  then  finally  to  hazard  a  link  between  one's 
own  story  and  another's.  The  sensation,  when  1 
have  said  my  bit,  is  what  most  of  us  came  for, 
serenity. 

But  no  one  is  under  any  compulsion  to  speak. 
On  the  contrary,  old-timers  tell  you  again  and 
again  that  one  of  the  great  virtues  they  discov- 
ered in  the  program  is  the  capacity  to  listen:  tru- 
ly to  listen,  without  making  assumptions  or 
jumping  to  conclusions,  without  analyzing,  cat- 
egorizing, glossing,  or  comparing  (what  I'm 
doing  now,  for  example),  but  with  appetite, 
imagination,  and  sympathy.  At  an  AA  meeting, 
good  listeners  become  as  little  children  listening 
to  fairy  tales.  And  a  fairy  tale  of  sorts  is  what, 
typically,  we  hear. 

1  imagine  many  of  my  fellow  drunks  would  be 
infuriated  to  hear  their  stories,  "true"  stories  re- 
called with  anguish  and  told  quite  literally  in 
fear  and  trembling,  described  as  fairy  tales.  Yet 


mythical  world  of  apprehension:  peopled  with 
witches,  ogres,  and  tyrants,  rife  with  duplicity, 
danger,  evil,  and  death. 

But  as  the  child  battles  through  his  ordeal,  he 
also  finds  that  nature  is  in  secret  complicity  with 
his  struggle.  Life  itself  wants  him  to  survive  the 
ordeal,  to  defeat  his  enormous  adversaries,  to 
come  into  his  kingdom.  Little  people,  common 
people,  all  denizens  of  the  earth,  appear  to  help 
him.  And  the  child  must  let  nature's  secret  com- 
plicitors  in,  trust  them,  and  with  them  trust 
himself,  his  wits  and  his  high  resolve.  And  with 
this  access  of  trust,  the  last  liberating  secret  is 
revealed:  that  freedom  is  a  gift  of  strength,  and 
strength  a  gift  of  going  forth  and  suffering.  The 
gift  of  the  stor\'  to  the  listener  is  hope. 

Point  for  point,  this  is  the  story  one  hears 
over  and  over  again  at  AA  meetings.  Not  that 
anyone  orders  us  to  tell  them  in  this  form.  All 
we're  told  is  to  share  our  "experience,  strength. 


that's  what  they  are  to  the  listeners,  and  1  don't 
mean  to  belittle  them.  After  all,  as  Walter  Ben- 
jamin has  told  us,  a  fairy  tale  is  usually  the  story 
of  a  quest,  through  which  as  children  we  may 
learn  to  confront  the  forces  of  the  mythical 
world,  the  dreadful  projections  of  our  fears,  our 
hurts,  and  our  mistrust.  In  quest  stories  a  child 
goc-:  forth,  a  child  much  like  the  listening  child 
in  his  secret  conviction  of  helplessness  and  op- 
pression. And  along  the  way  he  discovers  that 
the  real  world  of  experience  is  much  like  the 


and  hope"  for  ten  or  twenty  minutes.  There  are 
no  other  instructions:  no  one  prompts,  analyzes, 
jeers,  breaks  in  to  tell  his  own  story,  or  criticizes. 
But  that's  the  way  they  usually  come  out,  as 
quest  stories,  and  one  reason  they  do  is  that  it's 
so  easy  to  construe  the  actual  course  of  a  drunk's 
career  in  that  way.  The  ism,  alcoholism,  is  a  dis- 
ease. (1  prefer  to  think  of  it  as  a  gift,  like  the  gift 
for  music,  but  malign.  Becoming  an  alcoholic  is 
like  winning  a  recital  at  Carnegie  Hall:  you  must 
have  the  gift,  but  you  must  also  practice.  Still, 
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iinxst  drunk.s  take  it  as  a  disease.)  But  because 
the  disease  oi  alcoholism  goes  its  way  in  a  seem- 
ingly puiptisetul  tashion,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to 
personify  it.  In  AA  we  call  it  "cunning,  baffling, 
and  insidious,"  and  having  gone  that  tar,  we 
might  as  well  call  it  the  l\mon.  When  he  first 
appears  on  the  scene,  he  is  as  frisky  and  cute  as 
Faust's  poodle,  found  on  an  idle  stroll.  Later,  re- 
vealed for  what  he  is  (charming,  helpful,  always 
available  at  the  crook  of  an  elbow),  he  begins 
making  prttmises  and  deals.  And  this  Demon 
knows  how  to  make  a  deal,  how  to  keep  a  prom- 
ise. The  stories  I've  heard!  Hardworking  fore- 
men, corporate  swashbucklers,  surgeons, 
interior  decoratt^rs,  bus  drivers,  librarians,  fish- 
ermen, submarine  skippers,  mongers  of  all  sorts 
and  kinds  of  things,  all  of  them  stewed  to  the 
gills  morning,  noon,  and  night,  yet  never  falter- 
ing on  their  upward  climb,  never  losing  their 
jobs,  never  falling  in  the  esteem  of  their  fellows. 

But  we  all  lost  our  souls,  and  in  the  typical 
story,  sooner  or  later,  everything  else  as  well: 
jobs,  money,  family,  friends,  health,  the  lot. 
We  end  up  in  a  barroom,  say,  screaming  a  chal- 
lenge to  take  on  any  man  in  the  place.  Ludi- 
crous: we  might  be  blowing  bubbles  in  the 
bathtub.  There  are  no  takers.  But  out  on  the 
street,  the  Demon's  little  helpers  are  waiting,  a 
bunch  of  pint-sized  muggers  come  to  collect. 
The  deal  was  that  you  hold  the  liquor.  With  the 
grip  reversed,  you  lose. 

So  begins  the  most  crucial  episode  in  the 
drunk's  career:  hitting  bottom.  Everyone  finds 
his  own  bottom.  It  might  be  on  the  carpet  of 
an  executive  suite  or  in  the  backyard  where 
the  pints  of  vodka  are  buried;  it  might  be  the 
gutter,  the  slammer,  or  the  bin.  Wherever  it  is, 
it  seems  somehow  more  textured  with  the  actual 
than  anything  we've  known  since  we  first  set  out 
on  this  voyage.  And  the  Demon  is  down  there  as 
well,  delighted  as  always  to  help  a  drowning 
man.  Voices  reach  us,  urgent  voices.  One,  hero- 
ic in  timbre  (though  strangely  demonic),  cries 
out,  "Hold  on!"  Another,  so  close  to  the  bot- 
tom we're  lying  on  that  it  might  be  coming  from 
there,  speaks  in  a  croak.  "Let  go,"  it  says,  "let 
go."  These  voices,  this  site,  are  the 
drama  of  Alcoholics  Anonymous. 


W. 


hat  quest  were  we  on  when  we  set  forth? 
What  was  it  we  wanted,  really  wanted?  It  wasn't 
anything  in  particular.  That  was  the  trouble. 
All  we  had  was  neediness  and  vision,  bottomless 
neediness  and  wondrous  vision.  Out  of  these  we 
conjured  a  god — the  god,  in  fact,  whose  servant 
is  the  Demon.  W.  H.  Auden  called  him  Possi- 
bility, and  said  that  his  idolaters  were  legion  in 
modern  societies.  But  drunks  have  always 
known  about  that  god,  long  before  there  were 
modem  societies,  for  on  the  downward  leg  of 


the  drunkard's  quest  it  is  Possibility  who  fills  the 
sails. 

Possibility,  after  all,  is  simultaneously  the  one 
great  true  thing  (anything  can  happen),  the 
great  half-truth  (I  can  do  anything  I  want  to), 
and  the  great  lie  (I  can  he  anyone  I  want  to). 
There  are  moments  of  Possibility-worship  in  ev- 
eryone's story.  In  most  people's  lives,  however, 
Possibility  makes  itself  felt  as  a  more  or  less  fixed 
object  of  desire,  not  the  wind  but  the  ci>mpass: 
riches,  celebrity,  a  lively  love  lite.  The  more 
concrete  the  desire,  in  fact,  the  more  coherent 
the  voyage,  the  story,  and  the  "I"  who  is  telling 
it.  In  a  drunk's  story.  Possibility  appears  as  it  is 
to  the  true  idolater:  the  achingly  elusive  ele- 
ment in  which  we  live  and  move  and  have  our 
dreams;  the  pool,  the  drowning  pool,  of  the  self 

I  don't  know  how  many  times  I've  heard  an 
AA  storyteller  begin  his  story  with  the  assertion 
that  he  began  drinking  to  "get  along,"  because 
he  was  shy  and  ill  at  ease  at  parties  and  a  snoot- 
ful  made  it  easier  for  him.  I  could  never  identify 
with  this  until  a  few  months  ago.  I  was  at  a  par- 
ty, a  small  dinner  where  there  was  a  man  who 
I  instantly  realized  was  cleverer,  more  articulate, 
more  entertaining,  and  more  forceful  than  I 
could  ever  he.  This  would  have  been  hard  to 
bear  under  the  best  of  circumstances,  but  these 
were  especially  difficult.  For  one  thing,  the  host- 
ess was  a  woman  whose  attentions  I  coveted 
and  my  "rival"  was  winning.  For  another,  1  had 
stopped  smoking  three  weeks  before;  this  was  my 
first  foray  into  unfamiliar  social  territory  without 
cigarettes. 

By  dessert,  I  was  in  such  a  rage  of  envy  that  1 
grabbed  a  cigarette.  (One  of /ii's  cigarettes,  need- 
less to  say. )  I  think  I'd  have  grabbed  his  wine 
bottle,  too,  if  there  hadn't  been  another  recov- 
ering alcoholic  at  the  table.  Still,  I  smoked, 
which  was  bad  enough;  I  smoked  out  of  envy. 
Cleverer  than  I  could  ever  be!  Ever!  Dear  God,  say 
it  isn't  so!  Say  that  I  could  if  I  tried.  That  I  could  if  I 
made  myself  new.  That  I  could,  by  some  miracle,  be 
someone  else.  But  now,  wafted  onward  on  my 
nicotine  afflatus,  I  was  another  man — if  noth- 
ing else,  a  man  who  had  not  smoked  but  did 
now.  Exhaling,  1  could  see  any  self  I  wished  in 
the  moist  clouds  of  smoke,  and  a  good  deal  less 
of  the  man  I  envied. 

Booze,  I  now  realize,  did  the  same  thing  for 
me.  Looking  back  to  when  I  began  drinking,  I 
can  see  that  I  was  no  different  from  those  others 
who  say  they  drank  to  make  themselves  agree- 
able, lovable,  clever.  We  drank  to  spawn  new 
selves,  to  be  reborn  in  Possibility,  more  charm- 
ing, more  persuasive,  more  resolute,  more  high- 
spirited — until  at  last  our  new  selves  swam  away 
and  lost  themselves  in  the  darkness  and  silence 
of  the  bottom. 

If  spawning  Possible  selves  is  what  the  drunk 
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was  up  to  during  the  first  part  of  his  quest,  then 
"re-collecting"  and  "re-membering"  those  selves 
is  what  he  is  doing  when  he  tells  us  about  it.  Re- 
calling himself  as  he  was,  prostrate  before  the 
idol,  he  remembers  daring  great  deeds  and 
speaking  resounding  words.  But  even  if  he  did 
and  said  half  of  what  he  dreamed,  even  if  he  was 
the  selves  he  gave  birth  to,  the  lived  experience 
eluded  him,  forever  being  dissolved  in  the  sol- 
vent of  alcoholic  Possibility.  God  does  save 
drunks  and  fools,  but  what  he  saves  them  from  is 
experience.  The  story  of  a  life  devoted  to  Possi- 
bility sounds  like  a  quest  story  with  the  ordeals 
left  out.  It's  just  a  haphazard  accumulation  of 
endings:  triumphs  or  catastrophes,  as  the  case 
might  be  (for  anything  can  happen),  but  com- 
pletely severed  from  the  necessary  middle,  the 
traveled  ground  of  experience. 

In  the  rooms,  then,  where  AA  people  tell 
their  stories,  there  are  really  two  dramas  going 
on,  the  events  recounted  in  the  narrative  and 
the  narrator's  struggle  to  recover  his  experience, 
to  build  a  new  ladder  of  words  on  a  firmer  foot- 
ing. The  story  emerges  rung  by  rung,  sometimes 
as  farce,  sometimes  as  melodrama:  a  situation 
comedy  or  a  horror  show.  Often  it  is  both.  At 
one  meeting  1  used  to  go  to,  for  example,  a 
tough  little  Irishman  convulsed  us  with  an  inex- 
haustible series  of  disaster  stories  involving  run- 
ins  with  the  police,  tractor  trailers,  frosty  bank 
managers,  night  nurses  in  the  drunk  ward.  He 
used  to  tell  how  he  was  cured  of  the  gambling 
addiction  that  overcame  him  after  he  went  into 
AA.  He  and  his  wife  were  at  a  Florida  racetrack, 
and  each  had  bet  on  a  different  horse.  His  horse, 
which  had  been  in  the  lead,  stumbled  and  fell. 
His  wife's  horse,  which  was  second,  tripped  over 
the  fallen  favorite  and  broke  its  neck.  "I  took  it 
as  a  sign,"  he  would  say,  "a  bad  sign." 

But  farce  is  easily  transmuted  into  horror. 
There  are  meetings  where  one  feels  beaten, 
physically  and  morally,  by  the  ingenuity,  the 
persistence,  the  cruelty  that  human  beings  bring 
to  the  task  ot  destroying  themselves.  Again  and 
again  you  find  yourself  saying,  "Now,  dear  God, 
surely  he's  reached  his  bottom!"  He  has  not.  But 
the  storyteller  has.  The  storyteller  is  here  now, 
warm  and  dry  and  safe,  perhaps  with  a  firm  grip 
on  sobriety,  perhaps  just  digging  his  fingers  into 
the  beach  against  the  pull  of  the  slamming, 
sucking  surf.  So  the  end  of  the  story  is  always 
both  happy  and  tragic.  Now,  right  this  minute, 
he  is  in  these  rooms,  telling  his  story  among 
coir.mon  people,  close  to  the  world's  center  of 
graviiv.  (Meetings  seem  always  to  be  held  in 
basements.)  But  after  the  meeting  he  must  go 
out  again  into  the  fluid  world  of  Possibility.  And 
out  there,  a^  he  and  every  member  of  the  gather- 
ing know,  waits  the  certainty  of  death. 

In  some  stories,    the  presence  of  death   is 


almost  palpable.  In  these  versions  the  hero 
hits  bottom  and  goes  into  AA.  The  quest 
should  move  on  from  there,  a  quest  for  sobriety, 
but  it  does  not.  Instead,  we  see  the  drunkard 
lifting  himself  up  from  the  bottom  time  and 
again,  onlv  to  slip  back.  The  pit\-  o{  it  is  unbear- 
able: the  rehab  centers,  halfway  houses,  asy- 
lums, prisons,  AA  itself,  in  and  out,  in  and  out. 
These  are  epics,  heroic  and  terrible.  The  terror, 
ot  course,  comes  from  the  hero's  willed  partic- 
ipation in  his  own  doom.  The  heroism  is  the 
storyteller's.  Telling  that  story,  groping  in  ago- 
nizing silence  for  words,  the  speaker  becomes 
an  actor  in  his  real  life,  the  protagonist  in  a 
struggle  between  cynicism  and  trust,  despair  and 
hope,  death  and  life,  death  and  love — now  en- 
acted, in  these  rooms,  in  an  agon  of 


r 
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therapies  of  the  word,  of  course,  are  almost 
as  easy  to  come  by  as  a  drink.  And  it  might  be 
asked,  as  alcoholics  in  AA  meetings  do  often 
ask,  why  it  is  that  these  other  therapies,  psy- 
choanalysis in  particular,  were  never  able  to 
help  them  stop  drinking.  It's  a  good  question, 
and  I  think  the  answer  tells  something  about  the 
kinds  oi  people  alcoholics  are.  (The  question  of 
whether  we  were  always  that  kind  of  person,  or 
became  that  way  as  a  result  of  drinking,  is  a 
chicken-and-egg  question,  and  not  a  good  one.) 

What  goes  on  in  an  analytic  session  is  quite 
similar  to  what  goes  on  in  an  AA  meeting.  Ana- 
lyst and  patient  meet  periodically,  the  patient 
bearing  his  anxieties,  some  too  deeply  rooted  or 
too  painful  for  words,  others  already  fixed  in 
words — too  fixed,  like  a  published  text.  The  an- 
alyst brings  his  own  experience,  and  in  the  en- 
counter between  the  two,  the  patient  undergoes 
a  kind  of  conversion,  or  rather  a  series  of  con- 
versions, in  the  course  of  which  he  works  out  a 
new,  illuminating,  and  presumably  helpful  ver- 
sion ot  his  lite  story.  So,  too,  at  an  AA  meeting: 
there,  the  newcomer  learns  to  channel  the. 
maelstrom  oi  his  experience  along  the  lines  of  a 
quest  story.  And  there  are  parallels,  as  well,  be- 
tween the  dramas  played  out  in  each  kind  of  ses- 
sion. In  AA  there  is  the  drunk's  mortal  struggle 
to  compose  his  life  in  words  and  the  counterin- 
surgent  denial  of  his  need  to  stop  drinking,  as 
well  as  ot  the  proffered  way  to  stop.  In  analysis 
the  drama  is  the  patient's  painful  ordeal  to  be- 
come a  maker  of  sense  and  his  fierce  resistance 
to  the  analyst  who  can  help  him. 

But  it's  just  there,  in  that  element  of  drama, 
that  the  alcoholic  finds  analysis  wanting.  We  al- 
coholics are  intensely  social,  constantly  threat- 
ened by  loneliness:  we  need  to  go  out,  mix  it  up 
with  the  crowd,  see  and  be  seen,  perform.  What 
can  an  audience  of  one  man  or  woman  do  for  us? 

And  we  want  sacrifice.  Once  we  sacrificed 
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ourselves  on  the  altar  of  Possibility;  now,  giving 
ourselves  to  others  like  ourselves,  we  learn  a 
new  form  ot  sacrifice,  one  with  life  itself  as  the 
gift  for  the  giving.  In  analysis  there's  nothing 
like  that,  nothing  so  dramatic:  it  anybody  is  be- 
ing sacrificed  it  is  the  therapist,  who  may  be  dy- 
ing of  boredom.  But  he  is  being  paid  for  it, 
which  rather  spoils  the  fun. 

Considered  as  theater,  moreover,  psychother- 
apy in  general  (as  a  drunk  might  say)  is  pretty 
small  beer.  AA  theater,  by  contrast,  is  primitive 
stuff,  as  primal  as  the  quest  story.  Sophocles' 
Oedipus  is  what  we  want;  Freud's  is  too  refined, 
too  limited.  Lacking  experience,  and  in  that 
sense  childlike,  we  like  our  theater  crude  and 
dirty  and  full  of  miracles.  But  we  also  like  it  for- 
mal. If  a  psychotherapeutic  treatment  has  any 
form,  it's  usually  apparent  only  to  the  therapist, 
and  not  necessarily  even  to  him.  The  AA  drama 
seems  as  simple  and  straightforward  a  container 
of  meaning  as  the  mind  could  devise.  It  has  to 
be,  for  containing  is  precisely  what  it  must  do  for 
us.  We  are  the  incontinent,  those  whom  Dante 
found  wallowing  in  putrid  slop,  and  what  we 
crave  is  integrity,  coherence,  simplicity.  AA 
drama  is  oral,  preliterate.  In  fact,  the  whole  cul- 
ture ot  A  A  is  oral,  a  tribal  culture  which  gets 
passed  on  by  means  of  stories  and  maxims. 
There's  an  AA  maxim  for  every  contingency: 
Count  your  blessings,  One  day  at  a  time,  Easy  does 
it.  Live  and  let  live,  First  things  first.  The  beginner 
finds  them  stupefyingly  banal.  Then  he  learns 
that  they  are  nothing  more  than  condensed  sto- 
ries waiting  to  be  brought  to  life  by  his  own 
experience. 

Some  of  our  tribes  even  have  bards.  I  think  of 
Ted,  a  regular  at  some  of  the  meetings  I  go  to. 
The  first  time  1  heard  him  speak  I  thought  the 
Ancient  Mariner  had  grabbed  me  by  the  arm. 
His  voice  rumbles  along  the  edge  of  a  cough  and 
his  story  emerges  with  the  beat  and  power  of 
epic  verse.  He  takes  us  from  the  loafing  idyll  of 
his  youth  to  the  horrors  of  a  bin  for  the  criminal- 
ly insane.  In  his  story  Ted  is  always  moving, 
stumbling  from  bar  to  bar,  from  doorway  to  alley 
to  flophouse,  from  courthouse  to  prison,  always 
on  foot.  Fondly,  wryly,  he  ticks  off  the  names  of 
the  bars,  their  proprietors,  their  regulars.  Sober 
now,  on  the  upward  curve,  he  is  still  moving, 
still  on  foot.  "You've  all  seen  me,  haven't  you?" 
he  says.  Everyone  has.  Once  a  month,  perhaps, 
they  catch  a  glimpse  of  him,  day  or  night,  walk- 
ing with  his  easy  stride  from  town  to  town  along 
the  shore  road.  He  is  walking  to  meetings  most- 
ly, and  now  in  his  story  he  names  the  meetings, 
recalls  anecdotes  he's  heard  at  them,  laments 
the  dead,  sings  the  praises  of  those  members 
who  stopped  and  gave  him  a  lift.  Sometimes 
he'll  fix  the  date  of  an  incident  by  something  he 
read  in  the  papers.  "It  was  the  day  they  buried 


old  Patrick  P.,"  says  Ted,  or  "the  night  they  had 
that  terrible  tire  up  in  Galahanty." 

Ted  is  a  mythmaker.  In  the  usual  tairy-tale 
quest,  the  only  name  you  hear  is  that  of  the  hero 
("I'm  Susan,  and  I'm  an  alcoholic"),  a  name  so 
rudimentary  that  every  individual  can  identify 
with  it.  And  the  action  of  these  stories  takes 
place  anywhere,  somewhere  in  such  and  such  a 
kingdom,  but  really  in  the  good  listener's  head. 
Myth,  however,  occurs  in  historical  time,  in  a 
real  country,  among  real  people,  and  the  men 
and  women  of  myth  are  the  real  heroes  of  that 
country  and  people.  A  myth  is  constitutive:  it 
makes  tor  a  collective  identification.  That's 
what  Ted's  stories  do.  They  weave  a  magic  circle 
of  words  around  our  meetings,  making  a  tribe 
out  of  a  group  of  lonely  quest-heroes.  In  his  own 
story,  Ted  is  Odysseus;  but  in  his  manner  of  tell- 
ing it,  he  is  our  Homer.  He  offers  himself  up,  a 
creature  as  wretched  and  glorious  as  the  powers 
of  speech,  for  us  to  identify  with,  to  be  at  one 
with,  to  die  with  or  to  live  with,  if  he 
can  only  go  on  telling  his  story. 
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have  never  yet  had  a  slip.  Ordinarily,  I 
think  no  more  of  slipping  than  1  think  of  my 
dead  mother,  who  had  a  fatal  one.  Drink  is 
something  I  kissed  goodbye.  But  one  evening  a 
man  was  telling  us  how  he  and  his  wife  (also  an 
alcoholic)  were  driving  home  from  a  meeting 
when  they  decided  to  stop  off  at  a  roadside  res- 
taurant tor  a  steak.  It  was  a  wonderful  steak,  he 
said,  and  they  had  just  been  to  a  wondertul 
meeting,  and  the  two  things  coming  together, 
the  spiritual  and  the  physical  well-being,  left 
him  teeling,  as  he  ominously  put  it,  "on  top  of 
the  world." 

Suddenly,  the  thought  ot  how  wonderful  it 
would  be  to  cap  oft  the  evening  with  a  creme  de 
menthe  slashed  through  his  mind.  Now,  as  it 
happens,  he  didn't  have  a  creme  de  menthe.  It 
also  happens  that  1  detest  creme  de  menthe.  Yet 
the  word,  the  mere  sound,  gave  me  a  taste  of  it, 
as  real  as  the  taste  of  the  coffee  in  my  hand,  and 
the  taste  struck  me  with  terror.  The  essence  of 
AA  is  contained  in  that  incident.  What  hap- 
pened was  something  so  simple  as  to  be  almost 
barbaric:  a  ritual  drama  that  transformed  our 
anxiety  into  pity  and  terror,  our  pity  and  terror 
into  awe. 

Awe  is  a  reflex  of  the  spirit,  1  think,  and  the 
spiritual  is  a  dimension  ot  existence  that  drunks 
are  especially  vulnerable  to.  There  are  many  of 
us,  however,  myself  included,  for  whom  spirit  in 
all  its  uses  (except,  naturally,  the  liquid)  had  be- 
come a  meaningless,  a  tiresome,  even  a  threat- 
ening word.  By  the  time  1  went  into  AA,  I'd 
pretty  well  dropped  it  trom  my  vocabulary.  The 
booze  had  been  one  cause  of  this,  of  course,  hav- 
ing drowned  my  spirit  along  with  everything 
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else,  but  my  background  had  helped,  too. 
Where  I  come  from,  all  the  actualities  and  po- 
tentialities of  being  human  are  parceled  out  to 
disciplined  licensees:  mind  to  the  philosophers, 
psyche  to  the  psychologists,  language  to  the  lin- 
guists, and  so  on.  Spirit,  according  to  this 
scheme  of  things,  belonged  to  the  religionists, 
the  devotees  of  a  god,  and  my  spirit's  experience 
at  the  hands  of  religionists  had  been  uniformly 
depressing. 

AA  did  nothing  at  first  to  disabuse  me  of  this. 
It  is  true  that  when  I  went  into  AA  I  miracu- 
lously rediscovered  my  spirit.  But  for  a  great 
many  days  thereafter,  I  could  not  have  told  you 
what  1  meant  by  the 
word.  Spirits  (as  in 
"high  spirits")  got  at 
part  of  it.  So  did  morale. 
Yet  there  was  always 
something  hollow  in 
the  sound  of  the  word 
when  1  spoke  it,  some 
dead  spot  of  failed  reso- 
nance when  I  heard  it 
spoken,  where  there 
should  have  been, 
though  1  hardly  knew 
why,  a  full  and  joyful 
understanding. 

My  difficulty  lay  in 
my  laggard  belief  that 
spirit  had  to  have  something  to  do  with  religion, 
that  it  had  to  be  in  the  most  conventional  sense 
transcendent,  that  it  had  to  be  somehow  always 
straining  upward,  higher  than  man,  toward 
God.  Most  AA  people  have  no  difficulty  with 
these  thoughts.  Like  nine-tenths  of  their  tellow 
Americans,  they  are  feppy  to  declare  (to  poll- 
sters, for  example)  that  they  believe  in  God  and 
that  their  God  is  in  some  sense  a  higher  power. 
At  meetings,  "Higher  Power"  is  the  way  God  is 
most  frequently  referred  to:  "My  Higher  Power, 
whom  I  choose  to  call  God."  The  locution  is 
tactfully  existential.  Still,  at  first  I  could  never 
hear  that  word,  God,  without  the  abyss  opening 
up  just  beneath  my  heart.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  Higher  Power  most  AA  people  have  in 
mind  is  the  Judeo-Christian  one;  and  neither  is 
there  any  question  about  what  this  pow'er,  this 
high  god,  does  for  me.  He  gives  me  the  jitters. 
He's  bad  for  my  nerves,  the  affliction  with 
which  I  went  into  A  A  in  the  first  place;  and 
speech  between  us  is  quite  impossible. 

But  the  interesting  thing  is  not  only  that  1  had 
difficulty  getting  the  word  spirit  to  sound  right  in 
my  mind  and  heart.  It  is  also  that  no  one  in  AA 
has  ever  attempted  to  "help"  me  by  pointing  the 
way  to  his  notion  of  God.  Never,  for  example, 
have  I  heard  anyone  in  A  A  refer  to  Jesus  Christ. 
This  is  astonishing,  for  most  AA  people  are 


Christian  (,hke  most  .Americans).  Moreover,  Je- 
sus' "story"  has  some  rather  close  parallels  to  the 
typical  AA  story.  Surely  the  drunk's  agony  of  re- 
membrance is  also  an  atonement;  surely,  too, 
the  first  leg  of  his  quest  is  a  descent  into  death, 
the  second  a  transfiguration,  though  one  that's 
always  at  risk.  To  me  this  only  goes  to  show  that 
the  Crucifixion  is  not  our  onlv  passion  play,  but 
a  model,  so  to  speak,  of  the  genre.  But  I  am  not 
a  Christian,  and  Christians,  I  should  have 
thought,  might  find  the  temptation  almost  irre- 
sistible to  call  upon  the  story  of  Jesus'  Agony  and 
Resurrection  to  illuminate,  perhaps  to  confirm, 
their  own.  But  in  AA  they  never  do.  They  nev- 
er speak  of  it. 

The  reason,  when  I 
found  it  out,  revealed  to 
me  what  had  been  miss- 
/y\  ^^  ^^  ing  in  my  sense  of  the 
~''y^\f^-^J\  spirit  that  moves  in 
A  A.  One  day  I  took  a 
friend  of  mine,  a  poet, 
not  an  alcoholic,  to  a 
meeting  in  New  York. 
It's  a  meeting  that  at- 
tracts a  large  contingent 
of  theater  people, 
which  probably  ac- 
counts for  its  being  es- 
pecially emotional, 
even  for  AA.  I  thought 
my  friend  would  be  amused  and  moved.  At  the 
same  time,  I  was  a  little  afraid  of  what  he  might 
say.  He  is  a  man  whose  language  is  extraordinar- 
ily precise,  and  one  who  ordinarily  demands  the 
same  precision  of  his  friends.  He  is  also  an  ag- 
nostic, and  these  two  qualities  gave  me  pause. 
My  hold  on  sobriety  was  then  even  more  feeble 
than  it  is  now  (I'd  been  "in"  for  less  than  a 
month),  and  I  was  high,  rapturously  high,  on 
AA,  and  felt  I  could  take  no  criticism  of  it.  I 
thought  my  friend  might  despise  the  wild  grop- 
ing for  words  he'd  hear  from  these  people,  and 
scorn  the  trite  maxims  by  which  we  all  tried  to 
live.  And  I  thought  he'd  be  embarrassed  by  all, 
those  references  to  "my  Higher  Power,  w'hom  I 
choose  to  call  God." 

In  the  event,  my  fears  proved  groundless.  For 
it  was  the  talk  that  most  touched  my  friend:  the 
stories  told  in  the  diction  of  suffering,  the  elo- 
quence of  shared  experience,  the  rhetoric  of 
hope  against  hope.  In  the  taxi  on  the  way  back 
to  his  apartment  he  said,  "The  talk  of  God? 
Well,  what  moved  in  that  room  is  the  best  work- 
ing definition  of  God  I've  ever  heard."  And  it 
was  then  I  began  to  see  that  the  true  spirit  of 
these  rooms  is  the  spirit  of  human  life;  a  thing 
godlike,  perhaps,  but  not  transcendent;  not 
"high";  a  thing  altogether  human.  In  AA  we  dry 
moist  souls  on  the  logos,  the  Word.  ■ 
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IX)Sr  IN  ANOTHER 
HONDIRAS 

Of  bordellos  and  bad  scenes 
B}?  Francisco  Goldman 


h  ends  unh  crcaiin^  not  amnhcr  i'uba  [m  i\'ntrul 
America]  hut  another  Costa  Rica.  El  Salvador,  or 
Giiatcnxala.  or  Hcmduras  .  .  . 

— Assistant  Secretary  oi  State 
Elliott  Ahrains 
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he  really  is  a  remark- 
able woman,"  one  foreign  journalist  was  saying 
of  another  who  had  just  gotten  up  trom  our  ta- 
ble. It  was  my  second  day  in  Honduras,  and  we 
were  sitting  by  the  swimming  pool  of  the  Hotel 
Honduras  Maya  in  Tegucigalpa,  the  capital. 
"She  really  knows  how  to  handle  her  sources." 
He  was  right  about  her.  In  spy  novels  the 
most  remarkable  spies  have  the  most  charm,  and 
the  best  sources.  And  serious  news  reporting  in 
Honduras,  more  than  in  any  other  place  I've 
ever  been,  resembles  espionage:  a  matter  of 
sources,  of  conspirators,  of  inducing  conspira- 
tors to  tell  on  one  another.  Working  together, 
pooling  sources,  these  two  journalists  had 
broken  the  week's  big  story,  one  that  had  been 
picked  up  in  May  by  newspapers  all  over  the 
United  States.  The  story  was  that  a  small  Tegu- 
cigalpa grocery  store  called  Hermrtno  Pedro  had 
been  charging  exorbitant  prices  for  goods  or- 
dered by  the  contras — goods  paid  for  by  the  U.S. 
government.  Some  of  the  goods  turned  out  to  be 
nonexistent,  and  several  Honduran  military  of- 
ficers were  revealed  to  be  investors  in  the  innoc- 
uous-seeming, but  immensely  profitable,  little 
store.  The  State  Department  had  issued  denials. 
The  Honduran  military  was  said  to  be  enraged, 
and  rumors  were  circulating  that  the  journalists 

Francisco  Goldman  is  a  comrihutmg  editor  to  Harper's 
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were  going  to  be  expelled.  Hermano  Pedro's 
principal  t)wner  had  feigned  a  nervous  break- 
down so  that  he  wtnildn't  have  to  talk  tt)  any- 
body, but  then  someone  "higher  up"  must  have 
told  him  not  to  worry  about  it,  because  he  re- 
emerged  atter  a  tew  days  and  went  around  town 
calling  the  charming  journalist  a  nirxa  malcriada, 
a  "naughty  girl."  Despite  talk  that  she  might  be 
punished,  she  didn't  seem  very  worried.  Maybe 
some  of  her  sources  were  higher  up  than  the  peo- 
ple who  were  threatening  her. 

But  that  story  was  already  a  tew  days  old,  and 
now  the  journalists  were  saying  that  nothing  was 
happening  in  Honduras.  The  big  contra  vote  in 
Washington  was  temporarily  on  hold.  Cxinta- 
dora  was,  as  usual,  on  hold. 

The  Hotel  Maya  sits  atop  a  hill  in  a  city  of 
hills,  and  from  the  pool  area  you  can  look  out 
over  Tegucigalpa.  The  rainy  season  was  several 
weeks  late  and  the  drought  had  drained  the  hills 
of  whatever  color  they'd  once  had,  so  that  the 
city — its  sandy  steep  slopes  crammed  with 
bright  little  stucco  ht)uses  and  sheet-metal 
rooted  shacks  glinting  in  the  smoky  haze — 
looked  almost  Middle  Eastern.  Because  of  the 
drought,  the  fires  campcsinos  had  set  to  prepare 
their  fields  for  planting  were  burning  out  of  con- 
trol throughout  the  country,  and  there  were  for- 
est fires,  too — there  was  so  much  smoke  in  the 
atmosphere  that  one  day  the  airport  had  to  be 
closed,  and  at  night  the  mt)on  was  coming  out 
filtered  dark  red. 

"He  used  to  think  he  was  in  love  with  me,"  a 
journalist  was  saying.  "I  just  went  out  with  him  a 
couple  of  times.  He  said,  'Kiss  me.'  I  said,  'I 
can't,  you're  a  contra.'  Then  he  told  me  he'd 
leave  the  contras  and  his  wife  for  me  and  cvery- 
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thinj^.  'I  don't  really  give  a  fuck  about  that  coun- 
try [Nicaragua],'  he  said.  'They  just  pay  me 
O.K.'  Patria  Lihre  or  Miami.  That's  el  modo  con- 
tra, all  right." 

She  knew  el  modi)  c(mtra.  So  where  were  they? 
I'd  half  expected  to  find  them  right  here  by  the 
pool:  contra  chieftains,  fat  and  thuggish,  with 
their  American  Express  gold  cards,  huddled  over 
drinks  with  their  paymasters  and  falling  silent 
whenever  a  waiter,  possibly  a  Sandinista  spy, 
came  by.  Such  was  my  preconceived  Honduras: 
a  place  drenched  in  el  modo  contra,  in  intrigue;  a 
place  palpable  with  all  the  fearsome  passions  of 
the  anticommunist  holy  war  against  the  Sandin- 
istas in  Nicaragua.  Of  course,  reality  is  rarely  so 
blatantly  arranged  as  that.  The  fact  is  that  if  you 
want  to  find  conspirators,  the  Hotel  Maya  is  as 
good  a  place,  as  plausible  a  door  to  that  particu- 
lar Honduras,  as  can  be  found.  That's  one  rea- 
son the  foreign  press  hangs  out  there.  Anyone 
might,  and  probably  will,  drop  by  the  Hotel 
Maya.  But  you  have  to  know  who  you're  looking 
for,  and  they  have  to  think  they  have  a  reason 
for  talking  to  you.  (It  was  at  the  hotel  that  the 
two  journalists  were  leaked  the  papers  that 
broke  the  Hermano  Pedro  story.) 

Young  Americans  were  sunning  themselves 
by  the  pool,  walkie-talkies  and  tape  players  by 
their  sides.  1  was  told  that  they  were  soldiers 
attached  to  U.S.  Embassy  security  and  such, 
and  that  they  came  to  the  pool  nearly  every 
day  to  swim  laps  and  to  deepen  their  tans.  Tan- 
ning seemed  to  be  a  real  fixation,  and  some  ot 
them  looked  monstrous:  hair  sun-and-chlorine 
bleached  to  platinum,  skin  darkened  to  splotch- 
es of  maple-syrup  and  chocolate  shades  of 
brown. 

The  outdoor  cafe  just  above  the  pool  area  was 
tantalizingly  full  of  American  voices:  droning  and 
genial  Sunday  afternoon  poolside  voices;  Bible 
Belt  and  Deep  South  voices,  rural  voices,  speak- 
ing in  that  restrained,  nearly  mumbled,  but  con- 
tented-sounding way  that  so  many  career  mili- 
tary men  seem  to  share.  There  were  a  few  Israeli 
accents  mixed  in,  and  of  course  that  Dale  Car- 
negie-schooled confident,  archaically  slanged, 
Rotarian  English  that  wealthy  Miami  Cubans 
and  their  oligarch  cousins  in  the  Central  Ameri- 
can right  like  to  speak. 

In  the  stairwell  leading  from  the  pool  to  the 
hotel  lobby  1  encountered  a  cowering  young 
prostitute,  reeking  of  perfume.  She  was  nearly 
homely,  and  quite  afraid.  The  man  who  had 
summoned  her,  she  told  me,  was  on  the  seventh 
floor,  'uit  he  had  ordered  her  not  to  use  the  main 
elevate  r  in  the  lobby.  So  1  helped  her  find  an- 
other one,  and  then  watched  the  little  numbers 
over  the  doors  go  blinking  up  to  seven. 

As  I  walked  by  a  row  ot  pay  phones  near  the 
check-in  desk  1  overheard  a  young  American 


soldier  making  what  was  probably  his  first  call 
home.  He  hadn't  learned  to  pronounce  Teguci- 
galpa yet — "Tegu-something,"  he  called  it.  He 
said  he'd  been  taking  lots  of  pictures,  mainly  of 
airports:  the  one  in  EI  Salvador,  the  one  here  in 
Honduras.  Then,  in  that  hearty  yet  intlection- 
less  tone  of  voice  we  all  fall  into  so  easily  when 
speaking  long-distance  to  our  parents,  he  said, 

"Remember,  Mom,    I'm    in    Central 

America  now." 


I 


left  the  hotel  to  take  a  walk,  wondering 
what  1  was  going  to  be  able  to  make  of  Hondu- 
ras. In  other  Central  American  countries  I've 
been  to  and  written  about,  it  hasn't  been  hard 
for  me  to  find  the  connections  between  peoples' 
lives  and  what  makes  each  country  "news- 
worthy": in  Nicaragua,  of  course,  it  is  the  rev- 
olution; in  El  Salvador,  the  civil  war;  in 
Guatemala,  the  horrifying  repression.  But  what 
makes  Honduras  newsworthy  is  not  anything 
Honduran,  really,  but  the  contra  war,  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  the  passive  role  Honduras  plays,  as 
a  kind  of  geographic  cornerstone,  in  everyone 
else's  Central  American  war.  Contras,  perhaps 
as  many  as  20,000  of  them,  with  their  bases  in 
southern  Honduras;  the  U.S.  armed  forces,  with 
at  least  1,200  men  stationed  at  Palmerola  air- 
base  and  thousands  more  involved  in  constant 
military  maneuvers,  or  in  constructing  landing 
strips,  radar  posts,  and  other  installations 
throughout  the  country;  Salvadoran  guerrillas, 
who  are  said  to  use  the  refugee  camps  along  the 
western  border  for  R&R  and  are  presumed  to  be 
conducting  their  own  clandestine  operations 
(i.e.,  arms  procurement)  inside  Honduras — 
three  foreign  armies  in  the  country.  Four  foreign 
armies,  even,  on  those  occasions  when  the  San- 
dinistas cross  the  border  to  strike  at  the  contra 
camps.  Probably  only  Lebanon  has  more.  The 
CIA  is,  of  course,  active  in  Honduras;  the  San- 
dinistas have  spies  as  well.  Drug  traffickers,  arms 
dealers,  mercenaries;  World  Anti -Communist. 
League  cru.saders  and  their  colleagues  in  the 
Unification  Church  of  the  Reverend  Moon;  ex- 
port-qualitv  death-squad  goons  and  torturers 
from  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Argentina — all 
of  these  excellent  types  are  known  to  be  (or  to 
have  been)  mixed  up  to  some  degree  with  the 
contra  war  against  Nicaragua. 

"Tegucigalpa,  the  Saigon  of  Central  Amer- 
ica"— the  nickname  would  seem  earned.  "Sai- 
gon" because  of  the  American  presence,  because 
of  the  whores,  because  of  the  intrigue,  because 
the  city  is  supposed  to  be  Washington's  home 
base  in  the  Central  American  war  that  at  times 
seems  so  inevitable.  And  yet,  what  city  on  earth 
seems,  on  first  impression,  as  sleepy,  as  unriled, 
as  Tegucigalpa?  The  Tegucigalpa  1  found  upon 
leaving  the  Hotel  Maya,  the  one  1  spent  the 
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next  tew  days  wandering  around  in,  looking  tor 
anything  that  might  spark  a  narrative,  is  the 
capital  ot  the  other  Honduras,  the  one  that  is 
famously  inert:  "Honduras,  the  Last  Banana  Re- 
puhlic";  "Honduras,  Country  tor  Sale."  That's 
the  Honduras  you  hear  mocked  all  over  Central 
America  for  its  passivity,  its  subservience.  Cen- 
tral Americans  stereotype  Hondurans  as  the 
dumbest,  the  slowest,  the  la:iest.  But  what  the 
country  really  is,  aK>ve  all  else,  is  poor,  demora- 
lizingly poor,  the  second  poorest  country  in  the 
hemisphere,  after  Haiti. 

Because  Tegucigalpa  is  a  hill  city,  you're  al- 
ways staring  ott  at  one  taraway-seeming  hill  or 
another,  wondering  what  might  be  happening 
there,  since  nothing  is  happening  here.  The 
hills,  and  their  steeply  climbing,  winding,  nar- 
row walled  streets,  give  the  city  its  insular, 
quaintly  provincial  feel — and  soften  the  severity 
ot  its  poverty.  One  hill  is  covered  with  pretty, 
middle-class  houses,  the  next  with  an  appalling 


slum — you're  never  taced  with  more  than  one 
hill  of  anything.  Downtown  Tegucigalpa,  in  a 
valley  between  the  hills,  is  busy  and  commer- 
cial, but  you  don't  see  the  upscale  stores  and 
chic  boutiques  full  of  brand-name  imports  that 
you  see  in  Guatemala  City  and  San  Salvador — 
Tegucigalpa  just  doesn't  have  as  many  rich  peo- 
ple as  those  cities  do. 

Unemployment  in  the  capital  was  said  to  be 
running  near  50  percent.  In  the  middle  t)t  the 
afternoon,  a  little  bar  called  Mi  Preterida  was 
full  of  men.  The  bartender  was  both  the  only 
sober  and  the  only  employed  pers(m  in  the 
room — he  had  the  air  ot  a  millionaire  doing 
charity  work.  Most  of  his  customers  were 
slumped  forward  onto  the  sticky  fabletops,  their 
heads  haloed  with  tlies.  A  tew  drunks  were  loud- 
ly blaming  the  Jews  for  all  the  country's  prob- 
lems. A  wobbly  man  removed  his  sunglasses  and 
handed  them  to  the  bartender,  who  locked 
them  in  a  cabinet  and  gave  the  man  a  drink; 


What 
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poor 
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many  of  the  customers  seemed  to  be  bartering 
for  their  beers.  Then  the  bartender  went  back  to 
teUing  me  about  the  wonderful  year  he'd  spent 
as  a  factory  worker  in  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

Later,  when  1  left  the  bar,  I  kept  walking  past 
secretarial  academies — Tegucigalpa  seems  to 
have  an  extraordinary  number  of  them.  There's 
something  reassuring,  hopeful,  even  musical,  in 
suddenly  coming  upon  a  doorway  or  barred  win- 
dow and,  looking  in,  finding  a  room  full  of  teen- 
age girls  industriously  pounding  out  their  lessons 
on  old  portable  typewriters. 

Were  there  that  many  openings  for  secre- 
taries? I  asked  a  girl  standing  outside  during  a 
class  break. 

"It's  hopeless,"  she  said.  She  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge even  the  possibility  that  she  might 
find  a  job  upon  graduation,  and  her  girlfriends 
glumly  nodded  in  agreement. 

Government  is  the  main  business  of  Teguci- 
galpa, with  all  its  ministries,  bureaucracies,  and 
public-works  utilities — that's  why  so  many  girls 
train  to  become  secretaries.  It's  also  why  nearly 
every  shack  in  the  barrio  1  walked  through  in  the 
late  afternoon  displayed  the  plastic  colored  flags 
of  one  or  the  other  of  Honduras's  two  major  po- 
litical parties:  the  Liberal  Party  of  President  Jose 
Azcona,  and  the  National  Party.  Civilian  poli- 
tics in  Honduras — where  the  military  has  always 
been  the  real  power — have  tended  to  be  of  a  not 
very  ideological,  clubhouse  variety:  people  join 
and  support  parties  to  gain  influence  and  favors, 
to  win  jobs  for  their  families. 

Near  the  end  of  the  day  1  met  a  fifteen-year- 
old  girl  named  Marta;  she  invited  me  to  meet 
her  family  and  see  where  she  lived.  Her  two- 
room  shack  flew  the  flags  of  both  parties:  her 
mother  had  once  found  a  secretarial  job  through 
a  connection  in  a  now  defunct  wing  of  the  Lib- 
eral Party,  and  her  older  sister  was  hoping  to  get 
a  job  through  someone  she  knew  in  the  Nation- 
al Party.  But  everyone  in  Marta's  family  voiced 
the  complaint  that  the  politicians  "don't  do 
anything  for  us  anymore."  In  fact,  as  Honduras 
has  suddenly  started  to  matter  internationally, 
many  politicians  seem  to  have  lost  the  old  per- 
sonal touch.  Just  when  Honduras's  newly  insti- 
tutionalized presidential  elections  should  have 
made  civilian  politics  more  dynamic  and  conse- 
quential, the  Honduran  military — beneficiary 
of  the  U.S.  buildup — has  become  more  power- 
ful and  self-serving  than  ever.  And  U.S.  eco- 
nomic advisers  have  been  teaching  the  debt- 
riddi  1  Honduran  government  Reaganomics: 
the  1  portance  of  streamlining  bureaucracies 
and  ot  -.'iicouraging  the  denationalization  of  vi- 
tal indi.  ;r!es.  The  result:  fewer  jobs  for  secre- 
taries, fewer  jobs  for  everyone. 

Marta's  morher  now  sold  candy  in  the  central 
plaza.  Marta's  father,  like  so  many  poor  Hon- 


duran men,  had  long  ago  tied  the  daily  humili- 
ation of  not  being  able  to  provide  for  his  family. 
And  Marta's  plain  little  house  was  an  example 
of  even  modest  dreams  stopped  dead:  there 
would  have  been  two  small  bedrooms  added  on 
to  the  back,  but  Marta's  mother  lost  her  secre- 
tarial job  before  they  could  be  completed,  and  so 
now  the  rooms  had  no  roofs,  and  their  floors 
were  weed  gardens,  and  all  five  children  slept  in 
the  same  room  up  front.  The  children  kept  their 
belongings,  ever\-thing  each  of  them  owned,  in 
plastic  shopping  bags  nailed  into  the  mud-brick 
walls.  And  the  sounds  they  fell  asleep  to  every 
night  were  the  usual  barrio  sounds — barking 
dogs  and  restless  roosters — as  well  as  the  sound 

of  a  great  many  plastic  flags  flapping 

in  a  dry  wind. 


T 


.o  get  to  the  house  I  was  staying  in  1  had  to 
climb  a  steep  stone  staircase  of  more  than  200 
steps.  In  the  heat  it  could  be  tiring,  and  in  the 
evenings,  during  that  first  week  in  Tegucigalpa, 
I'd  climb  it  feeling  discouraged,  because  another 
day  had  passed  and  all  I'd  done  was  sink  a  bit 
deeper  into  a  Honduras  that  seemed  made  of  lit- 
tle else  but  poverty  and  apathy.  Whenever  I've 
written  about  Central  America,  I've  tried  to  de- 
scribe how  the  lives  of  ordinary  people  intersect 
with,  and  are  affected  by,  the  larger  political  is- 
sues that  people  get  so  worked  up  over  in  Wash- 
ington. I  felt  that  1  was  failing  to  make  Hon- 
duras come  alive  for  me  in  this  particular  way. 
The  Honduras  that  matters  in  Washington 
seemed  to  have  very  little  to  do  with  the  Hondu- 
ras that  1  was  seeing. 

"Tegucigalpa,  the  Saigon  of  Central  Amer- 
ica"— that  began  to  seem  a  stupendous  joke. 
"Tegoosey,"  Americans  like  to  call  it,  as  if  nam- 
ing a  cartoon  character.  Tegoosey,  the  poor  lit- 
tle goose  that  just  got  dragged  along.  Not  that 
Tegucigalpa-Saigon  doesn't  exist — it's  just  that 
it's  a  very  private  club,  darkly  lit  with  fantasy 
and  autosuggestion.  My  journalist  friend  took 
me  there  one  day.  1  went  with  her  to  meet  a  con- 
tra heavy.  We  drove  in  her  car  to  a  highwgiy, 
where  he  was  waiting  in  his  car,  and  then  we 
drove  to  a  bar.  He  wanted  to  warn  the  journalist 
that  her  life  was  in  danger  because  of  the  Her- 
mano  Pedro  article.  Which  made  her  laugh:  as 
angry  as  some  Honduran  officers  might  be  about 
it,  they  weren't  going  to  kill  her,  and  she  knew 
it.  It  seemed  that  this  contra,  in  his  attempt  to 
be  helpful  or  ingratiating,  was  simply  projecting 
el  modo  contra  onto  the  Honduran  military.  If 
a  contra  gets  mad  at  someone,  he's  likely  to  at 
least  think  seriously  about  killing  that  person. 
This  is,  in  fact,  a  familiar  enough  Central 
American  mentality— the  contras  share  it  with 
their  right-wing  counterparts  in  Guatemala  and 
El  Salvador. 
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This  C())Uni  was  inid- 
dle-ajzcd  and  dressed 
Miami-style,  with  a 
Members  Only  wind- 
breaker  and  sunj::lasses 
hanjjing  ornamentallv 
from  the  open  collar  ot 
his  tancv  shirt.  He  di- 
rected the  usual  rightist 
venom  at  the  "gringo 
press,"  and  went  on 
about  it  for  an  eternity. 
Then  he  claimed  the 
contras  had  "a  secret 
plan,"  and  would  be  in 
Managua  by  C^hristmas. 
He  was  a  lawyer,  and 
said  he'd  recently  been 
appointed  to  head  the 
contra  human-rights 
commission.  When  mv 
friend  asked  if  he  might 
be  able  to  arrange  tor 
her  to  enter  Nicaragua 
with  the  contra  troops, 
he  laughed,  and  said 
no,  because  he  didn't 
want  to  feel  responsible 
when  they  raped  her. 
He  told  us  that  Elliott 
Abrams's  office  in  the 
State  Department  is  full 
of  cowboy  hats — he'd 
been  there — and  that  Abrams  has  a  terrific 
sense  of  humor. 

We  got  back  into  the  car  and,  making  Twi- 
light Zone  noises,  drove  back  to  the 
Hotel  Maya  for  drinks  by  the  pool. 


I 


t  seemed  a  stroke  ot  luck  when  1  tound  the 
Marbella,  a  cafeteria  in  downtown  Tegucigalpa. 
Actually,  I  was  taken  there.  Still  trying  to  make 
something  happen  in  the  Honduras  of  no  conse- 
quence, I'd  gone  into  a  leftist  bookstore  down- 
town and  struck  up  a  conversation  with  a  young 
browser,  who'd  said  something  like,  "Let's  go  to 
the  Marbella.  It's  where  everybody  goes  to  talk." 
And  so  we  sat  there,  in  the  Marbella,  exchang- 
ing platitudes  about  Nicaragua  and  Guatemala 
and  so  on,  and  he  kept  saying,  "You  don't  have 
to  lower  your  voice  when  you  say  that.  In  Hon- 
duras, for  all  our  problems,  we're  free  to  talk,  no 
one  cares."  I  wasn't  really  listening  after  awhile, 
because  I  couldn't  take  my  eyes  off  the  walls. 
The  Marbella's  scarlet  walls  are  covered  with 
cuckoo  clocks,  turtle  shells,  mirrors,  medieval 
coats  oi  arms,  two  long  sawfish  snouts,  giant 
still-life  paintings  in  heavy  gilded  frames,  and 
decorative  plates  inscribed  with  corny  sayings 
about  wives  who  spend  too  much  money.  There 


are  booths  and  tables 
and  a  long  aluminum 
diner  counter,  espresso 
machines  and  a  well- 
stocked  bar. 

Eventually,  after  I 
went  back  a  tew  times, 
the  Marbella  came  to 
remind  me  of  the  sort 
ot  setting  Hemingway 
might  have  used:  he 
liked  to  place  a  cafe  or 
bar  at  the  center  oi  a 
city's  lite,  especially 
when  he  was  writing 
about  Madrid.  And  the 
Marbella,  owned  by  a 
Spaniard,  seemed  to 
have  been  planned  from 
the  start  to  play  that 
kind  of  role. 

The  Marbella  is, 
most  of  all,  a  hangout 
tor  Honduran  reporters. 
Rut  everybody  gties 
there:  politicians,  gov- 
ernment clerks,  lawyers. 
It's  as  if,  for  those  reg- 
ular customers,  reality 
begins  every  morning  at 
<i  crowded  table  in  the 
Marbella  over  cups  ot 
strong  coffee,  reality  be- 
ing whatever  they  have  to  say  about  the  Hon- 
duras that  matters  to  them.  Then  they  come 
back  for  lunch,  or  late  in  the  afternoon,  to  hear 
what  has  changed  or  stayed  the  same.  If  the  Ho- 
tel Maya  can  be  seen  as  a  door  to  one  Hondu- 
ras, the  Marbella  is  a  door  to  the  other  one. 

Compared  with  the  press  in  the  rest  of  Cen- 
tral America,  the  Honduran  press  is  nearly  ex- 
emplary. The  country's  four  dailies  are  lively 
enough,  its  press  unions  strong.  Though  three  of 
the  papers  are  politically  conservative,  none  is 
afraid  to  attack  the  civilian  government  or  the 
U.S.  Congress,  or  to  editorialize  against  the  coji- 
tras  and  aspects  of  the  U.S.  military  presence,  or 
to  write  about  the  country's  social  problems.  IN 
1 5  YEARS  HONDURAS  WILL  BE  A  COUNTRY  OF  RE- 
TARDS— that  was  a  headline  I  saw  one  morning. 
It  reterred  to  the  country's  ever  worsening  prob- 
lem of  malnutrition,  said  to  be  stunting  infants' 
minds. 

One  morning  in  the  Marbella  a  reporter 
named  Mingo  introduced  the  people  at  our  ta- 
ble: "He's  Extreme  Right  .  .  .  he's  Right  .  .  .  I'm 
Center  .  .  .  he's  Lett  ..."  The  point  he  wanted 
to  make  was  that  in  the  Marbella,  people  of  such 
diverse  political  opinion  could  be,  as  he  put  it, 
"amigos  primero." 
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And  then  Mingo  said:  "Aqui  no  hay  poder  civ- 
il,'' "Here  there  is  no  civihan  power." 

"No  hay,"  said  Extreme  Right. 

"No  hay,"  said  Right. 

"No  hay,"  said  Left. 

And  that  settled  that. 

They  all  agreed  that  the  U.S.  Embassy  was 
the  number-one  power  in  the  country,  followed 
by  the  Honduran  army.  The  contras,  they  said, 
have  power  only  because  of  their  intimate  in- 
volvement with  the  other  two.  And  they  con- 
cluded that  all  three  will  be  able  to  drag 
Honduras  into  a  war  with  Nicaragua  if  they  ever 
decide  they  want  to. 

Honduran  journalists  have  access  to  none  of 
these  powers.  The  contra  zones  are  oft-limits  to 
most  people — any  Honduran  journalist  who 
tried  to  go  there  would  be  arrested  by  the  Hon- 
duran army  and  brought  back  to  Tegucigalpa — 
and  the  offices  of  Honduran  officials  and  the 
U.S.  Embassy  are  effectively  otf-limits  as  well. 

"The  really  important  sources  are  open  only 
to  the  foreign  press,"  said  one  of  the  reporters  in 
the  Marbella.  "They  can  get  an  interview  with, 
say,  a  colonel  in  tlie  Honduran  army,  but  we 
can't.  And  who  in  the  U.S.  Embassy  is  going  to 
tell  us  anything?" 

Which  is  why  Rene  Cantarero,  a  reporter  for 
La  Trihuna,  was  the  current  star  ot  Honduran 
journalism.  Here  was  a  reporter,  a  Honduran, 
trying  to  navigate  the  rivers  and  streams  that 
run  between  the  two  Hondurases. 

COCAINE  AND  BETRAYAL.  THE  HATILLO 
CRIME:  A  COMMANDO  ACTION.  CAPTAIN  IS  A 
CIA  AGENT  WITH  TWO  HONDURAN  LOVERS. 
APATHY  AND  NEGLIGENCE:  those  are  some  of 
the  headlines  that  La  Trihuna  ran  over  Rene 
Cantarero's  stories  about  the  most  horrendous 
multiple  murder  Tegucigalpa  had  seen  m  years. 
On  the  night  of  April  18,  five  people,  including 
an  American  in  his  forties  named  Paul  Lawton, 
were  murdered  in  Lawton's  house  in  El  Hatillo, 
a  secluded  and  fairly  exclusive  neighborhood 
spread  over  a  long  ridge  high  above  the  city. 
Paul  Lawton,  a  chemist,  had  left  Massachusetts 
and  settled  in  Honduras  twenty  years  ago.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  majority  owner  of 
a  factory  called  POLCO  S.A.,  which  produced 
(mostly  for  export)  liquidambar  concentrates  for 
perfumes  and  soft  drinks. 

.Also  killed  were  Rodolto  Castejon,  a  hand- 
some and  immensely  wealthy  Honduran  coffee 
and  cardamom  planter,  who  generally  spent 
weekJns  at  his  farm  near  the  Guatemalan  bor- 
dei  and  '\eekends  in  Tegucigalpa  with  Lawton 
and  thrcv  >  ximen:  Claudia  Roman,  Silvia  .Auro- 
ra Urquia,  id  Law  con's  lover,  who  went  by  sev- 
eral names  including  Lillian  Martine:  and 
Gladys  Suyi:;  i  Rimilla.  Some  of  her  friends 
called  her  Mar;r:a,  but  in  the  nocturnal  streets 


of  Tegucigalpa,  where  it  wasn't  hard  to  find  peo- 
ple who  had  known  her,  she  was  most  common- 
ly, and  very  affectionately,  known  as  La  China 
Suyapa.  She  wasn't  really  Chinese,  but  her  eyes 
had  an  Oriental  look,  and  in  the  photographs 
I've  seen  of  her,  her  smile  hinted  at  a  disposition 
of  lighthearted  sweetness.  La  China  was,  or  had 
been  before  she  started  going  with  Lawton,  what 
the  Honduran  papers  like  to  call  a  Tnujer  alegre,  a 
"fun  woman,"  by  which  they  mean  a  prostitute. 
Perhaps  both  oi  the  other  women  who  died  that 
Saturday  night  were  "fun  women,"  too,  though 
Silvia  Aurora  Urquia  had  a  job  as  a  secretary  in  a 
government  pension  office. 

Apparently — or  according  to  my  new  report- 
er friend  Rene  Cantarero — Lawton,  Castejon, 
and  the  women  (or  perhaps  other  women)  gath- 
ered in  Lawton's  house  every  Saturday  for  social 
evenings  that  Cantarero,  in  his  articles,  matter- 
of-factly  referred  to  as  orgies.  As  in,  "They  were 
murdered  at  approximately  1 1:00  at  night  in  the 
first-class  residence,  cuando  supuestemente  se  en- 
contrahan  en  una  or^d."  Whether  the  murderers 
interrupted  them  in  the  middle  of  an  orgy  or 
not,  they  somehow  got  into  the  house  about 
11:00,  tied  up  everybody  with  telephone  wire 
and  cord,  handcuffed  Lawton,  stabbed  the  wom- 
en, and  put  a  bullet  into  the  back  of  each  man's 
head.  (Some  reporters  said  that  only  Castejon 
had  been  executed  that  way,  and  that  Lawton 
had  been  stabbed. )  Then  they  set  the  house  on 
fire  and  departed  in  at  least  two  vehicles,  in- 
cluding Castejon's  pickup,  which  was  found  two 
days  later,  a  burned-out  wreck,  on  a  rural  road 
south  of  the  city.  Back  in  El  Hatillo,  the  neigh- 
bors would  later  claim  not  to  have  heard  a  thing 
until  the  combustion  explosions  began  in  Law- 
ton's  burning  house.  The  five  bodies  pulled  from 
the  smoking  rubble  were  thoroughly  charred. 

At  first  the  Tegucigalpa  dailies  dwelled  on  the 
sensational  details  of  the  crime.  (La  Trihuna 
sent  its  regular  crime  reporter  to  cover  the  story, 
not  Cantarero,  who  is  an  investigative  reporter. ) 
Much  was  made  of  the  handcuffs  that  pinned 
Paul  Lawton's  wrists  behind  his  back.  In  Hon- 
duras they  like  to  call  handcuffs  esposas,  or 
"wives,"  and  these  esposas  were  of  a  kind  unfa- 
miliar to  the  Honduran  police.  So  a  small  drama 
ensued  as  the  police  and  the  medical  people  per- 
forming the  autopsies  spent  hours  in  the  morgue 
trying  to  get  them  off.  When  they  finally  did, 
one  of  the  medical  examiners  came  out  in  his  lab 
coat  and  blackened  rubber  gloves,  triumphant- 
ly holding  the  handcuffs  up  for  the  press  photo- 
graphers. 

A  woman  to  whom  Lawton  was  apparently 
still  married,  if  estranged,  flew  down  from  the 
States,  and  the  press  covered  that.  Lawton  was 
buried  amid  a  weedy  landscape  oi  plain  wooden 
crosses  in  the  El  Hatillo  cemetery,  and  his  grave 
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was  covered  mer  with  loose  stones  and  dirt  and 
flowers.  But  no  tamily  came  for  La  China 
Suyapa.  She  was  buried  in  a  remote  corner  of 
the  cemetery,  at  the  bottom  ot  a  steep  incHne, 
by  twenty  ot  her  closest  triends,  miijcrcs  ale^res 
all.  They'd  come  up  with  the  money  for  a  cheap 
pine  box  but  couldn't  attord  to  hire  gravedig- 
gers.  So  the  twenty  women  dug  La  China  Suya- 
pa's  grave  themselves.  .A.nd  the  Honduran  press 
certainly  covered  that. 

The  DNI  (Department  ot  National  Investiga- 
tions) announced  it  was  launching  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  murders.  And  so  did  the  judge 
appointed  by  the  Supreme  Court — in  accor- 
dance with  Honduran  legal  procedure,  the 
judge's  investigation  would  be  independent  of 
the  one  conducted  by  the  DNI  police.  Nothing 
happened.  The  newspaper  coverage  stopped. 

Then  Cantarero  came  along.  Suddenly, 
newspaper  readers  all  over  the  country  were  en- 
thralled by  an  expose  that  seemed  as  if  it  would 
eventually  involve  all  the  elements  of  Hondu- 
ras: drug  and  arms  traffickers,  rich  and  poor, 
Americans,  prostitutes,  contras,  even  the  CIA. 

Cantarero's  "CIA  agent  with  two  Honduran 
lovers"  was  a  U.S.  Air  Force  captain  who  had 
been  assigned  to  the  radar  post  in  Cerro  de 
Mole,  outside  Tegucigalpa,  and  who  had  been 
renting  the  guesthouse  attached  to  Paul  Law- 
ton's  house  in  El  Hatillo.  The  night  of  the  mur- 
ders, he  lett  El  Hatillo  early  in  the  evening  to  go 
dancing  with  one  of  his  lovers  and  didn't  return 
until  dawn.  The  DNI  briefly  questioned  him 
and  then  gave  him  permission  to  return  to  the 
United  States  as  soon  as  he  wished.  He  went 
home  that  very  day.  The  U.S.  Embassy  de- 
scribed his  exit  as  "normal." 

"There's  no  such  thing  as  a  perfect  crime, 
right?"  Cantarero  told  me.  "But  this  is  some- 
thing like  one.  The  indifference  of  the  authori- 
ties. The  captain  getting  away.  The  embassy 
says  that  he  played  no  role  in  this.  But  the  cap- 
tain was  CIA.  A  CIA  agent  is  multifaceted 
now.  He  knows  about  criminology,  about  drugs, 
about  counterinsurgency,  intelligence.  He's  pre- 
pared in  every  way.  There  are  2,000  CIA  agents 
in  Honduras.  And  they're  a  different  kind  of 
man  than  they  used  to  be." 

We  were  sitting  in  the  Marbella.  Cantarero 
looked  gloomy.  Hunched  forward  in  his  chair, 
his  elbows  planted  firmly  on  the  table,  he 
seemed  tense,  too,  as  if  he  wanted  to  spring  right 
up  and  be  something  other  than  gloomy,  only 
didn't  dare  to.  With  his  dark,  bleary-eyed  face, 
his  wide,  slumped  shoulders,  and  his  sagging 
belly,  Cantarero  had  the  look  of  a  recently  re- 
formed street  hood  who  is  trying  to  be  good  sim- 
ply by  not  doing  anything  bad.  He  had  on  a 
bright  red  polo  shirt  that  day,  with  a  tiny  Don 
Quixote  emblazoned  on  it. 


Cantarero's  gloom  was  caused  in  part  by  fear. 
The  previous  day  he  had  received  a  summons 
from  the  DNI  police,  and  had  appeared  for  what 
turned  out  to  be  a  stormy  meeting.  He  found 
himselt  in  a  room  with  a  DNI  colonel,  who  de- 
manded that  he  reveal  the  identity  of  his 
"sources."  When  Cantarero  refused,  the  colonel 
began  to  rave. 

Cantarero  didn't  like  having  the  police  mad 
at  him;  like  everyone  else  in  Honduras,  he 
hasn't  forgotten  their  involvement  with  Gener- 
al Gustavo  Alvarez,  a  pro-contra  fanatic  whom 
the  United  States  helped  promote  to  the  head  of 
the  Honduran  armed  forces  in  1982.  General 
Alvarez  ran  the  army  for  about  two  years,  and  in 
that  time  some  200  Hondurans  disappeared — a 
small  number  compared  with  the  thousands  who 
have  suffered  that  fate  in  El  Salvador  and  Gua- 
temala, but  deeply  shocking  to  Hondurans,  who 
don't  believe  in  killing  one  another  over  politics 
and  who,  for  the  most  part,  have  refrained  from 
doing  so. 

Cantarero's  encounter  with  the  DNI  was  one 
reason  he  was  glad  to  have  me  accompany  him 
on  his  rounds  that  day.  On  our  way  out  of  the 
Marbella  an  elderly  radio  reporter — a  somewhat 
sinister-looking  man  in  an  expensive  dark  suit, 
with  thin,  greased-back  hair  and  dark  glasses — 
called  Cantarero  over. 

"The   captain's  schoolteacher  girlfriend   is 

called  La  Lichi,"  he  told  Cantarero.   "And  I 

heard  that  she's  very  nervous.  She's 

asked  for  twenty  days  off  from  work." 


w 

▼  Taiti 


raiting  for  us  outside  the  Marbella  was  a 
Tribuna  pickup,  with  a  driver  and  a  photogra- 
pher sitting  in  front.  Cantarero  and  I  sat  on  the 
bench  in  back,  and  we  slowly  moved  off  into  the 
choked  downtown  traffic. 

"Cantarero!"  shouted  the  driver  of  the  truck 
behind  us,  leaning  out  his  window.  "The  police 
are  going  to  get  you,  man." 

"That's  why  I  have  him  with  me,"  he  called 
back,  pointing  at  me.  "Periodista  None- 
americano." 

We  spent  the  day  looking  for  a  mysterious 
American  friend  ot  Lawton's  ("His  neighbors 
say  he  changes  cars  a  lot,"  said  Cantarero),  who 
turned  out  to  be  living  in  Indiana.  We  actually 
spent  most  of  the  time  sitting  in  the  pickup,  dis- 
cussing Cantarero's  latest  finding:  in  a  manual 
that  had  survived  the  fire  at  Lawton's,  he  said, 
there  was  a  computer  code  that  he  believed  had 
significance  in  international  drug  circles — La 
Salchicha  Bien  Vestida,  "The  Well-Dressed  Hot 
Dog."  "CIA  agents  today  are  multifaceted 
men,"  he  told  me  over  and  over.  "Multifaceted 
in  everything.  They  can  do  anything."  He  was 
overly  awed  by  the  CIA;  it  was  the  windmill  he 
was  tilting  at.  And  I  began  to  realize  that  Can- 
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tarero  knew  as  much  about  the  CIA  in  Hondu- 
ras as  I  do,  which  is  almost  nothing.  I  began  to 
feel  worried  for  him. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  stopped  to  look  at 
Rodolfb  Castejon's  burned-out  pickup  truck — 
Cantarero  thought  he'd  found  some  traces  of 
cocaine  in  the  back  seat  the  day  before.  He 
showed  me  some  pieces  of  partly  melted  clear 
plastic  tubing  that  contained  white  powder.  It 
seemed  incredible  that  the  police  would  leave 
such  evidence  behmd.  I  tapped  some  of  the 
powder  into  my  hand  and  tasted  a  bit.  It  tasted 
like  baking  powder.  It  sure  wasn't  cocaine.  But 
Cantarero  put  a  piece  of  the  tubing  into  his 
pocket  and  said  he  was  going  to  bring  it  to  a  lab 
and  have  it  analyzed. 

On  the  long  ride  back  to  the  city  1  told  myself 
that  Cantarero  would  never  know  what  had 
happened  in  El  Hatillo  that  night.  "Andando 
perdido,"  "going  along  lost" — the  phrase  kept 
popping  into  my  thoughts.  And  I  remember  sud- 
denly thinking,  "I'm  Cantarero."  The  truth 
about  not  only  the  murders  but  how  the  two 
Hondurases  were  connected  was  beyond  my 
reach,  and  would    emain  there. 

"People  say  it  was  a  crime  of  passion,"  said 
Cantarero,  growing  gloomy  again,  and  a  bit  de- 
fensive. "A  crime  of  passion  over  whores?  And 
are  you  going  to  tell  me  that  Castejon,  one  of 
the  richest  men  in  Honduras,  was  going  to  come 
all  the  way  into  Tegucigalpa  from  his  farm  every 
weekend  just  to  sleep  with  whores?" 

A  few  moments  later  he  said,  "...  woowhere 
an  bensteen  ..." 

What? 

Then  1  realized  he  meant  Woodward  and 
Bernstein. 

Back  in  Tegucigalpa,  Cantarero  reentered  the 
fanfare  of  his  sudden  celebrity.  We  walked 
through  the  pedestrian  mall,  where  a  choir 
of  evangelists  from  Texas  was  singing,  and  a 
street  vendor  shouted  out  Cantarero's  musi- 
cal name:  "Cantarero!  Fucking  over  CIAI" 
Cantarero  smiled,  and  put  on  his  sun- 
glasses. 


L 


fa  China  Suyapa  had  had,  I  heard,  a  best 
friend  and  roommate  whom  I'll  call  Maria.  And 
it  was  Maria  who  had  been  left  with  La  China's 
two-year-old  daughter.  1  knew  where  she  lived. 
Cantarero  had  given  me  her  address,  though 
he'd  never  gone  to  speak  with  her  himself.  I  de- 
cided to  find  her.  1  thought  I  wanted  to  take  one 
more  crack  at  the  El  Hatillo  case. 

But  that  wasn't  my  real  reason  for  wanting  to 
talk  t(.  her.  It  was  more  a  feeling  1  had  about 
Hc^ndur.is's  mujerej  alegres.  It  isn't  simply  glib,  I 
think,  to  suggest  that  it  is  in  the  bordellos  that 
the  two  Hondurases  meet.  One  evening  in  Co- 
mayagua,  a  small  city  ten  minutes  from  the  U.S. 


base  at  Palmerola,  I'd  seen  a  most  literal  expres- 
sion of  the  relationship. 

I'd  left  Tegucigalpa  for  a  few  days  in  hopes  of 
seeing  more  of  the  Honduras  that  matters  in 
Washington.  I'd  gone  with  another  journalist  to 
Danli,  at  the  edge  of  a  contra  zone.  And  I'd  vis- 
ited the  Palmerola  base,  situated  in  the  middle 
of  a  vast,  empty  plain,  a  desolate  place  made 
more  so  by  the  petrol  haze  and  jet-fume  smell. 
At  the  base,  I  met  (through  embassy  arrange- 
ments) a  militars-  medical  team  that  once  a  week 
gets  into  a  helicopter  and  tlies  off  to  some  re- 
mote village  that  most  likely  has  never  seen  a 
doctor  or  dentist  before.  Dentists  in  helicopters: 
one  told  me  he'd  pulled  281  teeth  in  one  village. 

It  was  from  the  base  that  I'd  gone  to  Comaya- 
gua.  At  dusk  I  sat  looking  out  from  a  cafe  in  the 
central  plaza.  Ragged  little  boys,  cipotes,  were 
already  gathering  there  to  await  the  evening  rit- 
ual of  begging  coins  from  American  soldiers  and 
taking  them  to  the  bordellos. 

The  bordellos  of  Comayagua  are,  in  a  way, 
U.S.  government-supported  institutions.  Early 
in  the  evening,  buses  from  Palmerola  bring  U.S. 
servicemen  into  town.  They  walk  from  the  cen- 
tral plaza  to  the  dark  back  streets  where  the  bor- 
dellos are.  The  MPs  wait  outside.  The  White 
House  and  Rosa's  are  the  two  upscale  bordellos. 
1  spent  most  of  the  evening  in  Rosa's.  It  has  a 
little  sitting  room  out  front,  and  a  bar,  and  a 
small  dance  floor.  In  back  there  is  a  long  corri- 
dor lined  with  at  least  twenty  doors.  The  girls 
are  clean  and  friendly — rural  girls,  most  of 
them.  They  speak  no  English,  beyond  what  they 
need  to  conduct  their  business.  The  soldier  boys 
speak  no  Spanish.  They  dance,  they  drink,  they 
hold  hands  at  the  bar,  and  eventually  they  go 
back  to  the  rooms  off  the  corridor.  At  10:30,  the 
MPs  walk  down  the  corridor,  knocking  on  the 
doors  with  nightsticks.  And  the  soldiers  come 
out  and  walk  back  to  the  central  plaza,  where 
the  buses  are  waiting.  And  Rosa's  closes  down. 

In  Tegucigalpa,  three  mujeres  alegres,  or  was  it 
two,  were  murdered  in  the  house  of  an  Ameri- 
can businessman;  and  maybe  it  was  just  a  com- 
mon robbery,  or  maybe  it  was  drugs  (and  if  it  was 
drugs  in  Central  America,  then  there's  a  good 
chance  it  was  arms,  too,  and  politics).  And  in 
Comayagua,  four  prostitutes  had  contracted  the 
.AIDS  virus  and  been  sent  back  to  their  villages, 
disgraced,  pariahs — one  had  tried  to  kill  herself. 
They  provided  the  small  and  weak  Honduran 
left  with  a  sensational  and  dreary  symbol;  all 
over  Tegucigalpa,  graffiti  tried  to  arouse  nation- 
alistic indignation  over  AIDS.  BASURA  YANQUI 
FUERA  DE  HONDURAS  CON  LA  SIDA — "Yankee 
trash  out  of  Honduras  with  AIDS."  In  Comaya- 
gua, the  tragedy  is  forgotten;  the  U.S.  Army  has 
instituted  .MDS  testing,  and  the  nightly  tide 
rolls  in. 
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Maria,  La  China's  friend,  lived  in  El  Cas- 
tillo Beluchi,  a  sprawling,  almost  elegantly  gro- 
tesque stone  castle  full  of  apartments,  which 
takes  up  nearly  one  wlmle  side  ot  one  ot  Teguci- 
galpa's prettier  middle-class  hills.  A  comfortable 
enough  place  tor  a  mujer  ale^e,  1  thought.  But 
none  oi  the  people  going  in  and  out  ot  the  main 
entrance  had  heard  ot  Maria,  and  when  1  men- 
tioned that  she  had  been  the  roommate  ot  La 
China  Suyapa,  the  girl  who  had  died  in  the  El 
Hatillo  murders,  they  looked  at  me  with  fright 
and  disbelief  Finally  somebody  told  me  that  El 
Castillo  Beluchi  has  a  kind  ot  underground  an- 
nex around  the  back.  To  reach  the  back  of  the 
castle  I  had  to  climb  a  long  staircase  ascending 
through  a  dark  and  narrow  alley  and  then  go  up 
and  around  two  streets.  Then  1  went  through  a 
steel-grate  door  and  down  a  winding  steel  stair- 
case, which  led  to  an  underground  passageway 
with  plank  walkways  over  sewage-reeking  mud. 
It  was  like  a  dungeon.  The  apartments  off  the 
passageway  were  one-room  chambers;  they 
glowed  in  the  dank  dark  as  if  they  were  fire-lit. 
Teenagers  sat  in  the  shadows,  smoking  marijua- 
na. They  directed  me  to  Maria's  "cave."  I  found 
her  sitting  on  her  bed,  wearily  but  patiently 
tending  to  La  China  Suyapa's  two-year-old,  and 
to  her  own  one-year-old  boy. 

Maria  had  had  an  American  boyfriend,  too,  it 
turned  out.  Only  he'd  dropped  her  in  the  after- 
math of  the  murders.  Before  that,  he'd  support- 
ed her.  She  would  pay  a  month's  rent  on  the 
little  apartment  with  his  money,  and  then  La 
China,  with  Lawton's  money,  would  pay  the 
next  month's.  In  the  competition  for  American 
affections,  mujeres  alegres  seemed  to  be  more 
than  holding  their  own  against  middle-class  sec- 
retaries. Still,  it  was  hard  to  associate  Ameri- 
cans with  the  squalor  and  poverty  of  the  castle's 
underground  annex. 

"Chinita,"  Maria  called  her  old  friend.  "A 
good  person  .  .  .  sincere  .  .  .  like  a  sister.  She 
loved  Paul  Lawton.  Once  they  fought,  over 
something  unimportant,  and  she  came  home 
and  cried  and  cried." 

Claudia,  La  China's  two-year-old,  was  fair- 
skinned,  but  she  had  her  mother's  Oriental  eyes, 
the  same  soft,  round  face. 

Maria  showed  me  pictures  of  La  China  and  of 
Lawton:  he  was  sitting  at  a  picnic  table,  bare- 
chested  and  pink,  a  baseball  cap  crooked  on  his 
head,  smiling  happily  and  drunkenly  at  the  cam- 
era, an  almost  empty  bottle  of  vodka  on  the  ta- 
ble in  front  of  him.  The  picture  had  been  taken 
at  the  Bay  Islands,  where  Lawton  and  La  China, 
Maria  and  her  American  boyfriend,  and  the 
"CIA"  Air  Force  captain  and  one  of  his  two 
Honduran  lovers  had  spent  some  time  during 
Holy  Week. 

"The  men  spoke  in  English,"  said  Maria.  "I 


don't  speak  English.  They'd  be  talking  about  im- 
portant things,  so  we  girls  would  go  to  the  beach 
and  leave  them  talking." 

She  told  me  that  La  China  had  a  presenti- 
ment ot  her  death  on  the  very  night  of  the 
crime.  She  was  waiting  for  Lawton  to  come  for 
her,  and  suddenly  she  said,  "I  feel  sad.  Flaca 
(Skinny),  if  something  ever  happens  to  me,  I 
want  Claudia  to  stay  with  you." 

Maria  said  she  told  her  not  to  speak  idiocies, 
and  La  China  said  she  didn't  know  why,  but  she 
didn't  feel  like  going  out  that  night.  And  Maria 
told  her  that  if  she  didn't  go,  Lawton  would  be 
suspicious,  and  might  think  she  had  another 
man. 

Skinny,  pretty  Maria,  telling  me  this,  had 
tears  in  her  eyes. 

Over  her  bed  was  a  poster  o{  a  Jesus  Christ 
who  seemed  to  be  emitting  a  laser  beam  from  his 
upraised  hand.  Maria  had  gotten  religion  re- 
cently— this  was  the  poster  the  choiring  evan- 
gelists from  Texas  had  been  giving  out  all  week 
on  the  downtown  pedestrian  mall. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  for  money  now?"  I 
asked. 

She  shrugged. 

I  didn't  see  any  way  around  it.  I  asked  her  if 
she  would  go  back  to  being  a  mujer  alegre. 

She  shrugged  again,  and  said  she  didn't  think 
so. 

I  asked  her  what  she  thought  ot  that  way  oi 
life  now. 

She  thought  awhile,  and  said,  "It's  fun.  You 
have  a  lot  of  fun.  You  meet  lots  of  people,  and 
they  take  you  places,  and  it's  fun." 

She  said  she  planned  to  give  up  the  apartment 
and  leave  the  children  with  her  mother  in  a  vil- 
lage outside  the  city.  And  then  she  asked  if  I 
wanted  to  meet  her  on  Friday  afternoon  at  4:30, 
by  the  statue  of  General  Francisco  Morazan  in 
the  central  plaza.  (General  Morazan,  a  Hondu- 
ran who  was  the  greatest  of  all  Central  Ameri- 
can statesmen-warriors,  achieved,  for  twelve 
years  in  the  early  1800s,  his  dream  of  a  progres- 
sive, united  Central  American  republic;  then 
the  usual  feudal  oligarchs  and  illiterate  generals 
defeated  and  killed  him,  and  led  their  newly  di- 
vided fietdoms  back  into  the  past.  But  it  isn't 
really  a  statue  of  Morazan.  As  Gabriel  Garcia 
Marquez  pointed  out  in  his  Nobel  Prize  accept- 
ance speech,  the  statue  of  Morazan  in  Teguci- 
galpa's central  plaza  is  actually  a  statue  of 
Michel  Ney,  purchased  at  a  Paris  warehouse  of 
secondhand  sculptures. ) 

I  met  Maria  that  Friday  at  the  statue,  think- 
ing that  she  had  something  to  tell  me.  But  she 
came  up  to  me  smiling,  and  put  her  arms  around 
my  waist,  and  I  realized  that  no  matter  what  had 
happened,  Maria  was  back  in  business  and  look- 
ing for  a  new  American.  ■ 
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1  HE  REAL  STORY 

By  Pamela  Painter 


I 


.t  starts  simply  enough 
when  the  son,  back  from  a  volunteer  job  abroad 
with  Vietnamese  refugees,  discovers  that  he  has 
become  a  minor  character  in  one  of  his  father's 
novels.  In  Chapter  10  the  "son"  returns  from 
the  "Peace  Corps,"  sleeps  a  lot,  and  makes  exits 
and  entrances  talking  of  El  Salvador — not  Viet- 
namese refugees. 

"So  this  is  how  real  people  and  things  are 
transformed  into  fiction,"  the  young  man  says  to 
his  father  after  reading  the  father's  manuscript. 
They  are  in  the  father's  downstairs  study. 

"Real?  One  never  knows  another  human  be- 
ing that  well,"  his  father  says,  leaning  back  in 
his  chair,  closing  the  subject. 

Nevertheless,  the  son  determines  to  read 
more  of  his  father's  work,  and  his  mother's  too. 

His  parents'  library  and  files  are  illuminating. 
He  discovers  he  has  lived  with  them  in  fiction, 
in  various  permutations,  for  a  long  time.  Per- 
haps he,  too,  is  a  writer.  The  cleaning  woman 
seems  cheered  to  have  him  home  again  and 
helps  him  clear  out  the  storage  space  over  the 
garage.  There  he  sets  up  shop.  The  first  story  he 
writes  is  about  a  son  w^ho  returns  from  the  Viet- 
nam War  to  discover  that  his  parents,  both  writ- 
ers, have  used  material  from  his  letters,  from  his 
life — the  mother  in  stories  and  the  father  in  a 
novel. 

"But  we  wouldn't  do  that,"  his  parents  say, 
when  he  shows  them  his  manuscript  for  com- 
ment. "How  could  you  write  such  a  thing?" 

The  parents  follow  the  son  to  his  study  over 
the  garage,  where  they  all  sit  on  orange  crates. 
The  son  begins  addressing  SASEs.  "You  wrote 
about  a  kid  who  thinks  the  laundry'  is  washed  in 
the  laundry  chute,"  he  accuses  his  mother. 

"Bur  it  was  so  funny,"  she  says,  tr^-ing  not  to 
smile. 

"And    here's  a  son  in  your  latest  novel  who 
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gets  three  graduate  degrees  before  deciding  he 
wants  to  be  a  garlic  farmer." 

"You're  not  a  garlic  farmer,"  his  father  says. 

"Maybe  you  should  be  a  poet,"  his  mother 
says. 

The  mother's  next  story  is  about  a  brilliant 
young  poet  who  writes  mystically  about  nature 
and  its  life  cycles,  yet  refuses  to  "examine"  his 
two  years  in  Vietnam.  Critics  wait  expectantly 
for  a  decade.  Finally,  as  the  poet  is  dying  of 
something  related  to  Agent  Orange,  it  is  re- 
vealed that  he  has  been  writing  about  Vietnam 
ever  since  he  returned,  but  only  on  the  walls  of 
buildings,  the  seats  of  subway  trains,  the  tiles  of 
public  bathrooms.  Instantly,  scholars  find  them- 
selves with  a  new  terrain.  Bespectacled,  bearded 
men  and  lank-haired  young  women  armed  with 
Nikons  begin  the  task  of  gathering  his  epic  graf- 
fiti poem.  Each  "line"  is  numbered.  He  used  a 
red  magic  marker.  His  scrawled  lines  are  spotted 
m  Albuquerque,  Peoria,  Memphis;  he  has  been 
everywhere,  Bangor,  Maine.  "1  ended  with 
number  352,"  are  the  poet's  last  words.  The 
hunt  intensifies.  Female  scholars  claim  discrimi- 
nation and  demand  escorts  into  the  men's 
Johns.  This  indignity  ends  the  story. 

"Just  because  1  haven't  written  about  Viet- 
nam yet  doesn't  mean  I'm  not  going  to,"  the  son' 
says  to  his  mother  in  her  study,  where  her  black 
UnderwcHid  typewriter  rests  on  an  old  sewing 
machine. 

"Of  course  you  will  write  about  Vietnam,"  his 
mother  says.  "But  you  had  such  a  normal  child- 
hood. My  poet  is  an  orphan." 

"A  Normal  Childhood,"  the  son's  next  story, 
tells  of  a  boy  of  nine  who  reads  his  mother's  jour- 
nal, which  indirectly  recounts  a  series  of  affairs 
she  has  while  he  is  growing  up,  all  with  men 
closely  associated  with  his  father:  his  disserta- 
tion adviser,  his  squash  partner,  his  dentist,  his 
star  graduate  student.  But  the  writing  in  her 
journal  is  so  oblique  that  it  isn't  until  the  boy 
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has  his  first  sexual  experience  that  he  knows  his 
mother's  "friends"  were  actually  her  lovers.  He 
has  come  of  age. 

The  story  is  accepted  immediately  by  his  fa- 
ther's old  editor. 

His  parents  uncork  a  bottle  of  Piper-Heid- 
sieck  to  celebrate  this  first  publication.  Even  the 
cleaning  woman  is  given  a  glass.  But  later  that 
night  the  son  overhears  the  mother  angrily  as- 
sert that  since  she  didn't  have  any  affairs,  their 
son  must  be  writing  about  his  father.  She  asks 
her  husband  if,  in  addition  to  having  affairs,  he 
aho  wrote  them  down  tor  the  scrutiny  of  future 
biographers. 

"You  know  I  think  journal  writing  depletes 
creative  energy,  "  the  husband  says  as  he 
undresses. 

"Affairs  don't!"  she  says. 

Her  husband  ignores  her.  Shaking  his  head  he 
says,   "That  kid.    Didn't  he  write  a 

>«  great  sexual-awakening  scene." 


S 


'o:  the  wife  writes  a  story  about  a  woman 
who  understands  her  husband's  sexual  inadequa- 
cies only  after  she  finally  meets  his  mother,  who 
chatters  about  the  unusual  methods  of  discipline 
she  employed  to  stop  her  son  from  wetting  his 
pants.  The  mother-in-law  enjoys  telling  how 
she  dressed  him  up  as  a  little  girl  and  sent  him 
out  on  the  front  porch  for  all  the  neighbors  to 
see  (those  she  alerted  by  phone),  and  how  he 
later  had  hormone  treatments  for  undeveloped 
genitals  and  late-staying  baby  fat. 

When  the  wife's  story  is  published  the  hus- 
band storms  into  his  wife's  study,  pounds  on  her 
Underwood.  "1  resent  your  using  painful  details 
from  my  childhood." 

"But  after  all  the  affairs  you've  had,  no  one 
could  possibly  think  the  man  with  the  sexual 
problems  is  you,"  his  wife  says,  already  at  work 
on  another  story.  She  writes  them  in  two  to  four 
hours,  which  makes  both  her  son  and  her  hus- 
band nervous  when  they  compare  the  day's  out- 
put over  dinner.  But  she,  she  reminds  them — 
she  works  on  her  stories  for  weeks  after.  "And 
your  mother,  thank  God,  lives  in  New  Mexico 
and  never  reads  a  thing." 

In  the  husband's  next  story,  his  first  in  several 
years,  a  man  is  married  to  a  woman  who  suspects 
him  of  having  affairs.  He  is  innocent,  of  course, 
which  the  reader  knows,  but  the  increasingly 
distraught  and  suspicious  wife  proceeds  to  be- 
come a  master  domestic  spy.  She  draws  up 
elaborate  charts  and  graphs  for  his  meetings,  his 
out-of-town  trips.  She  charts  gas  receipts,  res- 
taurant checks,  long-distance  calls.  These 
"clues"  are  color-coded  by  both  paper  and  ink, 
and  soon  the  wife  begins  to  think  of  the  charts  as 
works  of  art.  A  select  committee  at  the  Institute 
of  Contemporary  Art  actually  admits  a  chart  ti- 


tled Infidelity  #4  to  a  juried  exhibit.  Finally,  in  a 
cataclysmic  scene,  the  wife  is  confronted  by  a 
museum  guard  as  she  is  adding  another  name, 
"Gloria,"  to  the  collage. 

"Why  don't  you  stick  with  novels,"  the  wife 
says,  barging  into  her  husband's  disheveled 
study,  an  open  New  Yorker  in  her  hand.  He 
whispers  something  into  the  phone  and  quickly 
hangs  up  the  phone,  but  she  ignores  this.  She 
points  to  the  thin  shiny  column  of  prose.  "How 
dare  you.  Until  I  learned  to  tolerate  your  affairs, 
drawing  up  thi)se  charts  kept  me  away  from  my 
work  for  two  whole  years." 

"It  was  a  detail  I  couldn't  resist.  There  are 
those,  I  have  discovered,"  the  husband  admits 
sheepishly.  "Besides,  friends  know  you're  not 
crazy." 

"Your  affairs  are  real." 

"But  only  your  psychiatrist  saw  your  charts." 

Her  psychiatrist  is  a  closet  writer  with  three 
novels  in  his  bottom  drawer.  He  plans  to  use  a 
pseudonym,  not  because  he  might  be  breaking 
his  Hippocratic  oath  by  revealing  his  patients' 
secrets  (which  he  is),  but  because  he  doesn't 
want  to  disturb  his  patients'  progress  by  intro- 
ducing a  personal  side  of  himself  into  their  lives. 
In  fact,  he  has  an  irresistible  temptation  to  write 
about  a  wife's — he  changes  it — a  husband's 
elaborate  system  of  charting  the  suspected 
course  of  his  wife's  affairs  as  if  they  were  stock 
market  fluctuations.  It  rings  familiar.  Commod- 
ities? No.  He  makes  the  husband  an  oil  tycoon 
obsessed  with  fat  phallic  oil  wells  (now  who  de- 
signed them?)-  Their  locations  appear  as  blue 
pushpins  on  his  eight-color  topographic  map  of 
Texas.  Red  pushpins  represent  his  wife's  gas  re- 
ceipts, her  platinum  American  Express  card 
bills,  her  extended  visits  to  the  ranches  of  rich 
Texan  relatives.  (Alliteration  pleases  the  psy- 
chiatrist.) Then  the  psychiatrist  calls  a  patient 
who  is  a  writer  (the  free-association  of  this  es- 
capes him)  and  asks  for  the  name  of  her  agent. 

"Jesus,  my  shrink  called  me  for  an  agent.  He 
says  he's  beginning  to  write  fiction,"  the  mother 
complains  to  a  friend.  She  cancels  future  ap- 
pointments, risking  writer's  block,  but  her  anger 
has  energy.  Consequently  her  next  story  is  about 
an  analyst  whose  most  interesting  patient  is  a 
writer  of  stories  that  appear  in  Esquire,  the  At- 
lantic, Playboy.  Soon  this  writer  realizes  that  the 
analyst  is  not  treating  him  but  rather  his  charac- 
ters— the  flat  ones  on  some  glossy  page.  In  their 
sessions,  the  analyst  asks  the  writer  to  explain: 
why  a  father  reveals  a  daughter's  real  mother  to 
be  an  aunt  the  daughter  can't  stand;  why  a  wom- 
an creates  a  second  set  of  journals  when  she  sus- 
pects her  husband  is  reading  the  first;  why  a 
criminal,  given  a  new  identity  through  the  gov- 
ernment's witness  protection  program,  leaves 
clues  as  to  who  and  where  he  is,  even  though  it 
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means  certain  death.  "Where  do  these  stories 
come  from?"  the  analyst  asks.  Enraged,  the  writ- 
er retaliates  hy  writing  a  story  ahout  a  patient 
who  poses  as  a  transvestite  in  order  to  seduce  his 
analyst  and  bring  about  his  downfall.  At  their 
next  session,  just  after  "The  Couch"  has  ap- 
peared, the  writer  and  the  analyst  agree  to  part 
ways. 

The  mother  mails  the  story  off  to  her 
*---.        agent.  Writing  is  therapy! 


1 


he  son's  next  stories  are  about:  a  mother 
who  reveals  a  son's  real  father  to  be  an  uncle  the 
son  has  always  hated;  a  husband  who  keeps  a 
second  set  of  journals  when  he  suspects  his  wife 
is  reading  the  first;  a  woman  spy  who,  given  a 
new  identity  under  the  government's  witness 
protection  program,  leaves  clues  as  to  who  and 
where  she  is,  even  though  it  means  certain 
death. 

"Those  are  my  stories,"  his  mother  accuses. 

In  defense,  the  son  says  he  read  that  a  young 
Algerian  woman  recently  wrote  to  Doris  Lessing 
and  asked  if  she  could  write  Paul's  novel,  whose 
first  line  is  given  to  him  hy  Anna  Wolfe  in  The 
Golden  Notebook,  and  Lessing  said  yes. 

"But  you  didn't  ask  me,"  the  mother  persists, 
though  she  is  secretly  mollified  hy  his  compari- 
son of  her  with  Lessing.  She  is  even  more 
pleased  when  the  stories  appear  in  a  magazine 
that  has  been  turning  down  her  husband's  latest 
work. 

Flushed  with  success,  the  son  buys  an  IBM 
Displaywriter  and  gives  his  old  typewriter  away. 
Now  the  most  prolific  member  of  his  family,  he 
writes  a  story  about  an  artist,  a  son  of  well- 
known  artists,  who  finally  confronts  what  it 
meant  to  grow  up  in  their  shadow,  of  needing  to 
find  his  own  light. 

"Good  image,"  his  father  says.  "But  I  wonder 
if  your  artist's  career  would  have  taken  off  so 
smartly  if  he  hadn't  used  the  family  name." 

Furious,  the  son  locks  himself  in  his  study  and 
pours  out  a  story  in  which  a  dying  composer  ac- 
cuses his  son  of  trading  on  his  father's  name  in 
order  to  get  his  own,  less  accomplished  concer- 
tos performed. 

"What  will  people  think.'"  His  father  rants 
and  raves  (cliches  are  true,  the  son  discovers, 
but  you  still  can't  use  them).  "I  mean,  what  kind 
of  father  would  say  a  thing  like  that?" 

"You  tell  me,"  the  son  says. 

"But  you  are  the  one  who  wrote  it,"  the  father 
says.  "Stories  demand  motivation,  consistent 
behavior.  Real  people  aren't  held  accountable 
for  what  they  say,  but  characters  are.  Besides, 
I'll  be  besieged  by  reporters'  morbid  phone  calls, 
neighbors'  discreet  condolences  for  an  illness 
you  neglected  to  name." 

"But  the  father  has  to  be  dying,"  the  son  says. 


"Why  else  wt)uld  a  father  say  a  thing  like  that — 
accusing  the  son  of  using  his  name."  Suddenly 
he  looks  at  his  father  with  curiosity — and  false 
enlightenment. 

"I  am  not  dying,"  his  father  says.  "The  answer 
is  no." 

But  it  makes  the  father  think.  In  the  next  five 
weeks  the  father  finds  a  new  well  of  creative  en- 
ergy and  begins  to  write  brutally  honest  memoirs 
of  his  childhood,  his  teenage  years,  his  mar- 
riage, and  his  lovers.  He  loves  his  son,  his  wife, 
but  he  loves  immortality  more.  He  will  preempt 
the  biographers,  the  memoirs  of  a  wife  and  a 
son,  by  telling  more  than  any  son  or  wife  could 
ever  imagine.  All  his  life  he  wrote  fiction  in  or- 
der to  tell  the  truth,  but  now  he  will  write  the 
truth  in  order  to  avoid  becoming  a  fiction.  His 
latest  affair  is  allowed  to  wither  and  he  instructs 
the  cleaning  woman  to  screen  all  his  calls.  The 
son  must  do  his  own  editing;  his  wife  has  stories 
oi  her  own  to  write.  He  retreats  to  his  study. 
Furthermore,  the  cleaning  woman  is  expressly 
forbidden  to  disturb  a  thing  in  his  study.  "Come 
to  think  of  it,"  the  husband  tells  her,  "you  really 
needn't  clean  it  again  at  all." 

The  cleaning  woman,  of  course,  takes  of- 
fense. She  also  has  been  taking  notes  for  years, 
ever  since  she  heard  some  writer  ask  on  Ail 
Things  Considered,  "Why  aren't  there  any  novels 
by  cleaning  women?"  She's  ready  to  quit.  They 
have  ceased  to  surprise  her,  this  quasi-famous 
family  (her  vocabulary  has  improved  while 
cleaning  their  toilets,  changing  their  sheets, 
baking  their  casseroles).  She  has  enough  materi- 
al: habits,  plots,  lines  of  dialogue;  the  charts  and 
graphs  of  adultery;  the  son's  letters  from  Thai- 
land; the  husbatid's  wimpy  affairs;  the  line  "My 
shrink  called  me  for  an  agent."  She  tells  her  em- 
ployers she  wants  to  work  only  part  time  because 
she  has  other  things  to  accomplish.  Somehow, 
and  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,  she  finds  a  job 
with  a  therapist  who  fancies  himself  a  writer  and 
has  all  the  books  on  technique — books  the  fam- 
ily used  to  ridicule — next  to  Freud.  She  makes 
sure  before  takmg  the  job  that  he  never  locks  his 
files.  There  is  an  efficiency  about  all  this  the 
missus  often  accused  her  of  lacking.  But  she 
feels  efficient  as  she  assembles  her  cast  of  char- 
acters. Heavily  into  symbols,  she  begins  her  saga 
by  recalling  a  story  Robert  Graves  told  of  the 
Scilly  Isles,  a  place  that  had  no  industry  and 
where  the  people  had  to  make  do  by  taking  in 
each  other's  laundry.  An  island  setting  appeals 
to  her.  Three  famous  writers  all  live  under  one 
red-tiled  roof,  in  a  white  stucco  house  overlook- 
ing a  cerulean  sea.  Mother,  father,  son — and  of 
course  the  cleaning  woman.  It  will  be  a  roman  a 
clef.  She  types  on  an  old  typewriter  the  family 
gave  her,  gave  her  the  way  folks  always  give 
things  to  the  help.  ■ 
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Leaves  of  Grass  and  the 

articulation  of  sexual  awareness 

By  Helen  Vendler 


N, 


|o  hook  in  our  litera- 
ture remains  more  alive  than  Walt  Whitman's 
Leaves  of  Grass.  Most  of  us  first  meet  it  in  the 
enormous  "Deathhed  Edition"  of  1891;  hut  the 
first  edition  of  1855  (quoted  here  from  a  1961 
Viking  paperhack  edited  by  Malcolm  Cowley)  is 
the  purest  and  most  immediate  expression  of 
Whitman's  early  genius.  In  its  twelve  poems 
Whitman  displays,  in  one  complex  act,  the  dou- 
ble discovery  of  his  sexual  identity  and  its  tor- 
rential equivalent  in  language. 

In  the  central  moment  of  the  book.  Whitman 
asks,  "What  is  this  flooding  me,  childhood  or 
manhood.  .  .  .  and  the  hunger  that  crosses  the 
bridge  between."  The  sexual  flooding  demanded 
a  language  supple  with  physical  sensation;  the 
hunger  for  psychological  authenticity  demanded 
a  language  of  self-analysis;  and  the  wish  to  cross 
more  bridges,  those  connecting  Whitman's  own 
manhood  to  other  selves,  demanded  an  unprec- 
edented intimacy  of  address,  a  new  voice  of 
yearning.  Even  in  solitude,  the  keenness  of  sex- 
ual sensation  terrified  him;  still,  he  would  not 
flinch  from  finding  the  words  for  it: 

Is  this  then  a  touch?.  .  .quivering  me  to  a  new 

identity, 
Flan  cs  and  ether  making  a  rush  for  my  veins, 

Helen  VendL"-  «  Kenan  Professor  of  English  at  Harvard. 
She  has  written  hooks  on  Yeats,  Herbert,  Keats,  and  Wal- 
lace Stevens,  and  recently  edited  The  Harvard  Book  of 
Contemporary  .American  Poetry. 


Treacherous  tip  of  me  reaching  and  crowding  to 

help  them, 
My  flesh  and  blood  playing  out  lightning . . . 

You   villain   touch!    what   are   you   doing?...  my 

breath  is  tight  in  its  throat; 
Unclench  your  floodgates!  you  are  too  much  for 

me. 

Precisely  because  he  observed  the  world  from 
a  hidden  position,  one  of  furtive  passion,  Whit- 
man's enormous  efforts  of  perception  and  sym- 
pathy were  silent,  searching,  and  delicate  (no 
matter  how  inwardly  impulsive,  turbulent,  and 
passionate).  He  consequently  wrote  about  the 
world  in  a  way  half-open,  half-secretive,  reveal- 
ing his  subjects  with  apparent  openness  and 
frankness  but  at  the  same  time  inviting  his  read- 
er to  learn  from  him  a  quiet  and  unobtrusive  per- 
ception. It  is  to  Whitman's  instructions  in  per- 
ception and  to  his  tich  renderings  of  life  (at  once 
so  "democratic"  and  so  concealing)  that  1  want 
to  turn;  but  I  want  first  to  sketch  out  the  nature 
oi  the  1855  Leaves,  mentioning  along  the  way 
some  aspects  of  the  book  others  have  singled  out 
for  praise. 

It  was  the  watershed  oi  sexual  discovery,  di- 
viding the  adult  Whitman  from  the  child  Whit- 
man, that  enabled  all  the  sttengths  we  see  in 
Leui'es  of  Grass — notably  its  extraordinary  im- 
press of  (invented)  personal  selfhood,  sympathy 
with  others,  and  exquisite  expression.  The 
twelve  poems  of  the  first  Leaves  of  Grass,  origi- 
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nally  untitled  but  l;itci  named,  contain  "incoin- 
parahle  things  said  incomparably  well,"  as 
Emerson  wrote  to  the  then  unknown  Whitman. 
Emerson  was  able  to  guess  that  there  had  been  a 
"long  foreground"  to  Lciwrs  of  Grass  largely  be- 
cause the  book  takes  pains  to  describe  that  tore- 
ground:  it  gives  evidence  of  a  prolonged  period 
of  self-investigation  and  self-analysis,  including 
many  baffled  passages  into  blind  alleys.  "The 
boy  1  love,"  says  Whitman  in  "Song  oi  Myselt," 
"becomes  a  man  not  through  derived  power  but 
in  his  own  right":  he  will  be  "wicked,  rather 
than  virtuous  out  of  conformity  or  fear."  Whit- 
man drew  that  lesson  by  giving  up  "derived  pow- 
er" and,  insisting  on  fearlessness,  learning  to  be 
"wicked"  in  his  own  choice  of  nonconformity. 
Not  only  learning  the  truth  of  his  own  identi- 
ty— "refreshing,  wicked,  real" — but  also  learn- 
ing to  write  out  that  truth  for  others,  he  could 
begin  the  greatest  of  the  early  poems,  "Song  of 
Myself,"  with  two  propositions,  one  expres- 
sive— "1  celebrate  myselt" — and  the  other  di- 
dactic— "And  what  I  assume  you  shall  assume." 
For  Whitman,  learning  to  be  wicked  was  so 
linked  to  the  letting  out  ot  semen  (as  "Song  of 
Myself"  testifies)  that  learning  to  speak  "wick- 
edness" took  on  sexual  overtones: 


Speech  IS  the  twin  ot  iny  vision  .... 
It  provokes  nie  torcvcr, 
It  says  sarcastically,  Wall  yon  understand 
enough.  .  .  .  why  diui't  you  let  It  out  then? 

Whitman  had  invented  his  tree  verse  by 
18S0,  but  he  had  not  yet  invented  himself  He 
still  thought  t)t  himself  as  oppressed  and  victim- 
ized, mawkishly  ccMTimi.serating,  in  1843,  with 
the  condemned  Jesus  and  with  auctioned  slaves 
as  a  way  ot  protesting  the  Fugitive  Slave  law.  His 
leap  forward  into  authentic  manhood  can  be 
seen  in  the  pa.ssage  on  slavery  in  the  1855  poem 
"The  Sleepers."  Here  Whitman  represents  him- 
selt  not  as  a  passive  victim  but  rather  as  a  power- 
ful male  slave  who,  seeing  his  brother  and  sister 
on  the  block  and  his  woman  .sold  downriver, 
vows  a  Luciterian  revenge,  threatening  to  be- 
come Leviathan  and  kill  the  slave  owner: 

Now  Lucifer  was  not  dc;id.  ...  or  if  he  was  1  am  his 

sorrowful  terrible  heir; 
1  have  been  wronged.  ...  1  am  oppressed.  ...  1  hate 

him  that  oppresses  me, 
i  will  either  destroy  him,  or  he  shall  release  me. 

Now  the  vast  dusk  hulk  that  is  the  whale's 
hulk ....  it  seems  mine. 

Warily,  sportsman!  though  I  lie  so  sleepy  and  slug- 
gish, my  tap  is  death. 


Whinnan  had 
invented  his 
free  verse  by 
1850,  hut  he 
had  nut  yet 
invented 
himself 


llustration  by  David  Johnson 
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The  prophetic  change  from  passivity  to  rebel- 
lion, from  maudlin  sympathy  to  male  menace, 
marks  the  birth  of  the  poet's  confidence;  he  as- 
sumes authority  and  power  in  voice, 
address,  and  gesture. 


I 


f  there  is,  in  the  first  Leaves  of  Grass,  a  Whit- 
man for  everyone,  it  is  because  Whitman  made 
himself,  programmatically  and  deliberately,  into 
a  poet  for  everyone.  He  pretended,  for  instance, 
to  have  visited  parts  of  the  United  States  that  in 
fact  he  had  never  seen,  and  to  have  had  experi- 
ences that  he  had  not  in  fact  had:  "I  am  the 
man.  ...  1  suffered.  ...  1  was  there."  Many  of 
Whitman's  readers,  from  Garcia  Lorca  to  Neru- 
da,  have  read  him  politically,  as  the  speaker  for 
the  oppressed.  Whitman  presented  himself 
readily  in  this  American  role;  it  was  a  genuine 
enough  elaboration  of  his  own  self-defense  as  a 
poet  and  as  a  homosexual.  Readers  who  seek  in 
Whitman  the  poet  of  social  protest  find  an  au- 
thentic Whitman.  But  they  do  not  find  the  pri- 
mary one. 

The  primary  Whitman,  psychologically 
speaking,  is  the  Whitman  who,  at  some  point  in 
his  thirties,  opened  a  new  circuit  between  the 
energies  of  sensuality  and  the  energies  of  lan- 
guage, making  them  the  electric  poles  of  his 
identity.  If  the  "unclenched  floodgates"  of  au- 
toeroticism  confirmed  him  as  a  sexual  being,  ho- 
mosexual experience  (both  real  and  imagined) 
gave  him  sexual  identity,  a  very'  different  mat- 
ter. He  then  confronted — with  extraordinary 
equanimity,  invention,  and  happiness — the 
strange  compositional  problems  set  by  his  na- 
ture. Faced,  for  example,  with  the  considerable 
aesthetic  problem  of  representing  fellatio  in 
poetry,  he  found,  in  "The  Sleepers,"  a  solution 
at  once  brilliant  and  beautiful,  in  the  image  of 
a  feast: 

The  cloth  laps  a  first  sweet  eating  and  drinking, 

Laps  life-swelling  yolks.  . .  .  laps  ear  of  rose-corn, 
milky  and  just  ripened: 

The  white  teeth  stay,  and  the  boss-tooth  ad\ances 
in  darkness. 

And  liquor  is  spilled  on  lips  and  bosoms  hy  touch- 
ing glasses,  and  the  best  liquor  afterward. 

Since  our  cultural  myth  of  "the  best  liquor  after- 
ward" is  that  o{  the  wedding  feast  at  Cana — 
where,  the  New  Testament  tells  us,  Jesus  turned 
water  into  wine — we  can  appreciate  Whitman's 
metaphorical  dating.  We  also  can  appreciate  his 
dramatic  sense,  as  he  prefaces  the  delighted  re- 
lief of  the  closing  line  with  the  original  fearful- 
ness  of  the  virgin.  "The  white  teeth  stay" — a 
reprieve — but  then,  inexorably,  the  seduction 
resumes:  "and  the  boss-tooth"  (its  commanding 
purposiveness  implied  by  its  adjective)  "ad- 
vances in  darkness"  until  the  liquor  of  ejacula- 
tion is  spilled. 


This  characteristic  movement  of  fearful,  if  ex- 
hilarating, sexual  exploration  followed  by  the 
joy  of  physical  and  gestural  expression  is  the 
pulse  of  the  first  Leaves  of  Grass.  It  is  under- 
standable that  homosexual  readers  of  Whitman 
have  been  as  grateful  for  his  candor  as  for  his  po- 
etic invention.  (Whitman's  intoxicating  cry 
against  censorship — "Unscrew  the  locks  from 
the  doors!  /  Unscrew  the  doors  themselves  from 
their  jambs!" — becomes  in  our  century-  the  epi- 
graph to  Ginsberg's  "Howl.")  But  Whitman's 
celebration  of  authenticity  was  meant  to  be — 
and  is — available  to  everyone,  not  just  to 
Americans,  or  to  political  revolutionaries,  or  to 
members  ot  sexual  minorities.  There  is  a  "com- 
ing out"  to  oneself  in  all  emboldened  inner  dec- 
larations of  identity.  For  Whitman,  the  divine 
moment  in  which  one  acknowledges  one's  self- 
hood makes  one  a  partner  to  all  the  young  gods 
o{  creation.  In  a  passage  in  "The  Sleepers"  rep- 
resenting that  liberating  moment,  various  divin- 
ities and  immortals  play  hide-and-seek  {cache- 
cache,  in  French)  with  Whitman  through  the 
universe.  This  passage  is  the  best  expression  in 
our  literature  of  the  disclosed  joy,  at  once  tenta- 
tive and  boisterous,  of  being  at  last,  sexually, 
personally,  and  aesthetically,  on  the  right  path: 

I  am  the  everlaughing. ...  it  is  new  moon  and 

twilight, 
I  see  the  hiding  of  douceurs. ...  I  see  nimble  ghosts 

whichever  way  I  look, 
Cache  and  cache  again  deep  in  the  ground  and  sea, 

and  where  it  is  neither  ground  or  sea. 

Well  do  they  do  their  jobs,    those  journeymen 

divine. 
Only  from  me  can  thev  hide  nothing  and  would  not 

if  they  could; 
1  reckon  I  am  their  boss,  and  they  make  me  a  pet 

besides, 
.'\nd  surround  me,  and  lead  me  and  run  ahead 

when  I  walk. 
And  lift  their  cunning  covers  and  signify  me  with 

stretched  arms,  and  resume  the  way; 
Onward  we  move,  a  gay  gang  of  blackguards  with 

mirthshouting  music  and  wildflapping  pennant-s 

of  joy.  ' 

When  Whitman  found  himseh  able  at  last  to 
pour  out  "mirthshouting  music" — "I  sound  my 
barbaric  vawp  over  the  roofs  of  the  world" — he 
discovered,  hoarded  up  within  himself,  all  that 
his  phenomenal  attentiveness  of  eye  and  ear  had 
ever  registered,  all  that  he  had  ever  noted  in  his 
minutely  categorizing  mind.  One  reads  the  first 
Leaves  not  only  fot  the  newK-made  man  but  for 
the  absorptive  child  he  had  been.  The  "long 
foreground"  that  preceded  sexual  expression  and 
sexual  identity  had  been  for  Whitman  a  time  of 
incorporating  the  world  through  his  senses;  and 
the  1855  Leaves  includes  the  best  poem  in  our 
literature  about  the  sensuous,  intellectual,  and 
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aesthetic  formation  i)t  the  child — "There  Was  a 
Child  Went  Forth."  This  poem  should  he  read 
before  "Song  of  Myself,"  that  consolidation  of 
young  manhood.  Yet  it  is  only  after  reading  the 
ecstatic  worship  oi  the  newly-sexual  body  in 
"Song  of  Myself"  that  one  can  detect  Whit- 
man's deliberate  exclusion  of  the  sex- 
ual in  his  homage  to  childhood. 


I 


became  a  reader  of  Whitman  thrmigh 
"There  Was  a  Child  Went  b\)rth."  IVprived  of 
Whitman  in  childhood — first  by  the  schooling  I 
received  (which  would  have  considered  him  in- 
decent) and  later  by  my  absorption  in  the  poetry 
of  England— 1  found  him,  at,  of  all  places,  the 
School  m  Rose  Valley,  in  Pennsylvania,  where 
the  remarkable  headmistress,  instead  of  address- 
ing her  audience  of  parents,  recited  aloud  from 
memory  "There  Was  a  Child  Went  Forth,"  and 
sat  down  without  another  word.  Until  then,  I 
had  known  only  the  myth  of  Whitman — that 
he  was  noisy,  patriotic,  crude,  repetitive,  form- 
less. No  one  had  told  me  that  Whitman  was  cu- 
rious, intellectual,  trt)ubled  by  "the  doubts  of 
daytime  and  the  doubts  of  nighttime ....  the 
curious  whether  and  how."  No  one  had  told  me 
that  Whitman  was  careful  and  truthful: 

The  father,  strong,  selfsufficient,  manly,  mean,  an- 
gered, unjust. 

The  blow,  the  quick  loud  word,  the  tight  bargain, 
the  crafty  lure. 

No  one  had  told  me  that  he  was  delicate,  ethe- 
real, noiseless: 

The  village  on  the  highland  seen  from  afar  at  sun- 
set...  .  the  river  between. 

Shadows . .  aureola  and  mist .  .  light  falling  on  roofs 
and  gables . . . 

The  strata  of  colored  clouds ....  the  long  bar  of 
maroontint  away  solitary  by  itself. . . .  the  spread 
of  purity  it  lies  motionless  in. 

Most  of  all,  no  one  had  told  me — but  it  was  self- 
evident,  in  "There  Was  a  Child" — that  Whit- 
man had  invented  an  oceanic  American  rhythm 
unknown  to  English  verse. 

The  passages  I  have  so  far  quoted  do  not  rep- 
resent the  Whitman  who  is  a  master  of  anec- 
dote. The  first  Leaves  is  full  of  small  narratives  of 
suffering — accounts  of  deaths,  amputations,  ship- 
wrecks, hounded  slaves — retold  with  Keatsian 
infeeling.  Whitman  had  discovered,  perhaps 
from  his  newspaper  reporting,  that  anecdotes 
could  introduce  large  social  reference  into  lyric; 
this  was  his  most  original  structural  discovery. 
His  expansive  announcement,  "I  celebrate  my- 
self," turned  out  to  include  the  celebration  of 
his  whole  social  world:  soldiers,  ship  captains, 
mothers,  artisans,  prostitutes,  and  animals — all 
sketched  in  those  miniature  narratives  that  to 


the  poet  Muriel  Rukeyser  seemed  prophetic  of 
film  scripts. 

Whitman's  briet  lyric  anecdotes  are  the  ioun- 
dation  of  his  famous  catalogues.  In  an  opening 
anecdote,  he  sketches  the  category  he  intends  to 
catalogue — the  yearning  dream,  for  instance,  of 
an  immigrant  wishing  he  could  return  home: 

.  .  .  The   immigrant   is  back  beyond   months  and 

years; 
The  poor  Irishman  lives  in  the  simple  house  of  his 

childhood,  with  the  wellknown  neighbors  and 

faces. 
They  warmly  welcome  him ....  he  is  barefoot 

again ....  he  forgets  he  is  welloff 

After  such  an  initial  sketch.  Whitman  will  be- 
gin the  iterative  catalogue:  "[In  his  dream]  the 
Dutchman  voyages  home.  .  .  .  /  The  Swiss  foots 
it  toward  his  hills.  .  .  .  /  The  Swede  returns."  We 
are  to  compose  in  our  own  minds  a  vignette  for 
each  of  these  subsequent  immigrants — extend- 
ing, for  instance.  Whitman's  single  phrase  "The 
Swiss  foots  it  toward  his  hills"  forward  and  back- 
ward to  create  an  entire  anecdote  of  the  return 
to  Switzerland,  using  the  template  of  the  Irish- 
man's dream  of  return  to  the  Ireland  of  his 
youth. 

Whitman's  hook  is  thus  a  handbook,  training 
apprentices  in  a  method  of  response.  His  cata- 
logues are  an  invitation  to  us  to  "loafe  and  in- 
vite" our  soul,  as  we  co-create  (following  the 
original  model)  new  anecdotes  from  his  lists. 
Whitman  insists  that  we  do  this  in  our  own  way, 
not  in  his.  He  will  teach  us  the  knack  of  it  (by 
sketching  the  first  vignette  for  us),  hut  then  we 
are  on  our  own: 

1  have  no  chair,  nor  church  nor  philosophy; 

I   lead  no  man   to  a  dinner-table  or  library  or 

exchange, 
But  each  man  and  each  woman  of  you  I  lead  upon  a 

knoll. 
My  left  hand  hooks  you  round  the  waist. 
My  right  hand  points  to  landscapes  of  continents, 

and  a  plain  public  road. 

Not  I,  nor  any  one  else  can  travel  that  road  for  you. 
You  must  travel  it  for  yourself 

Many  readers  have  found  in  Whitman  the 
strength  to  accede  to  a  painful  authenticity  for- 
bidden them  by  their  parents  or  their  society. 
Whitman's  apprehensive,  ultimately  liberating, 
acknowledgment  of  his  homosexuality,  his  rebel- 
lious identity,  and  his  aesthetic  originality  permit- 
ted him  to  command  others,  through 
his  poetry,  to  comparable  courage. 


A. 


Whitman  had 
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.s  1  have  said  earlier,  if  I  were  asked  why  I 
myself  read  Whitman,  I  would  have  to  answer 
that  1  read  him  for  his  "treatment"  of  things,  for 
his  "renderings."  Perhaps  this  comes  down  to 
surprise  and  awe  at  his  genius  for  description — 
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but  the  word  "description"  does  not  suggest  aes- 
thetic choice,  while  words  like  "treatment"  and 
"rendering"  do.  Here,  for  instance,  is  how 
Whitman  "renders"  ad  hoc  shipboard  surgery  in 
the  wake  of  a  sea  battle: 

The  hiss  of  the  surgeon's  knife  and  the  gnawing 

teeth  of  his  saw, 
The  wheeze,    the  cluck,   the  swash  of  falling 

blood.  . .  .  the  short  wild  scream,  the  long  dull 

tapering  groan. 
These  so ...  .  these  irretrievable. 

Once  Whitman  decided  to  "do"  this  scene  as  an 
aural  one,  his  prodigious  inner  thesaurus  cast  up 
"hiss,"  "wheeze,"  "cluck,"  "swash,"  "scream," 
and  "groan."  But  the  phrases  "gnaiving  teeth" 
and  "long  dull  tapering  groan"  mark  points  in  the 
passage  where  one's  admiration  for  Whitman's 
lexical  plenitude  gives  way  to  wonder  at  the 
imagination  that  conceived  of  a  saw's  teeth  as 
avid  and  animal,  that  thought  up  (in  an  aural 
context)  the  visual  "tapering"  for  the  sound  of  a 
drawn-out  groan. 

Another  case  of  "rendering":  intoxicated 
with  his  power  to  cake  in,  imaginatively,  the 
whole  earth.  Whitman  comically  and  ironically 
renders  himself  as  the  whole  earth: 

1  find  1  incorporate  gneiss  and  coal  and  long- 
threaded  moss  and  fruits  and  grains  and  esculent 
roots, 

And  am  stucco'd  with  quadrupeds  and  birds  all 
over. 

To  imagine,  in  1855,  a  view  ot  the  earth  from 
outer  space;  to  see  a  round  ball  with  quadrupeds 
and  birds  artistically  (and  ridiculously)  stuck  on 
and  sticking  out  all  over  it;  to  say  "That  is  what 
I  am"  and  to  find  this  image  humorous  and  ap- 
pealing: this  is  what  Whitman  can  do  in  two 
lines  by  way  of  imaginative  spectacle  and  human 
comedy. 

1  want  to  close  by  quoting  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  Whitman's  renderings  in  the  1855  Leaves, 
his  unequaled  representation  of  the  body,  treat- 
ed in  a  liturgy  of  worship.  (Each  phrase  of  ren- 
dering in  this  passage  is  followed  by  a  phrase  of 
ritual  veneration,  the  verbal  equivalent  of  a  sa- 
laam— "It  shall  be  you.")  Behind  this  extended 
imagining  of  the  self,  there  must  lie  a  long  re- 
flection on  the  body  and  on  its  visual  and  kin- 
esthetic correspondence  to  the  natural  world. 
How  to  render  the  pelvis  and  the  shoulder 
blades'  they  are  "ledges  and  rests."  How  to  ren- 
der the  penis?  it  is  like  a  plowshare,  going  ahead 
into  a  furrow.  How  to  imagine  semen?  well,  it  is 
milky  ir.  appearance,  and  one  could,  after  all, 
liken  the  ction  of  masturbation  to  the  action  of 
stripping  i'  cow's  udder  of  its  milk.  (Whitman 
was  willing  to  be  curious  in  comparison  to  the 
point  of  grotesquerie. )  How  to  imagine  urine? 
like  maple  sap  trickling  from  a  branch.   The 


scrotum?  a  nest  of  two  eggs.  The  penis  (in  an- 
other aspect) ,  so  shy  and  yet  so  quickly  aroused  ? 
a  "timorous  pond-snipe."  In  his  thirties,  writing 
this  passage,  \X'hitman,  aware  of  a  new  relation 
with  his  owTi  body — its  desires,  its  shape,  its  ef- 
fluents— could  find  nothing  more  worthy  of 
worship  and  of  expression.  This  early  bodily 
faith  is  the  faith  of  the  whole  1855  Leaves, 
voiced  in  Whitman's  cry,  "O  love  and  summer! 
vou  are  in  the  dreams  and  in  me." 

For  readers  who  admire  not  only  Whitman's 
themes  but  his  renderings,  I  offer,  then,  his  cel- 
ebratory hymn  to  the  human  body,  as  he  inter- 
twines it  with  the  body  oi  the  world  and  the 
other  mortal  bodies  it  touches  during  its 
lifetime: 

If  1  worship  any  particular  thing  it  shall  be  some  of 

the  spread  of  my  body; 
Translucent  mould  of  me  it  shall  be  you, 
Shaded  ledges  and  rests,  firm  masculine  coulter,  it 

shall  be  you, 
Whatever  goes  to  the  tilth  of  me  it  shall  be  you. 
You  my  rich  blood,  your  milky  stream  pale  strip- 
pings  of  my  life; 
Breast  that  presses  against  other  breasts  it  shall  he 

you, 
My  brain  it  shall  he  your  occult  convolutions. 
Root  ot  washed  sweet-flag,  timorous  pond-snipe, 

nest  of  guarded  duplicate  eggs,  it  shall  be  you, 
Mixed  tussled  hay  of  head  and  heard  and  brawn  it 

shall  be  you. 
Trickling  sap  of  maple,  fibre  of  manly  wheat,   it 

shall  be  you; 
Sun  so  generous  it  shall  be  you. 
Vapors  lighting  and  shading  my  face  it  shall  he  you. 
You  sweaty  brooks  and  dews  it  shall  be  you, 
Winds  whose  soft-tickling  genitals  rub  against  me 

it  shall  he  you, 
Broad  muscular  fields,  branches  of  liveoak,  loving 

lounger  in  my  winding  paths,  it  shall  he  you. 
Hands  1  have  taken,  face  I  have  kissed,  mortal  1 

have  ever  touched,  it  shall  he  you. 

Whatever  Whitman  may  have  owed  to  Emer- 
son, he  did  not  owe  this  supreme  tenderness  to- 
ward natural  biological  being.  Later,  the  Civil 
War  and  his  own  paralysis  would  force  Whitman, 
toward  a  sorrow  that  broke  this  faith  in  the 
body;  but  his  generosity  of  feeling  survived  the 
loss,  and  appears  in  the  many  genuiiie  later  po- 
ems. The  moment  of  awakening  genius  that  pro- 
duced the  1855  Leaves  of  Grass  was  a  fragile  one, 
hut  that  fragility  does  not  diminish  its  unbridled 
joy  and  passionate  candor.  The  troubled  under- 
side of  that  joy,  visible  in  Whitman's  doubts  of 
daytime  and  doubts  of  nighttime,  only  redoubles 
our  sense  of  the  strenuous  courage  of  Whitman's 
self-analysis.  His  discovery  of  unforgettable 
rhythms  and  words  for  the  joys  and  the  doubts 
alike  remains  inexplicable;  not  even  Whitman 
fully  understood  how  the  child  who  went  forth 
became,  in  1855,  the  man  who  wrote  poems.     ■ 
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The  people  making  the  money 
in  the  defense  budget  aren't 
in  uniform.  They're  in  three 
piece  suits." 

-Rep  Pat  Schroeder  (D-Colo  )  in  an  interview  with  Bob  Edwards,  host 
of  National  Public  Radio's  "Morning  Edition." 


. . .  QiplOrnS^Cy  in  QGnilS  try. . .       There  mmt  he  a  lot  of  diplomacy 
in  dentistry,  in  that  for  the  greater  good  of  the  patient,  you  have  to  inflict  some  little  pain — 


and  expect  to  be  paid  for  it. " 


--Dr.  Lamuel  Stanislaus,  dentist  and  Grenada's  chief  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations,  talking  with  Scott  Simon,  host  of  National  Public 
Radio's  "Weekend  Edition." 


". .  .our  children. .  .chew  sugarcane  to  feed 

tiic!ll  imillZtJl . . .       "Sometimes  we  only  eat  root  crops,  vegetables,  rats,  frogs 
and  other  wild  animals .  .  .  And  sometimes  our  children  only  chew  sugarcane  to  feed  their 
hunger.  .  .  all  the  time  they  are  chewing  sugarcane. " 


-Marlene  Vista,  wife  of  a  sugarcane  worker  on  the  Philippine  island 
of  Negros,  in  an  interview  with  National  Public  Radio  correspondent 
Bill  Buzenberg. 


"An  actor  uses  other  men's 
words;  he's  like  a  violinist, 
rather  than  a  composer 


-Sir  Alec  Guinness  in  an  interview  with  Susan  Stamberg, 
co-host  of  National  Public  Radio's  "All  Things  Considered.' 


National  Public  Radio  brings  you  the 
comments  of  the  people  who  make  the  news. 
And  the  people  who  interpret  it.  With 
"Morning  Edition"  weekday  mornings.  "AH 
Things  Considered"  every  evening.  And  now, 
"Weekend  Edition"  on  Saturdays. 

Tune  in  for  news  that  takes  you  beyond 
the  headlines  and  into  the  minds  of 
thoughtful  people. 


For  a  list  of  the  more  than  300  NPR  member 
stations,  call  toll-free  800-822-2300  or 
202-822-2331.  Or  send  a  postcard  to:  STATION 
LIST,  National  Public  Radio,  Audience 
Services,  2025  M  St.,  N.W,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036.  And  tell  us  where  you  saw  this  ad. 

National  Public  Radio 
Worth  every  minute. 
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GREAT  SH(W; 

Running  for  the  Senate  is  a: 


Alan  Cranston,  Democrat  of  California,  has 
been  a  U.S.  senator  since  1968,  and  no  doubt 
believes  his  presence  on  the  Senate  floor  is 
worth  a  great  deal — roughly  $12  million,  which 
is  what  he  is  expected  to  spend  in  his  attempt  to 
be  reelected  this  fall.  Getting  elected  to  the 
Senate  has  always  been  work;  now  it  is  a  busi- 
ness, and  a  crucial  part  of  the  business  is  raising 
campaign  funds.  Having  plenty  of  money  on 
hand  may  not  guarantee  victory — but  not  hav- 
ing enough  nearly  always  spells  defeat. 

Most  candidates  still  raise  the  majority  of  their 
campaign  funds  from  individual  donors,  and 
Cranston  is  no  exception.  In  fact,  he  has  made  a 
serious  attempt  to  attract  small  donors;  his  re- 
election comm.ittee  says  that  some  80  percent  of 
his  contributors  give  $100  or  less.  The  rationale 
for  encouraging  this  kind  of  giving  is  that  the 
more  people  who  contribute  to  a  campaign,  the 
deeper  the  grass-roots  support  for  the  candidate 
(and  the  stronger  the  populist  image).  Direct- 
mail  solicitation  letters  and  telephone  banks  are 
generally  used  to  raise  money  from  individual 
donors.  Cranston,  who  has  a  reputation  as  an  ef- 
fective and  hardworking  fund-raiser,  helps  draft 
the  solicitation  letters  and  has  been  known  to 
work  the  telephones.  He  also  attends  breakfast, 
lunch,  and  dinner  fund-raisers.  Last  June,  for 
example,  he  raised  $225,000  in  a  single  evening 
from  more  than  100  supporters  who  met  at  the 
Washington,  DC,  home  of  Averell  Harriman. 

Contributions  to  Senate  candidates  from  politi- 
cal action  committees  amounted  to  $30  million 
in  1983-84,  and  could  top  $40  million  in  this 
election.  By  the  end  of  1985,  Cranston  had 
raised  more  than  $500,000  from  PACs.  Labor 
union  PACs  figure  big  in  this  total;  among  the 
earliest  contributors  to  his  1986  campaign  were 
PACs  run  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers,  the  Communications  Workers  of 
America,  and  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Painters  &  Allied  Trades.  Cranston's  voting 
record,  as  far  as  unions  are  concerned?  The 
AFL-CIO  gives  him  a  92  percent  lifetime  rating. 
But  business  helps  to  bankroll  Cranston  too,  de- 
spite a  Chamber  of  Commerce  rating  of  only  16 
percent.  Incumbents,  natural  favorites  in  most 
races,  receiv  approximately  60  percent  of  PAC 
monies  in  Sen  re  contests. 

kremy  Gaunt  is  editor  of  Congressional  Quarterly's  Campaign  Practices  Reports. 
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CIHEAP  SEATS 

)position,  by  Jeremy  Gaunt 


If  political  parties  can  no  longer  deliver  pre- 
cincts, they  can  still  reach  into  their  pockets — 
each  party  can  spend  up  to  $1.7  million  in  Cali- 
fornia on  a  senatorial  candidate.  Cranston  has 
already  gotten  a  good  deal  more  in  kind  from  the 
Democrats  than  the  $17,500  in  direct  cash  con- 
tributions listed  here;  earlier  this  year,  for  in- 
stance, the  Democratic  Senatorial  Campaign 
Committee  bought  him  $300,000  worth  of  TV 
time.  (TV  is  crucial  in  big  states  like  Califor- 
nia.) Democratic  candidates,  however,  cannot 
expect  their  party  to  ante  up  like  the  Republi- 
cans. Fund-raising  has  given  new  meaning  to 
the  notion  that  the  Democrats  are  the  party  of 
the  poor:  in  the  1984  elections,  the  Republi- 
cans' House  and  Senate  campaign  committees 
raised  a  total  of  $140  million.  Their  Democratic 
counterparts?  $19  million.  It's  a  dangerous  gap: 
in  the  last  weeks  of  a  heated  campaign,  money  is 
what  fuels  a  big  push.  Of  the  last  fifteen  Senate 
elections  decided  by  4  percentage  points  or  less. 
Republicans  have  won  all  but  two. 

Forms  like  this  filed  with  the  FEC  provide  a 
good  deal  of  information  about  where  a  candi- 
date's money  comes  from  and  where  it  goes — 
this  is  the  major  benefit  of  post-Watergate  re- 
forms. It  is  also  a  major  new  source  of  paper- 
work. Cranston's  campaign  has  a  full-time  paid 
comptroller,  an  accountant  on  retainer,  and  a 
computer  system  with  software  designed  specifi- 
cally to  help  candidates  meet  federal-election- 
law  reporting  requirements. 

An  incumbent  with  plenty  o{  cash  on  hand — 
someone  like  Senator  Alfonse  D'Amato,  Re- 
publican of  New  York,  who  at  the  end  of  last 
year  had  more  than  $4  million  at  his  disposal — 
can  all  but  scare  off  a  serious  challenger.  Cran- 
ston has  had  no  such  luck.  He  is  facing  one  of 
the  toughest  battles  of  his  political  life:  his  op- 
ponent, California  Congressman  Ed  Zschau,  is 
young  (forty-six),  attractive,  and  well-backed. 
It  will  be  one  of  the  most  expensive  election 
fights  in  history.  There  are  no  spending  limits  in 
Senate  races,  as  there  are  in  publicly  funded 
presidential  races.  The  Supreme  Court  ruled  ten 
years  ago  that  campaign  spending  is  essentially  a 
form  of  free  speech.  In  California  this  fall,  as 
elsewhere  around  the  nation,  the  Bill  of  Rights 
is  being  fully  exercised. 
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A  KEEPSAKE 
FROM  THE  WEDDIXG 

By  Brian  McCormick 


Two  men  wait  to  he  served  at  the  bar  during  a  wed- 
ding reception  at  the  Hyannis  Port  Club. 

DAN:  Which  side  you  on? 

-  NED:  Groom's. 

DAN:  Me  too.  You  consult  with  him? 

NED:  No,  friend  of  the  family. 

DAN:  Roommate  hack  at  school. 

NED:  Got  my  own  tank  out  on  the  Beltway.  We 
do  systems  work.  Right  now  we're  Navy  con- 
tractors, hut  we  do  everything. 

DAN:  What?  Underwater  Surveillance  Systems? 
Bethesda  ? 

NED:  Yeah.  You  know,  everything. 

DAN:  Must  be  cushy,  being  a  Beltway  Baron. 

NED  (pouring  himself  a  beer):  We  hold  our  own. 

DAN:  You  didn't  learn  to  pour  beer  like  that  in 
Washington.  Coney  Island,  maybe. 

NED:  Football  scholarship  at  the  Point. 

DAN:  Cushy — getting  paid  to  push  a  pigskin. 
You  pour  like  a  Navy  man. 

NED:  You  Air  Force? 

DAN:  I'm  out  on  my  own  now.  I  do  printer-plot- 
ters, telemetry,  SDI.  But  we  do  everything. 

NED  (moving  to  raw  bar):  Talk  about  cushy. 

DAN:  Cushy?  Carry  the  ball  tor  the  President. 
That's  cushy. 

NED:  New  guy's  Air  Force,  isn't  he? 

LAN:  Sure.  Yeah,  nght  out  ot  the  Academy.  Got 

Brian  \\J2ormick  is  a  former  editor  of  the  Harvard  Lam- 
poon and  the  National  Lampcx^in.  He  15  a  screenwriter, 
playwright,  librettist,  and  private  detective. 


his  training,  got  his  flight  hours,  friend  of  a 
friend  saw  him,  said  he  looks  good,  right  place, 
right  time,  he's  a  friend  ot  Reagan's,  and 
boom  boom  boom — he's  carrying  the  black  box 
handcuffed  to  his  wrist.  Just  like  that.  Total 
cush. 

NED:  Must  get  laid  all  the  time. 

DAN:  You  kidding?  The  guy  can't  keep  his  pants 
on. 

NED:  Women  go  for  that  stuff.  They  love  the 
black  box. 

DAN:  He's  got  party  invites  coming  out  his  ass. 

NED:  You  know  him? 

DAN:  I  met  him  once  in  the  men's  room  at  the 
Hyatt  while  the  President  was  giving  a  speech.  I 
walk  in  and  there  he  is  with  a  couple  of  other 
guys,  picking  lint  oii  his  lapel.  Total  cush. 

NED:  A  guy  like  that  should  have  a  lint-free  suit. 

DAN:  You'd  think  they'd  find  him  a  good  tailor, 
maybe  some  Jewish  guy  from  Beirut.  Or  Paris. 

NED:  What  kind  of  lint  brush  was  he  using? 

DAN:  I'm  sure  it  was  one  of  those  parostatic  jobs'. 

NED:  One  hand,  he's  got  handcuffed  to  global 
nuclear  destruction,  the  other,  he's  picking  lint 
off  his  suit. 

DAN:  The  weight  of  the  job.  They  switch  hands 
every  hour  or  so. 

NED:  They'd  have  to,  or  his  wrist  would  swell  up 
like  an  allergic  reaction. 

DAN:  Poor  guy.  Fate  of  the  world  on  one  hand, 
lot  of  pressure,  long  hours,  no  sleep,  no  chance 
for  advancement.  Poor  chump's  married  to  his 
job. 

NED:  Probably  end  up  with  one  arm  longer  than 
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the  other,  have  to  carry 
it  in  his  pocket  all  the 
time. 

DAN:  Yeah,  it's  his  ball 
and  chain. 

NED:  Still,  he  gets  laid 
all  the  time. 

DAN:  Probably  a  mas- 
ochist  in  the  sack 
though. 

NED:  Sure,  chained  to  a 
briefcase,  every  day, 
wouldn't  you? 

DAN:  The  thing  of  it  is, 
it's  all  for  show. 

NED:  Nothing  in  the 
suitcase? 

DAN:  Nothing  at  all. 

NED:  Must  be  something. 

DAN:  Nothing.  Completely  empty. 

NED:  Just  to  scare  the  Russians?  Not  even  a  code 
book? 

DAN:  Maybe  a  code  book. 

NED:  Public  key  stuff,  RSA  boxes. 

DAN:  Other  than  that,  just  a  few  buttons  on  a 
black  box,  a  couple  of  up-links,  maybe  a  six- 
pack  for  the  President. 

NED:  For  when  push  comes  to  shove. 

DAN:  Right — he's  got  to  relax  under  pressure. 

NED:  To  throw  the  Russians  off. 

DAN:  Right.  Relaxation  scares  the  pants  off 
them. 

NED:  Where'd  you  meet  him,  again? 

DAN:  Men's  room  at  the  Hyatt.  The  President 
was  giving  a  speech,  doing  his  thing  at  the  Na- 
tional Policemen's  Benevolence  Society  con- 
vention last  year.  I  was  pushing  our  telenet 
system  back  then.  All  I  remember  is  two  thou- 
sand drunken  cops  on  their  feet  cheering,  me 
learning  the  two-step  from  a  gorgeous  blond  de- 
tective out  of  Phoenix,  and  me  taking  a  whiz 
next  to  a  guy  handcuffed  to  a  briefcase,  picking 
lint  off  his  suit. 

NED:  Mr.  Armageddon  in  the  men's  room.  He 
wasn't  soliciting,  was  he?  Taking  policemen's 
benevolence  too  far? 

DAN:  No — this  isn't  the  Roman  Coliseum,  re- 
member. This  is  the  Hyatt  Regency. 

NED:  You'd  think  the  taxpayers  could  get  him  a 


better  suit. 

DAN:  It's  all  going  into 
SDI.  Nothing  left  for 
suits. 

NED:  No  suit  allowance. 
No  suit.  It's  that 
simple. 

DAN:  Some  of  it  goes  to 
you  Navy  boys. 

NED:    Sure,    of  course. 
It's  like  we  pick  the  lint 
off  the  Russians'  suit 
and  they  do  the  same 
for  us.  A  suit  that  sensi- 
tive is  bound  to  pick  up 
false  signals.  Type  One 
Error,    Type   Two   Er- 
.^,.     ror — missed      signals, 
■'":--\'/3    false  alarms.    Even  the 
'    whales    are    confused 
^'^'■■'f^:.    nowadays. 

DAN:  Right.  Whales  have  no  use  for  lint. 

NED:  They  spot  our  subs,  send  a  whale  signal, 
and  all  they  get  for  their  trouble  is  a  Yellow 
Alert.  A  six-hundred-ship  Navy  combing  the 
seas  for  lint  twenty-four  hours  a  day. 

DAN:  It's  a  damn  shame. 

NED:  Whale  picks  up  a  false  signal,  goes  a  little 
loopy,  next  thing  he's  belly-up  on  a  beach  in 
Sweden,  porno  capital  of  the  world. 

DAN:  Whales  deserve  better  than  porno. 

NED:  Right.  They're  mammals  too. 

DAN:  But  it's  a  small  price  to  pay  for  freedom. 

NED:  Right.  A  small,  small  price  for  a  very  big 
freedom. 

DAN:  America's  got  freedom  the  size  of  a  whale. 

NED:  Or  even  heyonA  the  whale. 

DAN  {pouring  another  beer):  'Nother  one? 

NED:  Sure,  I'm  not  driving. 

DAN:  Right.  We're  members  of  the  wedding 
tonight. 

NED:  We're  brothers  in  the  art  of  war. 

DAN:  To  the  bride  and  to  the  groom. 

NED  (clinks  his  glass  to  DAN's):  To  that  guy  in  the 
men's  room  at  the  Hyatt. 

DAN:  May  he  get  laid  every  night. 

NED:  May  he  prosper  like  the  whale. 

DAN:  May  he  forever  rid  himself  of  lint.  (They 
drink. )  m 


Illustration  hy  Victoria  Kann 
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ANXIETY  AM)  ITS 
DISCONTENTS 

The  hows  and  whats  of  worrying 
By  Mark  Randall 


WORRY  ANALYSIS: 
SOME  DISTINCTIONS 

Picture  a  typical  1950s  mother  in 
toreador  pants,  watering  the  begonias 
m  back  of  her  suburban  home.  She  is 
worried  about  creeping  communism, 
of  course,  but  then  she  looks  into  the 
back  bedroom  and  sees  her  son  wear- 
ing a  bra  and  girdle.  Maybe  this  (like 
communism)  will  elicit  no  outward 
response.  Maybe  she  will  just  stand 
there  with  the  garden  hose  and  think, 
"My  son ...  I  worry  about  him."  Ex- 
pressed or  not,  these  are  real  worries, 
communism  and  her  son,  but  are  they 
the  same?  In  fact,  they  are  not.  One  is 
distant,  one  is  near.  One  is  imperson- 
al, the  other  is  not.  One  is  the  prover- 
bial bogeyman,  the  other  is  a  real  live 
drag  queen.  These  distinctions  will  be 
useful  later  on. 

WORRYING  THROUGH 
THE  AGES 

It  is  generally  thought  that  people 
have  always  worried.  But  new  work  in 
the  field  suggests  that  worrying  is  a 
relatively  recent  development.  We 
know,  for  example,  that  Hamlet  wor- 
ried to  a  fault,  but  did  Beowulf.'  Peo- 
ple in  fourteenth-century  Limoges 
should  have  knowi  that  the  Black 
Prince  was  up  to  no  ^  od,  but  a  kind 
of  fatalistic  insoucianv  gripped  the 
citizens  until  their  tow  was  sacked 
and  burned.  We  can  a-  -ne  that 
some   of  the   people   runi     ii;   and 

Mark    Randall    is    a    unter   who    iiivs    in 
Philadelphia. 


screaming  around  the  city's  ancient 
walls  were  worried  silly,  but  they  died 
shortly  afterward,  so  no  written  ac- 
counts exist. 

A  LAW 

It  is  axiomatic  that  worry  tends  to 
increase  as  the  probability  of  the 
thing  you're  worried  about  really  hap- 
pening decreases.  The  ancients  never 
lost  a  wink  over  childhood  diseases; 
now,  hardly  a  day  goes  by  when  you 
don't  get  a  letter  from  someone  asking 
you  to  worry  along  with  him  about 
some  disease  or  other.  What  does  this 
mean.'  Simply,  that  we  are  worrying 
about  the  wrong  things!  Like  most 
easily  understandable  concepts,  this 
can  be  graphed. 


a  whole  bunch 
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What  the  graph  shows  is  that  most 
of  what  we  worry  about  doesn't  merit 
the  fuss.  The  problem  then  arises: 
how  can  we  be  sure  that  what  we  are 
worrying  about  deserves  our  worry? 
How,  in  other  words,  can  we  worry 
more  efficiently?  The  answer  lies  in 
the  following  law. 

All  worrying  can  be  reduced  to  two 
primeval  causes:  an  unsatisfactory 
level  of  disposable  income  and  death, 
of  you  and  your  loved  ones.  People 
will  say;  "But  I  worry  about  my  mar- 
riage." This,  however,  is  actually  a 
ramification  ot  income  worry  (think, 
for  example,  how  extremely  signifi- 
cant amounts  of  cash  can  give  even 
the  most  miserable  couples  something 
hm  to  do  during  the  day)  or  death 
worry.  As  Schilton  says:  "Many 
things  can  put  a  damper  on  living.  A 
mediocre  relationship  is  one  exam- 
ple. Death  is  a  better  one." 

QUALITY  WORRYING  ; 

The  above  law  leads  us  to  what 
might  be  called  non-wasteful  worry- 
ing, or  quality  worrying.  Quality  wor- 
r>  ing  is  worr>'  about  penury  or  worry 
about  death,  unencumbered  by  worry 
about  the  specific  means  one  uses  to 
reach  these  conditions.  Since  all  hu- 
man activity  leads  to  penury  or  death 
(sometimes  both  simultaneously),  the 
quality  worrier  knows  he  can't  go 
wrong  worrying  about  them.  His  wor- 
rying energy  will  never  "go  up  the 
chimney,"  so  to  speak,  but  will  focus 
on  known  ultimates.  Indeed,  this  fo- 
cus is  what  we  admire  in  our  philos- 
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ophers.  Can  the  man  uhn  asks  "What 
is  reality  and  why  must  1  die.'"  get 
worked  up  ahout  his  daughter's  over- 
bite? That  is  to  say,  really  worked  up? 
ClearK',  ho  cannot. 

By  now  the  reader  might  be  saying: 
"I'm  excited  about  what  I've  just  read 
about  quality  worrying  and  want  to 
try  it.  But  tell  me,  is  it  fun?"  Well, 
no.  Which  is  why  quality  worrying  is 
not  tor  ever^'body.  In  general,  the  tun 
of  worrying  tends  to  decrease  as  the 
quality  of  worrying  increases.  And  it 
is  well  known  that  the  highest  quality 
of  worry  is  no  fun  at  all. 

RECREATIONAL 
WORRYING 

The  bleakness  of  quality  worry- 
ing— e.g.,  in  the  near  future  you  may 
not  he  able  to  command  goods  and 
services  in  the  marketplace;  in  the 
somewhat  more  distant  future  you 
will  die — has  driven  many  people  to 
the  idea  of  recreational  worrying. 
Suppose  you  were  to  think  yourself 
through  the  nuclear  holocaust  and 
then  suddenly  find  yourself  worrying 
about  your  great-great-great-grand- 
child who  will  not  exist  and  what  a 
fine  fellow  he  might  have  been  if  he 
had  existed,  and  then  about  his  son 
who  won't  exist  either  and  how  he 
won't  ever  play  in  the  Babe  Ruth 
League  because  he  won't  exist.  This  is 
worrying  that  never  gets  close  to  pov- 
erty or  death.  Rather,  it  is  worrying  as 
a  means  of  self-fulfillment. 

At  this  point  the  reader  might  be 
saying,  "Yes!  This  is  the  sort  of  worry 
I  like.  Is  there  any  hope  for  me?"  Un- 
fortunately, no.  Not,  at  least,  until 
one  accepts  the  basic  incompatibility 
between  recreational  and  quality  wor- 
rying. Quality  worriers  believe  that 
when  financial  remuneration  or  self- 
entertainment  results,  worrying  ceases 
to  be  convincing. 

Finally,  what  can  be  done  about 
the  mother  in  toreador  pants,  water- 
ing the  begonias  and  worrying  about 
her  son?  The  worry  of  the  mother 
should  go  straight  to  the  known  ulti- 
mates:  insufficient  funds  and  death. 
"My  son,"  she  should  think,  "is  going 
to  die  and  so  shall  I!"  or  "With  more 
money,  a  better  life  could  be  secured 
for  him:  the  finest  counselors... 
maybe  a  couple  of  those  mauve  silk 
teddies  from  Bonwit  Teller."  ■ 
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INFLATABLE  BOATS 
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4  MAN  $65 

Call  Free 
Before  Midnight  For  The  Next  30  Days 
As  part  of  an  advertising  test,  Dunlap  Boat  Mfg  will 
send  any  of  the  alxive  size  Ixjats  to  anyone  who  reads 
and  responds  to  this  test  before  the  next  30  days. 
Each  Boat  Lot  No  (Z-26  PVC)  is  constructed  of  tough 
high  density  fabric  (resistant  to  abrasions,  sunlight, 
salt  &  oil),  electronically  welded  embossed  seams, 
nylon  safety  line  grommeted  all  around,  heavy  duty 
oar  locks,  3  separate  air  chambers  for  extra  safety  (4 
air  chambers  in  4-man),  self-locking  safety  valves, 
bow  lifting  &  towing  handle  and  are  recommended  for 
marine,  ocean  and  fresh  water  recreation,  camping, 
fishing  or  a  family  fun  boat.  Each  boat  will  be  accom- 
panied with  a  LIFETIME  guarantee  that  it  must  per- 
form 100%  or  it  will  be  replaced  free.  Add  $7  handling 
&  crating  for  each  boat  requested.  Dunlap  Boat  Mfg. 
pays  all  shipping.  If  your  order  is  received  within  the 
next  ten  days  you  will  receive  FREE  a  combined 
hand /foot  inflator/ deflator  bellows  style  pump  for 
each  boat  requested.  Should  you  wish  to  return  your 
boat  you  may  do  so  for  a  refund.  Any  letter  post- 
marked after  30  days  will  be  returned.  LIMIT  three  (3) 
boats  per  address,  no  exceptions.  Send  appropriate 
sum  together  with  your  name  and  address  to:  Boat 
Dept.  #225-C,  Dunlap  Boat  Mfg.,  2940  W.  Pico  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90006.  Or  for  fastest  service  from 
any  part  of  the  country  call  1-800-824-9988  for 
Boat  Dept.  #225-C  (Calif,  residents  call  collect 
213-735-9363),  before  midnight  seven  days  a  week. 
Have  credit  card  ready. 
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^ur  weekend 
starts  here. 


For  over  30  years,  America  has  worked 
in  Wear-Guard  clothes.  From  flannel 
shirts  to  chino  pants  to  survival  vests. 
For  men  and  women.  In  sizes  from 
extra  small  to  super  large. 

What  makes  Wear-Guard  clothes  great  for  work  makes 
them  great  for  weekends.  They're  tough,  rugged,  well- 
made.  The  prices  are  really  reasonahle.  The  guarantee  is 
unconditional.  And  your  order  will  be  shipped  in  48  hours. 

Wear-Guard  clothes. 

WEAR-GUARD 

The  ololhes  America  wears  for  work.. 
And  weekends. 


They're  every  bit  as  tough 
and  hard-working  as  you 
are.  Any  day  of  the  week. 
Over  a  million  people 
shop  for  Wear-Guard 
clothes  by  mail.  Join 
them.  Send  for  your  free 
catalog  today. 


Call  free  24  hours  a  day:  800-343-4406 

Or  write:  Wear-Guard 

P.O.  Box  400,  Hingham.  MA  02043 
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Weldon  Kees  and  the  Midcentury  Generation 


By  Weldon  Kees 

Edited  and  with  commentary 

by  Robert  E.  Knoll 

The  private  lives  of  the  intellectuals 
and  Abstract  Expressionists  of  the 
'50s  come  alive  in  these  satirical, 
witty,  poetic,  gossipy,  and  intensely 
individual  letters  of  Kees,  the  mys- 
terious critic,  poet,  filmmaker,  and 
artist.  $19.95  cloth. 

Children's  Island 

ByP.  C.  Jersild 

Translated  from  the  Swedish  by  Joan  Tate 

Afterword  by  Ross  "hideler 

Children's  Island  is  the  re   eking  tale  of  young  Peine  Larsson  who  sneaks  a 
summer  alone  in  Stockholn    ^oming  face  to  face  with  contemporary  society — 
its  aggressive  commercialis      'solation,  violence — and  with  his  own  imminent 
puberty  and  sexuality  $10.95      per,  $23.95  cloth. 
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operates  on  the  principle  that  the 
more  art  of  ever>'  conceivable  kind  we 
produce  in  this  countr>-,  the  more 
world-class  Canadian  art  is  likely  to 
surface;  but  instead  we  have  gotten 
wave  after  wave  oi  mediocrity — and 
the  waves  keep  getting  higher. 

The  exceptional  art  that  has 
emerged  owes  nothing  to  any  govern- 
ment or  to  any  corporate  entity;  it  is 
not  bom  of  regulated  service  geared  to 
prevailing  economic  conditions;  it 
cannot  be  quantified  and  found  in- 
stantly useful;  it  cannot  be  measured 
by  industr>'  standards.  It  surfaces  be- 
cause it  must — from  unfathomable 
idealism,  or  philosophical  explora- 
tion, or  disconcerting  spirituality,  or 
elevated  thought. 

A  cynic  once  said:  "There  are  two 
ways  to  succeed  in  the  arts:  die  young, 
before  you  have  a  chance  to  establish 
your  mediocrity,  or  survive  long 
enough  to  outlive  your  enemies." 
And,  I'm  prepared  to  add,  in  either 
event  there  won't  be  one  damned 
thing  governments  or  corporations 
can  do  about  it. 

\an  Trowell 
Ontario,  Canada 


Jacques  Barzun's  article  is  at  first 
glance  impressive.  But  without  gov- 
ernment support,  how  could  the  seri- 
ous arts  stay  afloat?  Our  cost  of  living 
is  too  high,  and  there  is  a  dearth  of 
sinecures  offered  by  thoughtful  art 
lovers.  The  solution  is  not  to  cut  fi' 
nancial  aid  to  the  arts  but  rather  to 
discourage  poor  art  at  its  source.  The 
real  problem  is  a  glut  of  poor  teachers, 
who  encourage  mediocrity. 

Sharon  Katz 
Ottawa,  Canada 


What  is  wrong  with  having  a  lot  of 
art?  Art  is  the  research-and-develop- 
ment  portion  of  our  culture;  from  new 
works  by  previously  unrecognized  in- 
dividuals we  learn  new  ways  of  seeing, 
hearing,  and  thinking.  We  are  in  a  pe- 
riod ot  acute  economic  reorganiza- 
tion, a  period  ot  profound  social 
changes.  Adjusting  to  these  changes 


requires  tremendous  creative  courage, 
and  the  work  of  our  artists,  composers, 
and  writers  can  provide  inspiration. 
But  it  is  only  the  work  of  experimental 
artists  that  can  provide  a  wide  range  ot 
insights,  for  the  popular  arts,  though 
vital  and  stimetimes  insightful,  rely  on 
predictahle  patterns  to  ensure  sales. 

Why  not  have  lots  of  "skillful," 
"pleasant"  art?  If  Jacques  Barzun  is 
suggesting  that  art  ought  only  to  he 
"great  art,"  made  by  people  with  a 
"maniacal  taith  in  one's  selt,"  1  can  see 
why  he  thinks  there  ought  not  to  be 
too  much  of  it,  because  such  art  can  be 
oppressive.  The  most  satisfying  art  ex- 
periences tor  an  audience  may  not  be 
the  most  profound. 

Barzun  seems  to  have  the  impres- 
sion that  government  subsidies  are 
somehow  bringing  profits,  and  the  il- 
lusion oi  them,  to  young,  misguided 
artists.  I  have  seen  nothing  of  the 
kind.  Most  grants  are  very  small,  and 
are  given  to  artists  who  have  shown 
some  dedication  over  the  years.  Most 
aspiring  artists  understand  that  there 
is  a  constant  struggle  for  survival;  I've 
been  involved  with  artists  in  Chicago 
and  San  Francisco,  and  I've  never 
known  a  fine  artist  who  didn't  do  some 
other  kind  of  job  to  make  his  or  her 
living.  The  paltry  government  subsi- 
dies provide  only  the  equivalent  of  a 
few  new  canvases,  paints,  and  brushes 
for  a  painter,  a  week  or  two  off  work 
for  a  writer.  No  one  really  expects  to 
live  off  this  money.  If  there  is  a  fantasy 
of  wealth  and  grandeur,  it  is  that  of 
becoming  a  Picasso  or  a  Warhol,  and 
generating  millions  through  the  pri- 
vate sale  of  works. 

The  fat  in  the  system  is  in  the  insti- 
tutions of  "public"  art  that  Barzun 
praises,  the  museums  and  opera 
houses  that  .spend  millions  each  year 
redisplaying  and  reperforming  the  hits 
of  the  last  century,  while  the  work  of 
living  artists  remains  the  "fringe." 
That  it  has  always  been  this  way  is  not 
a  good  reason  for  keeping  it  so.  I  de- 
light in  the  fact  that  a  doctor  who 
wants  a  painting  to  put  over  his  sofa 
can  go  to  a  neighborhood  gallery  and 
pick  up  a  work  by  a  member  oi  the  lo- 
cal avant-garde.  He  may  even  develop 
a  relationship  with  the  artist,  and 
thereby  both  lives  may  be  enriched. 

The  question  of  whether  govern- 
ment ought  to  be  supporting  the  na- 


scent careers  of  artists  through  project 
grants  and  grants  to  schools  and  insti- 
tutions is  really  a  question  ot  whether 
a  society  teels  that  its  artists  are  worth 
supporting.  This  is  much  like  the 
question  of  whether  parks  are  worth 
maintaining,  or  whether  streets 
should  be  clean.  Civilizatit)n  is  no  ac- 
cident; it  requires  the  constant  cre- 
ation ot  new  kinds  of  social  enrich- 
ment. It's  what  people  actually  do  that 
constitutes  culture,  not  the  accep- 
tance and  classification  of  a  canon  by 
a  relatively  small  body  of  theorists;  it  is 
the  making  of  art,  not  its  collection 
and  preservation.  It  is  widely  km)wn 
that  participation  in  the  arts  is  benefi- 
cial to  the  psyche;  most  of  our  re- 
vered public  figures  have  incorporated 
some  such  cultural  enrichment  into 
their  lives.  What  should  government 
encourage,  anyway,  if  not  the  cultural 
enrichment  of  its  citizens?  The  prob- 
lem with  government  subsidy  is  not 
whether  it  should  exist  or  not.  The 
problem  is  with  archaic  methods  ot 
distributing  funds.  I  would  agree  that 
the  work  of  many  artists  who  receive 
government  funding  is  based  on  grant- 
form  criteria,  but  that  doesn't  mean 
that  another  method  ot  funding  might 
not  be  more  successful. 

Barzun's  complaints  boil  down  to 
the  fear  that  many  will  start  art  careers 
and  fail  and  the  fear  that  the  profes- 
sional art  consumer  will  suffer  more 
eye  and  ear  strain.  I  say  that  anyone 
who  participates  in  the  arts  is  probably 
going  to  be  more  perceptive  because  of 
it.  As  for  the  professional  art  maven, 
there  are  many  cures  for  boredom. 

The  arts  are,  after  all,  ways  in 
which  we  communicate,  and  the  "sur- 
feit" is  merely  the  opening  of  many 
new  channels  of  communication;  one 
needn't  feel  compelled  to  converse  in 
every  one  o(  the  new  "languages." 
The  new  insights  find  their  way  into 
the  rest  of  the  media,  and  we  all  can 
benefit. 

Peter  Babakitis 
Fairfax,  Calif 


Why  is  Jacques  Barzun  perpetuating 
the  myth  that  artists  must  struggle? 

About  no  other  walk  of  life  is  there 
any  argument  for  the  increase  of  suf- 
fering. Financial  hardship  has  time 
and  time  again  been  the  cause  of  de- 


i  Speak 
Spanish 
like  a 
diplomat !' 

What  sort  of  people  need  to  learn  a 
foreign  language  as  quickly  and  effec- 
tively as  possiblei*  Foreign  service 
personnel,  that's  who.  Members  of 
America  s  diplomatic  corps  are  assigned 
to  U  S  embassies  abroad,  where  they 
must  be  able  to  converse  fluently  in 
every  situation. 

Now  you  can  leam  to  speak  Spanish 
just  as  these  diplomatic  personnel 
do  —  with  the  Foreign  Service  Institutes 
Programmatic  Spanish  Courses.  You'll 
learn  Latin  American  Spanish  recorded 
by  native  speakers. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  State  has 
spent  thousands  of  dollars  developing 
this  course  It's  by  far  the  most  effec- 
tive way  to  learn  Spanish  at  your  own 
convenience  and  at  your  own  pace 

The  course  consists  of  a  series  of 
cassettes  and  accompanying  textbook 
Simply  follow  the  spoken  and  written 
instructions,  listening  and  repeating 
By  the  end  of  the  course,  you'll  be 
leaming  and  speaking  entirely  m  Spanish' 

This  course  turns  your  cassette 
player  into  a  "teaching  machine  '  With 
Its  unique  programmatic  learning 
method,  you  set  your  own  pace  - 
testing  yourself,  correcting  errors,  re- 
inforcing accurate  responses 

The  FSIs  Programmatic  Spanish 
Course  comes  in  two  volumes  each 
shipped  in  a  handsome  library  binder 
Order  either  or  save  10%  by  ordering 
both: 

D  Volume  I  Basic  12  cassettes 
(17  hr.),  manual,  and  464-p  text,  $135 

D  Volume  II:  Intermediate  8  cassettes 
(1  2  hr ).  manual,  and  614-p  text,  $1  20, 

(CT  residents  add  sales  tax) 


TO  ORDER  BY  PHONE,  PLEASE  CALL 
TOLL-FREE  NUMBER    1-800-243-1234 
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To  order  by  mail,  clip  this  ad  and  send 
with  your  name  and  address,  and  a 
check  or  money  order-or  charge  to 
your  credit  card  (AmEx,  VISA,  Master- 
Card, Diners)  by  enclosing  card  number 
expiration  date,  and  your  signature 

The  Foreign  Service  Institutes 
Spanish  course  is  unconditionally 
guaranteed.  Try  it  for  three  weeks  i' 
you  re  not  convinced  its  the  fastest 
easiest,  most  painless  way  to  learn 
Spanish,  return  it  and  we  II  refund  even/ 
penny  you  paid    Order  today' 

1  20  courses  in  41  other  languages 
also  available.  Write  for  free  catalog. 
Our  12th  year. 
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Conductor  Kit  t  ,^^ 

^Conduct  any  orchestra  with  \>-^^/?0^ 
our  5-piece  kit  —  genuine 
baton  and  illustrated  direc- 
tions in  a  vinyl  case,  cas- 
sette (baroque  music  with  in- 
structions), and  a  Master's 
Degree  (cum  loud)  from  the 
North  American  School  of 
the  Artsy  and  Somewhat  Musically  In- 
clined. $21.95  ppd.  Add  $2.50  for  name 
printed  on  diploma,  and  write  clearly. 
Check,  Visa/MC  (give  expiry  date).  The 
Portable  Maestro,  Dept.  HI,  1340  North 
Birch  Lake  Blvd.,  St.  Paul,  MN  55110 
(MN  residents,  add  6%  sales  tax.) 


FOR  MUSIC  LOVERS  VinTH  A  SENSE  OF  HUMOR 
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The  Paris  Review 

100th  Issue 

A  Special  Double  Issue  Featuring: 

Interviews  with  John  Irving  and 

John  Hersey 
Fiction  by  Nadine  Gordimer, 

William  Maxwell,  and  Alice  Munro 
Poetry  by  Czeslaw  Mllosz,  James  Merrill 

and  Allen  Ginsberg 
Memoir  by  Mary  McCarthy,  letters  from 

Geilrude  Stein,  unpublished  story  by 

Ezra  Pound,  essay  by  James  Laughlin 

Appearing  on  newsstands  October,  1986 

Ten  dollars. 
The  Paris  Review  45-39  171st  Place.  Flushing,  NY  11358 
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"Sex  will  never 
be  the  same." 

—Gloria  Steineni 

Not  after  you  read  this  ground- 
lireaking  .stud\'  of  how  the  real 
revokition  in  .sexual  attitudes  was 
initiated  by  women— not  men— 
and  hov\  it  is  sliaping  the  future  of 
female  sexual it\ 

"A  brilliant  theoretical  work 
that  reads  like  a  novel." 

—lane  O'l^ielK',  author  of 
"  nw  Girl  /  Left  Bchimi 
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struction  of  artistic  promise,   not  a 
source  of  nourishment. 

The  proposed  budget  for  militars* 
bands  is  larger  than  the  proposed  bud- 
get of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts;  given  this  situation,  how  can 
anyone  argue,  in  the  guise  of  support- 
ing the  arts,  for  a  cut  in  funds'  Many 
of  our  best-known  artists  were  nur- 
tured for  years  by  small  grant-support- 
ed institutions,  the  kinds  of  organiza- 
tions which  Barzun  seems  to  want  to 
disappear  so  their  funding  can  go  in- 
stead to  prominent  organizations.  It 
Barzun  knows  of  any  well-recognized 
contemporary  artists  who  were  not 
supported  in  their  early  years  by  such 
small  institutions,  I  would  like  to  hear 
who  they  are. 

Edward  Sisson 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

The  crux  of  Jacques  Barzun's  con- 
fused essay  seems  to  be  contained  in 
his  statement  that  "to  lead  people  on 
when  there  is  no  chance  they  will  ever 
fulfill  their  desire  is  immoral." 

How  exactly  does  our  society  "lead 
people  on"?  According  to  Barzun,  our 
schools  encourage  "ever>'  spark  of  tal- 
ent and  try  to  fan  it  to  a  raging  ambi- 
tion." Barzun  suggests  that  it  is  wrong 
to  encourage  creativity,  to  hang  a 
child's  poem  on  the  wall,  because 
someday  that  child  might  try  and  fail 
to  make  a  living  at  his  or  her  art.  How 
sad  that  he  can  find  no  other  reason 
for  writing  poetry.  (Perhaps  we  can 
develop  a  Poetry  Aptitude  Test  to  en- 
able us  to  know  which  five-year-olds 
to  concentrate  our  efforts  on.)  And 
where  do  we  draw  the  line?  Should  our 
children  be  kept  from  studying  the 
U.S.  Constitution  for  fear  it  will  fan  a 
desire  to  study  law  and  thus  add  tci  the 
glut  of  lawyers?  Would  it  be  "moral" 
to  hang  a  child's  multiplication  tables 
on  the  wall  because  America  can  al- 
ways use  more  accountants?  What 
should  our  schools  be  doing  if  not  lead- 
ing students  toward  increased  creativ- 
ity and  selt-fulfillment? 

Greg  Lachou! 
Oakland,  Calif 

How  a  Birch  Dies 

Margaret  Atwood,  in  her  story  "In 
Search  of  the  Rattlesnake  Plantain" 


[Harper's  Magazine,   August],    writes     i 
beautifully  about  the  outdoors  of 
which  she  is  a  shrewd  observer: 

Against  the  dun  color  of  the  fallen 
leaves,  which  recedes  before  us,  the 
birches  stand  out,  or  lie.  Birches  have  only 
a  set  time  to  live,  and  die  while  standing. 
Then  the  tops  rot  and  fall  down,  or  catch 
and  dangle — widow  makers,  the  loggers 
used  to  call  them — and  the  lopped  trunks 
remain  upright,  hard  fungi  with  undersides 
like  dewed  velvet  sprouting  from  them. 

But  if  she  visited  the  woods  in  the 
winter,  rathet  than  staying  safe  and 
snug  in  Toronto — or,  to  give  her  her 
due,  courageously  bird-watching 
along  the  Amazon — she  would  ob- 
serve that  heavv  snowfalls  break  the 
slender  branches  of  the  young  silver 
birch,  which  are  brittle  in  winter. 
This  is  what  kills  them.  Birches  which 
stand  exposed,  rather  than  in  the  fot- 
est,  often  live  to  a  ripe  old  age  because 
the  wind  blows  the  snow  away. 

John  Brinckman 
Montreal,  Canada 
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26  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture;  27 
N'eu'  York  Times;  28  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development;  29  Jo- 
seph Berman  Realty  Inc.  (Brooklyn, 
N.Y.);  30,  31  SAMl  (New  York  City);  32 
Television  Bureau  of  Advertising  (New 
York  City);  33,  34,  35  Radio  Information 
Center  (New  York  City);  36,  37  Science 
(Washington,  D.C. )/Institute  of  Medi- 
cine (Washington,  D.C);  38  Rawlings 
Sporting  Goods  Co.  (St.  Louis);  39,  40 
Sports  Illustrated  Sports  Poll  '86. 
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by  Thomas  H.  Middleton 


he  diagram,  when  filled  in,  will  contain  a 
quotation  trom  a  published  work.  The  num- 
bered squares  in  the  diagram  correspond  to  the 
numbered  blanks  under  the  WORDS.  The 
\XX")RI1S  form  an  acrostic:  the  first  letter  of  each 
spells  the  name  of  the  author  and  the  title  of 
the  work  from  which  the  quotation  is  taken. 

The  letter  in  the  upper  right-hand  cc^rner  of 
each  square  indicates  the  WORD  containing 
the  letter  to  be  entered  in  that  square.  Contest 
rules  and  the  solution  to  last  month's  puzzle 
appear  on  page  79. 
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A.  Natural  result 

B.  Abounding 

C.  Sec,  jiff 

D.  Commonplace 

E.  Omitted  (2  wds.) 

F.  Cheap  shot,  foul  (2 
wds.) 

G.  Most  modern 
H.  Numb 
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I.    Practical  aspects  of 
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O.  Bar  against  making 
an  assertion  incon- 
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vious assertion 

P    Restless 


Q.  Characterized  by 
tact  and  propriety 

R.   Disadvantage 

S.    As  hard  as  possible 
(3  wds.) 
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gripped  the  bars  and 

,  'Let  me  in'  " 

(Kipling,  "Tomlinson") 
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V.  Irish  dramatist 
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CLASSIFIED 


PERSONALS 


Our  friend  is  an  artist.  She  is  petite,  attrac- 
tive, with  sense  ot  humor.  She  is  not  in  hahit 
ot  analyzing  away  mysteries  of  lite.  She  val- 
ues generous  heart  over  other  qualities.  She 
might  also  be  called  a  deist.  She  would  like 
to  meet  serious,  funny  man  between  30  and 
45.  Write  her  at  Box  8816,  New  Haven, 
Conn.  06532. 

Spirited  young  woman  intent  on  living  a  life 
full  of  passion  and  adventure  and  love  in 
search  of  a  tall,  exciting  man  desirous  of 
building  a  qualit\'  familv,  kids.  Photo  appte- 
ciated.  Box  5543,  WW'!,  Washington,  D.C. 
20016. 

San  Francisco,  DJM,  56,  5 '5",  135  lbs.,  pro- 
fessional. Ego-satisfied,  joyous  lover,  un- 
threatened  by  successful  woman.  Gourmet 
cook,  traveler,  good  listener,  and  good 
friend;  in  touch  with  feelings,  imperfect. 
Seeks  lifetime  companion  who  can  laugh  at 
life  and  herself,  who  fights  fair  and  has  pas- 
sion for  justice.  Box  4F,  1333  Gough  St., 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94109. 

Workaholic  females  only.  If  a  laboratory  is 
your  native  habitat  and  a  Nobel  is  your  goal, 
wTite  Occupant,  16  Thomwood  Lane,  Fav- 
etteviUe,  N.Y.  13066. 

Bav  Area,  V\T  is  looking  for  an  educated, 
adventursome  man  in  his  50s.  I'm  an  attrac- 
tive academic  with  energy  and  warmth  to 
spare.  POB  328,  Mill  Valley,  Calif  94941. 

A  verv"  refined,  well-bred,  pretts'  lady  prefers 
marriageable,  secure,  college-educated  gent. 
62-68.'  Will  relocate  eastern  U.S.  Box 
2251,  \ero  Beach.  Fla.  32961. 

SVV  professional  businesswoman,  ven  per- 
sonable, energetic,  sexv,  5'3",  135  lbs.,  53. 
Intelligent,  fun-loving,  empathetic,  with 
ability  to  share  personal  feelings.  Only  those 
males  with  similar  qualities  replv  to  (516) 
221-1723  after  Sept.  20. 

GWM,  30,  sexy,  literate,  solvent,  and  a 
good  dancer  seeks  GVC'M  25-40  who  thinks 
he's  cool.  Box  403456,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 
33140. 

Sincere,  intelligent  singles  in  the  Philip- 
pines seek  correspondence  with  cultured 
gentlemen.  Free  information.  Filam,  Box 
A3713-H,  Chicago,  111.  60690. 

Art  Lovers'  Network  connects  single,  art- 
loving  gentlepersons.  A.L.N. ,  Box  5106, 
XS'estport,  Conn.  06881. 

Classical  Music  Lovers'  Exchange.  Nation- 
wide link  between  unattached  music  lovers. 
CMLE,  Box  31,  Pelham,  N.Y.  10803. 


The  Letter  Exchange  for  intelligent  conver- 
sation. A  meeting  of  minds,  not  bodies. 
Send  SASE  for  details:  LEX-H,  Albany. 

Calif  94706-0218.     

Single  Booklovers  gets  cultured  singles  of  all 
ages  acquainted.  Nationwide.  Established 
1970.  Write  SBL,  Box  117,  Gradwille,  Pa. 
19039,  or  call  (215)  358-5049. 

Asian  singles  want  correspondence,  friend- 
ship. Photos,  details:  World  Friends,  Box 
15010HA.  Sacramento,  Calif  95851. 

Asian  singles  wish  correspondence  for  friend- 
ship, cultural  exchange.  Sunshine  Interna- 
tional, Dept.  NA,  Box  260,  N.  Hollywood, 
Calif  91603. 

Meet  Christian  singles.  Nationwide.  Phone 
or  mail  introductions.  No  fee,  donations  only. 
Write:  Box  9020-WE,  Van  Nuys,  Calif. 
91409. 

EDUCATION 

Wanted:  capital  funds  for  teachers'  salaries, 
financial  aid,  and  plant  maintenance. 
Sought  by  small,  exemplar>',  independent 
day  school  in  the  Berkshires.  Only  major  do- 
nors who  support  excellence  in  elementary- 
learning  need  apply.  For  free  prospectus, 
please  write  Proctor  V.  Bent,  Box  597, 
Lenox,  Mass.  02140. 

Welcome  to  the  off-campus  campus.  Ver- 
mont College  of  Norwich  University,  a  lead- 
er in  independent  study  for  adults,  supports 
home-based  college  work  leading  to  intellec- 
tual, professional,  and  personal  growth 
Unique,  challenging,  accredited.  Exper- 
ienced, caring  faculty.  Call  or  write,  specify- 
ing B.A.  or  M.A.  Vermont  College  of 
Norwich  Universin.-,  Box  99,  Montpelier, 
Vt.  05602.  (802)  229-0522. 

I      SpEAk  pRENch  A 

i  LikE  A  dipLoMAT! 

}  Comprehensrve,  self-instnjciionai  audio-cassette 

I  courses  used  by  US   State  DepT    Programmed 

I  for   easy   learning,  42   languages   in   all.  Free 

!  catainn     Wnfo- 

SAT  self-study  course.  Hflp  your  high 
scho<-il  student  earn  top  scores  on  Scholastic 
Aptitude  Test.  Two  tutoring  cassettes  plus 
380-page  book,  $30  postpaid.  Money-back 
guarantee.  Audio-Forum,  Dept.  250,  Guil- 
ford, Conn.  06437. 

GOURMET 

Bahama  Islands  specialties.  Six  seafood  ad- 
ventures. S3.  D.  Ouellet,  7  du  Temple, 
Beauport,  Quebec,  Canada  GlE  4Z8. 


Be  a  soup  specialist.  Soup  book  is  deli- 
cious, nutritious,  homemade  ;cipes. 
Stocks,  consommes,  bisques,  chr,  and 
cream  soups.  $3.  Personal  Touch,  I  rr  H, 
1  Montview  Dr.,  Asheville,  N.C.    vji 

Mama's  pralines  and  other  Southn  des- 
serts. Unique  Christmas  gifts.  $3.25Conni- 
sueZaitchik,  Box  417,  Natick,  Mass}7l60. 

Delicious,  much-requested  wild  ce  rec- 
ipes. $3/SASE.  Brandvwine,  Be  -i055. 
Wilmington,  Del.  19807. 

LITERARY  SERVICES 

Novels  to  cookbooks.  Your  work  edcd.  cri- 
tiqued. Typing  or  typeset;  more.  E?rgreen 
Courier,  807  North  McLane,  Paysc.  Ariz. 
85541. 

We'll  publish  your  book.  Our  45  yirs  ex- 
perience will  help  you  toward  succe.  Send 
manuscript  or  outline  for  free  infcnation 
and  evaluation.  Rivercross  Pubshing, 
Dept.  HM,  127  E.  59th  St.,  Ne  York, 
N.Y.  10022. 

MERCHANDISE 

Sharp  VC-363  owners.  Maximize  ptabili- 
ty  of  your  VCR/VIDCAM  with  oudenim 
strap  tote.  Strong,  lightweight.  $)  ppd. 
Tot-ems,  Box  232,  Baker,  Ore.  978f 

VACATIONS 

Jamaican  waterfront  beach  house.  'r\  pri- 

'    '    cd  tennis  court,  round-ti-clock 

leets  you  at  Montego  Bayirport. 

:^4,^x\    \vk.   includes  everything. Dwner 

(202)  232-4010. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICI 

Write  away  your  blues.  Our  apprich  to 
emotional  and  psychological  problo-reso- 
lution  is  rooted  in  written  correspodence. 
Since  we  are  anonymous,  we  can  prode  the 
objective  advice  lacking  in  family,  iends, 
lovers,  etc.  Our  small  professional  taff  is 
qualified  to  tackle  even  your  most  itimate 
problems  and  strongly  believes  that/riting 
about  your  troubles  is  the  quickestvav  to 
purge  them.  We  are  ready  to  help.  Sid  $20 
to  J.  Cook,  1092  Natoma  St.,  San  -ancis- 
co,  Calif  94103. ___^ 

Ghostwriting,  editing,  research,  irexing. 

Twenty  years'  experience.  Professiorl  staff. 
Wordsmiths,  Box  5882-b,  Chicax  111. 
60680. 

Research  papers.  15,207  available;  11  aca- 
demic subjects.  Rush  $2  for  306-pa!  cata- 
logue. Custom  writing  also  avaable. 
Research,  11322  Idaho,  #206HB,  Is  An- 
geles, Calif  90025.  (212)  477-8226 


CLASSIFIED  RATES:  Minimum  ten  words.  Onetime,  SI. 85  per  word;  three  times,  $1.75  per  word;  six  times,  $1.65  per  word;  twelve  times,  $1. 50  p  word. 
Telephone  numbers  count  as  two  words,  as  do  box  numbers.  ZIP  codes  count  as  one  word.  CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY:  Minimum  one  inch.  One  time,  :  15  per 
column  inch;  three  times,  $110  per  column  inch;  six  times,  $105  per  column  inch;  twelve  times,  $90  per  column  inch.  The  closing  for  classified  co'  is  the 
first  of  the  month,  rwo  months  prior  to  issue  date.  Prepayment  is  required.  Make  checks  payable  to  Harper's  Magazine  and  send  to  Harper's  Classifd,  666 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10012.  Include  telephone  number  on  all  correspondence.   Address  inquiries  to  Kathleen  Quinn,  Classified  Advertising  Knager. 
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PUZZLE 


Title  Search 

B}'  E.  R.  Galli  and  Richard  Maltby  ]r. 

(with  acknowledgments  to  Casein  0/ Crossword) 


E. 


hghteen  of  the  clue  answers  must  be 
treated  in  the  same  way  before  entry  into  the 
diagram.  The  entries  are  not  arranged  symmet- 
rically and  do  not  overlap;  many  have  one  or 
more  unchecked  letters,  as  is  normal.  When 
the  diagram  is  completed,  its  title  will  be 
revealed. 

Among  the  clue  answers  are  four  proper 
names,  one  common  foreign  word,  a  common 
phrase  not  in  some  dictionaries,  and  less-than- 
common  words  at  23 A,  ID,  and  30D. 

The  solution  to  last  month's  puzzle  appears 
on  page  79. 


Across 

I.  Discotheque's  closed  early,  being  full  of  intense  excite- 
ment (4) 

4.  Associate  comic  place  with  tomfoolery  (10) 
11.  Like  the  ascetic  lite,  it's  heartlessly  regal  (8) 
13.  Much  admired,  man  left  after  marriage  vow  (4) 
15.  Attack  cheerless  rabble  from  the  East  (7) 

17.  Practice  in  a  harem?  It's  reckless  ploy,  and  scandalous 
(8) 

18.  One  enters  awful  brassy  old  Sin  City  (7) 

19.  Rev.  Spooner's  wed  dullard  as  acting  family  member  (9) 
21.  Mercury  comes  from  this.  .  .  can  brain  waves.'  (8) 

23.  What  knights'  tunics  are  called,  thanks  to  the  minstrels 
(7) 

24.  A  gale  stirred  up  food  for  fish  (5) 

25.  1  cry  with  one  not  quite  wealthy,  being  under  the  same 
pressure  (8) 

28.  Englishman  embracing  an  English  singer  (8) 

29.  Decorative  metalwork  native  to  Major  Moluccas  (6) 

31.  Crabs  ran  amok  in  garages  (8) 

32.  Carbide  almost  reorganized.  .  .  it's  poetic  (6) 

34.  Coming  before  end  of  relay,  ran,  with  one  miler,  quietly 
on  the  way  back  (11) 

35.  He's  no  secret  drinker  by  far,  drunkenly  swallowing  liter 
(6) 

36.  Insect  found  between  two  leaves  (4) 

37.  Settles  accounts,  as  Geneva's  in  an  uproar  (7) 

39.  Nymph  seen  in  commercial  for  teetotalers?  (5) 

40.  Extend  rests — time  is  most  attractive  (9) 
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Down 

1.  Old  pulpit  carried  by  steamboat  (4) 

2.  More  jumpy  when  it's  stickier  around  South  (7) 

3.  What's  bargained  for?  This  material,  possibly  (9) 

4.  Cast,  turned  inside  out,  works  (4) 

5.  Church  has  a  right  to  plan  (5) 

6.  Large  rodent  in  crown  upset  the  sheik's  place  (8) 

7.  I'm  going  up  to  look  at  small  Greek  island  (5) 

8.  Box  in  the  theater  with  record  energy  (4) 

9.  Main  places  for  ringing  changes!  (10) 

10.  French  palace  rarely  seen  in  its  entirety?  No  (6) 
12.  Milan  broad  cooked  Milanese,  e.g.  ...  (10) 
14.  ...  old  Italian  cooking  fat,  about  a  large  lump  (9) 
16.  Is  the  second  defensive  force  silly?  (5) 

20.  Device  to  hold  water  from  river  in  rare  lab  explosion 
(4,6) 

21.  Put  in  pen.  .  .dug  out,  losing  head  (6) 

22.  In  New  York,  male  resorted  to  wit  (6) 

25.  A  lot  of  dailies  brought  up  a  series  of  disastrous  events 
(5) 

26.  American-raised  \-ariety  of  apple  is  poisonous  plant  (5) 

27.  Want  to  put  Republican  in  a  hole  in  the  ground  (5) 

30.  Circle  pasture  with  olive  tree  for  the  botanist  (4) 

31.  Meal's  said  to  be  so  long  for  an  Italian  (4) 

33.  Cyberneticist  marginally  has  abnormal  growth  (4) 
35.  Brother,  bachelor  on  the  way  up  is  enough  to  make  one 

throw  up  (4) 
38.  Boat  often  towed. .  .except,  for  instance,  turning  (5) 


C^ontest  Rules:  Send  completed  diagram  with  name  and  address  to  "Title  Search,"  Harper's  Magazine,  666  Broadway.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
10012.  It  you  already  subscribe  to  Harper's  Magazine,  please  include  a  copy  of  your  latest  mailing  label.  Senders  of  the  first  three  correct 
solutions  opened  at  random  will  receive  one-year  subscriptions  to  Harper's  Magazine.  Winners'  names  will  be  printed  in  the  December 
issue.  Winners  of  the  .A.ugust  pu::le,  "Marginal  Observation,"  are  Robert  Hooke,  Pinchurst,  North  Carolina;  John  Burke,  New  York,  New 
York;  and  Gertrude  Hudson,  Riverside,  California. 
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Edward  l.  Koch     William  Burroughs    and  others 

A  NEW  LANGUAGE  FOR  THE  LEFT 

Translating  the  Conservative  Discourse 

By  Benjamin  Barber 

AIDS  AND  THE  QUESTION  OF  PRIVACY 

Examining  Roy  Cohn's  Medical  Records 

By  Dale  Van  Atta 
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on  TV's  Age  of  Irony 


Brazil.  What  life  V, 


Come  visit  a  country  where  each  day  is  spent  in  the  pursuit  of 
what  one  enjoys  most-whether  that  is  staying  out  until  dawn, 
or  waking  to  run  at  the  crack  of  dawn.  Come  visit  Brazil,  where 
life  IS  what  it  was  intended  to  be. 

A  SPECTACULAR  VACATION  AT  AN 
INCREDIBLE  PRICE 

A  one-week  stay  in  Brazil  can  cost  as  little  as  $771  to 
$959*  from  Miami.  That  includes  airfare,  hotel,  breakfasts, 
transfers,  and  sightseeing 

A  Brazilian  vacation  is  also  incredibly  easy  to  plan.  Be- 
tween PAN  AM  and  VARIG  there  are  36  flights  each  week  from 
New  York,  Los  Angeles,  or  Miami.  The  American  Express' 

•Higher  during  December  and  Carnival;  departure  taxes  not  included. 


Card  IS  the  ideal  way  to  pay  for  travel  arrangements  and  for  | 
virtually  all  your  purchases  while  in  Brazil.  The  Card  gives  I 
you  greater  spending  flexibility,  so  it's  the  perfect  travel  comJ 
panion.  Don't  leave  home  without  it.'  jj 

In  Brazil,  you'll  find  spectacular  bargains.  Aquamarines  \l 
are  mined  and  crafted  in  the  country.  Local  markets  are  fille 
with  magnificent  artworks  and  handicrafts.  And  elegant 
regional  cuisine  can  cost  as  little  as  a  casual  lunch  back  home 
THE  SPIRIT  OF  ENJOYMENT 

In  Rio,  each  day  is  filled  with  a  magical  mixture  of  exhiiar; 
tion  and  relaxation. 

The  city's  legendary  night  life  is  alive  year  round.  Dinner 
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BRAZILIAN 
TOURIST  BOARD 
EMBRATUR 


RmAm. 


s  intended  to  be. 


ins  sometime  after  nine.  Nightclubs  and  cafes  start  filling 
about  midnight.  The  last  sounds  of  music  fade  from  the 
ets  only  as  the  sun  rises  over  this  magnificent  city. 
During  the  day,  the  Brazilians  head  toward  Ipanema, 
tacabana,  and  Leblon.  At  these  renowned  beaches,  new 
idships  are  made.  Old  friends  chat  or  enjoy  playing  vol- 
)a\\.  Others  lie  back,  in  the  brilliant  sun.  The  single  rule  is 
:,  at  the  end  of  the  day,  one  must  have  enjoyed  it. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  ADVENTURE 

rravel  to  the  rest  of  Brazil  and  you'll  discover  an  intriguing, 
[astic  world.  Iguassu:  the  world's  widest  waterfalls,  which 
n  the  border  between  three  countries.  Sao  Paulo:  a 


bustling,  cosmopolitan  city,  and  the  economic  heart  of  the 
country.  And  Ouro  Preto:  a  perfectly  preserved  18th-century 
colonial  town  which  UNESCO  has  called  a  cultural  monu- 
ment for  all  mankind. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  FRIENDSHIP 

Come  visit  Brazil.  It  is  a  country  of  excitement  and  adven- 
ture. A  country  whose  people  surround  you  with  exceptional 
warmth.  Brazilians  understand  what  is  best  in  life.  And  every 
day  they  share  this  treasure  with  the  people  they  meet. 

For  more  details  on  a  vacation  to  Brazil,  call  your  travel 
agent.  Or  call  Embratur,  the  Brazilian  Tourist  Board,  at 
1-800-833-3111  for  brochures  and  information. 
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While  most  people  tolerate 
the  status  quo,  some  make 
their  own  alterations. 

Heres  to  rare  character. 


We  blend  36  malt  whiskies,  fine  grqih  whiskies,  and  two^((|Ps  of  traSilion^to  one  great  Scotch. 
To  send  a  gift  of  JcB  aoywliere  in  the  U.S.,  call  1-800-238-4373.  Void  where  prohibited. 
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The  Abortion  Debate: 
About  Whose  Rights? 

As  a  participant  in  your  forum  on 
alx)rtion  ["Is  Abortion  the  Issue?" 
Harper's  Magazine,  July],  I  understood 
that  you  might  editorialize  when  you 
published  it.  But  I  question  the  ma- 
nipulation of  literary  excerpts  to  set  a 
frame  which  biases  the  whole  discus- 
sion against  abortion.  To  quote  W.  H. 
Auden,  speaking  about  the  Spanish 
Civil  War,  to  characterize  the  abor- 
tion-is-murder  propaganda  borders  on 
the  dishonest.  The  use  of  an  excerpt 
from  Hemingway's  "Hills  Like  White 
Elephants"  sets  out  historical  implica- 
tions which  are  just  plain  inaccurate. 
In  the  story  an  irresponsible  and  cal- 
Icnv  man  pressures  a  woman  for  whom 
he  has  little  regard  into  having  an 
abortion;  she,  having  little  self-es- 
teem, agrees  to  "do  anything"  for  him. 
Historically,  abortions  have  been  pri- 
marily women's  decisions,  steps  to- 
ward greater  self-esteem  and  auton- 
omy, whether  in  limiting  family  size  or 
in  refusing  to  accept  po\'erty  or  to  give 
up  aspirations  for  work  and  education. 
Plenty  of  women  have  rejected  abor- 
tions for  their  oun  reasons.  That 
Hemingway  could  not  conceive  of 
wt)men  as  autonomous  is  no  reason  for 
Harper's  to  use  that  conception  to 
frame  the  discussiim. 

Linda  Gordon 
University  of  Wisconsin 
Madison,  Wis. 

As  1  go  about  America,  speaking  to 
diverse  groups,   I  encounter  many 

Harper's  Magazine  u'elcomes  Letters  to  the 
Editor.  Short  letters  are  more  likely  to  he  pub- 
lished, and  all  letters  are  subject  to  editing. 
Letters  must  be  typed  double-spaced;  volume 
precludes  individiuil  acknowledgment. 


women  who  manifest  a  smoldering 
hostility  toward  men,  children,  fam- 
ily, and  even  their  country.  They  are, 
I  believe,  among  the  10  million  wom- 
en who  have  had  abortions.  The 
knowledge  that  a  moment  of  intimacy 
resulted  in  life  and  then  death  haunts 
them,  in  the  same  way  that  it's  so  hard 
to  erase  the  memory  of  a  rape. 

It's  time  we  recognize  that  abortion 
is  not  liberation  for  women,  but  ex- 
ploitation. The  sexual  revolution 
mandated  that  women  must  partici- 
pate in  free  sex  just  like  men.  But  for 
women,  sex  isn't  free.  They  live  for- 
ever with  the  knowledge  oi  the  high 
price  they  paid. 

The  principal  beneficiaries  of  the 
legal  and  social  acceptance  of  abor- 
tion are  the  commercial  profiteers  of 
the  promiscuous  lifestyle.  It's  time  for 
women  to  stop  being  pawns  in  their 
games  and  to  demand  that  the  price  of 
sex  be  love  and  life. 

Phyllis  Schlafly 
Alton.  111. 


There  is  little  doubt  that  abortion 
will  remain  a  controversial  issue.  The 
participants  in  your  forum  rendered: a 
clear  picture  c^f  the  inevitability  of  the 
continuing  debate. 

Most  Americans  recognize  the  in- 
herently private  nature  of  the  abor- 
tion decision,  and  they  trust  women 
to  make  their  own  decisions  about  un- 
wanted pregnancies.  Some  Ameri- 
cans, though,  value  fetuses  over  wom- 
en and  believe  the  sanctity  of  unborn 
life  overshadows  the  needs  anci  the 
rights  of  those  already  born.  So  abso- 
lute are  they  in  their  convictions,  they 
would  criminalize  abortion  once 
again.  Never  mind  that  reason  and 
compassion  dictate  otherwise.  Never 
mind  that  women  would  again  risk  hu- 
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miliation,  mutilation,  and  death  in 
back-alley  crimes.  Never  miiid  that 
.the  anti-chnice  forces  have  lost  their 
battles  time  and  again,  in  the  courts, 
in  the  Congress,  and  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  American  people. 

While  it  is  not  likely  that  these  ex- 
tremists will  give  up  their  tight,  they 
Can  show  more  productive  proot  ot 
their  concern  for  life  by  working  to 
help  prevent  the  need  for  abortion. 
This  is  one  common  grtuind  t)n  which 
both  sides  ot  the  debate  can  meet. 

Preventing  abortion  depends  on 
preventing  unintended  pregnancies, 
and  there  are  reasonable  means  to 
achieve  that  goal — increased  access 
to  sex  education  and  to  safe  and  effec- 
tive methods  of  ccmtraception. 

Abortion  really  isn't  the  issue.  Re- 
spect tor  life  is.  And  respect  for  life  be- 
gins with  respect  tor  the  health,  the 
needs,  and  the  fundamental  rights  of 
women. 

l-a-^e  Watdeton 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Faye  Watdeton  is  president  of  the  Planned 
Parenthood  Federation  of  America. 


The  symposium  on  abortion  pro- 
vides a  depressing  insight  into  why  the 
debate  remains  deadlocked.  The  ad- 
vt)cates  of  the  pro-choice  position 
(Linda  Gordon  and  Ellen  Willis) 
characterize  the  issue  as  political: 
abortion  is  tied  to  the  issue  of  female 
equality.  The  advocates  of  the  pro-life 
position  (Sidney  Callahan  and  Ellen 
Wilson  Fielding)  see  the  issue  as  ethi- 
cal. Clearly,  the  pro-life  people  and 
the  pro-choice  people  are  not  address- 
ing the  same  issue,  or  even  talking 
about  the  same  thing. 

So  long  as  there  is  a  deadlock,  ev- 
erybody loses:  pro-life,  pro-choice, 
middle-of-the-road.  But  those  who 
sympathize  with  the  pro-choice  view 
lose  the  most.  If  advocates  of  this  posi- 
tion are  to  make  any  headway,  they 
will  have  to  do  more  to  address  the 
ethical  issues.  They  will  have  to  chal- 
lenge the  pro-life  position  on  the  mor- 
al status  of  the  fetus,  not  just  reject  it. 
And  they  will  have  to  devote  some  en- 
ergy to  articulating  and  defending 
ethical  foundations  that  would  sup- 
port the  sort  of  egalitarian,  pro-choice 
political  framework  they  endorse. 
This  means  delving  into  some  of  the 
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"abstract  ethical  arguments"  that  they 
dismiss  out  of  hand.  The  alternative  is 
obvious:  a  continuation  of  the  sort  of 
stonewalling,  stalemating  "dialogue" 
exemplified  bv  the  symposium. 

Kanc-s  Dmis 
Boulder,  Colo. 

The  Semantics  of  Terrorism 

Three  cheers  tor  Christopher  Hit- 
chens's  article  on  "terrorism"  ["Wan- 
ton Acts  of  Usage,"  Harper's  Maga- 
zme,  September].  1  have  long  since 
torbidden  my  English  students  to  use 
this  word  in  class,  because,  as  the 
FDA  once  said  of  marijuana,  it  has 
"no  legitimate  use."  However,  I  be- 
lieve "terrorism"  started  out  as  a  syn- 
onym for  "guerrilla  warfare,"  and  was 
originally  frowned  on  by  "respectable" 
nations  and  international  organiza- 
tions in  the  same  way  poaching  is  de- 
plored by  licensed  hunters  and  forni- 
cation by  proper  married  people. 

For  that  reason,  the  concept  of 
"state-sponsored  terrorism"  is  even 
more  vacuous  than  Hitchens  de- 
scribes. It  is  in  fact  an  oxymoron, 
which  makes  the  current  vogue  of  the 
phrase  especially  interesting.  A  bla- 
tant example  is  the  demolition  of  a 
Greenpeace  ship  in  a  New  Zealand 
harbor  by  French  agents  last  year. 
Back  when  political  discourse  was  less 
mushy,  that  would  have  been  called 
an  "act  of  war"  by  France,  against 
New  Zealand,  where  the  act  occurred, 
and  Portugal,  where  the  man  killed  in 
the  incident  was  a  citizen. 

However,  nations  like  France  don't 
commit,  or  get  accused  of,  "acts  of 
war"  anymore.  That  would  come  too 
close  to  setting  off  the  Big  War.  Wp 
need  some  other  way  to  describe  par- 
ticularly outrageous  international  in- 
cidents, so  we  have  invented  an  oxy- 
moronic  null-phrase  and  with  it  are 
trying  to  arouse  the  same  outraged  re- 
sponse as  the  real  thing  would  have 
touched  off  in  Teddy  Roosevelt's  day. 
President  Reagan's  revival  of  gunboat 
diplomacv  in  Grenada  and  Libya,  also 
in  the  name  of  countering  "state- 
sponsored  terrorism,"  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  this  approach.  The  at- 
tempt to  turn  back  the  clock  to  a 
simpler,  prenuclear  era  is  understand- 
able, even  laudable,  but  it  is  unlikely 


to  succeed  if  it  has  to  depend  on  such 
transparent  linguistic  absurdities. 

Marian  H.  Neiuiel 
Chicago,  111. 

In  his  essay  on  five  books  about  ter- 
rorism, Christopher  Hitchens  criti- 
cizes the  authors  by  attacking  their 
subject — or,  more  precisely,  the  name 
ot  their  subject.  He  calls  the  word  ter- 
rorism "a  word  with  no  meaning  and 
no  definition,"  "brainless  propagan- 
da." 

Ot  all  the  difficult  and  important  is- 
sues surrounding  this  subject,  here  at 
last  is  one  that  can  be  settled  and  done 
with.  The  word  can  be  defined,  easily 
and  by  any  reasonable  amateur  (1 
share  Hitchens's  impatience  with  the 
definitions  offered  by  the  professional 
academics  he  reviews).  What  could  be 
wrong  with  the  following  definition? 

Terrorism:  The  premeditated  and  repeated 
use  of  violence  in  the  service  of  some 
cause,  directed  against  people  who  are  not 
aware  ot  playing  any  role  in  that  cause,  and 
therefore  have  no  way  of  expecting  that 
they  are  to  be  under  attack,  and  no  way  of 
planning  a  defense. 

This  is  a  slightly  restrictive  defini- 
tion, but  it  certainly  delineates  most 
of  what  an  ordinary,  reasonable  per- 
son means  by  terrorism.  This  defini- 
tion took  me  about  two  and  a  half 
mmutes  to  formulate,  according  to  my 
watch.  Probably,  a  wiser  head  after 
longer  study  could  find  a  better  one. 
The  suggestion  that  the  thing  is  unde- 
tinable  is  pedantic  nonsense. 

Nor  IS  there  any  "conservative 
freight"  about  the  word.  The  South 
African  police  might  not  qualify  as 
terrorists  under  my  definition  (they 
generally  direct  their  brutality  against 
demonstrators  and  opposition  leaders 
who  should  reasonably  expect  to  be 
under  attack,  even  though  the  attack 
is  unjust).  But  the  contras  certainly  fit 
my  definition,  as  do  the  Chilean  secu- 
rity forces. 

The  Mafia  does  not;  neither  do 
gang  wars.  In  these  cases,  the  crime 
obeys  simple  laws  of  cause  and  effect. 
Some  rival  offends  your  honor,  so  you 
kill  him.  It's  beastly,  but  it  settles  a 
grievance  of  which  both  parties  are 
aware.  The  threat  does  not  spread  to 
the  broader  community  of  people  who 
Continued  on  page  74 
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The  world  can  ill  spare  any  vice  which  has 
obtained  long  and  large  among  civilized 
people.  Such  a  vice  must  have  some  good 
along  with  its  deformities. 

— Samuel  Butler 


A. 


.s  every  schoolchild  learns  be- 
fore he  or  she  reaches  the  age  of  ten, 
America  is  always  and  forever  inno- 
cent. Foreigners  commit  crimes 
against  humanity.  Americans  make 
well-intentioned  mistakes.  Foreigners 
incite  wars,  embrace  communism, 
sponsor  terrorists,  and  smuggle  co- 
caine into  Connecticut.  Americans 
cleanse  the  world  of  its  impurities. 

True,  a  few  hundred  thousand  peas- 
ants might  come  to  grief  in  Southeast 
Asia  because  of  an  American  mistake. 
True,  American  corporations  en- 
hance the  yields  of  their  industry  with 
their  talent  for  price-fixing,  theft, 
loan-sharking,  and  fraud.  But  their 
crimes,  being  American,  can  be  un- 
derstood as  temporary  breakdt:)wns  in 
the  otherwise  flawless  machinery  of 
the  American  soul.  The  fault  is  never 
one  of  character  or  motive.  Ameri- 
cans receive  their  virtue  from  heaven, 
as  part  of  their  inheritance  and  a  proof 
of  their  natural  aptitude  for  goodness. 

The  illusion  of  grace  is  even  more 
expensive  to  maintain  than  the  na- 
tion's $60-billion-a-year  drug  habit. 
Devoted  to  the  ceaseless  rituals  of  pu- 
rification, the  nation  spends  as  much 
on  soap  and  cosmetics  as  it  does  on 
nuclear  weapons,  the  obje^  r  o(  both 
expenditures  being  the  proi  cticm  of 
the  American  self  against  con  Mnina- 
tion  by  foreign  substances. 

Even    the    meanest   of  AmencTii 
politicians  has  no  choice  but  tc^  be- 
come a  social  hygienist.  President  and 


Mrs.  Reagan,  of  course,  set  the  stand- 
ard of  virtuoso  performance,  and  on 
September  14  they  appeared  in  con- 
cert on  television  to  announce  "a  na- 
tional crusade"  against  the  use  of 
drugs.  The  President  said,  "Let  us  not 
forget  who  we  are.  Drug  abuse  is  a  re- 
pudiation of  everything  America  is." 
Mrs.  Reagan,  with  whom  the  Presi- 
dent was  holding  hands,  said,  "There 
is  no  moral  middle  ground." 

If  their  concern  hadn't  been  so  unc- 
tuous, and  their  voices  not  quite  so 
sweet,  their  announcement  might 
have  seemed  less  like  the  scattering  of 
incense  and  the  tinkling  of  tiny  bells. 

The  worry  about  drugs  provides  a 
ceremonial  entertainment  for  politi- 
cians anxious  to  distract  attention 
from  their  habitual  cowardice  and  in- 
competence, and  during  the  summer 
and  early  autumn  all  the  instruments 
ot  the  media  resounded  with  the  noise 
ot  pious  incantation.  Congress  hur- 
riedly took  up  a  bill  meant  to  add  an- 
other $1.5  billion  to  the  $2  billion  al- 
ready assigned  to  the  labor  of  purifi- 
cation. In  New  York  Mayor  Koch 
asked  for  troops  to  defend  the  city's 
perimeters.  Elsewhere  in  the  country 
the  voices  of  civic  sanitation,  heeding 
Mrs.  Reagan's  call  to  "create  an  out- 
spoken intolerance  for  drug  use,"  rec- 
ommended shooting  suspected  drug 
dealers  on  sight.  An  eleven-year-old 
girl  in  Los  Angeles  reported  her  par- 
ents to  the  police  when  she  found  a 
marijuana  plant  in  her  own  garden.  A 
prominent  edittu  in  the  headquarters 
tent  of  the  New  York  Times  was  heard 
to  remark  that  it  might  not  be  a  bad 
idea  if  somebody's  Christian  air  force 
bombed  the  coca  plantations  in  Co- 
lombia. 

In    the    midst   of  the    singing   of 


psalms,  nobody  had  the  bad  manners 
to  ask  why  it  is  that  Americans  have 
become  so  fond  of  drugs.  Nor  did  any- 
body embarrass  the  choir  by  pointing 
out  that  (a)  the  attempt  to  suppress 
the  use  of  drugs  is  as  futile  as  the  wish 
to  teach  cooking  to  an  ape,  and  that 
(b)  the  government — whether  mu- 
nicipal, state,  or  federal — has  little 
intention  of  reducing  the  crime  im- 
plicit in  the  drug  traffic. 

The  simplest  arithmetic  demon- 
strates the  lack  of  honest  intent.  New 
York  City  currently  assigns  eight 
judges  to  hear  20,000  narcotics  cases 
a  year  (which  means  roughly  19,200 
cases  become  matters  for  plea  bar- 
gain), and  the  average  length  of  time 
spent  in  jail  as  a  result  of  a  drug  arrest 
amounts  to  seven  days.  The  city  obvi- 
ously hasn't  got  the  money  to  hire 
enough  judges,  deploy  enough  police 
spies,  build  enough  jails.  The  same 
arithmetic  pertains  everywhere  else  in 
the  country.  If  Congress  or  the  Rea- 
gans  mean  what  they  say,  they  would 
be  obliged  to  amass  a  defense  fund  on 
the  order  c^f  $50  to  $70  billion  a  year; 
almost  all  of  it  directed  toward  educa- 
tion. But  they  don't  mean  what  they, 
say,  and  almost  everybody  familiar 
with  the  catalogue  ot  human  desire 
knows  they  don't  mean  what  they  say. 
Every  district  attorney  understands 
that  the  laws  cannot  be  enforced;  so 
does  every  judge,  detective,  addict, 
literary  agent,  and  brothel-keeper. 
Marijuana  is  now  one  of  America's 
principal  cash  crops,  comparable  to 
com  or  wheat  or  soybeans.  (Pursued 
to  its  logical  end,  the  Realpolitik  sug- 
gested by  the  gentleman  at  the  New 
York  Times  would  entail  the  bombing 
of  California.)  The  number  of  people 
addicted  to  drugs  of  all  descriptions 
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possibly  reflects  the  prevalence  of  fear 
and  unhappiness  at  all  ranks  oi  Ameri- 
can society,  but  the  statistics  testify 
just  as  eloquently  to  the  common 
pleasures  ot  the  senses.  The  makinjj  of 
vindictive  laws  merely  inflates  the 
price  ot  drugs  and  increases  the  profit 
marf^ins  in  the  smuggling  trades. 

The  faith  in  the  miracle  ot  aimless 
force  bears  comparison  to  the  Ameri- 
can policy  in  Vietnam.  The  com- 
manders ot  our  air  torce  knew  as  early 
as  1966  that  their  program  of  heavy 
bombing  had  failed  to  transform  the 
North  Vietnamese  into  submissive 
and  enthusiastic  subscribers  to  Time. 
Rather  than  admit  their  failure,  the 
commanders  ordered  more  and  heavi- 
er bombing.  Similarly,  the  managers 
ot  the  President's  crusade  against 
drugs,  well  aware  that  they'll  never 
reach  Jerusalem,  doggedly  order  more 
laws,  more  urine  tests,  more  arrests. 

The  art  of  social  hygiene  accounts 
for  most  of  what  passes  for  American 
literature  and  education,  but  the  ob- 
sessiveness  of  the  scrubbing  procedure 
makes  itself  most  visible  in  the  arenas 
of  big-time  sports.  The  American 
public  chooses  to  look  upon  its  games 
as  religious  festivals,  and  the  rituals  of 
purification  that  attend  any  athlete's 
fall  from  heaven  surpass  in  their  pomp 
and  solemnity  the  comparable  acts  of 
contrition  imposed  on  lapsed  finan- 
ciers or  politicians. 

Unlike  any  other  business  in  the 
United  States,  sports  must  preserve  an 
illusion  of  perfect  innocence.  The 
mounting  of  this  illusion  defines  the 
purpose  and  accounts  for  the  immense 
wealth  of  American  sports.  It  is  the 
ceremony  of  innocence  that  the  fans 
pay  to  see — not  the  game  or  the 
match  but  the  ritual  portrayal  of  a 
world  in  which  time  stops,  in  which 
everybody  present  can  recover  the 
blameless  expectations  of  a  child, 
where  the  best  man  always  wins,  and 
the  forces  of  light  always  triumph  over 
the  powers  of  darkness. 

The  playing  field  is  the  holiest  of 
American  places,  more  sacred  than 
the  stock  exchange,  more  blessed 
than  the  Lincoln  Memorial  or  the 
vaults  at  Fort  Knox.  The  diamond  and 
the  gridiron — and,  to  a  lesser  degree, 
the  court,  the  rink,  and  the  track — 
embody  the  American  dream  of  Eden. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  left-field 


wall  the  agents  of  death  and  time  go 
about  the  dismal  work  ot  the  world's 
corruption.  Wars  come  and  go;  the 
family  business  fails  and  somebody's 
boyfriend  wrecks  the  car;  widows  and 
orphans  fall  prey  to  lying  insurance 
salesmen;  banks  foreclose  on  farm 
mortgages;  children  die  of  bone  can- 
cer. But  inside  the  park  the  world  is  as 
it  was  at  the  beginning.  The  grass  is  as 
green  as  it  was  in  everybody's  lost 
childhood;  nobody  grows  old,  and  if 
only  the  game  could  last  another  three 
innings,  or  maybe  forever,  nobody 
would  ever  die. 

If  either  the  government  or  the  so- 
ciety were  serious  in  the  desire  to  re- 
duce the  crime  and  human  suffering 
supported  by  the  drug  trades,  Con- 
gress could  transform  narcotics  into 
substances  as  legal  as  alcohol,  pornog- 
raphy, or  tobacco.  Deprived  of  its  ro- 
mance as  well  as  of  its  profit,  the  drug 
business  might  follow  the  automobile 
business  into  bankruptcy. 

But  the  Reagan  Administration, 
like  the  vast  majority  of  the  American 
people,  prefers  the  purity  of  its  illu- 
sions. The  society  chooses  to  believe 
that  the  world's  evil  doesn't  reside  in 
men  but  exists,  like  the  air,  in  the 
space  between  them.  The  Pentagon 
has  so  refined  the  use  of  euphemism 
that  it  now  defines  war  as  "violence 
processing."  After  the  American  de- 
feat in  Vietnam,  Arthur  M.  Schle- 
singer,  obligingly  washing  the  sheets 
of  the  American  conscience,  pro- 
nounced the  war  "a  tragedy  without 
villains." 

To  the  extent  that  drug  addiction 
can  be  defined  as  a  foreign  conspir- 
acy— a  consequence  not  of  the  an- 
cient human  predicament  but  of  new 
export  strategies  in  Bolivia — Ameri- 
cans can  take  comfort  in  their  righ- 
teousness. Like  the  late  Howard 
Hughes  hiding  under  gauze  on  the  roof 
of  a  Las  Vegas  hotel  from  the  armies  of 
invading  bacteria  (a.k.a.  Bolivians, 
communists,  cigarette  smoke,  the 
AIDS  virus,  etc.),  the  innocent  nation 
invariably  discovers  itself  betrayed — 
by  events,  by  its  doctors  or  servants, 
by  radioactive  clouds  or  a  collision  of 
oil  tankers  off  the  coast  of  Peru,  by  ter- 
rorists and  travel  agents  and  the  un- 
seen trolls  manipulating  the  levers  of 
history. 

Together  with  his  most  ardent  ad- 


mirers. President  Reagan  has  no  wish 
to  see,  much  less  govern,  an  America 
that  doesn't  conform  to  the  pictures 
on  the  postcards.  The  failure  of  his 
imagination  corresponds  to  the  public 
wish  to  know  as  little  as  possible  about 
the  infinite  variety  of  human  expres- 
sion and  desire.  Nor  does  the  public 
wish  to  be  reminded  of  an  America  in 
which  illiterate  children  commit  mur- 
der for  the  price  of  a  secondhand  ra- 
dio; in  which,  contrary  to  the  public- 
ity appearing  in  Fortune  and  Vanity 
Fair,  most  business  ventures  end  in 
debt  or  failure;  in  which  hospitals  re- 
semble prisons  and  the  prisons  have 
become  as  crowded  as  resort  hotels — a 
nation  inhabited  not  by  the  smiling 
faces  seen  on  the  postcards  but  by 
people  so  frightened  or  intimidated 
that  they  have  no  choice  but  to  sell, 
in  a  falling  market,  what  little  remains 
to  them  of  their  self-respect,  and  who, 
to  their  sorrow,  all  too  easily  find  a 
buyer  in  a  police  official,  a  corpora- 
tion, or  a  pimp.  It  is  their  grief  and 
dejection  of  spirit  that  changes  them 
into  statistics  or  commodities,  not 
their  country  of  origin,  the  books  they 
read,  or  their  failure  to  take  regular 
baths.  ■ 

Beginning  with  the  current  issue. 
Harper's  Magazine  will  publish  a  series 
of  essays  in  praise  ot  contemporary 
writing.  So  many  books  appear  during 
any  given  year  (upwards  of  50,000,  by 
the  last  reliable  count)  that  the  critics 
regularly  employed  to  take  notice  of 
their  arrival  cannot  keep  up  with  the 
traffic  in  words.  All  too  often  they 
have  no  choice  but  to  review  books  for 
extraneous  reasons — because  the  sub- 
ject is  topical  or  the  author  famous  or 
the  editor  seized  with  the  fever  of  a  po- 
litical theory. 

On  the  assumption  that  quite  a  few 
very  good  books  get  lost  in  transit. 
Harper's  Magazine  has  asked  critics  of 
various  kinds  and  descriptions  to 
write,  at  some  length  and  after  due  re- 
flection, about  one  or  more  books 
published  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years  in  which  they  found  particular 
merit.  Their  essays  will  appear  from 
time  to  time  under  the  rubric  "Re- 
view" (see  page  69) ,  and  with  any  luck 
they  will  rescue  a  fair  number  of  au- 
thors and  texts  from  the  shelves  of 
oblivion. 
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Economy  designed  in  from  the  beginning.  Removing  an  engine  on  most 
jet  fighters  takes  at  least  three  hours.  The  F/A-18  was  designed 

differently,  so  it  takes  only  21  minutes.  And  that  saves 
the  Navy  and  Marines  m  ill  ions  of  maintenance  dollars  each  year 


NORTHROP 


Making  advanced  technology'  work 
Northrop  Corporation  principal  subcontractor,  fvlcDonnell  Douglas  prime  contractor  for  ttie  F/A— 18A. 
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Average  annual  percentage  change,  since  1978,  in  the  productivity  of  American  hkie-collar  workers  :  +  3.4 

In  the  productivity  of  American  white-collar  workers  I  —  .3 

Percentage  of  goods  imported  by  Japan  that  are  finished  products  I  31 

Percentage  of  goods  imported  by  the  United  States  that  are  I  68 

Percentage  of  U.S.  foreign  aid  in  1980  that  consisted  of  military  assistance  I  25 

In  1986  :  40 

Attacks  made  on  the  United  States  in  speeches  at  the  1980  conference  of  non-aligned  nations,  in  Havana  :  14 

Number  made  at  the  1986  conference,  in  Harare,  Zimbabwe  I  66 

Number  of  college  courses  on  the  Vietnam  War  offered  in  1980  :  58 

Today  :  157 

Number  of  students  who  dropped  out  of  public  high  schools  in  Boston  in  1985  :  3,498 

Number  of  students  who  graduated  I  2,978 

Percentage  of  Chicago  public  school  teachers  who  send  their  children  to  private  or  part)chial  schools  I  38 

Percentage  of  Americans  who  don't  know  how  long  a  meter  is  I  66 

Who  don't  know  who  William  Rehnquist  is  I  71 

Percentage  of  the  $2. 1  billion  federal  antidrug  budget  that  goes  to  law  enforcement  t  69 

That  goes  to  educational  programs  I  1 

Gallons  of  urine  analyzed  in  the  United  States  last  year  for  evidence  of  illegal  drug  use  :  1, 190 

Percentage  of  lowans  whose  drinking  water  contains  traces  of  one  or  more  pesticides  I  27 

Percentage  of  nursing  mothers  in  the  United  States  whose  milk  contains  traces  of  PCBs  I  87 

Amount  The  Triumph  of  Beauty,  a  portrait  of  Imelda  Marcos,  brought  at  auction  in  August  I  $27,500 

Percentage  increase,  since  1975,  in  the  number  of  prime-time  TV  characters  who  are  women  over  50  I  500 

Chances  that  a  working  American  has  worked  at  a  McDonald's  :  1  in  15 

Number  of  free-range  turkeys  sold  last  November  by  Lobel's  butcher  shop  in  Manhattan  :  700 

Rank  of  tofu,  liver,  and  yogurt  among  the  foods  Americans  say  they  hate  most  J  1,  2,  3 

Portion  of  ice  cream  sold  in  1976  that  was  vanilla  Z  111 

Today  :  1/3 

Number  of  Americans  who  have  not  been  to  a  dentist  in  over  a  year  :  122,000,000 

Percentage  of  doctors  who  smoke  !  1 7 

Number  of  health  professionals  in  Chile  who  specialize  in  treating  victims  ot  torture  :  50 

Average  number  of  South  Africans  detained  every  hour  since  the  government  declared  a  state  oi  emergency  :  8 

Number  of  Catholic  churches  under  construction  in  Poland  :  1,000 

Rank  of  Mass,  bingo,  and  religious  education  among  the  most  popular  activities  at  U.S.  Catholic  churches  :  1,2,3 

Average  amount  wagered,  per  capita,  in  state  lotteries  in  1985  I  $92.61 

Rank  of  Mississippi,  among  all  states,  in  the  number  of  professional  football  players  produced  per  capita  :  1 

Height  of  basketball  player  Manure  Bol  :  7'6y4" 

Diameter  of  the  Wheel  of  Fortune  :  8 '6" 

Percentage  of  Americans  who  say  the  wheel  is  the  greatest  invention  ot  all  time  :  1 1 

Percentage  who  say  the  automobile  is  S  10 

Figures  cited  are  the  latest  available  as  of  September  1986.  Sources  are  listed  or\  page  75. 
"Harper's  Index"  is  a  registered  trademark. 
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At  GM,  we  think  of  computers  in  human  terms.  Because  today,  we  have 
begun  to  program  human  knowiedge-and  logic-into  a  computer.  It's  called  arti- 
ficialintelligence.  #f 

So,  even  when  an  engine  expert  retires  from  GM,  his  mind  can  still  work  for 
you.  His  lifetime  of  experience  can  go  into  a  computer.  The  computer  can  then 
dispense  this  invaluable  knowledge  not  only  to  GM  engineers,  but  to  your  mechan 
ic,  too.  That  way  he'll  be  able  to  use  this  computer  to  help  him  service  your  car. 
,  With  artificial  intelligence,  a  lifetime  of  experience  can  now  last  a  hundred 
lifetimes.  Because  at  GM.  our  quest  for  knowledge  never  tires. 
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READINGS 


(Speech) 

THE  MILITARY: 

A  LOOSE  CANNON? 


From  "The  Military  Power:  Tension  as  a  Servant; 
Arms  Control  as  an  Illusion, "  a  speech  delivered  by 
John  Kenneth  Galbraith  earlier  this  year  at  a  con- 
vention of  the  International  Physicians  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Nuclear  War,  in  Cologne,  West 
Germany. 


1 


here  comes  a  time  in  the  troubled  course  of 
human  affairs  when  we  must  step  back  and  ex- 
amine the  fundamental  concepts  by  which  our 
public  attitudes  and  policies  are  guided.  This,  I 
am  persuaded,  is  now  needed  as  regards  the 
weapons  race.  In  particular,  and  urgently,  we 
must  recognize  that  military  power  has  become 
an  independent  force  on  both  sides  of  the  super- 
power relationship. 

There  is  now  a  dynamic  that  serves  the  inter- 
ests of  the  military  in  each  of  the  two  great  pow- 
ers— each  takes  actions  that  produce  responding 
actions  in  the  other.  One  country's  military 
must  do  something  because  it  is  what  the  other's 
military  is  doing,  or  intends  to  do.  Thus  each 
military  power  builds  on  the  other.  And  so  on  to 
the  eventual  catastrophe. 

In  the  United  States,  the  first  source  of  the 
military's  power  is  the  belief  that  all  government 
instruments  are  subject  to  the  democratic  pro- 
cess. This  belief  is  strong  in  our  rhetoric;  it  is 
what  our  children  are  still  taught  in  school.  But 
it  is,  in  fact,  something  that  no  fully  informed 
citizen  can  believe.  The  modem  military  estab- 
lishment extensively  controls  the  democratic 
process.  In  the  organization  it  possesses,  the 
money  it  deploys,  the  captive  politicians  it  com- 
mands, the  scientific  community  it  subsidizes, 
the  military  has  become  a  force  in  its  own  right. 
It  employs  4-5  million  people  and  last  year  gen- 
erated over  $146  billion  in  business  for  private 
enterprise.  The  military  now  has  in  its  embrace 


the  civilian  authority  to  which  legally  and  con- 
stitutionally it  is  presumed  to  be  subject. 

I  do  not  speak  with  equal  authority  of  the 
military  power  in  the  Soviet  Union.  There  it 
will  be  said  with  no  slight  emphasis — just  as  we 
say  it  in  the  United  States — that  the  military  is 
fully  subject  to  the  larger  authority  of  the  state. 
Alas,  no  great  organization  is  ever  without  pow- 
er; it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  bureaucracy  to  sub- 
mit passively  to  external  control  or  fail  to  assert 
its  claims  on  society. 

The  rise  and  awesome  triumph  of  this  military 
power  have  profoundly  altered  our  society.  The 
most  significant  effect  arises  from  the  need  of 
any  military  power  for  an  enemy — a  plausible 
enemy.  In  the  absence  of  such,  a  military's  influ- 
ence and,  more  pertinently,  its  financial  support 
are  gravely  at  risk. 

The  United  States  in  the  last  century  and 
again  in  the  years  between  the  world  wars  had 
no  plausible  military  adversary.  As  a  result,  the 
American  military  establishment  had  negligible 
power  and  resources — our  army  in  that  period 
was  on  a  par  with  that  of  Portugal.  This  condi- 
tion has  been  remedied.  In  recent  years  enemies 
have  been  manifestly  more  available — or  have 
been  made  so.  China,  until  it  was  promoted  to 
its  current  role  as  an  honorary  bastion  of  free  en- 
terprise, for  a  time  so  served:  the  atomic  yellow 
peril.  North  Vietnam,  Cuba,  and  Nicaragua 
have  functioned  as  enemies.  We  also  have 
Colonel  Qaddafi.  But  overwhelmingly  and  du- 
rably, the  plausible  enemy  has  been  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  indispensable  to  the 
military  power  in  the  United  States.  Tension  in 
our  relations  with  the  Russians  directly  and 
overtly  serves  that  power,  and  any  relaxation  of 
tension  would  diminish  the  resources  it  com- 
mands. Military  appropriations  were  once  made 
in  response  to  external  threat.  But  let  us  not 
now  be  in  doubt:  action  and  response  have 
been  reversed.  External  threat  is  now  in  the  ser- 
vice of  military  appropriations  and  weapons 
development. 
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You  are  a  true 
hero  of  the  Soviet 
to  volunteer  for 
another  tour  of 
duty  here  in 
Afghanistan, 
Private.  Where 
are  you  from? 


Chernobyl,  sir. 
/ 


Fnm  the }une-]uly  issue  o/ Voices  of  Solidarity,  a  digest  of  articles  from  Poland,  published  in  London. 


A  second  circumstance,  one  we  must  note, 
derives  from  the  military's  need  to  contend  with 
the  main  threat  to  its  power  in  our  time:  the 
deep,  even  urgent,  pubhc  fear  that  modem  nu- 
clear weaponry,  by  its  nature,  arouses.  In  all 
countries,  and  not  least  in  the  United  States, 
there  is  strong  resistance  to  the  idea  of  nuclear 
euthanasia.  So  just  as  the  military  power  must 
have  a  plausible  enemy,  so  also  it  must  have  a 
plausible  design  for  countering  the  public 
threat.  This  is  what  arms-control  negotiations 
principally  accomplish.  Rather  than  limit  or 
even  reduce  the  chance  of  nuclear  destruction, 
negotiations  serve  to  contain  and  quiet  the  pub- 
lic fear  of  nuclear  destruction. 

Once  again,  I  do  not  identify  these  grim  de- 
velopments peculiarly  with  the  United  States. 
TTie  charge  that  the  United  States  fwses  a  grave 
imperialist  threat  to  the  world  comes  regularly 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  There  is  recurrent  men- 
tion of  sinister  capitalist  intentions.  In  both 
countries,  tension  and  hostility  ser\'e  militar>' 
purpose  and  power. 

They  serve,  let  us  note,  in  a  world  where  the 
presumption  that  underlies  the  very  word  "su- 
perpower" is  n^^w  .s'rongly  in  question.  That  pre- 
sumption is  of  a  relentless  extension  of  power  by 
both  the  Soviet  Uni.in  and  the  United  States — 
in  the  Soviet  view,  oi  America's  unfulfilled  im- 
f)erialist  ambition;  in  the  accepted  American 
view,  of  a  move  to  world  socialist  domination  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  highly  evident  reality,  in 


contrast,  is  the  powerful  desire  on  the  part  of  all 
countries  of  the  world,  without  exception,  to  as- 
sert and  preserve  their  independence,  to  be  free 
of  superpower  influence  and  control. 

This,  over  the  last  twenty-five  years,  has  been 
the  Soviet  experience  in  China,  Egypt,  Algeria, 
and  Ghana.  Also  in  Indonesia  and,  in  visible 
measure.  Eastern  Europe.  And  Afghanistan, 
Ethiopia,  Mozambique,  and  South  Yemen  are 
not  masterpieces  of  socialist  achievement;  Marx 
would  be  appalled  at  the  thought  of  socialism  at 
their  stage  of  development — of  socialism  before 
there  is  capitalism. 

Similarly,  the  thrust  for  independence  is  or 
has  been  the  experience  of  the  United  States  in 
Central  and  South  America,  in  Iran,  elsewhere 
in  the  Middle  East,  and,  notably  and  sadly,  in 
Vietnam. 

Nonetheless,  Soviet  spokesmen  still  speak  of 
America's  imperialist  design,  and  we  of  the  So- 
viet quest  for  world  domination.  The  purpose  I 
cannot  think  in  doubt.  The  imagery  of  socialist 
and  imperialist  expansion  serves  the  military 
power  in  both  countries.  The  hard  fact  of  retreat 
must  he  kept  quiet. 

To  summarize,  our  present  situation  is  not 
military  need  in  response  to  tension  and  hostil- 
ity; it  is  tension  and  hostility  in  the  service  of 
military  need. 

As  I  earlier  noted,  international  tranquillity  is 
not  the  only  threat  to  military  power;  in  the  age 
of  nuclear  alarm  and  terror  there  is  also  a  strong 
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public  ccmcem  for  continued  existence.  This 
has  made  itself  evident  in  the  L'nited  States  in 
the  freeze  movement,  which  has  alarminfjly  in- 
vaded the  preserve  of  the  arms-control 
theologians. 

1  have  been  sutticiently  in  the  Soviet  Union 
to  know  that  the  same  sensitivity  to  the  threat  of 
nuclear  war  exists  strongly  in  the  Russian  mind. 
Twice  in  this  century  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  the  victim  of  war.  We  have  not.  Russians 
see  themselves  as  victims;  we  think  of  ourselves 
as  the  people  who  escape. 

Contemplating  death,  all  people  resort  to  psy- 
chological denial.  This  they  do  where  nuclear 
war  is  concerned.  This  the  arms  negotiations 
have  allowed  them  to  do.  In  consequence,  the 
nuclear  theologians  have  maintained  their  mo- 
nopoly of  the  arms-control  issue.  In  the  United 
States  this  monopoly  is  an  extraordinary  thing. 
We  do  not  readily  delegate  power  over  taxes;  we 
are  rather  relieved  to  delegate  it  over  death. 
This  delegation  we  must  now  withdraw. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  lived  together  peacefully,  if  not  always 
amicably,  for  almost  seventy  years.  We  can  con- 
clude that  capitalism  and  socialism  can  coexist. 
But  they  cannot  and  will  not  coexist  if  they  yield 
to  the  military  power.  In  the  premeditated  or 
unpremeditated  nuclear  collision  that  the  pres- 
ent condition  assures,  neither  capitalism  nor  so- 
cialism will  survive.  And  no  one,  not  even  the 
most  talented  ideologue,  will  be  able  to  tell  the 
ashes  of  capitalism  from  the  ashes  of  socialism. 


[Press  Release] 

IN  CASE  OF  CRASH 


From  "Fail'Saje:  The  Government's  Secret  Plan  to 
Save  the  Banking  Industry,  "  by  Michael  Binstein, 
in  the  September  issue  of  Regardies,  a  Washington, 
D.  C. ,  monthly.  Binstein  reports  that  the  Reagan 
AclmmLstrcitiVm  has  developed  contingency  plans  to 
nationalize  temporarily  any  oj  the  top  ten  iJ.S. 
banks  that  fail.  Be!ou'  is  a  press  release  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  has  prepared  to  deal 
with  such  an  event. 


the  Federal  Reserve  Btnird,  and  the  Honorable 
"^^^"^'  judge  of  the  U.S.   District  Court 


tor 
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-he  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation's 
board  of  directors  announced  today  that  it  has 
acted  to  establish  the  Federal  Deposit  National 
Bank  in  i(-;i-n.  state i Under  an  agree- 
ment with  the  FDIC,  as  receivor,  the  new  bank 
will  assume  all  deposit  liabilities  and  acquire  the 
assets  of          inameoefailei.banki  which     was 

closed  Friday  at  6:00  P.M. . . .  Necessary  approvals 
for  the  transaction  were  received  earlier  today 
from  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  FDIC, 


Before  deciding  to  create  the  Federal  Deposit 
National  Bank,  the  corporation's  board  of  direc- 
tors.  .  .  explored  the  possibility  of  effecting  (tra- 
ditional means]  relating  to  iname  oi  iam  tn  hanm 
bur  found  it  impossible  to  proceed  with  such  an 
arrangement  without  significant  time  delays, 
which  would  have  seriously  disrupted  financial 
services  not  only  in  "-'''''" but  through- 
out the  United  States.  .  .  . 

Commenting  on  the  transaction,  FDIC  chair- 
said,  "We  consider  this  to  be 


man 


INAMEI 


a  sound  interim  solution  to  the  largest  bank  fail- 
ure yet  experienced  in  the  United  States.  .  .  ." 


[Scripts] 

SCAM  LINES 


These  scripts  were  filed  in  federal  court  by  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission  in  support  of  its  re- 
quest for  a  temporary  restraining  order  against  three 
companies  that  were  selling  partnership  interests  in 
oil  and  gas  wells.  (The  order  was  granted  in  May. ) 
In  its  request,  the  SEC  alleged  that  the  companies — 
Pennington  &  Scott  Enterprises,  the  Heritage  Com- 
pany, and  Frontier  Enterprises — were  fraudulently 
selling  interests  in  wells  by  misrepresenting,  among 
other  things,  the  potential  profits  and  risks.  Salesmen 
from  the  companies  would  "cold  call"  potential  in- 
vestors and  use  scripts  such  as  the  ones  below  to  sell 
the  investments.  In  these  examples,  the  lines  in  ital- 
ics indicate  a  prospect's  possible  objections. 


I 


don't  know  anything  about  drilling  for  oil. 
Have  you  ever  wondered  why  they  call  crude  oil 
black  gold?  Do  you  think  it  might  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  making  so  many  people  rich? 
One  of  the  craziest  things  1  have  ever  heard  in 
my  life  is  for  a  man  to  say  that  he  doesn't  know 
anything  about  the  oil  business.  Let  me  tell  you 
something.  We  buy  stock  in  automobile  com- 
panies, yet  we  don't  know  how  to  build  an  auto- 
mobile. We  buy  stock  in  medicine  companies, 
we  call  them  pharmaceutical  companies,  but  we 
don't  know  how  to  make  medicine.  We  buy 
stock  in  computer  companies,  but  we  don't 
know  how  to  build  computers.  To  top  that  off, 
we  call  them  blue-chip  stocks,  the  cream  of  the 
crop!  And  did  you  know  that  you  can  also  buy 
stock  in  oil  companies  and  they  call  that  blue- 
chip  stock?  Why  buy  stock  in  a  company  when 
you  can  own  part  of  the  company  ? 

What  is  my  risk!  We  could  hit  a  dry  hole. 
We  are  drilling  through  fifteen  pay:o 
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'YOU'LL  SEE  I'M  RIGHT 
ABOUT  SAYING  NO' 


Below  are  the  lyrics  to  "Cuando  Estamos  Juntos" 
("When  We're  Together"),  recorded  by  Tatiana 
and]ohnny,  a  Latin  American  pop  duet.  The  song  is 
part  of  an  Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID)  program  to  use  popular  culture  to  "teach 
sexual  self-restraint"  in  Latin  America.  The  song 
was  developed  at  the  ]ohns  Hopkins  School  of  Public 
Health,  under  a  contract  from  AID.  It  was  the 
number-one  single  in  Mexico  last  spring. 


joh-^ny: 

When  we  cross  the  park 

Walking  hand  in  hand 

When  we  daydream 

Hoping  one  day  soon  not  to  be  apart 

You  always  tell  me  to  wait 

That  it's  not  time  yet  to  give 

ourselves  everything. 

I  know  that  you're  right 

When  you  say  no 

It's  that  my  heart 

Is  telling  me  to. 

Tatiana: 

When  the  time  for  us  comes 

We  can  love  each  other  without  limits 

Then  we'll  discover 

The  beautiful  things  of  life. 

1  don't  want  us  to  be  sorry 

For  having  lived  an  adventure. 

You'll  see  that  I'm  right 

About  saying  no 

Even  though  my  heart 

Is  burning. 

Johnny: 

Whenever  I'm  by  your  side 

I  forget  everything,  I  don't 

understand  reasons. 

But  when  1  kiss  your  lips 

I  feel  you  tremble  in  my  arms 

And  you  tell  me  to  wait 

That  it's  not  time  to  give 

ourselves  everything. 

Tatiana: 

You  will  see  that  I'm  rieht 

When  I  say  no 

Even  though  mv  heart 

Is  burning. 


give  you  an  analogy,  let's  say  your  wife  went  into 
the  kitchen  and  whipped  you  up  a  fifteen-layer 
cake  with  chocolate  icing  between  each  layer. 
Then  you  took  your  index  finger  and  stuck  it 
from  top  to  bottom.  How  many  layers  could  you 
go  through  without  getting  icing  on  your  finger? 
The  same  thing  applies  here.  You're  not  going 
to  drill  through  fifteen  payiones  and  not  hit  oil 
and  gas.  We're  offsetting  known  production  360 
degrees  around  us  I 

As  far  as  hitting  a  dry  hole  goes,  the  drilling 
operator  has  twenty-one  wells  in  this  area,  and 
they  have  not  hit  a  dry  hole  yet.  And  I  attribute 
this  to  the  fifteen  payzones  that  we  call  "the  in- 
surance of  the  hole."  In  this  particular  case,  the 
drilling  operator  goes  back  through  the  field  for 
a  second  time,  and  the  wells  that  are  coming  in 
are  better  than  the  first  ones  they  drilled — they 
simply  have  more  geological  information  to 
work  with. 

To  be  very  frank  with  you,  we're  not  going  to 
pay  $100,000  for  the  rights  to  hit  a  dry  hole.  We 
could  have  purchased  leases  for  much  less  mon- 
ey but  we  wanted  the  best  they  have.  My  people 
tell  me  that  realistically  we're  looking  at  a  95 
percent  factor.  You'd  have  that  much  risk  put- 
ting your  money  in  the  bank. 

Any  conservative  investor  should  be  willing 
to  accept  a  5  percent  risk  factor.  Don't  you 
agree? 

I  need  to  talk  to  m)"  broker. 

,  that's  kind  of  like  going  to  a  Chevy 

dealership  and  asking  them  what  they  think  of  a 
Ford!  What  do  you  think  his  answer  will  be? 

Your  broker  is  competing  for  your  investment 
dollars  also.  Obviously,  you  don't  want  to  put  all 
your  eggs  in  one  basket.  I'd  be  the  first  to  tell 
you  to  diversify  your  portfolio.  All  I'm  working 
for  is  a  percentage  of  your  investment  dollars  to 
show  you  what  I  can  do.  I'm  very  confident  that 
in  six  months  you  will  be  calling  me  to  come  in 
with  us  on  additional  wells.  But  let's  take  it  one 
step  at  a  time .  .  .  and  let's  make  some  serious 
money  together.  Now.  Can  we  do  some 
business? 

I  need  to  talk  to  my  accountant. 
Well,  I  certainly  hope  you're  not  going  to  ask 
your  accountant  whether  or  not  you  should 
make  this  investment.  That's  not  a  fair  position 
to  put  him  in.  because  he  knows  nothing  about 
the  program. 

Let  me  ask  you  this.  Do  you  have  the  funds 
readily  available  to  lock  up  a  share?  Where  do 
you  stand  from  a  financial  standpoint? 
I/No — [Suggest  borrowing  funds.] 
1/ Yes — Well,  let's  get  the  ball  rolling  for  you. 
This  well  is  just  about  sold  out.  If  we  procrasti- 
nate in  taking  advantage  of  this  opportunity. 
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From  Punch. 


there  won't  be  any  shares  left!  Let  your  account- 
ant worry  about  saving  you  tax  dollars,  which  is 
his  business.  Let  me  worry  about  making  money 
for  you,  which  is  my  business — fair  enough? 

I'll  have  to  hrrrow  the  money. 
You  know,  hankers  are  the  most  conservative 
people  in  the  world.  If  you  go  to  your  hanker  and 
tell  him  you  want  to  borrow  the  money  to  get 
involved  in  a  drilling  venture — since  he  knows 
nothing  about  the  program — he'll  probably  say 
it's  too  speculative.  But  on  the  other  side  of  the 
coin,  it's  kind  of  funny  how  many  an  oil  man 
owns  a  bank!  Ya  know  what  1  mean? 

He's  earning  interest  on  your  money  and  in- 
vesting it  to  make  a  profit  for  the  bank.  And  at 
the  same  time  telling  you  not  to  invest. 

The  best  way  to  handle  it  is  to  get  a  signature 
loan  for  a  ninety-day  note.  I'm  not  saying  your 
first  royalty  check  will  be  enough  to  pay  off  the 
loan,  but  certainly  there  will  be  enough  to  pay 
off  the  interest  and  make  a  big  dent  in  the  prin- 
cipal, and  it's  all  downhill  after  that.  You  see, 
we  will  have  created  an  asset  where  none  existed 
before.  You  can  borrow  against  that. 

CLOSING  PLOYS 

1 .  1  think  you  can  see  why  we're  so  excited.  1 


hope  you  appreciate  what  I'm  doing  for  you. 
This  is  the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime.  1  don't 
want  you  to  miss  it,  so  make  sure  you  get  your 

reservation  checks  in  here  now.  ,  are 

we  doing  business??? 

2.  So  1  think  you  can  see  why  we  are  all  so 
excited  about  it.  Am  1  right?  O.K.  Great!  So 
here  is  what  1  want  you  to  do.  Get  your  check  in 
here  right  away.  That's  $14,000.  The  name  of 
the  package  is  "The  Comanche  4-5  General 
Partnership,"  for  the  memo  section  of  your 
check.  And,  as  usual,  your  check  is  fully  refund- 
able up  to  and  until  the  partnership  meeting, 
which  is  on  December  7.  Now  I've  got  your 
share  tied.  You're  a  good  client,  but  we  cannot 
hold  it  forever.  Can  you  get  your  check  in  here 
right  away??? 

3.  Now,  what  I  am  saying  to  you,  if  you  want 
to  get  rich,  if  you  want  to  make  a  lot  of  money, 
go  get  your  checkbook.  I  am  going  to  get  you 
started  today.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  buy  an  en- 
tire well,  I  just  want  you  to  come  in  on  part  of 
the  well,  and  six  months  down  the  road  I  will 
bring  you  in  on  an  entire  well,  just  from  the 
money  you  make  on  this  well.  Get  your  check- 
book and  let's  get  started.  Are  we  going  to  do 
business, ? 
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PERCEIVING  SOVIET 
CHANGE 


From  a  speech  delivered  by  Stephen  F.  Cohen  in 
May  to  the  Research  Group  on  Socialism  and  De- 
mocracy, at  the  Graduate  Center  of  the  City  Uru- 
versJt)!  of  New  York.  Cohen  teaches  at  Prirv:et(m 
University  and  writes  a  column  on  Soviet  affairs  for 
the  Nation.  An  expanded,  paperback  edition  of  his 
recent  book,  Sovieticus:  American  Perceptions 
and  Soviet  Realities,  will  be  published  next  rrwnth 
by  W.  W.  Norton. 


W. 


hy  do  most  Americans  view  the  Soviet 
Union  as  unchanged,  unchanging,  and  un- 
changeable? The  prevailing  assumption,  even 
among  American  journalists  and  scholars,  has 
been  that  change  for  the  better  is  not  possible  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  Even  during  Khrushchev's 
rule,  which  was  clearly  a  time  of  significant  re- 
form, many  American  observers  insisted  that 
the  Soviet  system  was  immutable.  We  hear  this 
assertion  again  today  in  commentary  on  the  re- 
form-minded leadership  of  Gorbachev.  I  want  to 
identify  some  of  the  factors  that  have  shaped, 
and  continue  to  shape,  this  widespread  Ameri- 
can misperception. 

1 .  The  first  factor  is,  oddly  enough,  the  only 
one  rcK)ted  in  the  Soviet  system  itself.  In  many 
countries,  public  discussion  and  debate  alert  for- 
eign observers  to  political  struggle  over  change; 
but  in  the  Soviet  Union,  government  censor- 
ship usually  forces  most  issues  to  be  debated 
obliquely,  often  in  obscure  journals.  Most 
Americans  are  not  even  aware  that  this  fractious 
discourse  exists,  or  that  conflict  over  change  has 
been  the  most  important  and  constant  political 
issue  in  the  Soviet  establishment  since  Stalin. 

2.  There  is  a  deep-rooted  American  view  that 
in  authoritarian  systems,  nothing  short  of  de- 
mocratization qualifies  as  meaningful  change. 
Either  an  undemocratic  country  becomes  demo- 
cratic, or  the  change  doesn't  matter.  But  even 
though  the  end  of  Stalinist  mass  terror  didn't 
lead  to  demiKtacy,  it  literally  meant  the  differ- 
ence between  life  and  death  for  millions  of  Sovi- 
et citizens,  who  were  freed  from  concentration 
camps  and  reunited  with  their  families.  To  deny 
that  this  change  was  "meaningful,"  as  many 
American  coti  mentators  still  do,  is  a  profound 
failure  of  both    nalysis  and  compassion. 

3.  Another  feci  t  that  shapes  American  mis- 
perceptions  about  I  he  Soviet  Union  derives 
from  our  relative  isolation  from  socialist  and 
communist  movements.  Unlike  Europeans, 
most  Americans  have  ne\'er  met  a  communist. 


and  so  tend  to  believe  that  communism  is 
monolithic,  and  that  all  communists  are  alike. 
As  a  result,  Americans  fail  to  understand  that 
sharp  political  conflicts  among  different  strains 
of  communist  thinking  have  generated  change 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

4.  Americans'  perceptions  of  internal  Soviet 
realities  are  skewed  by  a  preoccupation  with  So- 
viet behavior  abroad — in  the  Middle  East,  Af- 
ghanistan, Central  America.  It  is  this  behavior 
that  predominates  in  U.S.  media  coverage.  I 
would  be  the  last  one  to  deemphasize  the  link 
between  a  country's  foreign  and  domestic  p>oli- 
cies,  but  the  relentless  American  fixation  on  the 
Soviet  "threat"  to  our  national  security  obscures 
any  hopeful  developments  inside  the  Soviet 
Union.  Indeed,  most  Americans  seem  to  believe 
that  there  can  be  no  significant  internal  Soviet 
reforms  until  that  country  relinquishes  its  role  as 
our  rival  in  world  affairs. 

5.  Preserving  this  popular  image  of  an  un- 
changeable Soviet  Union  is  of  great  importance 
to  the  American  military-industrial  complex, 
the  legions  of  professional  cold  warriors,  certain 
Jewish  lobbies,  and  other  influential  groups. 
Any  acknowledged  improvements  in  the  Soviet 
system  threaten  their  political,  ideological,  and 
economic  well-being,  and  for  decades  they  have 
zealously  denied  the  existence  of  any  positive 
changes.  Such  groups  exercise  substantial  influ- 
ence on  U.  S.  public  opinion  and  politics,  and 
there  are  virtually  no  lobbies  powerful  enough  to 
offset  this  influence. 

6.  Finally,  Americans  have  usually  found  in 
the  Soviet  Union  what  they  look  for.  Conse- 
quently, their  opinions  often  reveal  more  about 
the  United  States  than  about  the  Soviet  Union. 
Consider  the  Sputnik  launch  in  1957.  Ameri- 
can opinion  makers  went  crazy,  expressing  great 
alarm  that  Soviet  economic  and  technological 
capabilities  had  far  exceeded  our  own.  Today, 
they  assert  that  the  Soviet  economic  and  tech- 
nological system  is  in  deep  crisis.  "It's  a  basket 
case,"  to  quote  President  Reagan.  Has  the  Sovi- 
et system  really  changed  that  much?  Or  do  both 
evaluations  tell  us  more  about  swings  in  the 
U.S.  national  mocxi  than  about  Soviet  realities? 

In  one  form  or  another,  most  of  the  political, 
social,  economic,  and  ideological  conflicts  that 
we  associate  with  the  process  of  change  exist  in 
the  Soviet  establishment.  Even  though  the  dy- 
namics of  change  have  become  more  apparent 
since  Gorbachev  took  office,  they  remain  un- 
known to  most  Americans.  And  yet,  America's 
fate  is  tied  to  that  of  the  Soviet  Union  by  the 
lethal  cord  of  nuclear  weapons.  If  we  are  to  sur- 
vive together,  we  must  understand  that  fateful 
conflicts  over  change  are  under  way  in  that 
country  no  less  than  in  our  own. 
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[Monologue] 

NO!  TO  THE  CIVIL 
PATROL 


From  Civil  Patrols  in  Guatemala,  a  report  b^i 
jean-Marie  Simon.  Published  by  Americas  Watch. 
In  1982,  the  Guatemalan  army  began  to  organize 
the  men  living  in  the  country's  highlands  into  civil 
patrols.  Today,  nearly  every  touti  and  village  in  the 
region,  populated  largely  by  Indians,  has  a  patrol, 
and  most  adult  males  have  been  enlisted — approxi- 
mately I  million.  The  patrols  are  ostensibly  vohm- 
tary  organizations,  designed  to  help  the  Indians 
protect  themselves  from  leftist  guerrillas  based  in  the 
highlands,  but  those  who  refuse  to  join  are  accused  of 
subversion,  and  many  have  been  murdered.  Accord- 
ing to  Simon,  the  primary  purpose  of  the  patrols  (few 
of  which  are  actually  armed  with  guns)  is  to  "control 
the  local  population,  preventing  any  form  of  inde- 
pendent political  organization."  Cantel,  a  town  of 
about  30,000,  is  one  of  the  few  communities  that 
succeeded  in  resisting  the  army's  attempts  to  form  a 
patrol.  The  following  account  is  based  on  Simoi\'s 
interview  with  a  community  >rganizer  in  Cantel. 


I 


found  out  that  the  army  was  going  to  orga- 
nize a  civil  patrol  in  Cantel  only  four  days  be- 
forehand. The  army  had  told  the  town  crier  to 
announce  that  all  males  between  eighteen  and 
sixty  should,  on  orders  of  the  colonel,  present 
themselves  in  the  town  square.  This  was  a  blow, 
especially  for  the  young  men,  and  we  began  to 
organize.  We  put  signs  on  the  roads  saying  Ev- 
eryone United  in  Saying  No!  to  the  Civil  Pa- 
trol. And  we  told  people  not  to  say  anything  at 
the  assembly  that  would  compromise  any  indi- 
vidual or  organization.  We  told  them  simply  to 
say  "no." 

The  day  itself  was  very  interesting.  The  army 
had  asked  the  local  military  commissioners  to 
handle  the  preparations,  including  arranging  for 
loudspeakers  and  microphones;  the  army 
seemed  to  think  that  music  would  be  a  distrac- 
tion. But  it  didn't  turn  out  that  way,  because  we 
had  told  people  not  to  arrive  alone  or  in  small 
groups  and  not  to  get  to  the  square  until  five 
minutes  before  the  appointed  hour.  So  there  the 
commissioners  sat,  waiting  to  entertain  the  peo- 
ple with  music.  But  no  one  came.  Then  the  first 
group  ot  people,  1,500  men,  arrived,  followed 
by  a  Seconal  tzroup  of  400,  then  another  group  of 
800,  and  s.   .ni. 

In  the  en^  there  were  40,000  people — men 
and  women  o.  ill  ages — in  the  square.  The  army 
officers  and  conMuissioners  were  surprised  to  see 
so  many  people;  they  felt  wonderful  until  thev 
heard  thousands  ot  people  all  at  once  shouting 
"no."  The  commissioners  looked  frightened, 
and  said  that  if  the  people  didn't  organize  to  de- 


fend themselves,  "the  guerrillas  will  come  to  kill 
your  children  and  rape  your  women."  People  in 
the  crowd  shouted,  "If  that's  the  case,  they 
won't  kill  just  our  children,  but  yours  as  well, 
and  not  just  our  women,  but  yours  too." 

Then  the  colonel  said,  "So,  you  are  not  in  fa- 
vor of  the  army  but  in  favor  of  the  guerrillas." 
And  the  people  responded,  "We  are  perfectly 
well  organized  to  defend  ourselves  from  the  right 
and  the  left."  The  colonel  was  furious.  When  he 
saw  that  it  was  useless  to  keep  arguing,  he  said, 
"I  am  going  to  inform  General  [then  President] 
Rios  Montt  that  vou  do  not  want  the  civil  pa- 
trol." And  the  people  shouted  back,  "Go  tell 
him  and  get  out  of  bete." 

The  army's  second  attempt  to  organize  a  civil 
patrol  took  place  over  a  month-long  period.  The 
army  sent  150  soldiers  and  a  dozen  intelligence 
agents  to  Cantel.  At  four  o'clock  ever>-  after- 
noon, the  soldiers  would  go  into  the  streets  and 
try  to  talk  to  people,  especially  women  and  chil- 
dren. But  when  we  saw  what  was  going  on,  we 
advised  people  not  to  talk  to  them.  The  soldiers 
became  angry  and  began  to  create  disturbances. 
They  beat  up  drunks  and  sent  them  to  the  mili- 
tary base  instead  of  the  local  jail.  Seven  of  them 
raped  the  wife  ot  a  municipal  policeman. 

The  army  had  other  tactics.  Intelligence 
agents  met  separately  with  evangelicals.  Catho- 
lics, union  leaders,  and  other  groups.  Those 
agents  who  knew  about  theology  spoke  to  the 
Catholics  and  the  evangelicals;  those  who  knew 
something  about  union  issues  spoke  with  the 
unionists;  those  who  knew  about  economics 
spoke  with  members  o{  cooperatives.  But  every- 
one resisted  their  approaches.  For  example, 
when  the  agents  talked  about  the  Bible,  the 
pastors  replied  that  the  Bible  could  not  be  inter- 
preted in  the  terms  they  were  suggesting. 

At  all  these  meetings  there  was  some  obvious 
attempt  to  organize  a  patrol.  The  agents  would 
say,  "You  aren't  men;  you  don't  defend  your 
country  against  international  communism." 
They  would  also  say  that  the  only  thing  we  were 
good  for  was  having  kids.  But  we  would  say, 
"Our  people  have  perfect  organizations:  we  have 
teligious  otganizations,  cooperatives,  economic 
organizations,  and  so  on."  After  a  month  of 
this,  the  second  attempt  was  abandoned. 

The  third  time  it  was  more  difficult  tor  us  to 
resist.  For  one  thing,  people  thought  the  idea  of 
a  civil  patrol  had  already  been  defeated,  so  they 
were  less  vigilant.  Also,  the  army  held  its  meet- 
ings during  the  harvest,  thinking  that  the  fewer 
people  who  attended,  the  easier  it  would  be. 
And  this  time  the  army  sent  "preachers" — men 
with  strong  voices  and  a  talent  for  speaking. 
These  men  talked  a  lot  about  Cuba,  Chile,  and 
Russia,  where  "communism  enslaves  people 
who  have  no  rights  to  anything,   and  where 
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there  is  atheism  and  killinjjs." 

At  the  tirst  meeting,  the  "preacher"  spoke  for 
so  long  that  everyone  went  home.  At  the  sec- 
ond meeting,  the  speaker  was  even  worse,  and 
the  people  yelled,  "These  guys  are  from  the 
army!"  A  lot  ot  people  came  to  the  third  meet- 
ing, and  when  the  speaker  started  to  talk  about 
Cuba,  they  shouted,  "We  are  not  Cubans! 
We're  not  interested  in  how  other  countries 
live."  The  colonel,  who  was  present,  replied, 
"Well,  we're  talking  to  you  about  this  because 
the  communists  are  going  to  kill  you  it  you  don't 
organize  to  defend  yourselves."  Then,  one 
young  man  got  up  and  said,  "1  know  that  the  as- 
sassins around  here  are  the  military;  I  was  in  the 
army  during  Lucas  [General  Romeo  Lucas  Gar- 
cia ruled  Guatemala  from  1978  to  1982).  Lucas 
sent  us  out  to  kill  peasants  and  burn  their 
houses."  Everyone  at  the  meeting  supported  the 
young  man,  saying  that  "the  assassins  are  you, 
the  army."  When  the  colonel  heard  this,  he 
looked  as  if  he  were  going  to  cry.  He  smelled  of 
liquor,  and  the  petiple  realized  that  he  was  just 
about  drunk.  He  said  to  his  soldiers,  "Let's  go," 
and  they  retreated. 

After  this  third  attempt,  the  army  prepared  a 
campaign  to  wear  down  Cantel.  We  heard  about 
it  in  the  barbershop  at  the  military  base.  The 
army  planned  to  remove  the  leading  individuals 
of  the  town  in  order  to  see  if  the  people  would 
get  angry  and  understand  the  "necessity"  of  a 
civil  patrol.  First,  the  army  kidnapped  Silverio 
Gonzalez.  His  body  was  found  three  days  later; 
he  had  been  tortured.  Then,  they  killed  the  Mo- 
rales family.  The  army  waited  exactly  a  year  to 
see  if  the  assassinations  would  divide  the  towns- 
people. But  when  there  were  no  signs  of  strife 
and  violence,  the  killing  resumed. 


[How -To] 

IDEAS  AGAINST 
TORTURE 


From  Oi  Prisons  and  Ideas,  fc»;y  Milovan  Djilas, 
published  this  month  by  Harcnurt  Brace  jovanovich. 
Djilas,  the  Yug^oslav  writer  and  dissident,  ivas  im- 
prisoned in  the  early  1930s  and  again  after  World 
War  II,  by  Tito.  Translated  from  the  Serbo-Croa- 
tion  by  Michael  Boro  Peirovich. 


A 


fighting  man  possessed  of  faith  in  an  idea 
need  not  fear,  and  has  no  reason  to  fear,  prison, 
torture,  or  even  death.  He  will  survive.  He  will 
live  on  in  the  lives  of  his  comrades,  in  the  life  of 
the  idea.  Nevertheless,  he  will  be  all  the  more 
confident  and  able  to  bear  torture  all  the  more 


easily  it  he  is  tamiliar  with  certain  "weak  points" 
innate  to  the  act  itselt  and  those  who  practice  it. 

First,  no  torture  has  ever  been  devised  that  a 
victim  dedicated  to  an  idea  and  ready  to  die  for 
it  cannot  withstand.  Torturers  are  seldom  pos- 
sessed of  a  particularly  inventive  imagination  in 
devising  their  terrors.  Most  frequently  they  find 
it  easiest  to  follow  long-trodden  paths  and  make 
use  of  those  tried  and  true  methods  handed 
down  from  the  past.  They  rely  on  ready-made 
instruments:  whips,  truncheons,  sandbags,  nee- 
dles, castor  oil,  electric  currents,  and  the  like. 
It  is  common,  of  course,  especially  where  torture 
is  nor  standard  procedure,  for  the  police  to 
use  whatever  instruments  may  be  at  hand — pen- 
cils (tor  jabbing  between  fingers),  drawers  (for 
crushing  hands),  chairs  (for  jamming  bodies 
against  walls),  and,  most  frequently,  to  be  sure, 
the  most  direct,  handiest  instrument  of  all,  their 
fists. 

Second,  the  victim  will  often  he  more  terri- 
fied by  his  imaginatittn  of  the  event  than  by  the 
event  itselt.  This  being  so,  he  should  exert  every 
effort  not  to  think  about  torture  or  any  of  its  par- 
ticular methods.  Such  eftorts,  alas,  are  all  too 
frequently  less  powerful  than  the  imagination, 
which,  since  it  secretly  nurtures  the  will  to  live, 
cannot  be  completely  suppressed.  If  the  victim  is 
lucky  enough  to  be  put  in  a  cell  with  other  pris- 
oners, he  will  have  a  chance  to  talk,  to  swap  sto- 
ries, to  while  away  the  time  in  idle  games  and  so 
keep  his  wilder  flights  of  fancy  under  control. 
But  it  he  is  alone  in  a  cell,  he  must  till  his  time  as 
best  he  can — by  cleaning  the  cell,  by  taking 
care  of  his  personal  hygiene,  and  the  like.  For  it 
is  time  that  is  the  intractable  sworn  enemy  of 
the  prisoner.  And  though  time  in  a  single  cell — 
even  without  books,  without  pen  and  paper, 
without  anything  of  one's  own — passes  faster 
than  it  does  in  a  common  jail  pen,  it  is  more 
deadly  because  of  its  killing  monotony. 

In  the  period  before  torture,  as  well  as  be- 
tween bouts,  it  is  the  very  unevcntfulness  of 
time  that  fires  the  imagination  and  mtensifies 
torment  into  seemingly  unbearable  pain.  Con- 
sequently, one  must  learn  to  stitle  the  imagina- 
tion from  the  start,  to  trick  it  and  to  master  it. 
As  soon  as  one's  feelings  give  signs  ot  taking 
over,  one  must  force  oneself  to  think  of  some- 
thing else  and  to  think  of  it  constantly,  persist- 
ently, all  the  time.  Occupy  your  mind  so  that  it 
doesn't  occupy  you.  It  will  finally  submit.  It  is 
not  separate  from  the  will,  however  limitless 
and  unrestricted  in  its  choice  of  subject  it  may 
seem  to  be.  And  even  in  the  most  difficult,  most 
adverse  circumstances,  even  if  both  hands  and 
feet  are  shackled  and  one  is  exposed  all  night  to 
the  cries  of  tortured  victiins  and  the  curses  of 
guards,  one  must  make  one's  mind  concentrate 
on  insignificant  concrete  things — spots  on  the 
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coiling,  say  —with  a  steady  stare,  until  one's  sur- 
roundings and  all  their  details  utterly  vanish. 

Third,  all  individual  acts  of  torture  have  their 
limits,  just  as  our  bodies  have  limits  of  endur- 
ance. When  the  infliction  of  pain  reaches  the 
outer  limits,  the  body  and  spirit  protect  them- 
selves by  lapsing  into  unconsciousness.  In  those 
moments  of  unconsciousness  even  torments  be- 
come sweet,  turning  into  the  most  subtle,  spiri- 
tual joys  imaginable.  This  is  the  beginning  of 
the  victory  over  torturers  and  tortures  alike. 

Fourth,  one  should  never  be  afraid  of  dying 
while  being  tortured.  In  any  case,  there  would 
be  no  point  to  it.  Most  torturers  employed  by 
the  police  are  careful  and  experienced.  The  sad- 
ists are  much  rarer  than  rebels  against  authority 
and  potential  political  criminals  believe.  Brutal- 
ity, violence,  and  self-assertion  are  part  and  par- 
cel of  a  policeman's  profession,  qualities  which 
in  time  become  habit,  an  adjunct  of  the  person- 
ality. Such  qualities  do  not  necessarily  take  over 
the  personality  to  such  a  degree  that  it  gives  in 
to  murderous  passions  and  mindless  caprice. 
This  restraint  is  particularly  true  of  the  political 
police,  for  they  are  controlled  by  political  lead- 
ers as  well  as  by  their  own  politically  disciplined 
organization.  As  a  rule,  political  police  do  not 
kill  or  even  torture  if  they  are  not  ordered  to  do 
so  and  if  such  practices  do  not  conform  to  the 
policy  of  the  dictator  and  the  oligarchy.  The  po- 
lice— the  political  police  in  particular — are 
generally  intelligent,  experienced,  and  moder- 
ate, even  in  the  practice  of  torture.  It  is  virtually 
by  sheer  chance  that  a  prisoner  dies  while  un- 
dergoing torture,  unless  specific  orders  have 
been  given  to  deal  with  him  without  regard  for 
his  lite.  And  no  one  anywhere  can  ever  be  made 
safe  from  accidental  death. 


[Rule] 

PLAYING  FOR  KEEPS 


From  the  official  rules  of  the  Manhattan  League,  a 
touch  football  league  that  plays  in  New  York's  Cen- 
tral Park. 


w 

▼  Tea 


eapons:  Ar,v  player  (law-enforcement  of- 
ficials included)  •. '.lo  menacingly  brandishes, 
threatens  with,  or  '-responsibly  displays  a  fire- 
arm or  other  deadly  eapon  will  be  terminated 
from  league  play  and  if  team  ma"  be  charged 
with  a  forfeit.  Furtherniore,  legal  action  may  be 
pursued. 


[Essay] 

TEACHER  AND 
PLAGIARIST 


From  The  End  of  the  Line,  by  Neil  Hertz,  pub- 
lished by  Columbia  University'  Press.  Hen;  is  a  pro- 
fessor of  humanities  at  }ohns  Hopkins.  This  essay 
originally  appeared  m  Yale  French  Studies,  No. 
63. 
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or  many  years  students  entering  Cornell 
have  been  handed  a  pamphlet,  prepared  by  the 
English  department,  entitled  "A  Writer's  Re- 
sponsibilities." The  plural  is  slightly  misleading: 
the  pamphlet  addresses  itself  to  only  one  "re- 
sponsibility," the  student's  "responsibility  al- 
ways to  demonstrate  the  extent  to  which  he  is 
master  of  what  he  is  learning."  He  must  make 
clear  "what  is  his  and  what  is  someone  else's." 
The  pamphlet,  in  other  words,  is  about  plagia- 
rism, and  it  contains  the  usual  mixture  of  sensi- 
ble advice  (about  paraphrasing,  quoting, 
footnoting,  etc.)  and  ill-assured  moral  exhorta- 
tion. For  our  purposes  its  interest  lies  in  its  ill- 
assurance,  in  a  rhetoric  that  wavers  in  its  address 
to  student-readers  in  a  predictable  and  symp- 
tomatic fashion.  Here,  for  example,  are  the 
pamphlet's  opening  words: 

Education  at  its  best,  whether  conducted  in  semi- 
nar, laboratory,  or  lecture  hall,  is  essentially  a  dia- 
logue between  teacher  and  pupil. . . .  From  the 
time  of  Socrates  and  his  disciples  to  that  ot  the 
nightly  discussion  in  the  corridor,  this  dialogue 
has  been  the  mark  and  delight  of  the  intellectual 
life. 

The  allusion  to  Socrates  may  not  be  obligatory, 
but  it  is  characteristic  of  this  earnest  moment  in 
teachers'  imaginings  of  themselves,  their  stu- 
dents, and  what  passes  between  them.  Equally 
characteristic  of  the  complementary'  cynical  mo- 
ment is  the  note  ot  tight-lipped  institutional 
fussiness  sttuck  on  the  pamphlet's  last  page: 

For  the  first  instance  of  plagiarism  or  of  any  other 
kind  of  academic  dishonesty  or  irresponsibility, 
the  student  will  immediately  receive  a  failing 
grade  in  the  course  and  be  reported  to  the  appro- 
priate department.  .  .  . 

The  lineaments  oi  an  American  Scene  of  In- 
struction are  sketched  in  these  passages.  The 
student  might  be  Alcibiades,  but  then  again  he 
might  he  Al  Capone;  his  teacher  is  either  a  mas- 
ter of  instructive  dialogue  or  a  disciplinarian;  and 
the  whole  operation  can  feel  like  "the  intellec- 
tual life"  one  moment,  like  a  low  budget  cops- 
and-robbers  routine  the  next.  Or  so  it  would 
appear  from  language  ot  this  sort:  I  don't  think 
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IS  THIS  KALSE 
ADVERTISING? 


Since  1886,  Miss  Liberty  has  been 
sending  a  message  to  people  all  over  the 
world.  A  message  of  hope,  opportunity 
and  freedom. 

America  has  delivered  on 
that  promise  to  a  degree  un 
matched  by  any  country  in 
the  world.  But  the  world  has, 
changed  and,  today,  the 
ideals  behind  the  statue  are 
being  challenged  as  never 
before. 

That's  why  the  NBC  Tele- 
vision Stations  have  made  a 
major,  two-year  commitment 
to  "The  American  Promise,"  a 
series  of  programs  that  looks  at 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness in  a  changing  America. 


On  the  premiere  program  in  August, 
for  instance,  host  John  Chancellor 

explored  an  America  full  of  contradic- 
tions: he  spoke  with  a  middle-aged 
industrial  worker  who  didn't  hove  a 
ob  and  an  illegal  Mexican  immi- 
grant who  did.  And  he  talked  with 
a  successful  career  woman  who 
wants  to  have  a  family  as  well  as 
with  an  unmarried  mother  on 
welfare  who  wonts  to  work— and 
is  winning  the  battle  to  make  it 
on  her  own. 
Over  the  next  two  years,  each  of  our 
stations  will  produce  a  follow-up  report 
which  will  be  aired  by  all  NBC-owned 
stations.  Our  New  York  station,  WNBC-TV, 
will  explore  education  and  what  many  see 
as  the  failure  of  our  public  school  system. 


Our  Los  Angeles  station,  KNBC-TV,  will 
look  at  the  growing  immigration  problem. 
WKYC-TV  in  Cleveland  will  examine  obso- 
lete jobs  and  the  unemployment  they  create. 
WRC-TV  in  Washington,  D.C  will  focus  on 
the  widening  gap  between  the  rich  and 
poor.  And  WMAQ-TV  in  Chicago  will  study 
the  shifting  family  patterns  in  our  country. 

By  exploring  issues  that  face  us  all, 
"The  American  Promise"  attracts  a  con- 
cerned, intelligent  audience.  Which,  of 
course,  is  beneficial  to  our  advertisers. 

But  more  important,  a  series  like  this 
one  sends  a  message  of  its  own.  That  our 
television  stations  are  committed  to 
honest  examination  of  where  we  stand  as 
a  nation. 

And  there's  nothing  more  American 
than  that. 


TELEVISION  STATIONS 

KMBC  TV  LOS  AfJGELES     VVRC  TV  WA:-,HINGTOri     WMAQ  TV  CHICAGO     V^KYC  TV  CLEVELAND 

TELEVISION  BETTER  VIEWERS 
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■  lii  describinii  higher  education  in  America  so 
much  as  calhng  attention  to  some  common 
teacherly  fantasies  about  it. 

The  pamphlet  "A  Writer's  Responsibihties" 
is  not  wholly  the  work  of  the  Cornell  English  de- 
partment. About  half  of  it  is  excerpted  (with  ap- 
propriate acknowledgment)  from  what  was,  in 
the  1960s,  a  popular  freshman  textbook,  Harold 
C  Martin's  The  Logic  and  Rhetoric  of  Exposition. 
in  the  section  entitled  "A  Definition  of  Plagia- 
rism," Martin  leads  his  readers  through  the  vari- 
ety of  forms  of  what  he  calls,  in  ironic  quotation 
marks,  "borrowing,"  then  ends  his  discussion 
with  these  untypically  intense  sentences: 

What  a  penalized  student  suffers  can  never  really 
he  knt)wn  hy  anyone  hut  himself;  what  the  student 
who  plagiarizes  and  "gets  away  with  it"  suffers  is 
less  public  and  probably  less  acute,  hut  the  cor- 
ruptness of  his  act,  the  disloyalty  and  baseness  it 
entails,  must  inevitably  leave  an  ineradicable 
mark  upon  him  as  well  as  on  the  institution  of 
which  he  is  privileged  to  be  a  member. 

A  strange  passage,  urgent  in  its  wish  to  stigma- 
tize the  crime  it  knows  it  can't  be  sure  won't  be 
committed,  can't  be  sure  won't  go  undetected, 
no  matter  what  one  says.  Hence  the  rising 
rhythms  of  the  last  sentence  ("the  corruptness  of 
his  act,  the  disloyalty  and  baseness  it  entails"), 
the  echoing  absolutes  ("inevitably,"  "ineradica- 
ble"), the  huff  and  puff  of  its  concluding  phrase. 

More  intriguing  are  the  passage's  speculations 
about  the  consequences  of  plagiarism,  not  its  ex- 
plicit consequences  but  its  ideal  or  imagined 
ones,  some  odd  combination  of  interior  suffering 
and  an  ineradicable  mark  which,  if  not  literally 
exterior,  must  at  least  be  conceived  as  somehow 
legible,  if  only  to  the  eye  of  God.  For  this  is  pure 
fantasy.  The  inevitable,  ineradicable  mark  is  a 
lineal  descendant  ot  the  mark  of  Cain.  It  is  "in- 
evitable" in  this  brief  fiction  because  it  is  any- 
thing but  inevitable  in  fact:  plagiarists  do,  we  all 
know,  get  away  with  it.  And  they  get  away  with 
it  because  it  is  always  possible  to  take  advantage 
of  the  distance  between  legitimate  authors  and 
the  sheets  of  paper  on  which  their  words  are  reg- 
istered and  distributed.  The  fantasy,  then,  is 
constructed  so  as  to  produce  the  sense  ot  satis- 
faction that  comes  with  contemplating  a  pun- 
ishment so  aptly  fitted  to  its  crime:  the  "author" 
of  this  mark,  at  least,  will  he  inseparable  from  it; 
here,  for  once — so  the  wish  would  have  it — 
mark,  paper,  .md  author  will  be  fused.  For  this 
is,  among  otb.'r  things,  a  fantasy  of  integration. 

We  may  still  onder  why  the  passage  dwells 
on  the  student's  itfering";  is  it  because  a  soup- 
i^on  of  sadism  cling.-  i  >  all  such  dreams  of  punish- 
ment? Perhaps;  but  mmce  that  this  is  at  once  a 
dream  of  punishment  and  a  dream  of  interpreta- 
tion: what  is  at  issue  is  not  just  suffering  but  the 


extent  to  which  it  can  be  known,  and  by  whc^m. 
The  passage  moves  from  the  apparent  unknow- 
ability  of  the  penalized  student's  suffering  to  the 
wished-for  legibility  of  the  ineradicable  mark. 

Here  again  we  can  see  the  teacher's  fantasy 
blending  the  student  and  his  paper,  or  rather 
substituting  the  student  for  his  paper  as  an  ob- 
ject of  interpretation.  And,  of  course,  that  is 
what  usually  goes  on  in  "cases"  of  plagiarism. 
There  is,  first,  the  moment  of  suspicion,  reading 
along  in  a  student's  paper;  then  the  verification 
of  the  hunch,  the  tracking  down  of  the  theft, 
most  exhilarating  when  it  involves  a  search 
through  the  library  stacks;  then  the  moment  of 
"confrontation"  when  the  accusation  is  made 
and  it  is  no  longer  the  student's  paper  but  his 
face  which  is  read  for  signs  of  guilt. 

The  most  telling  account  o{  such  a  moment 
comes  from  George  Orwell's  recollection  of 
school  days  in  England: 

Another  boy,  Beacham,  whom  1  have  mentioned 
already,  was  similarly  overwhelmed  with  shame  by 
the  accusation  that  he  "had  black  rings  round  his 
eyes." 

"Have  you  looked  in  the  glass  lately.  Beach- 
am?"  said  Bingo.  ".A.ren't  you  ashamed  to  go  about 
with  a  face  like  that?  Do  you  think  everyone 
doesn't  know  what  it  means  when  a  boy  has  black 
rings  round  his  eyes?" 

Once  again  the  load  of  guilt  and  fear  seemed  to 
settle  down  upon  me.  Had  J  got  black  rings  round 
my  eyes?  A  couple  of  years  later  I  realized  that 
these  were  supposed  to  be  a  symptom  by  which 
masturbators  could  be  detected.  But  already,  with- 
out knowing  this,  I  accepted  the  black  rings  as  a 
sure  sign  of  depravity.  And  many  times,  even  be- 
tore  1  grasped  the  supposed  meaning,  1  have  gazed 
anxiously  into  the  glass,  looking  for  the  first  hint 
of  that  dreaded  stigma,  the  confession  which  the 
secret  sinner  writes  upon  his  own  face. 

Which  is  more  dismaying  to  the  secret  sinner, 
to  have  sinned  or  to  have  written  out  his  confes- 
sion on  his  own  face?  Which  is  more  rewarding 
to  his  judge,  to  have  saved  a  boy  from  masturba- 
tion or  to  have  accurately  read  the  signs  of  his 
depravity.'  These  are  not  rhetc^rical  questions, 
since  neither  sinner  nor  judge  can  be  sure  of  the 
answers  to  them.  Indeed,  the  aim  of  such  fanta- 
sies ot  moral  legibility,  whether  they  are  elabo- 
rated by  sinners  or  judges,  is  precisely  that 
exciting  confusion  of  ethical  and  hermeneutical 
motifs;  for  fantasies  seek  to  have  things  both 
ways.  Our  text  about  plagiarism  offers  just  such  a 
compromise:  the  ineradicable  mark  is  there  to 
satisfy  the  interpreter's  wish  to  read  stable  and 
undeceptive  signs,  while  the  unknowable  suffer- 
ing is  there  to  satisfy  the  teacher's  wish  to  be 
something  other  than  a  reader — it  serves  as  an 
acknowledgment  ot  an  interiority  opaque 
enough  to  baffle  his  hermeneutical  skills,  a  re- 
sidual je  ne  sais  quni  that  is  there  to  remind  him 
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Once  a  year  in  springtime,  there  occurs  an  event  in  Asia 

that  sweater  wearers  the  world  over  might  celebrate: 

the  moulting  of  the  Kashmir  goat 


This  event  provides  the  annual 
supply  of  cashmere,  that  rare 
and  wondrous  hair  of  the  goat  that  is 
to  the  world  of  natural  fibers  what  gold  is  to 
the  supply  of  baser  metals. 

Cashmere — the  downy  undergrowth 
produced  by  the  Kashmir  goat — a  material 
so  rare  it  rewards  a  climb  of  the  Himalayas. 
Combed  from  the  goats  by  their  herdsmen 
in  the  springtime.  Transported  by  yak,  raft 
and  sampan  to  the  world's  largest 
cashmere  market  in  Canton,  China.  Then 
sent  halfway  around  the  world  to  the 
famous  Scottish  knitting  mills  which 
Lands'  End  haunts,  where  it  is  teased, 
carded,  spun  into  yam,  and  finally  knit  into 
some  of  the  world's  finest  sweaters. 

The  fiber  with  the  magic  touch. 

Natural  cashmere  is  brownish  in  color.  It 
yields  itself  to  the  spinning  of  luxurious, 
soft,  wool-like  yams  with  a  characteristic 
highly  napped  finish. 

It  is  highly  prized — not  least  by  us  at 
Lands'  End  and  our  customers — for  its 
softness  and  warmth.  Nothing  else  is  so 
delightful  to  the  touch,  so  comfortable  to 
wear.  And  no  other  natural  fiber  we  know 
of  provides  so  much  warmth  for  its  weight. 

The  Lands'  End  difference. 

We  at  Lands'  End  specify  that  our 
cashmere  sweaters  be  knit  from  two-ply 
rather  than  thinner  single-ply  yams,  for 


superior  "heft",  wamith  and  durability. 
Of  course,  these  two-ply  yams  are  more 
costly,  since  there's  a  strict  limitation 
on  the  total  amount  of  caslimere  available. 

Still,  we  have  managed  to  lay  hold  of  an 
encouraging  assortment  of  cashmere 
sweaters,  and  we've  priced  them 
affordably. 

(We  don't  haunt  those  Scottish  mills 
for  nothing. ) 

You'll  find  a  variety  of  styles  for  men 
and  women  in  a  selection  of  rich  colors. 
All  fully-  fashioned  rather  than  cut  from  a 
piece  for  a  real  "handknit"  fit. 

Seeing  is  believing  and  thriUing. 

Obviously  you  should  see  our  cashmeres 
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firsthand — and  what  could  be  easier  than  to 
get  a  free  catalog  simply  by  dialing  our  toll- 
free  number  (800-356-4444)  any  time  of  day 
or  night.  Or  sending  in  the  coupon  below. 

Remember — like  everything  else  in 
our  catalog — from  shoes  to  soft  luggage  to 
sportswear  and  accessories — your 
cashmere  sweater  is  backed  by  our  short, 
sweet,  two-word  guarantee: 

GUARANTEED.  PERIOD. 

There  is  no  fine  print. 

Call  now.  So  next  year  when  the 
Kashmir  goat  performs  his  miracle,  you 
can  celebrate  in  Lands'  End  style. 


Please  send  free  catalog. 

Lands' End,  Dept.XX-25 
Dodgeville,  WI  53595 

Name 


Address . 
City 


State . 


Zip. 


Or  call  Toll-free: 

800-356-4444 


■V  (and  ro  confirm  him  in)  his  humanity. 

S(j  tnuch  for  the  terms  of  the  fantasy.  What  of 
its  motivation?  We  might  attribute  it  to  justifi- 
able moral  indignation,  the  righteous  contempt 
ot  the  honest  for  the  dishonest,  but  that 
wouldn't  quite  account  either  for  the  intensity 
of  this  rhetoric  or  for  the  strong  fascination  that 
student  plagiarism  generally  seems  to  hold  for 
academics.  Here  again  the  passage  from  Orwell 
may  be  of  some  help:  just  as  the  masturbation  of 
children  can  serve  to  focus  the  anxieties  of  their 
elders  about  sexuality  in  general,  so  the  plagia- 
rizing of  students  can  focus  their  teachers'  anxi- 
eties about  writing  in  general,  more  particularly 
about  the  kind  of  "writing"  involved  in  teach- 
ing— the  inscription  of  a  culture's  heritage  on 
the  minds  of  its  young.  A  teacher's  uncertainty 
about  "whose  words  he  is  reading  or  listening 
to"  begins,  in  the  classroom,  with  his  own 
words — and  this  would  be  true  not  merely  for 
those  colleagues  we  complacently  think  of  as 
less  original  than  ourselves.  The  recurrent  tout- 
ing of  originality — in  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion, reports  of  promotion  committees,  etc. — is 
no  doubt  a  sign  of  the  same  uneasiness  that  pro- 
duces the  ritual  condemnation  of  student  plagia- 
rists when  they  are  unlucky  enough  to  be 
caught.  The  pamphlet  is  an  imagined  version  of 
such  a  scapegoating.  Its  structure  is  that  oi  pro- 
jection. An  interior  difference — the  sense  of 
self-division  implicit  in  all  linguistic  activity — is 
exteriorized  as  the  difference  between  the  of- 
fended institution  and  its  delinquent  member. 
And  in  one  of  those  nicely  economical  turns 
that  characterize  powerful  fantasies,  the  delin- 
quent member  is  himself  made  to  unwillingly 
represent  an  emblem  of  integrity,  ot  the  binding 
ot  the  self  and  its  signs. 


[Essay] 

IN  BOXING'S  DEFENSE 


From  "Reading  the  Fights:  Making  Sense  of  Profes- 
sional Boxing, "  by  Ronald  Levao,  in  the  Spring  is- 
sue oj  Rarttan,  a  quarterly  published  at  Rutgers 
University.  Levao,  who  teaches  English  at  Queens 
College,  is  the  author  of  Renaissance  Minds  and 
Their  Fictions:  Cusanus,  Sidney,  Shakespeare. 


I 


f  there  is  any  center  to  the  myster\'  ot  box- 
ing's ap'  i^al,  i*"  lies  in  that  ancient  paradox  ot  se- 
rious pla\  Huizinga  may  have  made  the  element 
of  play  in  iiuman  culture  a  subject  for  academic 
scrutiny,  but  there  are  no  activities  in  popular 
culture  that  make  so  agonizingly  apparent  as 
does  boxing  the  unstable  boundary  between 
games  and  cold  earnestness.  Boxing,  for  this  rea- 


son, assumes  a  special  status  among  athletic 
events.  Abolitionists  routinely  denigrate  it  as  a 
"so-called  sport,"  and  they  are  in  some  w-ays 
right.  We  may  just  as  properly  call  it  a  meta- 
sport,  because  it  exposes  to  the  critical  eye  the 
deeper  structure  and  motivation  ot  all  athletics. 
Other  sports  "degenerate"  into  fights  when  rules 
and  discipline  break  down — the  swinging  of 
hockey  sticks,  the  emptying  of  benches  after  a 
bean  ball:  events  that  usually  provoke  indigna- 
tion, videotape  replays  on  the  evening  news, 
and  amused  commentarv  on  how  few  good  blows 
were  landed. 

Boxing  orders  and  preserves  the  energies  re- 
leased at  such  moments,  and  it  is  for  that  reason 
that  it  IS  both  the  most  primitive  of  contests  and 
a  match  for  any  in  the  complexity^  of  its  strate- 
gies, counterstrategies,  rituals,  and  traditions. 
Its  strategies  are  relentlessly  pragmatic,  yet  one 
is  often  surprised  by  the  preponderance  of  means 
over  ends.  A  great  fighter  takes  pride  in  those 
means.  After  defeating  Guilio  Rinaldi  at  Madi- 
son Square  Garden,  Archie  Moore  complained 
of  his  foe:  "His  lack  of  finesse  appalled  me."  The 
energies  embodied  by  a  fight  may  be  pictured,  to 
borrow  an  old  figure,  as  surging  within  intersect- 
ing pyramids  or  gyres — variously  nameable  as 
skill  and  violence,  play  and  earnestness,  art  and 
abomination — because  we  become  aware  that 
the  blend  is  never  stable,  not  from  fight  to  fight, 
nor  from  round  to  round,  nor  even  from  minute 
to  minute.  The  figure  itself  is  unstable:  where 
does  one  picture  a  skillfully  executed  foul,  or  a 
gracefully  delivered  knockout  blow'  It  is,  none- 
theless, serviceable:  as  one  side  assumes  promi- 
nence over  the  other,  the  fight  takes  shape  as 
what  the  morning  papers  will  call  a  "chess 
match"  or  a  "pier-six  brawl."  There  is,  despite 
what  Hollywood  melodramas  show  us,  a  long- 
standing contingent  that  enjoys  the  former. 
Among  the  astounding  tales  fight  buffs  enjoy 
telling,  dramatic  knockouts  rank  no  higher  than 
Willie  Pep's  winning  a  round  without  tossing  a 
single  punch.  Of  course,  even  the  most  balletic 
fighter  (unless  he  is  throwing  the  fight)  must 
eventually  start  throwing  punches,  yet  the  po- 
tential swing  to  brutality  coexists  not  merely 
with  athletic  skill,  but  with  a  still  further  ex- 
treme— a  joyous  exhibitionism,  a  reveling  in  or- 
nament. Though  the  "Ali  shuffle"  and  the  "bolo 
punch"  were  defended  by  their  practitioners  as 
having  strategic  value,  they  more  truly  show 
that  the  world  of  broken  noses  knows  its  dwn 
forms  ot  the  baroque,  and  that  seedy  gvms  foster 
their  own  rococo. 

But  no  great  fight  is  unmixed.  It  is  the  area  of 
intersection  that  is  crucial,  and  in  the  most  per- 
fect fights — Louis-Conn  I  and  Ali-Frazier  I 
come  immediately  to  mind — the  pyramids  of 
darkness  and  light,  of  violent  struggle  and  the 
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\irtuoso's  finesse,  are  most  intimately  joined. 
These  are  the  forces  played  out  on  the  physical 
stage — the  raised  white  canvas  is  a  blank  and 
basic  platea — which  make  it  possible  to  see  great 
fighters  as  great  artists,  however  terrible  their 
symbolic  systems.  It  may  be,  and  perhaps  should 
be,  difficult  to  accept  the  notion  that  a  prize- 
fighter's work  merits  the  same  kind  of  attention 
we  lavish  on  an  artist's,  but  once  we  begin  at- 
tending to  what  he  does  in  the  ring,  it  becomes 
increasingly  difficult  to  refuse  the  expenditure. 
The  fighter  creates  a  style  in  a  world  of  risk  and 
opportunity.  His  disciplined  body  assumes  the 
essential  postures  of  the  mind:  aggressive  and 
defensive,  elusively  graceful  with  its  shifts  oi  di- 
rection or  struggling  with  all  its  stylistic  re- 
sources against  a  resistant  but,  until  the  very 
end,  alterable  reality.  A  great  fighter  redefines 
the  possible. 

Despite  the  melancholy  image  Muhammad 
Ali  presents  today,  one  cannot  review  his  career 
without  marveling  at  it.  He  forced  us  to  rei- 
magine  the  ways  an  athlete  moves  through  time 
and  space;  even  in  his  waning  years,  he  waged  a 
battle  against  stylistic  norms.  As  a  youth  he  held 
his  hands  too  low  and  yanked  his  head  straight 
back  from  blows  (an  amateurish  move,  the  tra- 
ditionalists grumbled),  yet  he  so  accelerated  the 
pace  of  heavyweight  fighting  that  scarcely  any- 
one could  keep  up  with  him.  With  extraordi- 
nary self-consciousness,  Ali  relished  the  difficul- 
ty his  dancing  created  not  only  for  his  opponent 
but  also  for  ringside  cameramen  trying  to  keep 
him  in  the  frame.  As  he  aged,  he  sought  the  op- 
posite extreme  in  posture  and  pacing:  immobile 
along  the  ropes,  head  down  and  hands  held 
high,  he  slowed  the  pace  of  fights  to  an  excruci- 
ating point,  exhausting  his  foes  not  by  forcing 
them  to  keep  up  with  him  but  (consider  this)  by 
luring  them  into  trying  to  force  him  to  keep  up 
with  them.  Ali  was  always  the  expert  parodist, 
whether  through  his  (and  Bundini  Brown's)  car- 
toonlike nicknames  for  his  opponents'  styles 
("The  Rabbit,"  "The  Octopus,"  "The  Washer- 
woman"), or  through  his  exaggerated  mirrorings 
of  his  foe — his  deliberately  awkward  rumbling 
around  the  ring,  elbows  swinging,  against  Bona- 
vena,  his  out-daring  Jerry  Quarry  in  a  game  of 
chicken  (who  could  drop  his  hands  longer?). 
These  moves  gave  Ali  the  illusion  of  omnipo- 
tence, even  when  he  had  to  struggle,  as  he  did 
against  Bonavena,  even  when  desperately  hurt, 
as  in  the  eleventh  round  against  Frazier,  when, 
severely  shakeri  by  a  hook,  he  did  a  campy, 
drunken  dance,  a  comic's  version  of  the  stagger- 
ing fighter.  As  he  aged,  he  forced  his  opponents 
to  parody  themselves  as  eager  young  challengers 
working  over  the  old  man.  If  his  aesthetic 
proved  to  be  more  dangerous  than  Ali  at  first 
imagined — his  satiric  impression  of  a  punch- 


drunk  fighter  at  a  press  conference  for  the  first 
Frazier  fight  is  horribly  ironic  today — he  still  in- 
sists it  was  worth  it.  Many  would  no  doubt  feel 
more  comfortable  if  they  could  convince  him 
that  it  wasn't. 

All's  loyalty-  to  the  profession  that  broke  his 
jaw,  slurred  his  speech,  and  possibly  did  worse, 
still  hidden,  damage  is  based  in  part  on  what  he 
calls  "my  millions"  and  on  his  vision  of  future 
opportunities  for  the  black  man.  But  it  also  rep- 
resents a  performer's  devotion  to  the  medium 
through  which  he  expressed  genius,  genius  that 
might  othen\'ise  have  remained  unexpressed, 
perhaps  inexpressible.  He  understands,  too, 
that  to  ban  the  probable  cause  of  his  distress 
would  be  to  render  trivial  the  world's  continued 
fascination  with  him.  He  became  All  by  creat- 
ing the  Ali  style.  It  is  a  style  for  which  there  are 
antecedents  in  Jimmy  Slattery,  Gene  Tunney, 
Kid  Gavilan,  and  others,  but  one  which  he  fash- 
ioned into  so  distinct  a  form  that  one  might  say 
of  the  way  he  turned  his  head  or  countered  over 
a  jab  what  Coleridge  said  after  reading  the  verses 
of  a  friend:  "Had  I  met  these  lines  running  wild 
in  the  desert  of  Arabia,  I  should  have  instantly 
screamed  out  'Wordsworth!'"  All's  nuances 
and  eccentricities  provoked  a  world  of  observers 
to  thunderous  chants  of  recognition:  "Ah-lee! 
Ah-lee!" 


tsSf^V  I 

TV'S  IRONIC  AGE 


From  "Deride  and  Conquer, "  b\  Mark  Crispin 
Miller,  in  Watching  Television,  a  collection  of  es- 
says edited  by  Todd  Gitlm,  which  Pantheon  mil 
pid:)lish  in  January.  Miller  teaches  uniting  at  Johns 
Hopkins  L^niversity. 


N 


\o  matter  how  bad  TV  gets,  it  cannot  easi- 
ly be  deplored  or  criticized  as  long  as  it  manifests 
its  own  unseriousness.  That  is  why  those  who 
work  in  TV  frequently  exonerate  themselves  by 
claiming  irony.  "This  is  basically  a  comedy," 
says  George  Peppard  of  The  A-Team.  "We're  do- 
ing send-up."  According  to  Glen  A.  Larson,  ex- 
ecutive producer  oi  Knight  Rider,  the  show  is 
"tongue-in-cheek,"  and  works  only  because  Da- 
vid Hasselhoff,  the  show's  star,  "has  that  mis- 
chievous look  in  his  eye  that  tells  you,  'Of 
course  you're  not  going  to  believe  this,  but  lean 
back  and  enjoy  it  an^-way.'  " 

The  worst  thing  about  TV  is  not  its  badness. 
As  long  as  we  can  still  point  out  that  something 
on  TV  is  "bad,"  we  continue  to  invoke  tradi- 
tional aesthetic  standards.  Such  criteria  are  not 
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relevant  to  TV  today,  which  is  less  recognizable 
as  "bad"  as  it  becomes  increasingly  self-refer- 
ential and  televisual.  For  all  its  promises  of 
"choice,"  TV  is  nearly  perfect  in  its  emptiness, 
all  but  exhausted  by  the  very  irony  that  it  uses  to 
protect  itself  from  hostile  scrutiny. 

This  explains  in  part  why  the  early  TV  genres 
are  now  vanishing.  Today  the  phrase  "TV 
genre"  seems  oxymoronic,  for  the  TV  spectacle 
has  long  since  broken  down  or  overwhelmed  the 
old  dramatic  forms  it  once  comprised.  At  first, 
TV  was  as  diverse  as  either  of  its  parent  media, 
radio  and  film.  Shows  like  /  Love  Lucy  and  The 
Honeymuoners  preserved  something  of  the  mood 
and  structure  of  the  stage  farce,  and  the  spirit  of 
vaudeville  persisted  in  the  live  routines  of  Jack 
Benny,  Milton  Berle,  Sid  Caesar,  Red  Skelton. 
TV's  many  Westerns  derived  from  the  Westerns 
of  John  Ford  and  others,  and  its  detective  stories 
related,  through  Hollywood,  to  the  novels  of 
Dashiell  Hammett  and  Raymond  Chandler. 
TV's  forays  into  the  uncanny  were  similarly  in- 
spired by  literary/cinematic  antecedents:  The 
Twilight  Zone  derived  in  part  from  science  fic- 
tion.  One  Step  Beyond  and  Thriller  from   the 


ghost  story,  and  the  shows  produced  (and  some- 
times directed)  by  Alfred  Hitchcock  were  clear- 
ly reminiscent  of  his  films. 

Of  course,  the  fact  that  an  early  TV  show  re- 
ferred to  some  prior  body  of  novels,  plays,  or 
films  need  not  mean  that  the  show  was  any 
good.  "The  Golden  Age  of  Television"  was 
hardly  as  luminous  as  its  eulogists  tend  to  sug- 
gest. But  TV  back  then  was  still  not  as  oppres- 
sive and  monotonous  as  it  is  today,  because  its 
range  of  generic  categories  sustained  the  mem- 
ory of  a  pretelevisual  moment.  TV  alluded  to 
the  act  of  reading,  and  to  the  act  of  joining  oth- 
ers in  an  auditorium.  The  live  pratfall,  the  som- 
ber Paladin,  the  haunted  mansion,  the  lawyers 
fencing  in  a  packed  courtroom,  the  gray  drama 
of  a  labor  strike,  Ralph  Kramden  mistakenly 
convinced  that  he's  about  to  die,  were  amc/og 
the  images  that  pointed  back  and  away  fron-;  the 
very  medium  that  was  presenting  them 

TV  now  points  largely  to  itself,  anu  so  genre 
has  been  all  but  superannuated.  Thr;;!<ghout  any 
broadcast  day,  TV  offers  us  TV  and  TV  only, 
representing  no  action  that  dots  rot  somehow 
refer   to,    and   reinforce,    th<     relationship,    or 
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;:'aadoff,  between  the  bored,  fixated  viewer  and 
j-i.is  set.  Whereas  genre  demands  that  both  the 
viewers  and  the  performers  abide  by  its  particu- 
lar conventions  for  the  story's  sake,  TV  today 
automatically  adapts  whatever  it  appropriates  to 
its  ov-'n  reflective  project — not  to  mold  a  narra- 
tive but  only  to  signal  and  appeal  to  the  collec- 
tive knowingness  of  both  viewers  and  performers. 
The  spectacle  is  an  endless  advertisement  for 
the  posture  of  inert  modernity.  Genre,  there- 
fore, is  nothing  but  a  source  of  campy  touches — 
or  the  material  for  outright  parody,  the  object  of 
that  relentless  putting-down  whereby  TV  sub- 
verts our  pleasure  in  all  prior  forms  of  spectacle. 
Whatever  was  a  source  of  pleasure  in  the  past  is 
now  derided  by  and  for  the  knowing,  whether 
it's  the  Busby  Berkeley  musical  affectionately 
mimicked  in  some  "special,"  or  the  silent  mov- 
ies derisively  excerpted  in  the  ads  for  Hershey  or 
Toshiba,  or  the  cowboy  pictures  lampooned  by 
Philip  Morris  or  Rich  Little,  or  The  Towering  In- 
fernu  as  parodied  on  Saturday  Night  Live,  or 
Dragnet  as  parodied  to  sell  the  Yellow  Pages,  or 
Mr.  Ed  as  excerpted  to  sell  tonilla  chips,  or  the 
Mona  Lisa  as  ridiculed  to  sell  Peter  Pan  peanut 
butter.  Through  such  compulsive  trashing,  the 
spectacle  makes  eye  contact  with  the  spectator, 
offering,  in  exchange  for  the  enjoyment  that 
TV  cannot  permit,  a  flattering  wink  of  shared 
superiority. 

Increasingly,  TV  is  nothing  but  a  series  of  as- 
surances that  it  can  never  put  one  over  on  us. 
Those  on  TV  collaborate  with  those  who  sit  be- 
fore it,  in  order  to  reconfirm  our  collective  im- 
munity to  TV  as  it  used  to  be,  back  when  its 
stars  and  viewers  were  not  as  cool  as  all  of  us  are 
now.  Pat  Sajak,  the  M.C.  on  Wheel  oj  Fortune, 
distinguishes  himself  from  the  sort  of  overheated 
game-show  host  who  was  once  common  on  TV: 
"  'You've  just  won  ten  thousand  dollars!'  "  Sajak 
jabbers  in  unctuous  parody,  then  adds,  in  his 
own,  more  laid-back  manner,  "1  just  can't  do 
that."  Ruben  Blades,  schmoozing  with  Johnny 
Carson  after  a  hot  salsa  number,  complains  of 
the  stereotypes  that  TV  has  imposed  on  Hispan- 
ics:  "Lootsie!  I'm  home!"  he  shouts,  in  mimicry 
of  Desi  Arna:,  then  pleads  suavely,  "Hey, 
gimme  a  break!"  And  the  audience  laughs, 
breaking  into  applause.  And  Susan  Saint  James, 
hosting  Friday  Night  Videos  with  the  two  girls 
who  star  with  her  on  Kate  &  Allie,  has  them  gig- 
gling at  her  imitation  of  the  heavy-handed  act- 
ing she  used  to  do  on  The  Name  of  the  Game. 

Such  knowingness  sustains  the  widespread  il- 
lusion that  we  have  all  somehow  recovered  from 
a  bout  of  vast  and  paralyzing  gullibility;  and  yet 
we  cannot  be  confirmed  in  this  illusion  unless 
we  keep  on  watching,  or  half-watching.  Thus, 
the  most  derisive  viewer  is  also  the  most  depen- 
dent: "Students  do  not  take  Genera/  Hospital  se- 


riously," writes  Mark  Harris  in  TV  Gui<ie.  "They 
know  it's  not  life;  they  say  it's  a  'soporific';  they 
feel  superior  to  it.  But  General  Hospital  is  also 
necessar\%  indispensable."  In  short,  our  jeering 
hurts  TV's  commercial  project  not  at  all.  Every- 
body knows  that  TV  is  mostly  false  and  stupid, 
that  almost  no  one  pays  that  much  attention  to 
it — and  yet  it's  on  for  over  seven  hours  a  day  in 
the  average  household,  and  it  sells  innumerable 
products.  In  other  words,  T\''  manages  to  do  its 
job  even  as  it  only  yammers  in  the  background, 
despised  by  those  who  keep  it  going.  TV  begins 
by  offering  us  a  beautiful  hallucination  of  diver- 
sity, but  it  is  finally  like  a  drug  whose  high  is 
only  the  conviction  that  its  user  is  too  cool  to  be 
addicted. 


[Fiction] 

BLUE  GROUND 


From  Golden  Days,  a  novel  by  Carolyn  See,  pub- 
lished by  McGraw-Hill.  See  is  also  the  author  of 
Rhine  Maidens. 


A, 


t  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  1  came  back  to 
L.  A. ,  I  came  back.  1  would  live  a  gentle  mimicry 
of  my  mother's  story\  alone  with  my  two  girls.  1 
planned  to  earn  my  own  money,  and  never  to 
cry,  and  never  to  lay  about  with  the  cruel  weap- 
ons of  spite.  I  would  take  accounting  courses.  1 
would  become  a  person  who  knew  about  riches, 
so  that  when  people  heard  my  name  (when  1  be- 
came famous),  they  wouldn't  hear  "Edith  Lang- 
ley,"  who  made  two  bad  marriages  and  had  to 
make  her  own  way  (or  even,  isn't  she  the  clurm}i 
one  who  made  the  house  shake  when  she  came 
home  from  school?),  but  Edith  Langley,  whose 

name   meant   money,    and   money 

meant  power. 


I 


bought  an  answering  machine  and  a  ream 
of  business  stationery.  And  in  a  few  weeks — 
after  we'd  settled  in — I  took  another  long  L.A. 
drive.  What  I  noticed — as  they  used  to  say  on 
this  coast — what  I  noticed,  was  that  there  were 
very  few  regular,  what  you'd  call  businesses.  No 
raincoat  makers.  No  soup  manufacturers.  Yes, 
there  were  sweatshops  in  downtown  L.A. ,  and  1 
remember  a  ceramics  factory  out  in  Glendale, 
but  they  soon  went  out  of  business.  What  was 
really  out  here  was  the  intangible.  When  you 
drove  you  saw  buildings,  often  windowless. 
They  were  either  television  stations  or  movie 
studios  (or  ingenious,  semi-successful  combina- 
tions of  the  two),  or  death  factories  where  they 
made  missiles,   or  think  tanks  where  they 
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Bega,  Still  Life  With  Peppers,  trv  Sheila  Metzner.  From  Objects  of  Desire,  a  collection  of  her  photographs  published  this 
month  b^  Clarkson  N.  Potter.There  is  a  show  ofMetzner's  photographs  this  month  at  the  Daniel  Wolf  Gallery  in  hlew  York. 


thought  them  up,  or  ingenious  combinations  of 
those  two.  Who  was  I  to  give  any  of  the  people 
behind  those  walls  financial  advice?  I,  who  was 
thirty-eight  years  old  and  divorced  (twice!)?  I 
ended  up  doing  something,  it  seems  to  me  now, 
everyone  in  Los  Angeles  did  then:  I  made  myself 
up  half-hour  by  hour.  I  rented  myself  out  to  sili- 
con chip  places.  1  got  myself  a  weekly  financial 
column  at  the  city's  "second"  paper,  which  got 
me  to  parties,  which  got  me  to  cute  guys,  which 
got  me  to  some  financial  meetings  of  small 
businesses,  and  little  by  little  1  was  able  to  build 
a  fairly  decent  portfolio. 

1  changed  my  hairstyle,  wore  it  straight  to  my 
shoulders,  frosted  blond.  I  bought  a  new  silk 
shirt  a  week.  1  knew  gray  flannel  was  for  New 
York  only,  but  wouldn't  raw  silk  pass  as  the  flan- 
nel of  the  desert?  1  began  to  buy,  once  every 
month  or  so,  another  $500  suit — boxy  tailored 
jacket,  soft  skirt.  1  switched  from  pumps  to  ex- 
pensive sandals.  Some  spring  days  I'd  wear  one 
bright  hibiscus  in  my  hair. 

But  mostl/,  when  I'd  go  out  with  some  man 
who  owned  yachts  in  the  marina,  or  a  cute 
ARCO  executive,  or  that  lowest  of  the  low  out 
here,  an  "independent  producer,"  he  thinking 
he'd  get  a  little  free  help  with  his  wine  futures, 
I'd  say,  right  up  front,  "Hey!  You  want  advice? 
Don't  think  your  dick  is  going  to  pay  me  for  it! 


I'll  take  semi-precious  stones.  Or  gold  would  be 
better!"  Usually  they  were  good  sports  about  it.  I 
got  some  nice  amethysts  I  still  wear  (and  I  mean 
noil'),  and  pearls,  of  course,  and  finally  those 
one-carat  don't-fuck-me-over  flawless  diamonds 
that  I  stuck  in  my  ears  and  rx^ver  took  out — 
you'll  notice,  1  still  wear  them.  My  girls  each 

kept  one  of  that  flawed  but  brave  first 

pair. 


I 


n  the  late  seventies  there  was  still  a  lot  of  per- 
sonal chaos  around.  I  don't  mean  "love,"  I  don't 
mean  drugs.  I  mean,  when  you  got  up  in  the 
morning  it  was  hard  to  know  what  style  of  un- 
derwear to  put  on,  what  style  of  breakfast  to  eat. 
(Really!)  Should  it  be  "nutritious"  the  way 
Adele  Davis  used  to  say?  If  so,  why  did  she  die  so 
early  and  why  did  it  hurt  so  much?  Should  it 
be  quesadillas?  (A  recent  study  had  said  coffee 
and  cheese  caused  cancer.)  Should  it  be  fruit? 
(What  about  insecticide?) 

When  you  went  out  with  men  in  those  days, 
young  or  old,  married,  single,  or  divorced,  there 
was  a  terrible  helplessness  in  them:  What  next? 
was  in  their  every  gesture,  their  every  remark. 
Do  we  get  married,  or  see  a  movie,  or  just  have 
sex,  or  do  errands?  Are  we  supposed  to  be 
friends,  or  what  is  this  intimate  stuff  everyone  is 
talking  about?  Am  I  supposed  to  be  cool?  Do  you 
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want  some  cocaine?  Do  you  like  hockey?  Do  you 
want  to  meet  my  kids? 

So  you  can  see  that  boxy  jackets  with  loose 
skirts,  like  the  lady  in  the  Story  of  O,  and  a 
forthright  request  for  jewelry  were  a  definite 
godsend  for  some  of  them. 

I  began  to  take  my  own  advice.  1  diversified 
my  investments.  I  took  a  couple  more  courses  at 
the  great  universities,  and  1  began  to  see  that 
since  the  country  itself  was  running  at  such  a 
huge  deficit,  a  single  woman  might  easily  make 
her  mark  in  the  world  by  staying  out  of  debt  and 
building  up  a  pound  or  so  of  rubies,  or  a  small 
safe-deposit  box  of  those  sweet  little  gold  ounce- 
ingots  trom  Macao,  stamped  with  the  sign  of  the 
bat — bad  luck  over  here,  but  over 
there  it  meant  long  life  and  prosperity. 


w 
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fealth!  To  me  it  began  to  seem  like  the 
only  constant.  Husbands  and  lovers  came  and 
went,  and  God  love  them!  And  sure,  Aurora 
and  Denise  were  my  real  wealth,  but  on  the 
great  conveyor  belt  of  life,  my  children  were 
sliding  past  me  and  away.  Once  1  pushed  rocks 
in  my  ears  they  were  there  forever.  No  one  of- 
fered courses  with  that  belief  system  at  UCLA: 
no  stand  firm,  keep  the  house  in  case  of  a  di- 
vorce, avoid  credit  cards  like  the  plague,  hold 
that  money  close  to  your  vest,  and  buy  stones. 
Finally,  after  about  six  months  out  here  in  this 
fairyland,  my  hometown,  I  took  what  seemed  to 
me  the  quintessential  L.A.  step,  and  began  of- 
fering my  own  seminars.  I  took  my  jeweler's 
glass,  or  "diamond  loupe,"  my  briefcase,  and 
two  dozen  good  stones  to  an  extension  class,  of- 
fered each  week  in  a  private  home — under  the 
auspices  of  UCLA,  of  course — and  spoke  to  a 
group  of  affluent  matrons.  Ah,  I  loved  it.  I  had  a 
twentieth,  thirtieth,  a  fiftieth  of  what  their  hus- 
bands owned,  my  flimsy  house  in  the  Canyon 
was  at  the  whim  of  any  hot  breeze  or  carelessly 
struck  match.  They  lived  in  brick  and  stucco 
palaces  cheek  by  jowl  in  the  overwatered  lawns 
above  Sunset.  Their  marigolds  were  worth  more 
than  my  poor  rubies!  But  1  could  hold  my  wealth 
in  my  hand,  or  in  the  tasteful  burgundy  briefcase 
under  my  arm.  When  I  drove  up  in  my  ten-year- 
old  Porsche,  the  ton  of  metal  was  in  my  name 
and  my  name  alone. 

Picture  this,  then:  Ms.  Langley  drives  up, 
stamps  up  the  brick  pathway,  eleven-thirty 
A.M.,  to  a  Beverly  Hills  mansion.  Knocks  on  the 
door,  smiles,  waits,  is  ushered  by  a  servant  into 
the  "den."  Folds  her  hands  in  her  lap,  talks  to 
the  lady  of  the  house.  In  an  extension  course,  if 
the  class  doesn't  fill  on  the  first  morning,  it's 
goodbye  Charlie  and  come  back  next  semester. 
But  usually  a  dozen  ladies  show,  between  the 
ages  of  twenty-seven  and  sixty.  They've  taken 
absolutely  every  other  course:  the  American  and 


British  contemporary  novel;  interior  decorating 
to  avoid  allergies,  and  interior  decorating  if  you 
don't  have  allergies;  conversational  French  and 
Spanish  and  even  "The  History  of  Ideas."  Let's 
be  straight  about  it:  they  all,  each  and  every 
manicured  matron,  have  a  hundred  times  better 
education  than  1.  But  they  have  nt)thing  to  do, 
so  they  show  for  the  class  "because  a  woman  is 
teaching  it,"  they  say. 

We  sit  and  chat,  and  after  a  few  preliminary 
remarks  about  American  fiscal  policy  in  general, 
how  it  is  in  AT&T's  mtere.st  to  make  you  believe 
those  pieces  of  paper  they  call  stock  are  valu- 
able— all  the  while  they're  looking  at  me  pity- 
ingly, because  I  have  to  work  for  a  living  and 
they  don't — after,  as  1  say,  the  first  twenty  min- 
utes, I  take  a  tiny  yellow  envelope  from  my  de- 
cent black  purse  and  shake  a  half-dozen  stones 
out  on  the  table. 

Consternation  and  more  pity.  Poor  working 
woman  with  her  pitiable  red  and  green  and  yel- 
low rocks!  (Because,  remember,  this  is  Beverly 
Hills,  and  these  ladies,  even  on  a  Wednesday 
morning,  are  apt  to  be  decked  out — as  my  saint- 
ed mother  used  to  say- — like  Astor's  pet  horse.) 

But  then  1  screw  my  loupe  in  my  eye  and  talk 
about  each  stone:  the  opals  the  Australian  surfer 
gave  me,  and  how  opals  exist  on  art  and  person- 
al taste  alone — in  the  same  category  as  those 
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"Hymn  to  These  Newly  Abbreviated  States,  In- 
cluding the  Virgin  Islands,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  Puerto  Rico, "  by  John  Updike.  From  the  Sep- 
tember 28  issue  of  the  Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle. 
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jieiifs  C)l  sweet  paper  AT&T  tried  to  make  you 
beiie\e  were  money,  while  they  kept  the  money. 
More  glances  from  the  ladies.  Don't  their  hus- 
bands have  successful  investments?  And  don't 
they  have  husbands? 

Then  1  would  pick  up  a  great  square-cut  gar- 
net and  talk  about  polishing,  and  depth  of  color, 
and  begin  a  little  rap  about  what  it  must  have 
meant  to  the  first  caveman  when  he  came  upon 
a  stone  that  glistened,  and  how,  no  matter  ujhat 
happened,  that  stone  would  always  glisten.  And 
how  that  must  have  been  the  beginning  of 
"love"  as  we  know  it — whatever  a  woman  did  to 
get  that  first  great  oaf  to  give  her  the  stone,  and 
then  to  get  him  to  take  pride  in  having  given  it 
to  her!  And  the  women,  one  or  two  of  them, 
might  blush,  or  cover  a  gold  bracelet  set  with 
diamonds  with  a  deeply  tanned  hand. 

Then,  of  course,  the  loupe  went  around  the 
room,  and  1  always  had  a  couple  of  extra  ones. 
I  saved  two  loose  diamonds  for  last — talking 
that  first  day  of  class  about  color;  how,  gen- 
erally speaking,  people  said  that  white,  bright 
white,  the  excruciatingly  lovely  absence  of  color 
(which  was,  of  course,  the  beginning  of  color), 
was  "best,"  but  that  "cut,"  of  course,  mattered 
too.  If  you  loved  the  stone,  it  mattered,  and 
flaws  mattered.  1  reminded  them  that  diamonds 
come  from  the  most  unprepossessing  and  ordi- 
nary of  materials — that  below  the  surface  of  the 
earth  there  was  to  be  found,  every  once  in  a 
while,  a  very  thick  layer  of  bluish-green  rock, 
blue  ground.  Under  great  pressure,  under  great 
heat,  and  God  knew  what  else,  diamonds  were 
formed  from  this.  And  the  prettier  of  the  two 
diamonds  1  passed  around  had  some  love  at- 
tached to  it — don't  ask  me  how,  it  was  that  way 
when  it  came  to  me— and  it  had  flaws  in  it.  The 
other  diamond,  the  one  you'd  probably  pick  up 
second,  just  lay  there  poker-faced.  It  was  flaw- 
less. Then  I'd  show  them  my  earrings.  They 
were  truly  something,  and  that  meant  a  lot  of  get- 
ting up  and  going  back  and  forth,  because  of 
course  1  wouldn't  take  them  out,  and  by  that 
time  we'd  all  be  laughing.  And  I'd  tell  them  that 
usually  the  best  stones  were  used  for  engagement 
rings  and  the  flawed  stones  tor  the  ears.  Because 
men  had  a  vested  interest. 

And  someone  would  ask,  or  say,  helpfully, 
"You  should  have  some  oi  these  other  stones  set, 
they're  so  beautiful!"  Because  by  that  time 
they'd  be  really  looking.  And  I'd  say,  "hJo!  1  use 
these  I  >  buy  and  sell  and  trade.  They're  not  or- 
naments    '^ey're  wealth!" 

And  I'u  ^  and  smile,  to  see  if  they'd  get  it. 
But  they  we  In't,  yet.  There'd  almost  always 
be  somebody  \.  'd  say,  "But  wouldn't  your  hus- 
band let .  .  ." 

"Ah,"  I'd  say,  .  -o  stones  are  mine."  And 
then  I'd  change  the     .' iect  quickly  so  as  not  to 


hurt  their  feelings,  because  they  were  almost  al- 
ways good  women.  I'd  talk  about  buying  fine 
stones  for  their  girl  children — how  they  might 
start  with  marcasite  and  coral,  real  things  for 
them  to  value  and  keep  but  not  so  valuable  that 
the  kids  would  get  scared  and  lose  them,  and  as 
I'd  talk,  or  during  the  break,  I'd  see,  out  of  the 
comer  of  my  eye,  a  sweet  lady  take  my  loupe  and 
sneak  a  look  at  her  engagement  ring,  her  brace- 
let, any  of  her  ordinary-  daytime  jewelry.  The 
matrons  around  her  would  look  into  the  middle 
distance,  and  a  "girlfriend,"  because  no  one  ever 
came  to  these  things  alone,  would  nudge  her 
and  ask  tor  a  look,  and  they'd  ga:e  at  each  other 
and  shrug,  and  exchange  disbelieving  smiles. 
"That .  .  .  why  that,  well,  he  must  not  have 
known."  Or  sometimes,  "That  bastard'."  and 
even  laugh  about  it. 

And  we'd  spend  that  first  day  checking  out 
the  jewelr>^  of  the  very  wealthy  women.  Often 
the  flashier  it  was  the  more  flawed  the  stones, 
the  more  carelessly  cut;  dirty  chips  put  together 
in  a  coruscating  melange  that  kept  you  from 
knowing  anything  about  the  piece.  And  always 
there'd  be  a  woman  with  one  really  good  stone, 
and  she'd  try  not  to  be  awful  about  it.  And  that 
would  be  when  I'd  reach  over  into  my  briefcase 
and  pull  out  my  ten-power  microscope,  which 
folded  up  like  a  spyglass,  and  say,  very  respect- 
fully, "Do  you  mind  if  1  take  a  look  at  it  with 
this?  I'm  extremely  interested  in  its  density." 

I'd  fix  the  stone  in  the  microscope,  and  give 
her  the  first  look.  Sometimes  it  was  what  it  ap- 
peared to  be,  but  other  times  that  sucker  would 
be  as  full  of  holes  as  a  bad  Swiss  cheese. 

"You  can't  always  know,"  I'd  say.  "And  the 
people  who  buy  them  tor  you  can't  always  know 
either." 

And  there  was,  of  course,  the  truly  gorgeous 
day  when  a  lady's  emerald  necklace  proved  to  be 
pure  paste,  just  as  in  the  television  show  it  was 
based  on.  Watching  the  divorce  proceedings 
which  unfolded  on  the  six  o'clock  news  over  a 
period  ot  six  months  on  that  one,  I  had  the  unac- 
customed but  altogether  pleasant  sense  of  hav- 
ing been  an  active  participant  in  our  popular 
culture. 

Mostly,  though,  the  class  was  tor  getting 
those  women  to  pay  attention.  At  the  end  of 
twelve  weeks,  we  would  have  talked  of  credit 
and  clothes  and  houses  and  joint  ownership  of 
thmgs,  and  what  things  made  you  rich.  If  I'd 
made  them  think,  I  was  happy.  If  when  I  left  the 
class  at  the  end,  eight  out  of  twelve  of  those  la- 
dies had  their  own  safe-deposit  boxes,  and  were 
stacking  up,  out  of  pin  money,  those  magic  little 
ingots  from  Macao;  if  they  had  bought  their 
daughters  second  and  third  strings  of  freshwater 
pearls,  I  had  fairlv  earned  the  money  they  paid 


me. 
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Changing  Times,  Changing 
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Technology  is  rapidly  changing  basic 
assumptions  about  work.  People  used  to 
prepare  for  a  particular  occupation  with 
the  expectation  of  remaining  in  it  through- 
out their  careers.  That's  changing.  Rapidly 
evolving  technology  is  creating  untold 
new  career  opportunities— and  will  replace 
them  with  even  newer  opportunities. 

In  the  course  of  a  lifetime,  many  people 
will  find  themselves  working  in  several 
different  occupations,  even  within  the 
same  company.  In  the  years  to  come, 
many  of  today's  students  will  work  in 
new  fields  that  don't  exist  today.  Even 
those  who  continue  to  work  in  current 
occupations  will  perform  their  tasks  in 
totally  new  ways. 

It's  difficult  to  prepare  for  a  constantly 
changing  future,  with  the  prospect  of  jobs 
appearing  and  disappearing.  To  ensure 
their  professional  futures,  young  people 
must  cultivate  an  entirely  new  outlook. 

The  economy  of  the  future  will  require 
flexibility— a  capacity  to  size  up  new 
situations,  determine  what  skills  are 
required,  and  adapt  accordingly.  Broad 
vision  will  be  essential.  Preparing  solely 
for  a  specific  job  could  result  in  no  job. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  education  that 
develops  skills  with  broad  applications 
will  make  it  possible  to  capitalize  on  as 
yet  unforeseen  opportunities. 


In  a  rapidly  changing  economy,  the 
specialist  with  a  narrow  view  will  in- 
evitably be  headed  for  obsolescence.  In 
contrast,  there  will  always  be  a  demand 
for  someone  who  can  adapt  as  new 
fields  emerge.  This  doesn't  mean  the 
stereotypical,  shallow  person  who 
learns  less  and  less  about  more  and 
more  until  he  knows  nothing  about 
everything.  It  means  someone  who  can 
delve  deeply  into  one  area  of  special- 
ization after  another. 

Education  that  nurtures  the  ability  to 
master  a  subject  through  study,  research, 
and  practice  will  continue  to  be  relevant  in 
a  fast-changing,  technologically  oriented 
economy.  Someone  who  understands  the 
discipline  of  learning— who  knows  the 
pride  that  comes  from  mastering  a  sub- 
ject or  skill— will  always  be  valuable  in 
an  economy  driven  by  expanding  knowl- 
edge and  advancing  technology. 

Young  people  shouldn't  fear  the  impact 
of  technology  tomorrow  if  they  get  a  good 
education  today.  Good  mental  prepa- 
ration—learning skills,  thinking  skills, 
communication  skills,  technological 
skills— will  enable  them  to  take  advantage 
of  future  opportunities.  Those  who  are 
ready  will  have  the  chance  to  do  work 
that's  as  highly  challenging  and  reward- 
ing as  ever.  And  they'll  have  an  array 
of  career  options  broader  than  ever. 


UNITED 
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RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION 


New  Ideas.  New  Understanding. 
A  New  Power  in  the  Land, 

hiWf^MM^A     Our  children. 

^*  Ti^^^Bfi     In  literally  thousands  of  communities  across  the  nation,  America's 

1,000  consumer-owned  rural  electric  systems  help  young  people  become  well- 
educated,  responsible  citizens. 

Co-op  people  help  in  the  schools  .  .  .  work  with  youngsters  in  youth 
programs  .  .  .  build  understanding,  showing  how  important  local  control  and 
consumer  ownership  is  to  rural  electrification. 
Throughout  rural  America,  we're  involved. 
We  regularly  visit  classrooms  to  introduce  youngsters  to  electric  use  and  safety,  consumer 
issues  and  cooperation. 

From  the  Rockies  across  the  Great  Plains  to  the  Great  Lakes,  cooperative-sponsored  youth 
camps  introduce  teenagers  to  career  opportunities  in  rural  electrification. 

Because  the  co-ops  help,  23  high  schools  in  the  Walters,  Oklahoma  area  have  access  by 
satellite  to  educational  television  channels. 
Because  the  co-ops  help,  there's  a  college  scholarship  fund  in  New  Mexico. 
Because  the  co-ops  care,  more  than  20,000  youths  from  37  states  have  seen  firsthand  how  our 
democratic  system  works  in  Washington,  DC,  thousands  more  in  their  state  capitals  and  at  home. 

We  teach  our  childr  n  that  their  educated,  responsible  involvement  in  our  co-ops  and  our 
government  is  importa;    -o  the  country  ...  to  the  future. 
We're  helping  to  build  <  iiright,  new  power  in  the  land. 


America's  consumer-owned  rural  electric  systems 

Building  Cooperation-A  Power  in  the  Land 

For  further  information  contact 
NATIONAL  RURAL  ELECTRIC  COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION 

1800  Massachusetts  Ave  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 
Telephone  (202)  857-9540 
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^n  August  20,  1977, 
NASA  launched  Voyager  2,  a  spacecraft  which  sent 
back  photos  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  before  leaving  the 
solar  system.  Voyager  2  carried  a  message  for  any  ex- 
traterrestrials who  might  someday  salvage  it:  a  gold- 
plated  phonograph  record  containing,  among  other 
things,  118  electronically  encoded  photographs  of 
life  on  our  planet  and  ninety  minutes  of  music  rang- 
ing from  a  Brandenburg  Concerto  to  "Johnny  B. 
Goode." 

The  Voyager  Interstellar  Record,  according  to 
Carl  Sagan,  its  executive  producer,  was  designed  to 
convey  "a  hopeful  rather  than  a  despairing  view  of 
humanity  and  its  possible  future."  It  therefore  con- 
tains no  baleful  images  of  death  and  destruction.  But 
what  if  some  hostile  alien,  having  received  so  benign 
and  welcoming  a  message,  subsequently  decides  to 
pay  us  an  unfriendly  call?  Harper's  Magazine  invited  a 
diverse  group  of  cultural  observers  to  help  frame  a 
new  message  aimed  at  forestalling  any  extraterrestrial 
attempt  at  conquest  or  tourism:  one  suggesting  that 
the  earth,  for  all  its  manifold  beauties,  is  nonetheless 
a  terrible  place  to  visit. 
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>a'A [  /\vj/viN    is  the  David  Duncan 

Professor  oj  Astrunomy  and  Space  Sciences  and  di- 
rector of  the  Laboratory  for  Planetary  Studies  at 
Cornell  University.  His  books  include  Broca's 
Rrain,  The  Dragons  of  Etien,  Cosmos,  and  Con- 
tact. He  was  chairman  of  the  I\ASA  Voyager  Record 
Committee  and  executive  producer  of  the  Voyager 
huerstellar  Record. 
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believe  the  premise  of  your  question  is 
flawed.  When  our  NAS.^  committee  designed 
the  Voyager  Interstellar  Record,  we  tried  to 
convey  a  truthful  view  of  our  planet  and  our- 
selves, although  we  probably  erred  in  down- 
playing human  failures  in  favor  ol  human 
triumphs.  But  the  way  to  discourage  hostile  ex- 
traterrestrials from  visiting  Earth  is  not  to  de- 
scribe how  unpleasant  or  dangerous  our  planet 
is,  because  they  are  unlikely  to  be  happy  about 
the  prospect  of  unpleasant  or  dangerous  beings 
poking  around  the  galaxy.  Tell  them  about  nu- 
clear weapons,  Vietnam,  Afghanistan,  a  world 
military  expenditure  ot  almost  t  trillion  dollars  a 
year,  and  the  average  state  of  U.S. -Soviet  rela- 
tions, and  you  ir\crease  the  chance  of  a  punitive 
expeditiim  to  Earth. 

The  best  strategy  to  keep  such  extraterres- 
trials away,  it  they  exist,  is  to  broadcast  credible 
signs  of  sanity  and  stability.  Unfortunately,  the 
entire  corpus  ot  American  commercial  and  So- 
viet state  television  broadcasting  is  expanding  in 
spherical  waves  away  from  Earth  at  the  speed  ot 
light,  and  will  have  arrived  at  every  other  plan- 
etary system  in  the  galaxy  before  any  new  mes- 
sage could  be  received.  I  suppose  we  might 
consider  broadcasting  a  signal  that  reads  "Disre- 
gard previous  messages." 


VASSILY  AKSYONOV  ,. ,/,. 

author  of  numerous  stories,  plays,  and  novels.  He 
was  exiled  from  the  Soviet  Union  in  1980  following 
the  publicaticm  in  the  West  of  his  novel  The  Bum. 
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.ow  can  we  know  what  aliens  will  dislike.' 
Suppose  we  send  them  a  skunk  and  they  find  it 
the  most  tragrant  creature  ever  bom?  Suppose 
we  send  them  an  episode  of  The  Love  Boat,  com- 
plete with  ccm-nercials,  and  they  find  it  more 
mesmerizing  ti^.an,  say,  Much  Ado  About  Noth- 
ing^. Nevertheless,  let  us  assume  that  they  are  by 
and  large  like  us:  that  is,  gifted  with  a  similar 
sense  of  squeamishness  and  perception  ot  logic, 
but  with  a  proclivity  tor  the  brutal  colonization 
of  other  planets.  We  have  countless  things  to 


disgust  such  creatures.  Send  them  a  picture  of 
Beirut  (a  place  to  dwell)  or  a  sample  of  soil  from 
Chernobyl  (a  place  to  sow).  To  bewilder  their 
strategists  we  can  put  in  our  capsule  a  grab  bag 
containing  such  mysterious  earthly  objects  as 
Michael  Jackson's  missing  glove,  Raisa  Gorba- 
chev's American  Express  card,  and  a  toothbrush 
of  the  Ethiopian  colonel  Mengistu.  Not  to  men- 
tion a  videotape  oi  the  1986  May  Day  parade  in 
Moscow,  showing  the  gleeful  faces  of  the  march- 
ers, paternal  smiles  from  atop  Lenin's  tomb — 
and,  of  course,  a  cloud  ot  homemade  fallout 
hovering  in  the  background.  But  if  none  of 
these  measures  work,  I,  as  something  of  an  alien 
myself,  have  a  last  resort  to  propose:  show  them 
the  lines  at  the  offices  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service. 


GREGORY  BEN  FORD ,  a 


sci- 


ence fiction  novelist  and  a  professor  of  physics  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Irvirxe.  His  books  include 
Artifact,  Against  Infinity,  and  If  the  Stars  Are 
Gods.  His  1980  noiel  Timescape  won  the  Nebula 
Aivard  and  the  British  Science  Fiction  Award. 


X 


he  Gospel  of  Interstellar  Goodness  holds 
that  only  peaceful  aliens  ever  travel  or  commu- 
nicate across  space,  because  the  nasty,  aggres- 
sive ones  will  have  nuked  themselves  into 
oblivii-in.  Don't  bet  on  it.  We  can't  expect 
aliens  either  to  confirm  or  to  deny  humanistic 
hosannas  about  peace  and  brotherhood — 
which,  atter  all.  don't  even  work  on  us.  And 
even  it  they  were  intergalactic  librarians,  intent 
only  on  gathering  philosophical  enlightenment, 
thev  could  quickly  drain  us  and  then  cast  us 
aside  like  sucked  oranges.  Nor  can  we  assume 
that  only  Socially  Darwinian  aliens  reign. 
Aliens  are  alien.  We  can't  anticipate  their  mor- 
als or  strategies.  We  shouldn't  e\'en  want  to. 
(Who  would  relish  aliens  who  always  come  on 
like  Hubert  Humphrey?) 

Best,  then,  to  send  a  motley  collection  of 
oddments  we  find  ott-putting,  hoping  that  some 
might  click.  A  preliminary  list: 

One  pair  ot  Latrodectus  mactans:  black  widow 
spiders.  After  mating,  the  female  often  devours 
the  male.  To  show  how  affairs  work  a  bit  farther 
up  the  food  chain,  acccmipany  the  spiders  with 
typical  alimony-settlement  documents. 

One  Hollywood  agent,  dressed  for  success. 

A  compendium  of  holier-than-thou  calls  for 
world  peace,  spattered  with  dried  bloodstains. 

An  entire  Shriners"  convention,  seized  from  a 
hotel  at  1  A.M. 
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A  God:illa  movie  in  which  God-ill;i  clearly 
wins,  hut  hlows  it  in  the  cease-tire  nei^otii'tions. 

Portraits  ot  any  three  presidents-tor- lite  troni 
Third  World  people's  states. 

Two  jerry  Lewis  movies,  includmL:  Hu' i\!(fr\ 
Professor.  (It  the  aliens  speak  French,  siihsrirurc 
two  John  Waynes. ) 


An  ingredient  lahel  hom  any  packasje  of  fro- 
zen food. 

A  minr  copy  ot  The  Thm^.  The  equations 
behind  this  movie  should  ho  lanf^uase-inde- 
pendent  .\nd  uitellifiihle  to  all:  Scientists  = 
Liberals;  Alien  Thin^  =  Communism;  U.S.  Air 
Force  =  U.S.  Air  Force.  Optit)nal  extra,  space 


What  to  Do  When  the  Martians  Come 


From  The  Inxasion  trom  Mars:  A  Study  m  the 
Psycht)lo>i;y  of  Panic,  by  Hadlcy  Caniril,  Imhhshed 
in  1940  ^^'  Princeton  L'nirersit}'  Press.  Ccmtril  col- 
lected and  iuudyzed  reactions  to  "The  War  oj  the 
Worlds, "  a  radio  adaptation  of  H.  G.  Wells's  1898 
novel  ti'fiich  was  broadcast  by  CBS  on  October  30, 
J  938.  The  first  half  of  the  program,  directed  by  Or- 
son Welles,  "reported"  a  poison  gas  attack  by  Mar- 
tians in  typical  radio-bulletin  style.  In  a  post- 
broadcast  survey  corulucted  by  CBS,  38  percent  of 
listeners  said  t/ie\  thought  at  the  time  that  they  ivere 
hearing  an  actual  news  program. 


M 


.y  husband  tried  to  calm  me  and  said,  "If 
this  were  really  so,  it  would  be  tm  all  stations," 
and  he  turned  to  one  of  the  other  stations  and 
there  was  music.  1  retorted,  "Nero  fiddled  while 
Rome  burned." 

My  sister,  her  husband,  my  mother-  and  father- 
in-law  were  listening  at  home.  1  immediately 
called  up  the  Maplewood  police  and  asked  if 
there  was  anything  wrong.  They  answered,  "We 
know  as  much  as  you  do.  Keep  yt^ur  radio  tuned 
in  and  follow  the  announcer's  advice.  There  is 
no  immediate  danger  in  Maplewood."  Naturally 
after  that  I  was  more  scared  than  ever.  I  became 
hysterical  and  felt  1  was  choking  from  the  gas. 
We  all  kissed  one  ancither  and  felt  we  would  all 
die.  When  I  heard  that  gas  was  in  the  streets  of 
Newark  I  called  my  brother  and  his  wife  and  told 
them  to  get  in  their  car  and  come  right  over  so 
we  could  all  be  together. 

1  didn't  do  anything.  1  just  kept  listenuig.  1 
thought,  if  this  is  the  real  thing  you  only  die 
once — why  get  excited.' 

The  lady  from  the  next  floor  rushed  downstairs, 
yelling  to  turn  on  the  radio.  I  heard  the  explo- 
sion, people  from  Mars,  end  of  world.  I  was  very 
scared  and  everybody  in  the  room  was  scared 
stiff  too.  There  was  nothing  to  do,  for  every- 
thing would  be  destroyed  very  soon.  If  1  had  had 


a  little  bottle  of  whiskey,  I  wcuild  have  had  a 
drink  and  said,  "Let  it  go." 

We  had  tuned  in  to  listen  to  Orson  Welles  but 
when  the  flashes  came  I  thought  it  was  true.  We 
called  my  brother  who  had  gone  out.  He  said  he 
would  be  right  down  and  drive  away  with  us. 
When  he  came  we  were  so  excited.  1  felt,  why 
can  the  children  not  be  with  us,  it  we  are  going 
to  die.  Then  1  called  in  to  my  husband:  "Dan, 
why  don't  you  get  dressed?  You  don't  want  to  die 
in  your  working  clothes." 

My  mother  took  my  wt)rd  tor  it  because  after  all  I 
was  a  college  graduate  and  she  wasn't. 

The  announcer  said  a  meteor  had  fallen  trom 
Mars  and  1  was  sure  he  thought  that,  but  in  the 
back  ot  my  head  I  had  the  idea  that  the  meteor 
was  just  a  camouflage.  It  was  really  an  airplane 
like  a  Zeppelin  that  looked  like  a  meteor  and  the 
Germans  were  attacking  us  with  gas  bombs.  The 
airplane  was  built  to  look  like  a  meteor  just  to 
fool  people. 

My  only  thought  involving  myself  as  a  person  in 
connection  with  it  was  a  delight  that  if  it  spread 
to  Stelton  1  would  not  have  to  pay  the  butcher's 
bill. 

1  looked  in  the  icebox  and  saw  some  chicken  left 
from  Sunday  dinner  that  I  was  saving  for  Mon- 
day night  dinner.  1  said  to  my  nephew,  "We  may 
as  well  eat  this  chicken — we  won't  be  here  in 
the  morning." 

The  broadcast  had  us  all  worried  but  1  knew  it 
would  at  least  scare  ten  years'  lite  oul  ot  my 
mother-in-law. 

I  was  swept  along  with  it  until  .something  started 
to  sound  familiar.  It  was  Orson  Welles,  of 
course!  I  felt  awfully  foolish,  especially  when  I 
thought  back  and  saw  how  fantastic  even  the  lit- 
tle 1  did  believe  was. 
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;)il;)\vin^:  Aliens  (the  Marines  go  to  Alpha  Cen- 
lauri  and  kick  ass). 

The  citation  for  the  Nohel  Prize  in  Physics 
given  for  the  discovery  of  pulsars.  The  actual 
discoverer,  Jocelyn  Bell,  was  not  cited. 

Sylvester  Stallone. 

A  doctiiral  thesis  in  literary  criticism.  One 
based  on  any  current  French  tad  theory  will  do 
nicely. 

A  collection  ot  time-travel  stories.  These 
show  that  even  our  more  rational  and  idealistic 
groups  (i.e.,  scientists)  will,  for  purposes  of 
philosophical  hairsplitting,  immediately  use  a 
time  machine  in  order  to  go  hack  in  time  and 
kill  their  grandfathers. 

Minutes  ot  a  University  of  California  Aca- 
demic Senate  meeting.  This  will  prove  to  any 
aliens  that  a  horrible  demise  awaits  them  if  they 
meet  the  intelligentsia:  death  by  boredom. 

Chicken  McNuggets. 

This  issue  ot  Harper's,  with  no  excuses. 


WILLIAM  BURROUGHS  « 

the  author  o/  eleven  novels,  including  Naked  Lunch 
and  The  Sott  Machine. 


A  Message  from  Earth:  I 


This  interstellar  message  was  transmitted  over  a 
1 , 000-foot  radio  telescope  at  the  Arecibo  Obser- 
vatory in  Puerto  Rico  in  1974-  Reading  from  top 

-  ,  , 1     to  bottom,  the  mes- 

4^^1.1. |"|  -sage  contains  the 
numbers  1  through 
10  in  binary  code; 
the  atomic  numbers 
ot  hydrogen,  carbon, 
nitrogen,  oxygen, 
and  phosphorus;  the 
chemical  tornuila  tor 
DNA;  a  sketch  oi  a 
DNA  molecule;  a 
sketch  ot  a  human 
being,  tlanked  by  bi- 
nary numbers  indi- 
catmg  the  number  ot 
humans  on  earth  as 
well  as  the  height  ot 
the  a\erage  human;  a 
sketch  ot  the  solar 
system;  and  a  sketch 
oi  the  Arecibo  radio 
telescope,  with  its 
size  given  in  binarv 
numbers.  The  mes- 
vi'^e  w'ill  reach  the 
V  >nstellation  Hercu- 
le>  m  approximately 
25,000  years. 


S 


'o  we  should  put  up  a  sign  to  warn  off  hostile 
aliens,  like  the  signs  that  tramps  leave  for  their 
brothers.'  "Good  for  a  sandwich  and  coffee" .  .  . 
"Careful  of  the  dog" . . .  "Old  nut  with  a  gun"  .  .  . 
But  consider  that  hostile  aliens  means  aliens  who 
need  something — energy,  usually.  They  have 
run  out  ot  energy  and  hope  to  charge  up  here. 
Well,  aliens,  it  that's  what  you  need,  this  is  the 
last  place  to  land.  Not  much  here  hut  the  walk- 
ing dead;  besides  which,  the  whole  shithouse 
could  go  up  at  any  second.  Is  it  food  you  need? 
The  natives  aren't  \  ery  nutritious;  many  of  them 
live  on  junk  food,  and  they're  rotten  with  nico- 
tine and  alcohol  and  cocaine  and  pills.  Peeiple  of 
such  great  stupidity  and  such  barbarous  man- 
ners .  .  .  they  will  immediately  kill  any  creatures 
different  from  themselves.  So  if  you  do  land,  you 
must  be  prepared  to  kill  as  many  of  them,  as  pos- 
sible. The  survivors  will  t'  :k  v;ui  are  God,  and 
you  can  do  whatever  you  like  with  them.  Unless 
you  have  the  means  for  a  demonstration  of 
wholesale  extermination,  better  stay  away.  The 
natives  understand  and  respect  nothing  else. 


EDWARD   I.    KOCH,.,fc.ma,„r 

of  New  York  City.  His  books  include  Mayor  and 
Politics. 


I 


love  New  York,  but  it  does  have  its  share  of 
urban  problems,  as  do  other  large  cities  around 
the  world.  I  think  sending  a  rat,  a  roach,  and  a 
photograph  ot  the  entrance  to  the  Queens-Mid- 
town  Tunnel  at  rush  hour  would  give  anyone 
pause,  even  an  alien.  I'd  also  send  a  graffiti  artist 
to  spray  paint  all  over  the  aliens'  ship  and  a  fleet 
ot  bicycle  messengers  with  instructions  to  ride 
around  inside  the  ship  at  top  speed  and  knock 
the  aliens  down  as  they  cross  the  control  room. 

I  would  also  send  a  copy  ot  the  New  York 
State  election  law  and  some  petition  forms — 
with  instructions  that  all  aliens  must  accurately 
complete  them  before  landing.  The  frustration 
oi  having  their  forms  repeatedly  invalidated  by 
the  courts  should  drive  the  aliens  to  such  dis- 
traction that  they'd  want  to  go  home.  And  I 
would  ask  the  editors  of  the  Neu)  York  Post  and 
Daily  Neivs  to  publish  editions  with  tough- 
sounding  headlines  to  scare  the  aliens  ("E.l.K. 
TOET:  BLASTOFF"). 

Other  people  and  items  1  would  send  include: 
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the  AyaU)llah  Khumcini,  Miiammar  QadJafi, 
Louis  Farrakhan,  and  Lyndon  LaRouche,  who 
all  act  as  it  they  are  from  a  different  planet  and 
should,  therefore,  he  sent  to  one;  copies  oi  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  and  Mein  Kampf;  and  a 
couple  ot  reels  of  child  pornof^raphy,  which 
would,  1  hope,  make  any  living  creature  wary  ot 
our  social  manners  and  mores,  as  would  a  movie 
like  The  Texas  Chairxsaw  Massacre. 

Picture  and  newspaper  accounts  ot  the  home- 
less, the  American  farmer,  children  across  the 
world  suffering  from  malnutrition  and  disease, 
the  Chernobyl  disaster,  and  the  war  in  Afghani- 
stan would  amply  illustrate  some  of  the  many 
problems  our  civilization  faces.  Confronted  by 
this  melange  and  provided  with  nothing  to 
counterbalance  it,  1  hope  our  brothers  from  an- 
other planet  would  take  their  exploration  in  a 
different  direction. 

One  thing  1  definitely  would  not  send:  a  pas- 
trami on  rye  with  mustard  from  the  Carnegie 
Deli.  People  have  been  known  to  go  great  dis- 
tances for  this  sandwich.  After  one  taste,  a  trip 
through  the  solar  system  for  more  wouldn't  sur- 
prise me  in  the  least. 


ROBERT  NISBET  .  an  adjunct 
scholar  at  the  American  Enterprise  Institute.  His 
books  include  Twilight  ot  Authority,  History  of 
the  Idea  of  Progress,  The  Quest  for  Community, 
and  Conservatism:  Dream  and  Reality. 


W 
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l\y  not  turn  your  space  capsule  into  a 
space  hearse.'  At  one  stroke,  by  inserting  various 
unacceptable  types  into  the  capsule  and  ejecting 
them  from  the  solar  system,  you  could  frighten 
off  hostile  aliens  and  improve  the  quality  of  life 
on  earth.  To  this  end,  1  offer  the  following  can- 
didates for  immediate  removal: 

(1)  The  bones,  at  least,  of  the  T.  Boone  Pick- 
ens types,  who  allow  themselves  to  be  set  up  as 
financial-industrial  giants.  Had  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller been  the  Pickens  type,  he  would  have  cor- 
nered the  kerosene  market  instead  of  creating 
the  modern  oil  industry.  And  Henry  Ford  would 
have  merged  buggy  whips,  buggies,  and  horse 
manure  instead  of  wasting  time  on  the  Model  T. 

(2)  Woody  Allen.  He  has  transformed  the 
once  heroic  schlemiel — early  Chaplin,  Buster 
Keaton,  Harry  Langdon — into  a  breathless, 
sniveling,  shrinking  wimp.  1  recently  made  two 
field  trips  to  movie  houses  where  Allen  was  on 
the  screen  and  discovered  that  most  of  the  audi- 
ence sat  stonefaced,  with  the  remainder  divided 
between  those  whose  strangled  sounds  suggested 


desperate  money's-worth  laughter  and  those 
with  death's-head  rictuses  acrt>ss  their  faces. 
While  we're  at  it,  let's  throw  in  a  movie  critic  or 
two:  the  kind  that  declares  each  new  Woody  Al- 
len the  long-awaited  perfect  Woody  Allen,  only 
to  junk  it  with  sneers  when  the  next  new  Woody 
Allen  comes  along. 


JOHN  SIMON  IS  theater  critic  for  New 
York  ynagazine  andjilm  critic  for  National  Review. 
His  books  include  Reverse  Angle  and  Something 
to  Declare. 


T, 


he  earth,  dear  alien  contemplating  to  visit 
it,  is  a  place  whose  beauty  is  hurtling  at  terrify- 
ing speed  into  ugliness.  Ugliness,  in  fact,  is  be- 
coming its  god.  Consider  only  the  fate  of  what 


A  Message  from  Earth:  II 


Two  copies  of  the  Voyager 
Interstellar  Record  were 
sent  into  space  by  NASA  in 
1977.  Voyager  1  and  Voy- 
ager 2  (shown  below)  both 
traveled  to  Jupiter  and  Sat- 
urn but  left  the  solar  system 
on  different  flight  paths. The  records,  pressed  in 
gold-plated  copper,  were  mounted  on  the  sides  of 
the  spacecrafts  and  encased  in  gold-plated  alumi- 
num shields  to  reduce  micrometeorite  damage. 
Rough  estimates  suggest  that  it  will  take  at  least 
60,000  years  for  either  Voyager  to  enter  another 
planetary  system. 
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Westinghous 


used  to  be  our  great  threefold  source  oi  beauty: 
nature,  the  human  form,  and  the  arts. 

The  natural  environment  is  hardh'  an  envi- 
ronment any  more,  h  no  longer  surrounds  us, 
but  is  itself  surrounded  and  beleaguered,  dwin- 
dling away  amid  our  industry,  housing,  detritus, 
and  devastation.  Fauna  and  flora  are  disappear- 
ing apace,  beset  by  a  plague  of  developers  and 
exploiters  worse  than  any  locusts.  In  many 
places  where  greenery  and  animal  lite  were 
plentiful,  now  only  man  proliferates:  a  sorry 
beast,  bedizened  with  the  pelts  and  plumes  oi 
his  near-extiac^  victims. 

As  for  the  human  form,  there  are  still  lovely 
women  and  handsome  men  around,  and  where 
they  can  be  put  to  ciM-iimercial  uses — in  model- 
ing, television,  advertising — they  may  thrive, 
provided  they  accept  transmogrification  to  suit 
the  latest  contortions  and  distortions  of  fashion. 


The  Westinghoiise  Time  Q-c^siAt,  an 
a-nctstax  of  the  Voyager  Interstellar 
Record,  is  buried  in  Flushing  Mead- 
ou's,  Neu  York,  and  is  scheduled  for 
disinterment  in  6939  AD  (The  term 
"rime  capsule"  was  apparently  ini'ent- 
ed  by  Wesringhouse. )  This  ad  ran  in 
the  May  15,  1939,  issue  o/ Life. 


In  the  theater  and  cinema, 

however,    beauty   has   become 

rare,    if  not   undesirable.    The 

great  democratic  attraction  is 

the  average  look,   something 

the  masses  can  easily  emulate 

rather  than  ardently  aspire  to. 

Matters  are  even  worse  with 

those  idols  of  youth,  the  rock 

musicians,    who  create   such 

styles  as  punk,  in  which  the 

ideal  of  ugliness  is  within  easy 

reach  of  anyone  wishing  to 

sink  to  it. 

This  leaves  art.  Poetry  has 
successfully  shed  rhyme,  me- 
ter, and  minimal  lucidity, 
and  is  now,  except  typo- 
graphically, indistinguish- 
^-^^_,  able  from  prose,  which,  to 

-^'  be  sure,  still  produces  occa- 

sional works  of  note.  Notes 
in  music,  however,  have 
become  almost  aleatorily 
interchangeable,  electron- 
ically obsolete,  or  simply 
cacophonous,  though  still 
intermittently  haunted  by 
the  ghost  oi  some  dead 
composer's  melody.  Paint- 
ing, dealt  a  murderous  blow  by  photography,  ei- 
ther tries  to  escape  from  its  foe  into  futility  or 
disastrouslv  attempts  to  outdo  the  enemy  at  his 
own  dubious  game.  (There  are  exceptions 
among  both  composers  and  painters,  but  they 
are  few,  ver>'  few.)  Sculpture  is  in  equally  par- 
lous shape,  producing  three-dimensional  doo- 
dles and  public  monuments  that  serve  chiefly  to 
impede  pedestrian  traffic.  One  sculptor  special- 
izes in  wrapping  parts  ot  the  environment, 
though  what  he  should  be  doing  is  wrapping — 
and  carting  oft — the  works  of  most  of  his 
colleagues. 

Most  obnoxious  of  all  is  contemporary  archi- 
tecture, whose  costly  and  monstrous  mistakes 
are  all  but  permanent,  and  which,  under  the 
meaningless  name  ot  postmodernism,  produces 
an  array  of  bad  jokes.  On  a  much  larger  scale,  it 
is  like  the  party  bore  who  follows  one  around 
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and  cannot  be  .shaken  ott.  Once  called  tro:en 
music,  it  is  now  music  to  treeze  the  bKH)d — by 
Penderecki,  say,  or  Stockhausen.  In  a  tamous 
poem,  W.  H.  Auden  petitioned  God  to  "look 
shining  at  new  styles  ot  architecture."  It  he  still 
cares  to  look,  and  isn't  dead  yet,  he  can  die 
laufihing  at  Philip  Johnson  or  Michael  Graves. 
So,  dear  alien,  unless  you  Kmk  like  a  creature 
from  a  horror  film  (one  yenre  that  is  doing  better 
than  ever,  alas),  and  are  blind  and  deaf  and 
communicate  by  some  internalized  radar,  the 
earth  is  no  place  tor  you — any  more  than  it  is  tor 
us. 
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he  subtlest  and  probably  most  effective  way 
to  repel  aliens  would  be  to  pretend  to  welcome 
them  to  lite's  teast  on  earth,  extending  a  cordial 
invitation  to  join  the  party.  Under  this  reason- 
ing, I  would  include  in  my  capsule  a  television 
set  with  an  aerial  capable  ot  receiving  1 20  ter- 
restrial stations,   programmed  ineluctably  to 


A  Really  Splendid  War 


LAURENT:  Why  are  you  here? 

KRETON:  Curiosity.  Pleasure. 

L.AURENT:  You  are  a  tourist,  then,  in  this  time 
and  place.' 

KRETON  (nods):  Yes.  Very  well  put. 

LAURENT:  We  have  been  informed  that  you 
have  extraordinary  powers. 

KRETON:  By  your  standards,  yes,  they  must  seem 
extraordinary. 

LAURENT:  We  have  also  been  informed  that  it  is 
your  intention  to .  .  .  to  take  charge  of  this 
world. 

KRETON:  That  is  correct.  .  .  .  What  a  remarkable 
mind  you  have!  I  have  difficulty  looking  in- 
side it. 

LAURENT  (liuighs):  Practice.  I've  attended  so 
many  conterences.  .  .  .  May  I  say  that  your 
conquest  ot  our  world  puts  your  status  oi  tour- 
ist in  a  rather  curious  light? 

KRETON:  Oh,  1  said  nothing  about  conquest. 

L.AURENT:  Then  how  else  do  you  intend  to  gov- 
ern? The  people  won't  allow  you  to  direct 
their  lives  without  a  struggle. 

KRETON:  But  I'm  sure  they  will  if  I  ask  them  to. 

LAURENT:  You  believe  you  can  do  all  this  with- 
out, well,  without  violence? .  .  . 

KRETON:  Why,  your  deepest  pleasure  is  vio- 
lence. How  can  you  deny  that?  It  is  the 
whole  point  to  you,  the  whole  point  to  my 
hobby .  .  .  and  you  are  my  hobby,  all  mine. 

LAURENT:  But  our  lives  are  devoted  to  amtrolling 
violence,  not  creating  it. 

KRETON:  Now,  don't  take  me  for  an  utter  fool. 
After  all,  I  can  see  into  your  minds.  1  can  feel 
your  emotions  as  though  they  were  my  own 
and  your  emotions  are  incredibly  violent.  My 
dear  fellow,  don't  you  know;  what  you  are? 

LAURENT:  No,  what  are  we? 

KRETON:  Yt)u  are  savages.  1  have  returned  tt)  the 


dark  ages  of  an  insignificant  planet  simply  be- 
cause I  want  the  glorious  excitement  of  being 
among  you  and  reveling  in  your  savagery! 
There  is  murder  in  all  your  hearts  and  I  love 
it!  It  intoxicates  me! 

LAURENT  {slowly):  You  hardly  flatter  us. 

KRETON:  I  didn't  mean  to  be  rude,  but  you 
did  ask  me  why  I  came  here  and  I've  told 
you.  .  .  .  Now,  Your  Excellency,  1  shall  stay  in 
this  house  until  you  have  laid  the  ground- 
work for  my  tirst  project. 

LAURENT:  And  what  is  that  to  be? 

KRETON:  A  war!  I  want  one  of  your  really  splen- 
did wars,  with  all  the  trimmings,  all  the  noise 
and  the  fire .  .  . 

LAURENT:  A  war!  You're  joking.  Why,  at  this 
moment  we  are  working  as  hard  as  we  knt)w 
how  not  to  have  a  war. 

KRETON:  But  secretly  you  want  one.  After  all, 
it's  the  one  thing  your  little  race  does  well. 
You'd  hardly  want  me  to  deprive  you  ot  your 
simple  pleasures,  now  would  you? 

LAURENT:  I  think  you  must  be  mad. 

KRETON;  Not  mad,  simply  a  philanthropist.  Of 
course  1  myselt  shall  get  a  great  deal  of  plea- 
sure out  of  a  war  (the  vibrations  must  be  in- 
credible) but  I'm  doing  it  mostly  for  you.  .  .  . 
I'm  sure  you  want  a  war  as  much  as  the  rest  of 
them  do  and  that's  what  you're  going  to  get: 
the  biggest  war  you've  ever  had! 

LAURENT  (stunned):  Heaven  help  us! 

KRETON  (exuberant):  Heaven  won't.  Ob,  what 
fun  it  will  be!  I  can  hardly  wait! 

He  strikes  the  globe  of  the  world  a  happy  blow  as 
we  fade  out. 

— from  Visit  to  a  Small  Planer, 
by  Garc  Vidal 
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chanj^e  stations  every  three  seconds.  I  would 
cover  the  warmest  part  o{  the  capsule  with 
greasy  fried  onions  to  produce  the  characteristic 
smell  of  junk  food.  The  walls  of  the  capsule 
would  be  decorated  with  pornographic  pictures, 
of  the  sort  in  which  the  models,  both  heterosex- 
ual and  homosexual,  seem  to  be  trying  to  turn 
themselves  inside  out  in  their  anxiety  to  please. 
Strobe  lights  would  flash  and  some  nondescript 
rock  music,  perhaps  Pink  Floyd,  would  blare 
out. 

But  the  aliens  might  be  as  degenerate  as  we 
are.  Perhaps,  having  missed  out  on  the  sixties, 
they  would  be  thrilled  to  bits  by  these  exciting 
symbols.  The  real  horrors  of  our  urban  civiliza- 
tion— the  loneliness,  the  indifference,  the  cru- 
elty— cannot  be  conveyed  by  a  few  objects  in  a 
capsule.  Its  main  discomforts,  however,  might 
be  illustrated,  to  the  extent  that  they  divide  be- 
tween disagreeable  sensations  of  sound  and  of 
smell. 

On  this  approach,  I  should  scatter  the  capsule 
with  a  judicious  collection  of  dog  turds,  one  of 
the  great  hazards  of  city  life.  I  would  include  a 
few  dead  rats,  to  give  a  flavor  of  open  dustbins, 
and  some  bad  fish,  to  re-create  the  smell  that 
greets  people  who  leave  our  Western  civilization 
to  find  peace  in  Africa  or  Asia.  As  a  sound  track 
I  would  use  the  noise  of  a  pneumatic  drill  inter- 
spersed with  the  peculiarly  horrible  noise  of  the 
new  police  and  tire  service  sirens  in  Margaret 
Thatcher's  London.  Finally,  I  would  till  the  cap- 
sule with  horseflies.  These  may  not  be  a  com- 
mon nuisance  in  modern  lite,  but  I  have  always 
thought  them  even  more  eloquent  than  man- 
kind in  representing  the  malevolent  aspect  oi 
creation. 
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f  I  were  ro  persuade  some  extraterrestrial  nor 
to  come  here,  I'd  try,  in  a  subtle  way,  to  give 
him  evidence  rhat  he  could  not  physically  sur- 
vive: a  photogr.iph  of  a  smoggy  day  in  L.A.,  a 
sample  of  slightK  polluted  water,  some  contami- 
nated meat,  some  ^andy,  a  pack  of  cigarettes,  a 
leaky  microwave  L;\en,  photographs  of  people 
with  their  pets,  some  newspaper  articles  about 
recent  advances  in  di^-Mse  prevention  (making 
sure  not  to  leave  out  the  ASIA'S  epidemic),  some 
Kleenex,  some  decongest.  rus,  and  a  video  game 
that  consists  ot  rockets  .shi'  -tmc  down  invading 
aliens. 


_he  resort  to  what  Caspar  Weinberger  un- 
doubtedly would  classify  as  "disinformation" 
begs  a  preliminar\-  question  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  aliens  likely  to  come  across  the  wandering 
evidence.  Barbarians,  certainly,  and  hostile,  but 
what  kind  of  barbarians,  and  in  what  way  hos- 
tile? I  can  imagine  sophisticated  barbarians  so 
highly  evolved  as  to  be  indistinguishable  from 
dental  apparatus,  but  I  can  also  imagine  primi- 
tives clinging  as  tenaciously  as  Sylvester  Stal- 
lone to  the  stuffed  animals  oi  the  id. 

Of  the  sophisticates  I  would  expect  the  sort  of 
political  and  cultural  opinions  advertised  in  the 
Sunday  New  York  Times.  I  assume  that  they 
would  prefer  the  anemic  styles  ot  feeling  charac- 
teristic of  museum  curators,  distrusting  the 
clumsier  genres  of  sexual  desire,  replacing  the 
waywardness  of  imaginative  thought  with  the 
bureaucratic  sequences  ot  a  computer  program, 
seeking  whene\er  possible  to  translate  the  trage- 
dy of  the  human  predicament  into  the  fictions  of 
property.  And  if  the  sophisticates  could  he 
counted  upon  to  admire  the  technology  of  Au- 
schwitz, the  primitives — polymorphous  instead 
o{  asexual,  astounded  by  fireworks  and  the  rev- 
elations of  gossip  columnists,  delighting  in  the 
toys  and  shows  of  violence — just  as  surely  could 
be  expected  to  applaud  Hitler's  speeches. 

But  what  anthology  of  texts  would  prove 
equally  abhorrent  to  both  the  upper  and  the 
lower  houses  of  barbarism?  The  question  is  more 
difticult  than  it  seems.  Show  the  sophisticates 
the  tracts  ot  the  militant  feminists,  or  a  scale 
model  of  one  of  Philip  Johnson's  buildings,  or  an 
organizational  map  ot  the  federal  government, 
and  they  might  think  the  earth  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced to  be  worth  the  effort  ot  conquest.  Al- 
low the  primitives  to  read  the  novels  ot  Judith 
Krantz,  watch  MTV  rock  videos,  and  dote  upon 
the  photographs  in  Hustler  and  Arc/iitectural  Di- 
gest, and  they  might  think  the  capsule  had 
brought  them  a  realtor's  prospectus  of  paradise. 

As  a  means  of  dulling  both  the  delicate  and 
the  rapacious  appetite,  I  think  it  would  be  safe 
to  send  any  text  expressing  the  nobility  of  the 
human  spirit:  Shakespeare's  plays  or  Mon- 
taigne's essays,  Rembrandt's  portraits  or  Beetho- 
ven's late  quartets.  The  primitives  would  fall 
asleep  on  their  couches  ot  fur,  perhaps  after 
butchering  the  messengers  stupid  enough  to 
have  brought  them  such  paltry  relics.  The  so- 
phisticates would  laugh — the  thin,  tinkling 
laughter  of  the  New  York  literary  crowd — and 
make  terribly  clever  remarks  about  the  vulgarity 
ot  people  still  childish  enough  to  assign  meaning 
to  something  so  small  as  a  human  life.  ■ 
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A  NEW  LANGUAGE 
EOR  THE  LEET 

Translating  the  conservative  discourse 
B)'  Benjamin  Barber 


F 

A  or  I 


or  better  or  for  worse,  Americans 
expect  from  their  political  leaders  not  only  policies  and  programs  but  an 
ennobling  vision  that  places  issues  and  interests  in  a  greater  scheme  of 
things,  and  binds  together  the  lives  of  individual  citizens.  President  Reagan 
has  kindled  a  vision  of  this  kind,  and  no  amount  of  carping  over  the  sub- 
stantive defects  of  his  programs  or  the  logic  by  which  he  supports  them  is 
likely  to  diminish  the  public's  trust  in  him.  The  very  features  of  his  public 
presence  that  are  ridiculed — his  simplicity;  his  anecdotal  approach  to  com- 
plex problems  such  as  hunger  and  debt;  his  naive  faith  in  panaceas;  his 
boundless,  his  imperturbable,  his  outrageous  optimism — these  are  per- 
ceived by  many  Americans  as  the  blessedness  of  his  vision. 

At  present,  the  left  (1  mean  this  term  to  refer  to  the  generic  left — pro- 
gressives, liberals,  populists.  Democrats— all  who  seek  equality,  participa- 
tion, social  justice,  and  the  public  good)  is  doing  little  to  offer  an 
alternative  prospectus  of  the  great,  good  American  place.  Instead,  it  meek- 
ly embraces  the  unattractive  options  that  remain  after  conservatives  have 
defined  the  terms  and  numbered  the  choices. 

The  restoration  of  a  progressive  vision  is  a  national  priority,  of  impor- 
tance to  all  Americans.  This  restoration  must  begin  with  a  challenge  to  the 
language  in  which  the  right  casts  the  mold  of  politics.  The  left  must  exam- 
ine the  right's  facile  binary  oppositions:  big  government  versus  the  free 
market;  public  power  versus  private  liberty;  the  courts  versus  the  communi- 
ty. The  terms  that  map  the  right's  City  on  a  Hill — "prosperity,"  "individ- 
ual," "private,"  "liberty" — must  be  reevaluated,  for  they  have  come  to  de- 
termine our  political  discourse  and  dictate  the  kinds  of  policy  choices  that 
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A  new  progressive 

vision  might  well 

beg^n  with  the  idea 

that  liberty  is  not  the 

enemy  but  rather 

a  product  of 

government 

institutions 


appear  to  be  available  to  the  citizenrv'  in  the  1980s. 

The  right  rests  its  dream  of  paradise  on  five  dubious  cor\structs:  PRIVATE 
LIBERTY  (government  is  big  and  enslaving,  the  market  is  small  and  free); 
COMMUNAL  PAROCHIALISM  (community  is  local  and  circumscribed,  justice 
is  universal,  and  the  two  are  utterly  incompatible);  ECONOMIC  REDUCTION- 
ISM  (political  questions  are  really  economic  questions — with  economic  an- 
swers); VISIONARY  MATERIALISM  (national  happiness  and  national  security 
can  be  bought);  and  CIVIC  PASSIVITY'  (democracy  is  the  governing  of  clients 
by  elected  elites). 

In  the  absence  of  a  language  of  its  own,  the  left  has  little  choice  but  to 

C         accept  these  formulations  and  forge  policies  and  programs 
^       within  their  boundaries.  The  notes  that  follow  suggest  a  few 
m       lines  of  alternative  expression. 
ne:  For  political  liberty,  against  private  liberty. 

It  is  the  right's  claim  that  freedom  is  a  private,  individual  matter,  and 
that  tyranny  is  public,  a  consequence  of  "big  government."  As  framed  by 
the  right,  the  choice  is  between  a  benevolent  tree  market,  whose  invisible 
hand  nourishes  both  liberty  and  prosperity,  and  an  ever  larger,  more  bu- 
reaucratized  public  sphere,  dominated  by  a  federal  government  that  system- 
atically coerces  the  private  sector.  Forced  by  the  right's  discourse  to  choose 
between  big  government  and  the  free  market — and  perhaps  wishing  to  re- 
main true  to  their  New  Deal  dreams — Democrats  have  opted  for  big  gov- 
ernment, thus  casting  themselves  in  the  Reagan  era  as  enemies  of  liberty 
and  allies  of  all  the  maladies  of  modem  bureaucratic  gargantuism. 

Yet  the  choice  between  big  government  and  free  enterprise — between  a 
coercive  public  sector  and  an  egalitarian  free  market — expresses  neither 
the  reality  of  modem  capitalism  nor  the  variations  and  possibilities  of  gov- 
ernment organization.  The  market  cannot  be  rightly  understood  as  a  place 
where  free  and  equal  individuals  and  groups  gather  to  trade  and  bargain 
fairly;  much  more  often  it  is  an  arena  in  which  elephantine  monopolies 
overpower  smaller  firms,  and  sprawling  multinationals  dominate  the  lives 
of  individuals. 

Nor  is  government  always  big  and  bureaucratic.  Tocqueville  observed 
long  ago  that  the  spirit  of  liberty  in  America  was  local,  and  our  institutions 
still  support  the  observation.  It  is  through  city  and  county  institutions  that 
government  achieves  many  of  its  most  innovative  and  satisfying  solutions; 
it  is  local  civic  organizations  that  often  provide  the  staunchest  defense 
against  monopolies — public  or  private.  To  feel  compelled  to  choose  be- 
tween big  government  and  free  enterprise  is  to  forget  that  government  is 
not  necessarily  big  and  enterprise  is  not  necessarily  free. 

A  new  progressive  vision  might  well  begin  with  the  idea  that  liberty  is 
not  the  enemy  but  rather  a  product  of  government  institutions.  The  prob- 
lem is  not  how  to  deregulate  society  but  how  to  regulate  public  institutions 
so  that  they  are  responsive  and  accountable;  not  how  to  put  more  power  in' 
private  hands  but  how  to  get  more  power  into  the  hands  of  local  public 
officials.  The  left  can  stand  for  public  justice  and  the  common  good  with- 
out making  a  centralized  bureaucracy  its  only  instrument.  Were  the  left  to 
advance  a  vision  of  local  civic  e^rganizations  using  power  for  public  ends, 
neoliberals  and  conservatives  alike  would  be  put  in  the  uncomfortable  posi- 
tion of  having  to  denounce  such  organizations  in  order  to  maintain  their 
support  for  the  private  market — which  would  then  be  revealed  for  the 
home  of  oligarchy  and  monopoly  that  it  is. 

Where  the  right  shouts,  "Get  government  off  the  private  sector's  back," 
the  left  must  respond,  "Get  government  back  into  the  hands  of  the  citizen- 
ry." There  are  many  tasks,  such  as  maintaining  an  army  and  navy,  that  can 
be  accomplished  only  by  the  federal  government,  but  those  tasks  for  which 
It  is  unfit  are  more  likely  to  be  accomplished  by  municipal  government  and 
engaged  citizens  than  by  a  private  sector  beholden  to  monopolistic 
interests. 
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To  take  hut  one  example:  if  the  federal  government  is  deemed  an  overly 
hureaucrari:ed,   inefficient,   or  otherwise  inappropriate  manager  of  pub- 
lic lands,   the  solution   is  not  to  turn   those   lands  over  to  the  private 
sector,  whose  interest  historically  has  been  commercial  de- 
^"H"^        velopment  and  exploitation.  Rather,  these  lands  should  be 
I  turned  over  to  counties  and  municipalities. 

J^wo:  For  community  justice,  a^ain.st  comniKnit)!  parochiaUsm. 

The  conservative  argument  makes  justice — as  it  is  defined  by  Great  So- 
ciety programs  and  recent  Supreme  Court  rulings — the  enemy  of  small- 
town America.  The  federal  government,  conservatives  maintain,  is  able  to 
mold  national  norms  ot  justice  only  at  terrible  costs  to  the  rights  of  local 
communities.  By  failing  to  challenge  this  argument,  the  left  has  become 
the  villain  in  a  set  piece  in  which  the  courts  and  Congress  are  seen  as  coerc- 
ing local  communities  to  accept  school  busing,  pornography,  and  Main 
Street  abortion  clinics.  The  right  portrays  justice  as  available  only  to  the 
extent  that  local  communities  destroy  their  own  autonomy. 

To  escape  this  rhetorical  trap,  the  left  must  seek  a  greater  understanding 
o\  the  local  political  ramifications  of  justice.  Liberals  have  on  the  whole 
been  wary  of  localism,  and  unbending  in  their  devotion  to  universals. 
These  are  admirable  traits,  and  they  have  made  possible  extraordinary  vic- 
tories in  the  struggle  to  achieve  universal  suffrage  and  civil  rights.  But  to- 
day, these  very  traits  often  inhibit  the  struggle  for  justice  by  failing  to  secure 
for  the  rule  of  law  the  substance  of  solid  community  support. 

There  must  be  a  reconciliation  of  justice  and  community,  which  would 
at  once  devolve  power  to  the  community  and  enlarge  the  membership  of 
communities.  First  Amendment  protection  for  pornography  is  little  protec- 
tion at  all  if  it  is  achieved  at  the  cost  of  alienating  neighborhoods  and 
towns,  or  making  citizens  feel  like  impotent  spectators  to  political  decisions 
they  neither  authored  nor  debated.  By  the  same  token,  communities  based 
on  provincial  exclusivity,  unbending  resistance  to  change,  and  the  denial 
of  justice  to  newcomers — ethnic,  racial,  religicnis,  or  political — ultimately 
undermine  their  own  freedom.  Communities  that  do  not  grow  and  evolve 
become  brittle  and  frail — become  something  other  than  communities.  To 
be  genuinely  free,  a  community  must  be  just;  to  be  sustainable,  justice  must 
be  embedded  in  community. 

In  this  spirit,  the  left  should  encourage  some  local  involvement  in  con- 
stitutional matters  traditionally  settled  by  the  courts — pornography,  for  ex- 
ample. Giving  lt:)calities  authority  to  regulate  pornography  does  not 
inevitably  curtail  freedom  of  expression.  A  statewide  referendum  on  por- 
nography in  Maine  last  spring  aroused  deep  fears  among  civil  libertarians, 
but  the  citizenry  defeated  the  proposed  clampdown  by  a  margin  of  more 
than  two  to  one.  Although  historically  conservative,  the  citizens  of  Maine 
apparently  reasoned  that  the  suppression  by  the  state  of  unsavory  published 
materials  would  put  too  great  a  burden  on  the  First  Amendment.  Citizens 
must  be  given  the  oppt)rtunity  to  learn  about  laws  and  rights  through  par- 
ticipation in  the  legislative  process.  In  the  long  run,  the  First  Amendment 
cannot  be  preserved  by  the  paternalistic  will  of  a  distant  judicial  bureaucra- 
cy that  treats  the  citizenry  as  an  ignorant  and  even  dangerous  population. 

By  rejecting  the  idea  that  justice  and  community  are  necessarily  opposed 

T  to  each  other,  the  left  would  make  it  much  more  difficult  for 

^  conservatives  to  dismiss  justice  in  the  name  of  their  devo- 
tion to  community. 
hree:  For  the  autonomy  of  politics,  against  economic  reductiimism. 
To  the  right,  politics  is  a  function  of  economics,  without  autonomy  or 
sovereignty.  As  a  consequence,  important  political  issues  are  often  decided 
on  the  basis  of  whether  one  outcome  or  another  will  promote  the  free-mar- 
ket capitalist  economy  or  take  us  down  the  road  toward  a  planned  proto- 
socialist  economy.   This  economic  reductionism  presents  particular 
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problems  for  the  left,  possibly  because  the  origins  of  reductionism  are  to  he 
found  more  in  liberal  and  socialist  economics  than  in  conservatism;  and 
supporters  of  both  liberal  capitalism  and  liberal  socialism  acknowledge  the 
primacy  of  economics  with  a  zeal  that  tends  to  undermine  faith  in  the  pow- 
er of  politics  to  improve  society.  Progressives  traditionally  have  favored  a 
more  regulated  and  redistributive  economy  and  a  certain  degree  of  national 
economic  planning.  The  left  has  thus  permitted  itself  to  be  defined  as  the 
proto-socialist  corrupter  of  the  free  market. 

The  alternative  to  economic  reductionism  is  a  revitalization  of  the 
autonomy  of  politics,  and  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  political  over  other  do- 
mains of  our  collective  existence.  The  tradition  that  yielded  the  American 
Constitution  saw  civic  equality  as  the  crucial  equaliry.  According  to  this 
tradition,  politics  can  remake  the  world,  and  political  access,  political 
equality,  and  political  justice  are  the  means  to  economic  and  social  equal- 
ity. The  left's  best  weapons  remain  the  American  Constitution  and  the 
democratic  political  tradition  it  has  tostered. 

To  move  the  nation  toward  progressive  policies  rooted  in  political  sover- 
eignty, the  left  must  replace  the  language  ot  class  and  sectional  interests 
with  the  rhetoric  of  civic  and  public  good.  For  example,  rather  than  im- 
plore private  business,  whose  primary  (and  quite  appropriate)  goal  is  profit, 
to  offer  job  training  for  the  unskilled,  the  left  might  advocate  a  national 
service  program  for  all  citizens.  Such  a  program  could  offer  training  and 
employment  while  simultaneously  kindling  a  sense  of  civic  obligation  in 
the  young.  Full  employment  is  not  a  private-sector  economic  objective  (the 
modern  economy  can  run  quite  well  with  8  or  9  percent  unemployment); 
but  full  employment  is  a  public  good,  and  thus  a  political  objective  of  a  peo- 
ple committed  to  justice. 

In  the  last  presidential  election  we  witnessed  the  strange  spectacle  of 
those  who  support  equal  rights  for  women,  environmentalism,  and  other 
such  public  causes  permitting  themselves  to  be  categorized  as  special-inter- 
est groups.  In  large  part  this  happened  because  they  characterized  them- 
selves in  economic  and  social  rather  than  political  language. 
I^\  To  revive  its  progressive  agenda,  the  left  must  reformulate 

4  that  agenda  as  an  explicitly  political  and  public  program. 

our:  For  the  primacy  of  spirit,  against  visionary  materialism 

The  right  is  often  accused  of  appealing  to  simple  greed.  But  in  truth, 
President  Reagan  and  his  associates  have  issued  to  the  American  people  not 
a  call  to  crass  materialism  but  a  call  to  visionary  materialism.  Visionary 
materialism  asserts  that  hardworking  individuals  and  protit-making  corpo- 
rations are  but  the  lesser  and  greater  engines  of  a  prosperity  in  which  all 
Americans  share,  and  that  happiness  and  security  are  finally  a  function  of 
profits.  Under  the  sway  of  the  materialist  paradigm,  liberals  are  left  to  argue 
about  the  means  by  which  prosperity  may  be  achieved  and  spread  around, 
taking  tor  granted  that  money  is  its  only  measure. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  an  alternative  to  visionary  materialism,  though  it 
IS  here  that  an  alternative  is  most  desperately  called  for.  Try  to  imagine  a 
pxilitician  on  television  squeezing  between  commercials  to  tell  an  impatient 
audience  that  it  is  being  corrupted  by  the  goods  purveyed  on  the  screen 
(himself  included!),  and  that  the  quest  tor  material  security  is  corrosive  to 
both  body  and  soul. 

Nowhere  is  the  ubiquity  ot  what  Marx  called  the  cash  nexus  more  evi- 
dent than  in  America,  where  there  is  seemingly  nothing  that  cannot  be 
bought  and  sold.  To  take  the  measure  of  defense,  justice,  social  welfare, 
art,  even  salvation  is  to  reckon  what  they  cost  or  what  they  earn.  Thus  does 
our  society,  rich  in  material  goods  but  increasingly  impoverished  in  spirit, 
find  itself  worrying  about  tax  breaks  rather  than  community  breakdown. 
Such  national  purposes  as  we  have  in  1986,  left  and  right  seem  to  agree,  are 
governed  by  the  impulse  to  maximize  wealth — private  and  public. 

Yet,  in  the  end,  .America's  strength  does  not  rest  on  prosperity,  or  even 
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on  productivity.  Our  greatest  asset  is  our  spirit:  the  spirit  of  political  liberty 
and  civic  activism  evident  in  the  towns  Tocqueville  toured  on  his  journey 
across  America  in  the  early  1830s;  the  spirit  of  adventure  that  once  opened 
up  the  West;  the  spirit  oi  t;ivin^  hv  which  Americans  have  always  shown 
themselves  prepared  to  help  their  neighbors  and  participate  in  voluntary 
associations  without  calculating  the  return  on  their  altruism;  the  spirit  of 
tolerance  that  permitted  the  victims  of  a  hundred  worldly  persecutions  to 
find  sanctuary  here,  and  that  made  America  a  nation  that  saw  equality  as  a 
function  of  will  rather  than  birth;  the  spirit  ot  patriotism  that  inspired  the 
young  to  serve  their  country  without  the  promise  ot  a  free  ticket  to  college; 
the  spirit  of  democracy  that  made  liberty  not  merely  a  private  matter  but  a 
matter  of  respect  for  the  dignity  of  others. 

It  will  not  be  an  easy  task  to  loosen  the  hold  ot  selt-intercsted  material- 
ism on  the  American  imagination.  But  progressives  can  point  the  way  to 
the  road  leading  from  Homo  economicus  toward  Homo  civitas  by  emphasizing 
policies  that  nourish  the  spirit.  Education  and  the  arts  would  be  a  good 
place  to  start.  American  education  has  suffered  in  recent  years,  not  simply 
from  neglect  but  from  an  emphasis  on  vocational  payoff,  as  it  it  were  but 
another  piston  in  the  great  engine  of  productivity.  A  program  to  make  edu- 
cation a  vital  national  priority  and  a  primary  public  responsibility — a  pro- 
gram to  give  education  and  the  arts  the  resources  they  require — 
would  be  a  powerful  way  to  rekindle  the  commitment  to  the 
human  spirit  on  which  the  greatness  of  our  nation  elepends. 


Ave:  For  civic  activism,  against  the  client/ service  state. 

A  number  of  years  ago,  the  great  political  economist  Joseph  Schumpeter 
suggested  that  democracy  was  little  more  than  the  name  of  a  system  in 
which  elites  competed  via  the  ballot  for  the  support  of  an  otherwise  docile 
electorate,  whose  sole  exercise  of  liberty  was  the  occasional  filling  out  of  a 
ballot.  Both  political  parties  have  embraced  this  definition.  They  nurture 
bureaucrats  and  "experts"  to  carry  out  the  everyday  functions  of  govern- 
ment and  seek  charismatic  leaders  to  act  as  media  figureheads.  The  "ama- 
teur" public  is  thus  spared  the  pains  of  real  civic  responsibility.  Far  from 
being  offered  civic  education  and  an  opportunity  to  cultivate  competence 
in  self-government,  this  public  is  encouraged  to  remain  politically  passive, 
and  to  deploy  its  considerable  energies  in  the  pursuit  of  private  wealth.  In 
America,  the  good  citizen,  like  the  good  customer,  is  a  consumer  of  and 
spectator  to  the  political  process,  not  a  participant  in  it.  Conventions  and 
elections,  like  Superbowls,  are  popular  spectacles  rather  than  popular  civic 
activities,  something  to  watch  rather  than  something  to  do. 

To  offer  a  more  vital  model  of  democracy  to  the  American  people,  a 
model  that  would  encourage  and  even  demand  their  participation,  the  left 
might  begin  by  insisting  that  voting  is  only  the  first  and  in  many  ways  the 
least  significant  act  of  the  free  citizen.  Democracy  requires  the  strengthen- 
ing not  of  the  vertical  ties  between  voters  and  their  leaders  but  of  the  ne- 
glected lateral  ties  between  citizen  and  citizen.  That  is,  it  calls  for 
cooperation  among  neighbors  rather  than  deference  to  experts,  for  mutual 
participation  rather  than  passive  compliance,  for,  in  other  words,  a  vigor- 
ous participatory  politics  in  which  the  public  and  its  representatives  col- 
laborate in  making  self-government  a  genuinely  shared  responsibility. 

It  would  be  a  striking  moment  in  the  reclamation  of  a  progressive  lan- 
guage as  well  as  a  balm  to  the  American  spirit  to  see  the  Democratic  Party 
do  homage  to  its  name  and  truly  become  the  party  of  democracy.  To  do 
this,  however,  it  will  have  to  learn  to  trust  the  public,  something  few  poli- 
ticians and  fewer  bureaucrats  seem  capable  of  doing.  And  to  trust  it  when  it 
errs  as  well  as  when  it  acts  wisely.  For  without  mistakes,  there  is  no  politi- 
cal education;  without  political  education,  no  civic  competence;  without 
competence,  no  real  democracy. 

In  fact,  the  left  has  been  as  distrustful  of  the  public  as  the  right  in  recent 
years,  opposing  the  resolution  of  issues  by  referendums  and  making  a  fetish 
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of  stnmg  leadership.  Democrats  continue  to  idolire  John  F.  Kennedy  and 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  forgetting  that  what  democracy  requires  is  replace- 
able leadership,  not  peerless  leadership.  To  the  critic  who  said,  "Pity  the 
country  that  has  no  heroes,"  Bertolt  Brecht  responded,  "Unhappy  the 
land  that  needs  heroes."  Powerful  leadership  is  the  mark  of  a  successful 
dictatorship;  a  powerful  citizenry  is  the  mark  of  a  successful  democracy. 
When  America  can  boast  that  it  no  longer  needs  great  leaders,  the  left  will 
have  succeeded  in  restoring  the  potency  of  the  American  public  and  will 
have  reentrusted  the  polity  to  its  participants. 

When  democracy  is  construed  as  a  relationship  among  citizens  rather 
than  as  a  relationship  between  leaders  and  followers,  the  relationship  oi 
citizens  to  the  state  appears  in  a  new  light.  The  emphasis  on  individualism 
in  the  Reagan  era  has  created  an  adversarial  civic  climate,  the  effects  of 
which  are  evident  in  multiplying  lawsuits,  spiraling  liabilitv-insurance 
costs,  and  the  absence  of  civility  in  our  public  lives.  Lost  is  the  notion  that 
the  individual's  relationship  to  the  nation  is  one  of  responsibilities  as  well 
as  rights,  duties  as  well  as  privileges,  service  as  well  as  consumption,  giving 
as  well  as  taking.  The  state  has  been  transformed  into  a  corporate  levia- 
than, while  citizens  have  evolved  into  supplicants  and  brooding  clients. 
The  obligations  that  attended  citizenship  at  the  time  of  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers have  atrophied,  and  the  rights  that  were  once  merelv  citizenship's 
safeguards  have  become  its  entire  substance. 

Both  political  parties  have  acquiesced  in  the  odd  mixture  of  watchful 
deference  and  resentful  expectancy  that  defines  contemporary  citizenship. 
The  modem  civic  posture  suits  a  department  store  rather  than  a  civil  com- 
munity: it  requires  that  we  pay  (taxes)  for  such  goods  and  services  as  we 
need  and  attempt  to  keep  the  store's  clerks  honest,  but  otherwise  leave  all 
policy  decisions  to  the  proprietors,  who  are  expected  to  know  what  we 
want  as  well  as  what  is  good  for  us.  In  this  style  of  politics,  the  crucial 
question  is:  "What  can  government  do  for  you?" 

To  restore  a  sense  of  engaged  citizenship  and  to  reestablish  the  proper 
relationship  between  rights  and  duties  are  one  and  the  same  project:  the 
project  of  creating  a  stronger  and  more  participatory  democracy.  There  are 
a  number  of  proposals  that  progressives  should  back  which  would  consti- 
tute a  program  for  the  revival  of  active  citizenship.  These  include  a  nation- 
al service  corps,  in  which  all  young  men  and  women  would  serve  for  a  year 
or  two;  a  national  initiative  and  referendum  mechanism,  which  would  en- 
gage all  citizens  in  federal  lawmaking;  the  election  by  lottery  to  some  local 
and  state  offices,  which  would  make  office-holding  a  potential  responsibil- 
ity for  every  citizen,  much  like  jury  duty;  and  a  nationwide  system  of  local 
assemblies  for  the  deliberation  of  local  and  national  issues.  The  object  of 
these  proposals  should  be  clear:  to  assure  that  democracy  will  be  lived  and 

Tnot  merely  watched,  and  that  people  will  take  responsibility  ' 
^        for  their  civic  destiny  by  engaging  in  the  politics  by  which 
that  destiny  is  forged.  •    > 

he  left  in  America  is  not  at  a  loss  for  programs  and  policies.  What  is 
lacking  is  a  consistent  vision  of  the  future,  within  which  those  programs 
can  take  on  public  significance.  As  portrayed  here,  the  spirit  of  progressiv- 
ism would  encourage  policies  and  institutions  suppt^tive  of  cultural  and 
civic  education;  it  would  certainly  not  shut  down  public  libraries  or  reduce 
already  minuscule  public  school  and  arts  budgets.  It  would  foster  county 
and  municipal  institutions,  particularly  those  open  to  citizen  involvement, 
such  as  sweat-equity  projects,  neighborhot^d  and  block  boards,  and  citizen 
service  programs.  It  would  not  threaten  state  and  local  budgets  with  the 
same  knife  wielded  to  pare  the  federal  budget.  It  would,  in  short,  look  for 
ways  to  make  the  public  sector  accessible,  rather  than  seek  ways  to  priva- 
tize public  choices;  to  nurture  public  spirit  rather  than  cultivate  private 
prosperity;  to  free  Americans  not  from  but  for  government,  by  putting  gov- 
ernment back  into  the  hands  of  the  citizens.  ■ 
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Roy  Cohn,  AIDS,  and  the  qi 


Roy  Cohn  died  August  2  at  the  Warren  Grant 
Magnuson  Clinical  Center  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  in  Bethesda,  Maryland.  The 
primary  cause  of  death  was  listed  as  "cardio-pul- 
monary  arrest";  the  death  certificate  named  "de- 
mentia" and  "underlying  HTLV-3  infections"  as 
secondary  causes.  The  mention  of  HTLV-3  im- 
plied what  many  suspected:  Roy  Cohn  had  .AIDS. 
Cohn's  NIH  records — leaked  to  me  last  summer 
and  published  here,  in  part,  for  the  first  time — 
confirm  he  knew  as  early  as  last  November  that 
he  had  AIDS.  But  like  other  public  figures  who 
have  contracted  the  disease,  Cohn  never  ad- 
mitted to  having  it.  Not  all  of  the  problems  and 
complications  associated  with  AIDS  are  medical; 
journalists  are  having  a  difficult  time  writing 
about  it,  drawing  a  plausible  distinction  be- 
tween private  and  public  information.  Their  di- 
lemma raises  questions  about  what  society 
wants,  or  doesn't  want,  to  know  about  itself. 


Cohn  was  admitted  last  November  4  to  an  AIDS 
treatment  program  at  the  NIH  center.  It  is  a 
publicly  funded  program,  and  one  not  easy  to 
gain  admission  to.  Sources  at  NIH  told  me  that 
Cohn  used  his  political  influence  in  Washing- 
ton—he counted  the  Reagans  among  his 
friends — to  get  into  the  program.  Reporting  on 
political  favors  is  a  staple  of  American  newspa- 
pers, but  when  such  reporting  has  to  do  with 
AIDS,  there  arises  a  problem  of  judgment.  What 
matters  most;  publishing  (making  public)  or  pri- 
vacy? And  should  privacy  be  respected  if  the  in- 
dividual whose  privacy  is  at  issue  is  getting 
favored  treatment  with  public  money? 


"Companion  Peter  Fraisure"  is  Peter  Frazier.  He 
has  been  described  in  the  press  during  the  past 
year  as  the  office  manager  in  Cohn's  law  firm, 
and  as  one  of  Cohn's  travel  companions.  Lois 
Romano,  writing  in  the  Washington  Post  last  De- 
cember, described  Frazier  as  "the  one  who  brings 
the  evening  to  an  end  when  he  sees  Cohn 
drooping."  Frazier  often  accompanied  Cohn 
when  he  went  to  the  center  for  his  treatments. 
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During  an  interview  with  Mike  Wallace  aired 
last  March  on  60  Minutes,  Cohn  categorically 
denied  that  he  had  AIDS.  "We  were  told  [that 
your]  name  was  on  the  NIH  computer  for  AIDS," 
Wallace  said.  "Well,  I  shouldn't  be,"  Cohn 
said.  "I'll  get  that  taken  care  of  very  fast."  Cohn 
said  he  had  cancer,  and  in  a  sense  he  did.  He 
had  Kaposi's  sarcoma,  the  cancer  to  which  AIDS 
victims,  with  profoundly  impaired  immune  sys- 
tems, are  extremely  vulnerable.  Wallace  did  not 
press  the  matter,  as  he  often  does.  Newsmen 
find  it  hard  enough  simply  to  raise  the  question. 
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Rumors  that  Roy  Cohn  was  a  homosexual  first 
appeared  in  the  1950s,  when  he  was  the  com- 
munist-hunting chief  counsel  to  Senator  Joseph 
McCarthy.  Cohn,  another  young  McCarthy 
investigator,  G.  David  Schine,  and  McCarthy 
were  all  bachelors,  and  very  devoted  to  one  an- 
other— Lillian  Hellman  called  them  "Bonnie, 
Bonnie,  and  Clyde."  Cohn  always  denied  to  re- 
porters that  he  was  "ever  gay-inclined,"  and 
went  out  of  his  way  to  convey  an  impression  of 
heterosexual  orthodoxy.  He  would  talk  of  hav- 
ing discussed  marriage  with  Barbara  Walters. 
And  he  was  a  lawyer  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
Archdiocese  of  New  York,  which  vociferously 
opposed  New  York  City's  gay-civil-rights 
legislation. 


In  the  descriptions  of  Cohn  in  her  Post  story, 
Romano  noted  that  his  right  hand  and  shoulder 
would  often  shake,  that  he  moved  "as  if  in  slow- 
motion."  These  symptoms  can  be  associated 
with  AIDS,  but  not  with  liver  cancer,  the  disease 
from  which  Cohn  claimed  to  be  suffering.  Ro- 
mano was  apparently  doing  the  best  she  could — 
legally  and,  by  today's  standards,  ethically — to 
tell  her  readers  that  Cohn  was  lying. 


Dale  Van  Atta,  with  Jack  Anderson,  ri/nfes  the  nationally 
syndicated  column  "Washington  hlerry'CiO'Round." 
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According  to  NIH  medical  personnel  I  have 
spoken  with — and  as  noted  in  the  medical  re- 
port here — Cohn  was  "somewhat  reluctant  to 
become  celibate."  AIDS  is  a  lethal  disease,  and 
certain  sexual  acts — in  particular,  anal  inter- 
course— apparently  facilitate  transmission  of 
the  virus.  Did  members  of  the  public,  especially 
someone  who  might  have  become  a  sex  partner 
of  Cohn's,  have  a  right  to  know  that  he  had 
AIDS?  If  Cohn  was  reluctant  to  become  celibate 
and  reluctant  to  tell  the  truth,  did  journalists 
have  a  right  (an  obligation)  to  publish  the  truth? 


Cohn  was  not  above  using  his  illness,  however 
misleadmg  his  testmiony,  when  it  could  help 
him  muster  sympathy.  His  lawyers  in  his  disbar- 
ment case — he  was  disbarred  from  the  practice 
of  law  in  New  York  State  six  weeks  before  his 
death — pleaded  for  leniency  on  the  grounds 
that  he  was  too  ill  to  continue  in  his  profession. 
No  medical  certificate  was  ever  presented  de- 
scribing his  ailment.  The  press  never  made  an 
issue  of  it. 


Azidothymidine  (AZT)  is  one  of  the  brightest 
hopes  for  AIDS  patients;  the  drug  has  been  shown 
in  some  cases  to  hold  the  virus  at  hay.  Only  a 
limited  number  of  AIDS  patients  in  government- 
approved  testing  programs  received  the  drug. 
Of  the  more  than  \Q,000  people  thought  to  be 
dying  of  AIDS  last  spring,  only  twenty-eight  had 
access  to  AZT  through  NIH  programs.  Cohn 
was  one  of  the  fortunate.  Did  he  use  his  Wash- 
ington connections  to  obtain  the  drug?  A  pri- 
vate matter,  or  a  public  one? 
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Cohn  had  many  friends  in  the  press  who  chose 
to  defend  or  simply  leave  unchallenged  his  lies 
and  evasions.  William  Safire,  in  the  New  York 
Times,  denounced  the  July  25  column  jack  An- 
derson and  1  wrote  about  Cohn's  AZT  treat- 
ment: "Doctors  wirh  some  sense  of  medical 
ethics  and  journalists  with  some  regard  for  a  core 
of  human  privacy  are  shamed  by  [this]  investiga- 
tive excess."  The  Netr  York  Post  usually  carries 
the  column,  but  didn't  publish  that  one. 
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Only  after  Cohn's  death,  in  his  obituaries,  was  it 
widely  reported  that  he  had  AIDS.  Even  that  was 
something  of  a  show  of  nerve — readers  of  the 
New  York  Times  and  other  big-city  papers  learn 
of  young  men  dying  of  "pneumonia"  or  after  a 
"long  illness,"  but  not  of  an  AIDS-related  illness. 
The  Times's  in-house  publication.  Winners  and 
Sinners,  noted  recently  with  regard  to  the  pa- 
per's obituaries  that  "some  suspect  us  of  shrink- 
ing from  our  duty  to  report  on  an  epidemic." 
There  are  a  few  bold  patients  dying  of  AIDS  who 
have  sought  to  expose  their  illness  to  public  dis- 
cussion. Obituaries  of  makeup  artist  Way  Bandy 
noted  that  he  had  requested  mention  be  made 
that  he  died  of  AIDS.  Most  remarkable  was  an 
editorial  published  in  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
on  September  1.  The  paper's  managing  editor, 
Bill  Cox,  announced  he  was  going  on  disability 
leave  because  he  had  AIDS.  He  wrote  that  "as  a 
journalist  1  have  spent  my  career  trying  to  shed 
light  in  dark  comers.  AIDS  is  surely  one  of  our 
darkest  comers.  It  can  use  some  light." 
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The  making  of  a  good  one 
By  ]ohn  Barth 


I 


n  the  featureless,  low- 
rise,  glass-and-aluminum  box  in  which,  back  in 
the  early  1960s,  1  taught  Humanities  1  (Truth, 
Goodness,  and  Beauty)  at  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  her  hand  was  always  up — usually 
first  among  those  of  the  thirty  undergraduates 
enrolled  in  my  section.  Many  were  seniors  from 
the  colleges  of  education,  home  economics,  en- 
gineering, even  agriculture,  fulfilling  their 
"non-tech  elec";  Hum  1  was  not  a  course  par- 
ticularly designed  for  liberal-arts  majors,  who 
would  presumably  pick  up  enough  T  G  &.  B  in 
their  regular  curriculum.  But  Miss  Rosenberg  oi 
the  bright  brown  eyes  and  high  voltage  smile 
and  upraised  hand,  very  much  a  major  in  the  lib- 
eral arts,  was  there  (1)  because  it  was  her  policy 
to  study  with  as  many  members  as  possible  oi 
that  university's  huge  faculty — almost  regardless 
of  their  subject — who  she  had  reason  to  believe 
were  of  particular  interest  or  effectiveness;  (2) 
because  other  of  her  English  professors  had  giv- 
en me  O.K.  notices;  and  (3)  because  the  rest  of 
my  teaching  load  in  those  days  was  freshman 
composition  (a  requirement  from  which  she'd 
easily  been  absolved)  and  the  writing  of  fiction 
(an  art  for  which  she  telr  no  vocation). 

Hum  1 ,  then: 

What  is  Aristotle's  distinction  between  invol- 
untary and  no7i-voluntary  acts,  and  what  are  the 
morr'  implications  of  that  distinction?  Miss 
Rosen  org? 

Whai  Joes  David  Hume  mean  by  the  remark 

John  Barth  is  the  author  of  The  Sot-Weed  Factor  and 
other  novels.  H:i  c  il/ection  of  three  novellas,  Chimera, 
won  the  National  Buok  Award  in  1975. 


that  the  rules  of  art  come  not  from  reason  but 
from  experience?  Anybody?  Miss  Rosenberg. 

What  are  all  those  bridges  for  in  Crime  and 
Punishment^  Let's  hear  from  somebody  besides 
Miss  Rosenberg  this  time.  (No  hands. )  Think  of 
it  this  way;  What  are  the  three  main  things  a 
novelist  can  do  with  a  character  on  a  bridge? 
(No  hands.  Sigh.)  Miss  Rosenberg? 

Her  responses  were  sound,  thoughtful,  based 
unfailingly  upon  thorough  preparation  of  the  as- 
signed material;  and  she  was  always  ready.  If  she 
was  not  the  most  brilliant  student  I'd  ever 
taught — I  was  already  by  then  a  dozen  years  into 
the  profession,  with  more  than  a  thousand  stu- 
dents behind  me — she  was  the  best.  Which  is 
not  to  say  that  Miss  R.  (the  sixties  weren't  yet  in 
high  gear;  in  central  Pennsylvania,  at  least, 
most  of  us  still  lectured  in  jackets,  white  shirts, 
and  neckties  and  called  our  students  Miss  and- 
Mr.,  as  they  called  us  Professor)  was  docile:  if 
she  didn't  understand  a  passage  of  Lucretius  or 
Machiavelli  or  Turgenev,  she  interrogated  it 
and  me  until  either  she  understood  it  or  I  under- 
stood that  I  didn't  understand  it  either.  Her 
combination  of  academic  and  moral  seriousness, 
her  industry-,  energy,  and  animation — solid  A, 
back  when  A  meant  A. 

The  young  woman  was  physically  attrac- 
tive, too:  her  skirt-and-sweatered  body  trim  and 
fit  (from  basketball,  Softball,  soccer,  tennis, 
fencing),  her  brown  hair  neatly  brushed,  her 
aforecited  eyes  and  smile.  Ten  years  out  of  my 
all-male  alma  pater,  I  still  found  it  mildly  excit- 
ing— diverting,  anyhow — to  have  girls,  as  we 
yet  thought  of  them,  in  my  classroom.  But  never 
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mind  that:  as  a  student,  for  better  or  worse,  I  was 
never  personally  close  to  my  teachers;  as  a 
teacher,  I've  never  been  personally  close  to  tny 
students.  And  on  the  matter  ot  physical  intima- 
cies between  teacher  and  taught,  I've  always 
agreed  with  Bernard  Shaw's  Henry  Higgins: 
"What!  That  thing!  Sacred,  1  assure  you.  .  .  . 
Teaching  would  be  impossible  unless  pupils  were 
sacred." 

Now:  What  is  the  first  rung  on  Plato's  "ladder 
of  love"?  Nobody  remembers?  Miss  Rosenberg. 

All  the  same,  it  interested  me  to  hear,  from  a 
friend  and  senior  colleague  who  knew  her  bet- 
ter, that  my  (and  his)  star  student  was  not  im- 
mune to  "crushes"  on  her  favorite  teachers,  who 
were  to  her  as  were  the  Beatles  to  many  of  her 
classmates:  crushes  more  or  less  innocent,  I  pre- 
sumed, depending  upon  their  object.  This  same 
distinguished  colleague  I  understood  to  be  cur- 
rently one  such  object.  She  frequented  his  office 
between  classes;  would  bicycle  across  the  town 
to  drop  in  at  his  suburban  house.  I  idly  won- 
dered .  .  .  but  did  not  ask  him,  much  less  her.  Sa- 
cred, and  none  of  my  business. 

1  did  lunvcver  learn  a  tew  things  further.  That 
ourMissR.  was  from  Phil- 
adelphia, strictly  brought 
up,  an  overachievcr  (sil- 
ly pejorative;  let's  say  su- 
perachiever)  who  might 
well  graduate  first  in 
her4,000-memberclass. 
That  she  was  by  tem- 
perament and/or  up- 
bringing thirsty  for  at- 
tention and  praise, 
easily  bruised,  trauma- 
tically  strung  out  by  the 
term  papers  and  exami- 
nations on  which  she 
scored  so  triumphantly. 
That  her  emotional  bud- 
get was  high  on  both 
sides  of  the  ledger:  she 
expended  her  feelings 
munificently;  she  de- 
manded— at  least  ex- 
pected, anyhow  hoped 
for — reciprocal  munifi- 
cence from  her  friends 
and,  presumably,  from 
her  crushees. 

Mm  hm.  And  the  sec- 
ond rung,  anybody?  (No 
hands,  except  of  course 
.  .  .)  Miss  Rosenberg. 

En  route  to  her  A  in 
Hum  1  we  had  a  couple 
of  office  conferences, 
but  when  she  completed 


her  baccalaureate  (with,  in  tact,  the  highest 
academic  average  in  Penn  State's  hundred-year 
history,  tor  which  superachievement  she  was  of- 
ficially designated  the  university's  100,000th 
graduate  at  its  centennial  commencement  exer- 
cises), 1  was  still  Mr.  Barth;  she  was  still  Miss 
Rosenberg.  She  would  have  prospered  at  the 
best  colleges  in  our  republic;  circumstances,  1 
was  told,  had  constrained  her  to  her  state  uni- 
versity. What  circumstances?  1  didn't  ask.  Now 
(so  my  by-this-time-ex-crushee  colleague  re- 
ported) she  had  several  graduate  fellowships  to 
choose  from;  he  believed  she  was  inclining  to 
the  University  ot  Chicago. 

1  too,  as  it  happened,  was  in  the  process  of 

changing  universities.  1  neither  saw,  nor  heard 

from  or  about,  nor  to  my  recollection  thought  of 

excellent  Miss  Rosenberg  for  the  next 

>-_-.         four  years. 


I 


here  is  chalk  dust  on  the  sleeve  of  my  soul. 
In  the  half-century  since  my  kindergarten  days, 
1  have  never  been  away  from  classrooms  for 
longer  than  a  few  months.  1  am  as  at  home 
among  blackboards,  desks,  lecterns,  and  semi- 
nar tables  as  among  the 
furniture  of  my  writing 
room;  both  are  the  furni- 
ture of  my  head.  1  believe 
1  know  my  strengths  and 
limitations  as  a  teacher 
the  way  1  know  them  as  a 
writer:  doubtful  of  my 
accomplishments  in 
both  metiers,  I  am  not 
doubtful  at  all  that  they 
are  my  metiers,  for  good 
or  ill. 

Having  learned  by  un- 
dergraduate trial  and  er- 
ror that  1  was  going  to  de- 
vote my  adult  life  to 
writing  fiction,  1  entered 
the  teaching  professutn 
through  a  side  door:  by 
impassioned  default,  t)ur 
of  heartfelt  lack  of  alter- 
natives. I'd  had  every- 
thing to  learn;  the  uni- 
versity had  taught  me 
some  of  it,  and  1  guessed 
that  teaching  might 
teach  me  more.  I  needed 
time  to  clear  my  literary 
throat,  but  1  was  already 
a  family  man;  college 
teaching  (1  scarcely 
cared  where  or  what;  1 
would  improvise,  invent 
if  necessary)  might  pay 
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landlord  and  grocer,  if  barely,  and  leave  my  fac- 
ulties less  abused  and  exhausted  than  would 
manual  labor  or  routine  office  work,  of  both  ot 
which  I'd  had  a  taste.  Teaching  assistantships  in 
graduate  school  at  Johns  Hopkins  had  taught  me 
that  while  1  was  not  a  "natural"  teacher,  1  was 
not  an  unnatural  one,  either.  Some  ot  my  un- 
dergraduate students  knew  more  about  litera- 
ture, even  about  the  rules  of  grammar,  syntax, 
and  punctuation,  than  I  did.  1  pushed  to  catch 
up.  1  accepted  gratefully  a  $3,000-a-year  instruc- 
torship  in  English  composition  at  Penn  State, 
where  I  taught  four  sections  of  freshman 
comp — six  teaching-days  a  week,  twenty-five 
students  per  section,  one  composition  per  stu- 
dent per  week,  all  papers  to  be  corrected  and 
graded  by  a  rigorous  system  of  symbols,  rules, 
standards.  That's  3,000  freshman  compositions 
a  year,  at  a  dollar  per.  It  drove  one  of  my  prede- 
cessors, the  poet  Theodore  Roethke,  to  drink. 
But  there  were  occasional  half-days  free,  some 
evenings,  the  long  academic  holidays  and  sum- 
mers. I  stayed  on  there  a  dozen  years,  moving 
duly  through  the  ranks  and  up  the  modest  salary 
scale;  got  novels  written  and  children  raised; 
learned  a  great  deal  about  English  usage  and 
abusage.  And  I  had  a  number  of  quite  good  stu- 
dents among  all  those  hundreds  in  my  roll- 
book  .  .  .  even  a  few  superb  ones. 

My  academic  job  changes  happened  to  coin- 
cide with  and  correspond  to  major  changes  in 
society.  As  America  moved  mto  the  High  Six- 
ties, I  moved  from  Penn  State's  bucolic 
sprawl — still  very  1950ish  in  1965,  with  its  big- 
time  football,  its  pom-pommed  cheerleaders,  its 
more  than  half  a  hundred  social  fraternities,  its 
fewer  than  that  number  of  long-haired,  pot- 
smoking  counterculturals  among  the  15,000- 
plus  undergraduates,  its  vast  experimental  farms 
and  tidy  livestock  bams,  through  which  I  used 
to  stroll  with  my  three  small  children  when  not 
writing  sentences  or  professing  Truth,  Good- 
ness, and  Beauty — moved  to  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  New  York's  edgy-urban  new  operation  in 
Buffalo.  The  Berkeley  of  the  East,  its  disruptivist 
students  proudly  called  the  place.  The  Ellis  Is- 
land of  Academe,  we  new-immigrant  faculty 
called  it,  also  with  some  pride;  so  many  of  us 
were  intellectual  heretics,  refugees  from  con- 
strained professional  or  domestic  circumstances, 
academic  fortune-hunters  in  Governor  Nelson 
Rockefeller's  promising  land. 

Those  next  four  years  were  eventful,  in  U.S. 
history  ,  rid  mine.  Jetting  once  a  month  to  guest- 
lecture  a  >;»ther  universities,  1  literally  saw  the 
smoke  rise  from  America's  burning  urban  ghet- 
tos. More  than  f>nce  I  returned  from  some  tear- 
gassed  campus  to  find  my  own  "trashed,"  on 
strike,  or  cordoned  off  by  gas-masked  National 
Guardsmen.  It  was  a  jim-dandy  place,  SUNY/ 


Buffalo,  to  work  out  the  decade.  Mv  marriage 
came  unglued;  1  finished  Giles  Goat-Boy,  experi- 
mented with  hashish  and  adultery,  wrote  Lost  in 
the  Funhouse  and  "The  Literature  oi  Exhaus- 
tion," began  Chimera.  Education,  said  Alfred 
North  Whitehead,  is  the  process  of  catching  up 
with  one's  generation.  The  tuition  can  be 
considerable. 

One  afternoon  in  the  sixties'  final  winter  I 
took  off  from  Buffalo  in  a  snowstorm  for  my 
monthly  off-campus  lecture,  this  one  at  Boston 
College.  The  flight  was  late  in  arriving.  My  Jes- 
uit host,  who  was  to  have  taken  me  to  a  pre-lec- 
ture  dinner,  had  his  hands  full  just  getting  us 
across  the  snowed-in  city  to  the  B.C.  campus, 
where  most  of  my  audience  was  kindly  waiting. 
Promising  dinner  later,  he  hustled  me  onstage  to 
do  my  number  and  then  off  to  the  obligatory  re- 
ception (invited  guests  only)  in  a  room  above 
the  auditorium.  Since  we  were  running  late,  we 
skipped  the  usual  post-lecture  question  period. 
Even  so,  as  happens,  people  came  forward  to  say 
hello,  get  their  books  signed,  ask  things. 

Such  as  (her  head  cocked  slightly,  bright 
eyes,  bright  smile,  nifty  orange  wool  miniskirted 
dress,  beige  boots — but  my  host  was  virtually 
tugging  at  my  sleeve;  we'd  agreed  to  cut  short 
this  ritual  and  get  upstairs  to  that  reception  as 
quickly  as  courtesy  allowed):  "Re- 
member me?" 
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or  a  superachiever  in  the  U.S.A.,  public- 
school  teaching  is  a  curious  choice  of  profession. 
Salaries  are  low.  The  criteria  for  employm.ent  in 
most  districts  are  not  notably  high;  neither  is 
the  schoolteacher's  prestige  in  the  community, 
especially  in  urban  neighborhoods  and  among 
members  of  the  other  professions.  The  work- 
load, on  the  other  hand,  is  heavy,  in  particular 
for  conscientious  English  teachers  who  demand 
a  fair  amount  of  writing  as  well  as  reading  from 
the  hundred  or  more  students  they  meet  five 
days  a  week.  In  most  other  professions,  superior 
ability  and  dedication  are  rewarded  with  the  five- 
P's:  promotion,  power,  prestige,  perks,  and  pay. 
Assistant  professors  become  associate  professors, 
full  professors,  endowed-chair  professors,  emeri- 
tus professors.  Junior  law  partners  become  senior 
law  partners;  middle  managers  become  execu- 
tives in  chief;  doctors  get  rich  and  are  held  in 
exalted  regard  by  our  society.  Even  able  and  am- 
bitious priests  may  become  monsignors,  bishops, 
cardinals.  But  the  best  schoolteacher  in  the 
land,  if  she  has  no  administrative  ambitions 
(that  is,  no  ambition  to  get  out  of  the  class- 
room), enters  the  profession  with  the  rank  of 
teacher  and  retires  from  it  decades  later  with  the 
rank  of  teacher,  not  remarkably  better  paid  and 
perked  than  when  she  met  her  maiden  class. 
Fine  orchestral  players  and  repertory  actors  may 
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be  union-scaled  and  virtually  anonymous,  but  at 
least  they  get,  as  a  group,  public  applause. 
Painters,  sculptors,  poets  may  labor  in  poverty 
and  obscurity,  but,  as  Milton  acknowledged, 
"Fame  is  the  spur."  The  condition  o(  the  true 
artisan,  perhaps,  is  most  nearly  akin  to  the  gift- 
ed schoolteacher's:  an  all  but  anonymous  calling 
that  allows  for  mastery,  even  for  a  sort  of  genius, 
but  rarely  for  fame,  applause,  or  wealth;  whose 
chief  reward  must  be  the  mere  superlative  doing 
of  the  thing.  The  maker  of  stamed  glass  or  fine 
jewelry,  however,  works  only  with  platinum, 
gemstones,  gold,  not  with  young  minds  and 
spirits. 

Sure,  1  remembered  her,  that  snowy  night: 
Penn  State,  Hum  1,  hand  raised.  After  a  mo- 
ment I  even  recalled  her  name,  a  feat  I'm  poor  at 
in  company.  My  sleeve  was  being  tugged:  the  re- 
ception. So  what  was  she  doing  there?  She'd 
seen  notice  of  my  reading  in  the  newspaper  and 
hauled  through  the  snow  from  Brookline  to 
catch  her  old  teacher's  act.  No,  I  meant  in  Bos- 
ton: Ph.D.  work,  1  supposed,  somewhere  along 
the  River  Chuck,  that  cerebral  cortex  of  Amer- 
ica. Or  maybe  she'd  finished  her  doctorate — I 
couldn't  remember  her  specialty — and  was  al- 
ready assistant  professoring  in  the  neighbor- 
hood? No:  it  was  a  long  story,  Ms.  R.  allowed, 
and  there  were  others  standing  about,  and  my 
sleeve  was  being  tugged.  Well,  then:  Obliging  of 
you  to  trek  through  the  drifts  to  say  hello  to  your 
old  teach.  Too  bad  we  can't  chat  a  bit  more, 
catch  up;  but  there's  this  reception  I  have  to  go 
to  now,  upstairs.  You're  looking  fine  indeed. 

She  was:  not  a  coed  now,  but  a  city- looking 
smart  young  woman.  Where  was  it  she'd  been 
going  to  go  after  Penn  State?  What  interesting 
things  had  her  ex-crushees  among  my  ex-col- 
leagues told  me  about  her?  Couldn't  remember: 
only  the  hand  invariably  raised  (sometimes  be- 
fore I'd  reached  my  question  mark)  in  Truth, 
Goodness,  and  Beauty,  the  lit-up  smile,  and 
maybe  one  serious  office  conference  in  her  sen- 
ior year.  Was  there  a  wedding  ring  on  that  hand 
now?  Before  1  could  think  to  look,  1  wasjesuited 
off  to  an  elevator  already  filled  with  the  invited. 

As  its  doors  closed,  she  caught  them,  caused 
them  to  reopen,  and  lightly  asked,  "May  I  come 
along?"  Surprised,  delighted,  1  answered  tor  my 
host:  former  star  student,  haven't  seen  her  in 
years,  we  did  her  out  ot  her  Q  &  A,  ot  course  she 
may  come  along. 

No  wedding  ring.  But  at  the  reception,  too,  1 
\v  .s  rightly  preempted  bv  the  Boston  Collegians 
whose  guest  I  was.  Ms.  Rosenberg  and  1  (but  it 
WEL-  Shelly  now,  and  please  call  me  Jack)  had 
time  only  to  register  a  few  former  mutual  ac- 
quaintances and  the  circumstance  ot  my  being 
in  Buffalo  these  days  (she'd  read  that)  and  ot 
her  having  lett  Chicago  (a  long  story.  Jack)  to 


teach  in  Boston.  Aha.  At  Boston  U.?  Tufts? 
Northeastern? 

The  incandescent  smile.  Nope:  in  the  public 
schools.  First  at  Quincy  Junior  High,  then  at 
Weston  Junior  High,  currently  at  Wayland 
High.  She  was  a  public-school  teacher,  of  Eng- 
lish. A  schoolteacher  is  what  she'd  wanted  to  be 
from  the  beginning. 

We  supposed  I  ought  to  mingle  with  the  in- 
vited. But  as  she'd  already  taken  two  initia- 
tives— the  first  merely  cordial,  the  second 
touch  audacious — 1  took  the  next  four.  My 
host,  the  kindlv  priest,  meant  to  dine  me  infor- 
mally after  the  reception,  at  some  restaurant 
convenient  to  my  motel,  into  which  I'd  not  yet 
been  checked.  I  urged  her  to  join  us,  so  that  we 
could  finish  our  catching  up  off  company  time. 
She  agreed,  the  priest  likewise.  As  she  had  her 
car  with  her  and  the  weather  was  deep,  they 
conferred  upon  likeliest  roads  and  restaurants 
(one  with  oysters  and  champagne,  the  guest  of 
honor  suggested)  and  decided  upon  ToUino's  on 
Route  9,  not  far  from  the  Charterhouse  Motel, 
where  I  was  billeted.  She'd  meet  us  there. 

My  duty  by  the  invited  done,  she  did.  Tol- 
lino's  came  through  with  half-shell  Blue  Points 
and  bubbly;  the  priest  had  eaten,  but  he  encour- 
aged us  to  take  our  time  (though  the  hour  was 
late  now)  and  to  help  ourselves.  He  even  shared 
a  glass  with  us.  We  tried  politely  to  keep  the 
conversation  three-way;  it  was  clear  to  all 
hands,  however,  that  our  patient  host  was  ready 
to  end  his  evening.  Initiative  Two:  The  Char- 
terhouse was  just  a  few  doors  down  the  road;  Ms. 
Rosenberg  had  her  car.  If  she  was  agreeable . .  . 

Quite.  The  good  tather  was  excused;  he 
would  tetch  me  to  the  airport  in  the  morning. 
Another  round  of  oysters  then,  another  glass  of 
champagne  to  toast  our  reacquaintance.  Here's 
to  Penn  State,  to  old  mutual  friends  and  ex- 
crushees,  to  Truth,  to  Goodness,  to  Beauty. 
Here's  to  lively  Boston,  bumptious  Buffalo, 
and — where  was  it?  Chicago,  right.  A  long  sto- 
ry, you  said.  On  with  it:  long  storie;s 
are  my  long  suit. 
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schoolteacher  is  what  she'd  wanted  to  he 
from  the  beginning.  Though  she'd  used  to  weep 
at  her  difficulties  with  higher  math,  and  was  un- 
nerved even  back  then  by  the  prospect  of  exami- 
nations and  term  papers,  she'd  loved  her 
Philadelphia  public-school  days.  At  the  Penny- 
packer  Elementary  School  and  especially  at  the 
fast-track  Philadelphia  High  School  for  Girls, 
Penn  State's  future  academic  superstar  had  re- 
garded herself  as  no  more  than  a  well-above- 
average  performer.  But  she'd  relished  each  new 
school  day;  had  spent  the  long  summer  breaks 
enthusiastically  camp-counseling,  the  next-best 
thing  to  school. 
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Her  resolution  to  "teach  scliot>l"  never  wa- 
vered. At  the  iir(j;in^  ot  her  professors  at  Penn 
State  she'd  gone  on  to  graduate  study  in  htera- 
ture  and  art  history  in  the  University  of  C'hica- 
go's  Division  ot  the  Humanities;  she'd  done 
excellent  work  there  with  Hdward  Wasiolek,  El- 
der Olson,  Hdward  Rosenheim.  She'd  even 
•charmed  her  way  into  one  of  Saul  IVllow's 
courses,  to  check  that  famous  fellow  out.  But 
she  had  no  ambitii^n  tor  a  doctorate:  her  objec- 
tive was  schoohcuching!  (she  said  it  always  with 
exclaination  mark  and  megawatt  smile),  and  she 
wanted  to  get  to  it  as  scxin  as  pt>ssihle.  On  the 
other  hand,  she'd  had  no  truck  with  "educa- 
tion" courses:  Mickey  Mouse  stuff,  in  her  opin- 
ion, except  for  the  history  and  philosophy  of 
education,  which  she'd  found  engrossing.  Her 
baccalaureate  was  in  English,  her  M.A.  was  to 
have  been  in  the  humanities.  Neither  had  she 
been  a  teaching  assistant;  hers  was  a  nt>-strings 
fellowship. 

I  pricked  up  my  ears.  Was  to  have  been? 

Yes:  she'd  left  Chicago  abruptly  after  a  year 
and  a  half,  for  non-academic  reasons,  without 
completing  the  degree.  This  irregularity,  to- 
gether with  the  absence  of  education  courses  on 
her  transcripts,  had  made  it  necessary  for  her 
first  employer,  in  Quincy,  to  diddle  benignly 
with  her  credentials  for  certification  to  teach  in 
the  Commonwealth's  public  schools,  especially 
as  she'd  come  to  Boston  in  mid-academic  year. 
She  was  hired,  and  was  being  paid  as  "M.A. 
equivalent,"  which  she  certainly  was. 

Abruptly,  you  said.'  For  non-academic 
reasons? 

Yup.  A  love  trauma,  only  recently  recovered 
from.  Long  story,  jack. 

Tollino's  was  closing.  Initiative  Three:  1  sup- 
posed there  was  a  bar  of  some  sort  in  or  near  my 
motel,  where  we  could  have  a  nightcap  and  go 
im  with  our  stories  (I  too  had  one  to  tell). 
Should  we  go  check  me  into  the  Charterhouse 
and  have  a  look? 

Sure.  We  made  the  short  change  of  mise-en' 
scenes  down  the  snowplowed  highway  in  her  sil- 
ver-blue Impala  convertible,  behind  the  wheel 
whereof  my  grown-up  and,  it  would  seem,  now 
seasoned  former  student  looked  quite  terrific  in 
those  beige  btwts  and  that  orange  mini  skirted 
dress  under  that  winter  coat.  And  in  the  motel's 
all-but-empty  lounge  I  was  told  at  last  the  long 
story  and  some  shorter  ones,  and  I  told  mine  and 
some  shorter  ones,  and  presently  1 
took  Initiative  Four. 
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lato  has  Socrates  teach  in  The  Symposium 
that  the  apprehension  of  Very  Beauty,  as  dis- 
tinct from  any  beautiful  thing  or  class  of  things, 
is  arrived  at  by  commencing  with  the  love  of, 
even  the  lust  for,  some  particular  beautiful  ob- 


ject or  person.  Thence  one  may  proceed  to  lov- 
ing beautiful  objects  and  persons  in  general,  the 
shared  quality  that  transcends  their  individual 
differences — may  learn  even  to  admire  that 
shared  quality  without  lusting  after  it:  "Platonic 
love."  Thereby  one  may  learn  to  love  the  beauty 
of  non-material  things  as  well:  beautiful  actions, 
beautiful  ideas  (a  philosopher  colleague  back  at 
Penn  State,  remarking  to  me  that  he  could  not 
read  without  tears  the  beautiful  scene  near  the 
end  oi  Turgenev's  Fathers  and  Children  where 
Bazarov's  old  parents  visit  their  nihilist  son's 
grave,  added,  "But  I  weep  at  the  Pythagorean 
theorem,  too").  Whence  the  initiate,  the  elect, 
the  platonically  invited,  may  take  the  ultimate 
elevator  to  Beauty  Bare:  the  quality  abstracted 
even  from  beautiful  abstractions.  This  is  the 
celebrated  "ladder  of  love,"  as  1  understood  and 
taught  it  in  Humanities  1  at  Penn  State,  Miss 
Rosenberg's  hand  raised  at  every  rung.  Our  rela- 
tionship began  at  the  top  of  that  ladder,  with 
those  lofty  abstractions:  Truth,  Goodness, 
Beauty.  Now  my  (former)  student  taught  her 
(former)  teacher  that  that  process  is  reversible, 
anyhow  coaxial;  that  ladder  a  two-way  street; 
that  ultimate  elevator — May  I  come  along? — a 
not-bad  place  to  begin. 

She  was  (and  is)  the  natural  teacher  I've  nev- 
er been.  Distraught  by  the  termination  of  her 
first  adult  love  affair,  she'd  abruptly  left  Chicago 
and  her  almost  completed  graduate  degree  and 
found  asylum  in  Boston  with  a  Girls'  High  class- 
mate, now  a  Harvard  doctoral  candidate.  In  the 
midst  of  this  turmoil — and  in  midyear — she  en- 
tered the  profession  she'd  known  since  first 
grade  to  be  her  calling;  and  with  no  prior  train- 
ing or  direct  experience,  from  Day  One  on  the 
chair  side  of  the  teacher's  desk  she  was  as  entire- 
ly in  her  element  as  she'd  known  she  would  be. 
M.A.  or  no  M.A.,  she  was  a  master  of  the  art; 
personal  crisis  or  no  personal  crisis,  she  impro- 
vised for  the  Quincy  Junior  High  fast-trackers, 
later  for  the  whiz  kids  at  Weston  and  Wayland, 
a  course  in  literature  and  art  history  as  high- 
powered  and  high-spirited  as  its  teacher.  She 
flourished  under  the  staggering  workload  of  a 
brand-new  full-time  superconscientious  public- 
school  English  teacher.  She  throve  in  the  life  of 
her  new  city:  new  friends,  apartment-mates, 
parties,  sports,  explorations,  dates,  liaisons — all 
worked  in  between  the  long  hours  of  preparing 
lesson  plans  and  study  questions,  assembling 
films  and  organizing  projector  slides,  critiquing 
papers,  grading  quizzes  and  exams,  and  teach- 
ing, teaching,  teaching  her  enthusiastic  stu- 
dents, who  knew  a  winner  when  they  learned 
from  one. 

In  subsequent  Boston  visits  (No  need  to  fetch 
me  to  the  airport  this  morning.  Father;  1  have  a 
ride,  thanks)  I  would  meet  various  of  her  col- 
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leagues — most  of  them  likewise  energetic,  dedi- 
cated, and  attractive  young  men  and  women — 
and  a  few  of  her  students,  bound  tor  advanced 
placement  in  the  Ivy  League.  1  would  come  to 
see  just  how  good  "good"  public  schooling  can 
be,  how  mediocre  mine  was,  how  barely  better 
had  been  my  children's.  Alas,  I  was  unable  to 
witness  my  former  student's  teacherly  perfor- 
mances as  she'd  witnessed  a  semester's  worth  of 
mine.  Public  schools  are  not  open  to  the  public; 
anyhow,  my  presence  would  have  been  intru- 
sive. By  all  accounts  they  were  superlative,  vir- 
tuoso. From  what  1  knew  of  her  as  a  student,  1 
could  not  imagine  otherwise. 

Yet  she  came  truly  into  her  professional  own 
when,  after  our  marriage,  we  moved  to  Buffa- 
lo— returned  to  Buffalo  in  my  case,  from  a  hon- 
eymcxm  year  as  a  visiting  professor  at  Boston 
University — and,  beginning  to  feel  the  burden 
of  full-time  public-school  teaching,  she  took 
with  misgivings  a  half-time  job  in  a  private  girls' 
high  school,  the  old  Buffalo  Seminary.  Its  non- 
coed  aspect  gave  her  no  trouble;  much  as  she'd 
enjoyed  her  male  students  in  BcKton,  she'd  en- 
joyed even  more  the  atmosphere  of  the  Philadel- 
phia High  School  for  (jirls.  But  the  notion  of 
private  schools — "independent  schcx)ls,"  they 
call  themselves — ran  counter  to  her  liberal- 
democratic  principles.  Buff  Sem's  exclusiveness 
was  not  academic,  as  had  been  that  of  Girls' 
High  and  the  Wayland  fast  track;  she  feared  it 
would  be  social,  perhaps  racist:  a  finishing 
school  for  the  daughters  of  well-to-do  Buffalon- 
ians  who  didn't  want  their  kids  in  the  racially 
and  economically  integrated  city  system. 

Her  apprehensions  were  not  foundationless. 
Despite  generous  scholarship  programs  and  sin- 
cere attempts  at  "balance,"  gocxi  U.S.  private 
schools  are  far  more  homogeneous — racially, 
economically,  socially,  academically — than  our 
public  schools  are,  especially  our  urban  public 
schools.  But  her  misgivings  evaporated  within  a 
week  in  the  sunny  company  of  her  new  charges. 
The  girls  as  a  grt)up  were  no  brighter  than  those 
at  Quincy,  Weston,  Wayland;  less  bright,  as  a 
group,  than  her  fast-trackers  in  those  public 
schools  or  her  own  high-schcx>l  classmates  back 
in  Philadelphia.  But  they  were  entirely  likable, 
not  at  all  snobbish,  and  wondrously  educable. 
There  are  next  to  no  disciplinary  problems  in  a 
good  private  girls'  schcxil,  at  least  not  in  the 
classroom.  And  with  only  twelve  or  so  students 
per  Cii'.ss,  and  with  only  two  classes,  and  without 
the  po  vcrfully  distracting  sexual  voltage  of  co- 
educat.  m  at  the  high-school  level — what 
teaching    ould  get  done! 

We  sta>..i  for  only  one  academic  year.  But 
more  than  a  do:cn  years  later  she  is  still  remem- 
bered with  respect  and  affection  by  her  Semi- 
nary headmaster  and  by  her  students  from  that 


Wunderjahr.  She  had  become  Mrs.  Barth  in  rwc 
respects:  it  pleased  her  to  append  her  husband' 
last  name  to  her  own  (to  be  called  "Mrs.  John 
Barth,"  however,  rightly  rankles  her;  she  is  her- 
self, not  Mrs.  Me),  and  she  had  become  the  ped-  I ' 
agogical  phenomenon  her  students  refer  to  I* 
among  themselves  as  "Barth."  One  does  not  ""' 
speak  of  taking  "Mrs.  Barth's  course"  in  myth  * 
and  fantasy,  or  in  the  short  story,  or  in  the  nine-  t  'f 
teenth-century  Russian  novel,  or  in  the  litera-  |* 
ture  of  alienation;  one  speaks  of  "raking  Barth."  : ''■ 
For  along  with  large  infusions  of  the  curriculai  I  * 
subject  matter,  what  one  gets  from  "taking  I  ^" 
Barth"  is  a  massive  (but  always  high-spirited,*  " 
high-energy)  education  in  moral-intellectual  re- 
sponsibility: responsibility  to  the  text,  to  the  au- 
thor, to  the  language,  to  the  muses  of  Truth, 
Goodness,  and  Beauty . . .  and,  along  the  way, 
responsibility  to  the  school,  to  one's  teachers 
and  classmates,  to  oneself 

Very  little  of  this  came  via  her  husband.  I 
don't  doubt  that  "Barth"  learned  a  few  things 
from  her  undergraduate  professor  about  the  texts 
in  Hum  1 — texts  on  which,  however,  1  was  no 
authority.  No  doubt  too  her  daily  life  with  a 
working  novelist  and  writing  coach  sharpened 
her  understanding  of  how  fiction  is  put  together, 
how  it  manages  its  effects.  But  she  is  a  closer 
reader  than  1,  both  of  literary  texts  and  of  stu- 
dent essays,  and  a  vastly  more  painstaking  critic 
of  the  latter,  upon  which  she  frequently  spends 
more  time  than  their  authors.  The  Barth  who 
writes  this  sentence  involves  himself  not  at  all 
with  the  extracurricular  lives  and  extraliterary 
values  of  the  apprentice  writers  in  his  charge. 
My  concern  is  with  their  dramaturgy,  not  with 
the  drama  of  their  personal  lives,  and  seriously 
as  I  take  my  academic  commitments,  they  un- 
questionably rank  second  to  my  commitments  to 
the  muse.  The  Barth  "taken"  by  the  girls  at  the 
Buffalo  Seminary,  and  thereafter  (since  1973, 
when  we  moved  from  Buffalo  to  Baltimore)  at 
St.  Timothy's  School,  gives  them  100  percent  of 
her  professional  attention:  an  attention  th^t 
drives  her  to  work  time  and  a  half  at  her  "half- 
time"  job,  and  that  is  directed  at  her  charges' 
characters  and  values  as  well  as  at  their  thought 
processes,  their  written  articulateness,  and  their 
literary  perceptivity.  I'm  at  my  best  with  the 
best  of  my  students,  the  ones  en  route  to  joining 
our  next  literary  generation,  and  am  at  my 
weakest  with  the  weakest.  She  works  her  won- 
ders broadcast;  the  testimonial  letters — 1  should 
get  such  reviews! — pile  in  from  her  C  and  D  stu- 
dents as  well  as  from  the  high  achievers,  and 
from  their  parents.  Often  those  letters  come 
from  college  (wimpy,  the  girls  complain,  com- 
pared to  taking  Barth;  we  thought  college  would 
be  seriousl);  sometimes  they  come  years  later, 
from  the  strong  young  urban  professionals  many 
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of  those  students  have  become:  You  opened  my 
eyes.  You  changed  my  lite. 

This  she  has  done  tor  more  than  a  dozen  years 
now  at  St.  Tim's,  a  tairly  aristocratic,  Episcopal- 
flavored  boarding  school  in  the  horse-and-man- 
sion  country  north  ot  Baltimore.  It  has  proved  a 
virtually  ideal  place  tor  the  exercise  ot  her  gifts. 
She  has  her  complaints  about  it  (as  do  I  about 
my  dear  once-deadly-serious  Johns  Hopkins). 
She  worries  about  grade  intlation;  about  the  risk 
of  sottening  pertormance  standards;  about  the 
unquestioning  conservatism  ot  many  ot  her  stu- 
dents. She  freely  admires,  however,  the  general 
fineness  of  the  girls  themselves,  who  wear  their 
privileges  lightly  and  who  strive  so,  once  their 
eyes  have  been  opened,  to  measure  up  to  her 
elevated  standards,  to  deserve  her  praise.  (I 
have  met  numbers  of  the  best  of  these  girls  and 
am  every  time  reminded  of  Anton  Chekhov's 
remark  to  his  brother:  "What  the  aristocrats 
take  for  granted,  we  paid  for  with  our  youth." 
Encircled  by  a  garland  of  them  at  a  party  at  our 
house,  Donald  Barthelme  once  asked  my  wife: 
"Can't  1  take  a  few  of  them  home  in  my 
briefcase.'") 

She  hopes  to  go  on  with  this  wonder-working 
.  .  .  oh,  for  a  while  yet.  She  doubts  she  has  the 
metabolism  for  a  full-length  career,  sometimes 
wonders  whether  she  has  it  for  a  tull-length  life. 
As  her  habits  ot  relentless  self-criticism  and  su- 
perpreparation  have  required  a  half-time  situa- 
tion on  which  to  expend  more  than  full-time 
energy,  so — like  some  poets  and  fictionists — 
she  will  accomplish,  perhaps  must  accomplish,  a 
full  professional  life  in  fewer  than  the  usual 
number  of  years.  We  feel  similarly,  with  the 
same  mix  of  emotions,  about  our  late-started 
marriage,  consoling  ourselves  with  the  reflec- 
tion that,  as  two  teachers  who  do  most  of  our 
work  at  home,  we  are  together  more  in  one  year 
than  most  working  couples  are  in  two.  At  the 
front  end  ot  her  torties,  unlike  some  other  high- 
energy  schoolteachers,  she  has  no  interest  in 
"moving  up"  or  moving  on  to  some  other  aspect 
of  education.  For  her  there  is  only  the  crucible 
of  the  classroom — those  astonishing  fifty-min- 
ute bursts  for  which,  like  a  human  satellite 
transmitter,  she  spends  hours  and  hours  prepar- 
ing— and  the  long,  patient,  hugely  therapeutic 
individual  conferences  with  her  girls,  and  the 
hours  and  hours  more  of  annotating  their  essays: 
word  by  word,  sentence  by  sentence,  idea  by 
idea,  value  by  value,  with  a  professional  atten- 
tion that  puts  to  shame  any  doctor's  or  lawyer's 
I've  known.  How  I  wish  my  children  had  had 
such  a  high-school  teacher.  How  I  wish  /  had! 

So:  for  a  while  yet.  A  few  years  from  now,  if 
all  goes  well,  1  myself  mean  to  retire  from  teach- 
ing, which  I'll  have  been  at  for  four  decades, 
and — not  without  some  trepidation — we'll  see. 


An  unfortunate  side  effect  of  the  single-minded- 
ness  behind  my  best  former  student's  teaching  is 
that,  like  many  another  inspired  workaholic, 
she's  short  on  extraprotessional  interests  and  sat- 
isfactions. And  both  of  us  are  socially  impaired 
persons,  so  enwrapped  in  our  work  and  each 
t)ther  that  our  lite  is  a  kind  ot  solipsism  d  deux. 
We'll  see. 

My  university's  loss  will  easily  be  made  up. 
Talented  apprentice  writers  doubtless  learn 
things  trom  the  sympathetic  and  knowledgeable 
coach  in  a  well-run  writing  program;  I  surely 
did.  But  they  acquire  their  art  mainly  as  writers 
always  have  done:  from  reading,  from  practice, 
trom  aesthetic  argument  with  their  impassioned 
peers,  from  experience  of  the  world  and  of 
themselves.  Where  the  talent  in  the  room  is 
abundant,  it  scarcely  matters  who  sits  at  the 
head  of  the  seminar  table,  though  it  matters 
some.  The  Johns  Hopkins  Writing  Seminarians 
will  readily  tind  another  coach. 

But  if  when  I  go  she  goes  too — from  schooling 
her  girls  in  art  and  life,  nudging  them  through 
the  stage  oi  romance,  as  Whitehead  calls  it,  to- 
ward the  stage  of  precision — there's  a  loss  can 
nowise  be  made  good.  Writers  publish;  scholars, 
critics  publish.  In  a  few  cases,  what  they  publish 
outlives  them,  by  much  or  little.  But  a  first-rate 
teacher's  immortality  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  words  (spoken  even  decades  later  by 
her  former  students  to  their  own  students, 
spouses,  children,  friends):  "Mrs.  Barth  used  to 
tell  us .  .  ." 

I  like  to  imagine  one  of  hers  meeting  one  of 
mine,  some  sufficient  distance  down  the  road. 
He  has  become  (as  I'd  long  predicted)  one  of  the 
established  writers  of  his  generation;  she  is  a  hot- 
shot young  whatever,  who's  nevertheless  still 
much  interested  in  literature,  so  exciting  did  her 
old  high-school  English  teacher  make  that  sub- 
ject. They're  in  an  elevator  somewhere,  upward 
bound  to  a  reception  for  the  invited,  and  they're 
quickly  discovering,  indeed  busily  seeking,  addi- 
tional common  ground.  Somehow  the  city  of 
Baltimore  gets  mentioned:  Hey,  they  both  went 
to  school  there!  Later,  over  oysters  and  cham- 
pagne, they  circle  back  to  that  subject.  She'd 
been  in  high  school,  he  in  graduate  school:  St. 
Timothy's,  Johns  Hopkins.  Hopkins,  did  he  say, 
in  the  mid-eighties?  She  supposes  then  (knowl- 
edgeably,  indeed,  tor  a  young  international 
banker)  that  he  must  have  worked  with  her  old 
English  teacher's  husband,  the  novelist . .  . 

Sure,  we  all  had  Barth. 

What  a  smile  she  smiles!  You  think  you  had 
Barth,  she  declares  (it's  late;  the  place  is  closing; 
they  bet  there's  a  night-cappery  somewhere  near 
his  motel):  Never  mind  that  one:  Out  at  St. 
Timothy's,  we  had  Barthl  Talk  about  teachers! 

Let's.  m 
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he  other  victim  the 
summer  my  wife  left  me  was  my  dream  life, 
which,  like  a  mirage,  dried  up  completely  as  we 
came  to  the  ahs.dute  end  ot  us.  In  the  fourteen 
years  we  were  married  I  was  a  ferocious  dreamer, 
drawing  all  I  knew  or  feared  or  loved  about  the 
waking  world  into  my  sleep  lite.  If  I  saw  a  neigh- 
bor's animal — Les  Fletcher's  horse,  say,  or  Newt 
Grider's  collie  dog — I  would  see  dozens  of  them 
in  my  dreams  that  night,  beasts  whose  language 
I  understood  and  respected,  animals  whose  sto- 
ries 1  heard  and  wept  over  just  as  one  day  1  would 
weep  over  my  own  misfortune. 

In  the  early  morning  hours  after  our  first  son 
was  bom,  I  watched  a  flock  ot  pigeons  from  my 
wife's  hospital  room.  There  were  hundreds, 
mindless  as  only  those  swivel-eyed  birds  can  be, 
flapping  and  swirling  in  a  hurly-burly  over  the 
air  conditioners,  their  bird  chatter  an  unhappy, 
loud  whirring  as  constant  as  party  talk.  It  was  a 
noise  I  heard  distinctly  hours  later,  when  I  fell 
asleep  at  home.  They  were  yammering,  those 
dream  birds;  and  what  they  said  to  each  other, 
and  would  say  to  others  yet  to  arrive,  seemed  so 
sensible  to  me  in  my  sleep  that  I  awoke  smiling, 
as  if  I  had  heard  secrets  vital  enough  to  live  by.  I 
had  been  where  they  had  been:  north  and  south, 
in  good  weather  and  bad,  into  trees  and  onto 
ledges,  on  rooftops  and  in  parks.  I  was,  in  the 
few  hours  I  dozed,  a  pigeon. 

Another  time,  on  a  vacation  to  Disneyland,  I 
became  the  folks  we  met  on  the  road:  those  who 
pumpea  our  gas,  or  cooked  burgers  for  us,  or 
St  )od  bt^iind  the  desks  at  the  Holiday  Inns  we 
stayed  in.  i  was  the  boy  who  bused  our  table  in 
Phoenix,  ti  o  blond  woman  outside  the  entrance 
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of  the  San  Diego  zoo  whose  child  was  colicky  or 
too  well  ted;  I  was  the  motorists  we  passed  at  six 
ty  miles  an  hour,  and  I  was  the  citizens  whose 
communities  we  circled  in  the  atlas:  Santa  Bar 
bara,  Laguna  Beach,  San  Mateo.  I  paid  their 
utility  bills,  shopped  and  ate  and  hollered  for 
them.  At  the  end  of  our  four  weeks,  driving 
south  from  San  Francisco  to  our  home  in  Las 
Cruces,  I  was  even  the  pilots  overhead,  whose 
babble  was  as  remarkable  and  private  as  that  of 
birds. 

But  when  Karen  lett,  my  dreams  stopped.  Not 
abruptly,  as  if  the  tape  that  was  my  inner  life  had 
finally  run  out,  but  gradually,  as  if  the  world  in- 
side me  were  subject  to  erosion  by  the  common 
elements  of  wind  and  water,  and  by  the  uncom- 
mon elements  ot  lovelessness  and  despair.  My 
first  night  alone  I  was  a  general,  a  George  Arm- 
strong Custer.  I  had  blond  heroic  hair  and  heavy 
gold  braid  on  the  tight  broadcloth  tunic  that 
flattened  the  lazy  man's  belly  I  have.  My  dream 
voice  was  stem,  my  vocabulary  as  fancy  and  im- 
portant as  one  in  any  schoolbook.  In  that  dream 
I  issued  orders  which  were  happily  and  swiftly 
obeyed,  and  had  my  name  called  so  often  that 
when  my  alarm  rang,  I  woke  saying,  "Yes,  how 
may  I  help.'"  I  remember  standing — at  atten- 
tion, I  suppose — at  my  bedside,  alert  as  a  senti- 
nel, wondering  what  personal  emergency  had 
fetched  me  into  daylight  again.  "Karen?"  I  said. 
"What  is  it?"  Though  I  was  awake,  the  part  ot 
me  Karen  had  left  behind  when  she  went  to  her 
sister's  in  El  Paso  believed  that  she  was  still  here, 
if  not  in  the  bathroom  next  door  then  in  the 
kitchen. 

Searching  for  her,  I  opened  Danny's  door, 
and  then  Mark's.  Their  bedrooms  seemed  emp- 
ty, not  abandoned.  Beds  were  made,  closets  or- 
ganized, toys  put  away.  Still,  hearing  her  name 
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over  and  over  in  my  memory,  1  looked  for  her. 
]Her  plants  were  here  (the  Boston  fern,  the  over- 
watered  rhododendr(.>n),  as  were  her  K)oks  and 
most  of  her  clothes,  but  she  was  not.  it  was  only 
when  1  opened  the  patio  door  and  stood  in  the 
.;  backyard,  studying  the  rosebushes  she'd  planted 
the  year  before,  that  1  snapped  to.  1  had  been 
slugged,  1  felt.  I  was  actually  staggered,  thrown 
backward  by  a  force  like  horror.  "Karen.'"  1  said 
again,  but  by  then  1  did  not  mean  it.  Her  name 
was  only  a  word  given  to  an  object  that  wasn't 
here  anymore.  It  was  a  word  that  stood  for  an 
absence,  like  darkness  itself,  that  had 
made  way  for  the  waking  life. 


I 


n  the  weeks  that  followed,  my  dreams  still 
came  quickly,  but  with  parts  missing  or  poorly 
joined.  They  had  no  beginnings,  and  their  end- 
ings seemed  less  like  conclusions  than  interrup- 
tions. They  were  like  slide  exhibits,  flashing 
picture  shows  thrown  together  by  the  weary,  un- 
thinking heart  of  me.  The  family  came  and 
went:  my  boys  were  bom,  grew,  and  swept  into 
adulthocxi  in  minutes.  My  father,  dead  many 
years,  now  appeared,  dressed  for  golf,  in  the 
checkerboard  plus  fours  he  favored,  and  in  his 
snappy  Panama  hat.  He  did  not  speak,  nor  did  I 
see  him,  as  1  often  had,  camped  in  front  of  the 
TV,  his  banker's  expression  fixed  and  baleful. 
Instead,  he  was  swinging  his  Walter  Hagen  driv- 
er, in  slide  after  slide,  his  stroke  an  enviable  dis- 
play of  mind  and  muscle.  1  saw  my  mother,  too. 
In  every  frame  that  rose  out  of  the  night,  she  sat 
at  the  shallow  end  of  the  country  club  pool,  her 
bathing  suit  an  unflattering  one-piece  affair 
whose  wide  shoulder  straps  hung  down  her  arms 
and  whose  skirt  seemed  more  appropriate  to  a 
child.  She  was  fluttering  her  feet  in  the  water, 
again  and  again  and  again,  and  pointing,  in  ob- 
vious joy,  to  a  soaked  figure  in  the  baby  pool,  a 
skinny,  clumsily  diapered  toddler.  One  night  I 
saw  the  few  friends  I  had  as  a  youngster — Mike 
Runyan,  John  Risner,  Jimmy  Bullard;  and  I  saw 
the  first  house  we  lived  in,  111  West  Gallagher, 
behind  which  was  a  cotton  field  where  we  raced 
our  Schwinn  bicycles  and,  later,  a  rusted  two- 
door  Ford.  I  saw  the  Texas  college  1  could  not 
graduate  from,  the  cramped  dorm  room  1  lived 
in,  the  Lake  Dallas  oil  man's  house  I  was  vio- 
lently drunk  in  once — all  of  which  became  too 
sad  and  perplexing  to  sleep  through. 

Often,  too  often  to  be  unimportant,  I  saw 
faces  and  events  placed  side  by  side,  as  if  be- 
tween them  1  were  to  make  comparisons;  as  if 
between,  on  the  left,  my  wife  at  home  in  her 
nightwear,  and,  on  the  right,  me  in  the  caddy 
room  at  the  country  club,  I  were  somehow  to  see 
a  connection.  I  saw  nothing.  No  meaning,  no 
significance.  I  was  uninvolved,  as  distant  from 
what  was  being  shown  to  me  asleep  as  from  what 


I  had  once  seen  awake.  I  would  climb  into  bed 
after  KTFM's  ten  o'clock  news  and,  before  set- 
ting the  alarm  and  switching  off  the  bedstand 
light,  ask  myself  what  silliness,  what  oddball's 
concoction  of  delight  and  misery,  I  would 
dream.  Nothing  of  my  job  as  a  ninth-grade  math 
teacher  came  to  me,  nor  did  I  recognize  anyone 
from  the  present — not  Herb  Swetman,  my  prin- 
cipal and  best  pal;  not  Emily  Probert,  his  secre- 
tary; not  any  of  the  youngsters  I  coach  on  the 
soccer  team.  I  began  to  conceive  of  my  uncon- 
scious, the  thing  we  are  told  our  dreams  spill 
from,  as  a  fishing  net  whose  weave  was  too  wide 
for  the  current  world. 

By  September,  my  dreams  had  put  me  to 
work.  Night  after  night,  1  picked  up  leaves  from 
trees  1  don't  have,  one  by  one,  and  stacked  them 
in  piles  as  high  as  my  ears.  I  wrote  my  name, 
with  one  hand  and  then  the  other,  in  ink  and  in 
pencil,  on  ruled  and  on  unlined  paper.  One 
time,  after  a  phone  call  from  Karen,  whose  last 
words  were  so  impersonal  they  could  have  been 
uttered  by  a  Martian,  I  sleepwalked.  My  dream 
concerned  thirst,  and  when  the  alarm  went  off, 
on  my  nightstand  I  found  not  one  but  five  glass- 
es of  water;  and  I  report  to  you  now  that  I  drank 
each  of  them,  slowly  and  seriously,  as  if  I  dared 
not,  as  if  the  penalty  for  neglecting  what  our 
dreams  bid  us  do  is  not  less  than  death  itself. 
Yes,  I  drank  them;  and  after  each,  in  the  icy 
silence  between  the  putting  down  of  one  and 
the  taking  up  of  another,  1  had  a  vision  of  my- 
self as  I  was  when  Karen  and  1  married — a  wise 
guy  ignorant  of  what  time  can  do  to 


Ihe 


love. 


.  he  last  of  my  dreams  was  almost  a  year  later, 
after  our  divorce  was  final  and  I  knew  1  had  to  go 
forward  again.  This  was  several  years  ago,  when 
1  regularly  played  stud  poker  in  the  men's  locker 
at  the  country  club.  There  were  five  of  us,  all 
married  but  me,  and  the  most  you  could  lose  in 
our  quarter-limit  game  was  twenty  dollars.  We 
would  drink  and  order  roast  beef  sandwiches 
from  the  second-floor  snack  bar  and,  if  we  ex- 
pected to  be  late,  we  could  shower  or  dive  into 
the  pool  or  go  out  to  the  driving  range  to  be 
crazy.  On  the  night  of  this  dream,  I  was  the  last 
to  leave.  The  sight  of  my  winnings,  folding 
money  and  change,  didn't  impress  me.  There 
was  no  place  to  go.  Ed  had  driven  home  to  Bon- 
nie, Max  to  Jean,  the  rest  to  their  own  wives; 
and  I  was  there,  in  a  chair,  a  drink  at  my  elbow, 
listening  to  the  dripping  showers  and  the  satisfy- 
ing whoosh-whoosh  the  outdoor  sprinklers 
made.  I  went  to  the  pool  and  tumbled  in, 
clothes  and  lace-up  shoes  and  all,  and,  as  I  had 
as  a  kid,  I  pulled  straight  for  the  deep  end,  down 
fifteen  feet  to  the  drain,  where  the  pressure  and 
heavy  silence  of  the  water  overhead  had  once 
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seemed  as  reassuring  as  graWty.  Several  rimes  I 
plunged  dowTi.  suspending  m>"^>eh  as  long  as 
1  could  before  crawling  up  tbr  air.  1  telt  good.  1 
had  a  wite  who  lived  elsewhere,  sons  who  \*v>uld 
not  be  too  much  damaged  by  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  a  job  1  was  tine  enough  at;  more  im- 
portant, 1  had  the  night  to  m\-selt — a  spread  of 
stars  whole  riations  could  wish  upon,  and  clouds 
that  say  rain  is  on  the  way.  and  breeres  that 
bring  mth  them  the  smelb  of  what  we  plant 
hereabouts  in  the  Mesilb  X'allev.  I  think  I  sang; 
and  now  1  hear  that  singing  again,  as  it  I  am  out 
on  the  course  at  night  and  sa\ing  to  m\-self,  as  a 
stranger,  that  there  is  a  man  singing  over  >x>n- 
der,  in  a  scratchy  voice  with  some  liquor  arul 
cigarettes  in  it,  and  that  man  is  happv. 

I  tolded  my  sogg\  clothes  over  the  chain-lir\k 
fence  and  considered  rhe  rl.^ce.  I  -ntJ-ej.  '•he 
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castle;  a  streetlight,  a  tow^r.  As  it  I  w^re  soK 
a  math  problem  tor  mv  class,  I  put  X  with  Y, 
with  B,  and  bv  the  rime,  an  hour  later,  I 
down  in  a  ratr\-  chaise  bv  the  pool,  this 
a^wn  in  I\>na  -Ana  Counr\-  had  l>ecome  s 
and  patch»v>rk  as  those  we  veam  tor  from 
rimes  that  never  vsvre.  Jov — and  mirth  artd  Wi 
and  virtue — had  manv  taces  that  nighr.  tor  I  pt 
in  pockets  or  hearts  ot  minds  whate\TCT  ovi 
rime  had  been  stolen  or  broken 
made  sad.  Then  1  dreamed. 


\> 
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Duildings — the  pro  shop,  the  ballroom,  the 
women's  locker  a  floor  above  our  own — and, 
beyond  them,  the  third  of  my  town  that  wasn't 
asleep  or  had  no  work  to  do.  1  could  see  Hie- 
bert's  Drive-in,  the  Rocket  Theater,  and  the 
cur\e  of  North  Main  Street  that  swept  by  the 
Loretto  Shopping  Center.  1  could  hear  cars, 
faint  and  steady,  and  1  wondered  who  was  out 
there.  1  imagined  moving  the  one  hill  in  front  of 
me  and  being  able  to  ptiint  out  the  house  1  own 
as  well  as  those  I  pass  ever>-  day  on  my  way  to 
Alameda  Middle  School.  I  was  putting  together 
my  world  as  my  dreams  had  once  put  me  togeth- 
er, anci  everywhere  I  looked  1  spotted  some- 
itiing — c.  willow  tree,  someone's  Lincoln 
Continentc  =.  garage — that  might  look  better 
over  there.  Or  -here.  Or  there.  Naked,  common 
sense  stripped  au.-y  by  the  Jack  Daniel's  1  like,  1 
saw  the  wotld  1  could  consttuct  for  the  sixty 
thousand  souls  1  share  it  with.  A  house  became  a 


e  are  told.  1  believe,  too  many  cnusni 
about  our  inner  lives.  In  books  and  ma^oine 
and  on  T\'  w^  hear  too  much  about  the  selve 
w^e  are.  We  are  good,  we  hear,  or  w^  are  hac 
like  dogs,  or  not;  like  angels,  or  not;  tlawed  o 
perfected.  Our  swamis  tell  us — preachers 

teachers,  politicians  and  doctors,  al 
the  tattling  experts  running  loos< 
among  us.  But  it  is  in  dreams — ot  pi 
getms,  of  the  past,  oi  pec>ple  lon| 
gone — that  w^  attend  to  the  inner  li^ 
Itself,  hear  it  in  its  own  wv>rds  and  at  ic? 
own  pitch. 

My  last  dream  teatured  the  desert  ue 
have  around  Las  Cruces,  the  thousana> 
of  square  miles  of  sand  and  axk  and' 
scrawny  brush  that  doomsayers  tell  us 
will  one  day  be  yout  home  too.  It  was  a 
flat  world,  infertile  as  a  skillet,  with 
lightning  tlashing  at  the  rim.  It  was  a 
world  oi  red  and  yellow  and  green 
skies,  all  the  colors  poets  love,  a  place 
whose  light  was  liquid  and  melting  all 
around.  1  was  in  it,  1  dreamed,  at  an 
unmarked  crossroads,  the  age  I  am 
now,  thirr\-nine,  and  in  good  health.  1 
could  go  left,  ot  right,  or  straight,  but 
to  the  man  1  was  then  the  choice  made 
difference.  1  was  to  see  something,  1 
knew,  and  soon  enough  it  appeared  in  the  shim- 
mering, collapsed  distance.  1  was  seeing  m\*selt 
out  there,  black  against  white,  absurdly  tall  m  a 
diminished  land.  "All  right,"  1  said.  "All  nght." 
My  inner  life,  the  world  constructed  from  what 
I'd  been  and  done,  was  speaking  to  me,  patient- 
ly and  calmly.  1  would  hear  what  it  had  to  say, 
and  I  would  understand.  And  so  1  came  to  my- 
self, observed  the  man  I  am  now  walk  forward  to 
the  man  I  was  then  and  take  him,  as  a  father 
takes  his  children,  into  his  arms.  The  one  held 
the  other — the  future  cradling  the  present — 
and  the  one  who  had  been  left,  the  one  whose 
interior  hooks  and  hasps  and  snaps  had  come 
undone,  gave  himself  up  utterly.  They  were 
both  there,  in  dreamland,  under  heaven  and 
over  hell,  two  versions  of  the  same  man,  clasped 
in  an  embrace  that  would  end  when  the  world 
came  up  again.  ■ 


no  real 
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CHILDHOOD  FOUND, 
WEKJHT  LOST 

Two  books  on  the  lam  from  genre 
B}'  Stanley  W.  Lindberg 


Mountain  Blood,  by  Will  Baker.  University  of 
Georgia  Press,  175  pp.,  $14.95. 

The  Philosopher's  Diet:  How  to  Lose  Weight  and 
Change  the  World,  hy  Richard  Watson.  Atlantic 
Monthly  Press,  153  pp.,  $12.95;  $7.95  paper. 
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he  best  writing,  at 
least  some  of  us  believe,  is  that  which  engages  us 
both  intellectually  and  aesthetically  even  as  it 
disturbs  our  customary  way  of  perceiving  the 
world.  It  invites  and  sustains  subsequent  read- 
ings. And,  of  course,  it  seldom  makes  the  best- 
seller list.  Often,  indeed,  the  books  that  prove 
to  he  the  most  enduring  make  their  way  without 
fanfare,  being  discovered  by  new  readers  not  be- 
cause of  huge  advertising  campaigns,  celebrity 
endorsements,  or  author  appearances  on  televi- 
sion but  because  they  have  been  recommended 
so  enthusiastically  by  one  reader  to  another. 

Such  a  pattern  of  reader  referral  appears  to  be 
quietly  building  the  reputations  of  two  especially 
fine  works  of  nonfiction  published  recently: 
Will  Baker's  Mountain  Blood  and  Richard  Wat- 
son's The  Philosopher's  Diet.  Neither  one  fits 
easily  into  the  single-genre  pigeonholing  that 
simplifies  life  for  booksellers,  librarians,  review- 
ers, and  readers  who  know  exactly  what  kind  of 
book  they  want.  Neither  one  is  likely  to  achieve 
major  popular  success.  But  each  has  genuine 
character,  integrity,  and  lasting  merit,  making  it 
a  strong  candidate  for  the  most-recommended- 
by-word-of-mouth  list. 

Stanley  W.  Lindberg  is  the  editor  of  the  Georgia  Review. 


Will  Baker's  Mountain  Blood  captures  the  in- 
dependent spirit  and  sensibility  of  the  American 
West  in  which  it  is  set,  bringing  together  seven 
strong  pieces  that  resist  being  labeled  as  either 
stories  or  autobiographical  essays  and  yet  suc- 
cessfully employ  elements  of  both.  The  entries 
are  self-contained  and  intriguingly  titled — "The 
Winged  Worm,"  for  instance,  captures  a  seven- 
year-old  boy's  exultation  upon  landing  his  first 
trout;  "Letter  to  a  Nebraska  Housewife"  ad- 
vances almost  surrealistically  in  probing  the 
"moments  of  secret  horror"  that  lie  behind  the 
facade  of  order  imposed  hy  our  society;  "The 
Beautician  &.  the  One-Legged  Man"  presents  a 
moving  love  story  (doomed  by  alcohol),  bal- 
anced marvelously  with  the  adolescent  narra- 
tor's painful  account  of  his  own  coming  of  age — 
but  individually  and  collectively  such  titles  are 
of  little  help  in  fixing  genres.  Nor  is  it  particu- 
larly useful  to  learn  from  the  dust  jacket  that 
Mountain  Blood  is  the  first  winner  of  the  Associ- 
ated Writing  Programs  Award  for  Creative  Non- 
fiction,  since  the  description  serves  only  to 
point  in  a  general  direction. 

Every  label  is  a  libel,  experience  teaches  us, 
hut  Baker  recognizes  our  craving  for  accepted 
categories  and  examines  at  length  in  his  intro- 
duction the  reasons  why  so  many  people  are  un- 
comfortable with  writing  that  mixes  fact  and 
fiction.  Unlike  Truman  Capote,  Baker  makes 
no  claim  for  having  invented  a  genre;  the 
boundaries  he  seeks  to  straddle  are  familiar  ones. 
Capote  and  Mailer  have  been  there,  of  course, 
as  have  such  writers  as  Tom  Wolfe,  Hunter 
Thompson,  and  those  who  seem  to  have  been 
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These  stories 

are  told  with 

an  artistic 

skill  that  lets 

the  larger 

truths  emerge 

quietly  as 

Baker  sorts 

out  passions, 

past  and 

present 


more  direct  influences  on  Baker:  Loren  Eiseley, 
Annie  Dillard,  Barry  Lope:,  John  McPhee,  and 
Norman  Maclean  (with  whose  A  River  Runs 
Through  It  Baker's  book  invites  close  associ- 
ation). Yet,  as  Baker  says,  "the  telling  is  all," 
and  fortunately  for  us  he  is  a  splendid  teller. 
Once  he  leaves  behind  the  dilemma  of  what  to 
label  his  products  (he  shifts  between  calling 
them  "stories"  and  "tales,"  conceding  that 
"terms  like  yarn  or  essay  or  memoir  or  meditation 
would  help  only  a  little"),  most  readers  will 
gladly  abandon  the  theoretical  debate  and  feast 
on  the  writing  that  follows. 

Baker's  strength  lies  in  his  masterly  blending 
of  many  elements — including  autobiography, 
oral  legend,  history,  and  philosophical  reflec- 
tion— into  a  lean  prose  of  convincing  vitality. 
For  the  most  part  his  approach  is  so  seemingly 
indirect  that  the  craft  involved  in  structuring 
this  diverse  material  can  be  seen  only  when  one 
breaks  the  spell  and  steps  back  in  admiration. 
Note,  for  instance.  Baker's  one-sentence  de- 
scription of  his  father  as  storyteller: 

The  parable  was  colored  throughout  by  my  fa- 
ther's particular  styie,  and  to  get  the  effect  of  it  you 
have  to  imagine  a  narrator  who  advances  without 
perceivable  plan,  without  the  slightest  notion  of 
structure  or  design  to  delineate  one  story  from  an- 
other; who  interrupts  the  line  of  action  to  clean  his 
fingernails  with  a  pocket  knife  or  his  ears  with  a 
matchstick;  who  digresses  into  tirades  against  large 
companies  and  distant  politicians  or  argues  with  his 
listeners  over  the  precise  date  and  locale  of  each 
event — whether,  for  example,  the  road  from  Yel- 
low Pine  (which  has  no  purpose  in  this  tale  except 
to  carry  Grandfather  to  his  dramatic  encounter 
with  the  old  miner)  was  built  before  or  after  the 
'  landslide  at  Warren  which  buried  a  man,  the 
brother — or  was  it? — of  a  sheepherder  nicknamed 
the  Ox,  whose  legendary  feats  of  strength  could  at 
this  point  usurp  Grandfather  entirely  and  become 
the  featured  anecdote  for  the  evening,  unless  one 
rapt  soul  (the  youngest,  always  myself)  should  blurt 
out  the  question  and  reminder — "But  Dad,  what 
about  Grandpa  and  the  old  guy  who  almost 
died?" — and  receive  for  his  pains  a  look  of  mild  yet 
monumental  scorn  as  preface  to  an  mterminable, 
devious  return  to  the  original  stor>',  to  Grandfather 
still  riding  with  his  packstring  along  the  wagon 
road  from  Yellow  Pine,  hooves  thudding  dully  in 
earth  damp  from  spring  runoff,  riding  now  in  shad- 
ow, for  the  sun  is  behind  the  ridge. 

That  Baket's  paragraph  may  appear  to  wandet  as 
aimlessly  as  his  father's  tale  will  probably  tax  the 
patience  of  some  plot  pursuers,  hut  this  is  not 
filler — and  it's  no  authotial  misstep.  It's  a  cru- 
cial part  o(  the  context  Baket  creates,  in  which 
the  original  family  tale  (which  eventually  gets 
related)  is  subordinated  to  a  more  intriguing, 
more  significant  concern. 

The  passage  just  cited  comes  ftom  "Sour- 
doughs, Filibusters,  <Sl  a  One-Eared  Mule,"  the 


concluding  piece  in  the  book  and  one  of  the 
most  dazzling.  Its  central  subject  is  gold:  man's 
continual  lusting  for  this  "yellow  stuff"  and  the 
power  It  holds;  the  worldwide  miser\'  such  greed 
has  caused;  the  influence  gold  has  had  in  shap- 
ing America's  history.  More  of  an  essay,  per- 
haps, than  any  of  its  companions  in  the  col- 
lection, it  nevertheless  builds  on  an  authentic 
narrative  line,  uses  traditional  fictional  devices 
and  techniques,  and  fuels  the  reader's  imagina- 
tion in  a  manner  as  haunting  as  that  present  in 
the  best  "pute"  fiction. 

Similar  techniques  and  powet  inform  "The 
Legend  of  Great  Uncle  Jim  &.  the  Woman  Be- 
hind It  All,"  an  account  of  Baker's  attempt  to 
unearth  the  truth  about  his  great-uncle's  violent 
death  in  a  Nevada  mining  town  more  than  sev- 
enty years  earlier.  Though  he  learns  few  new  de- 
tails about  the  fight  and  the  Woman  Behind  It 
All,  he  does  discover  that  there  was  also  a 
Woman  Left  Out  (and  possibly  a  Woman 
Above  It  All),  and  he  learns  some  important 
things  about  himself  All  of  this  is  told  with  an 
artistic  skill  that  lets  the  larger  truths  emerge 
quietly  as  Baket  softs  out  passions,  past  and  pres- 
ent. Whatever  label  it  finally  bears, 
this  is  extraordinarily  splendid  writing. 


kk 
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'ome  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be 
swallowed,  and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  di- 
gested," Francis  Bacon  wrote  almost  400  years 
ago.  Will  Baker's  Mountain  Blood  certainly  be- 
longs in  Bacon's  final  category,  as  does  Richard 
Watson's  inviting  volume  The  Philosopher's  Diet: 
How  to  Lose  Weight  and  Change  the  World.  This  is 
not  just  anothet  diet  book,  despite  its  title  and 
some  pages  of  direct  advice  on  the  ostensible 
subject.  The  real  emphasis  here  is  on  the  sub- 
title: Watson  is  earnestly  recommending  that 
people  modify  theit  behavioral  patterns — not  so 
much  to  look  trimmer  (although  that  would 
cleatly  follow  from  adherence  to  the  program  he 
outlines)  as  simply  to  prcwe  to  themselves  "the 
fierce  satisfaction  in  taking  control  of  a  small 
part  of  your  own  life." 

It  is,  apptoptiately,  a  slendet  book — only  153 
pages,  divided  into  seven  chaptets  ("Fat," 
"Food,"  "Roughage,"  "Running,"  "Sex,"  "How 
to  Live,"  and  "How  to  Die") — but  the  range  of 
Watson's  concerns  is  impressive,  and  his  ener- 
getic style  serves  admirably  to  cover  an  other- 
wise familiar  subject  in  a  new  and  valuable  way. 
He  admits  from  the  start  that  most  diet  books 
metely  "provide  light  reading  for  moderately 
heavy  people"  and  that  the  "diet  industry"  is  es- 
sentially part  of  the  entertainment  business.  He 
mixes  in  lots  of  ammunition  for  those  who  want 
to  rationalize  their  current  weights  ("Women 
know,  for  example,  that  size  12  bought  off  the 
rack  at  Penney's  is  considerably  smaller  than  size 
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12  in  expensive  clothes.  If  you  have  been  eco- 
nomical in  buying  your  clothes  but  want  to  re- 
duce your  dress  size,  all  you  have  to  do  is  pay  for 
it").  And  he  delights  in  forcing  us  to  confront 
some  of  our  self-deceptions: 

Turn  to  the  centerfolds  in  Playboy  and  Playgirl. 
Here  is  your  exercise:  calculate  the  weight  and 
height  of  the  beautiful  bodies  displayed  front  cen- 
ter. Now  turn  to  the  ad\ertisements  in  Vogue  and 
the  New  Yorker  and  do  the  same  tor  their  models. 
See  what  I  mean.'  The  nude  bodies  we  like  to  look 
at  are  inevitably  shorter  and  heavier  than  the 
clothed  bodies  we  like  to  look  at.  Almost  all  the 
nudes  exhibited  in  the  centerfolds  exceed  the  aver- 
age American  weight  for  their  height. 

All  of  this  is  to  help  us  start  thinking,  of  course, 
and  Watson  enlists  a  number  of  intellectual 
heavyweights  to  advance  his  thesis.  For  those 
unaccustomed  to  drawing  on  the  wisdom  oi  Des- 
cartes, Pascal,  and  Hume— to  mention  only 
those  philosophers  most  frequently  employed  by 
Watson — he  provides  a  leavening  with  other, 
less  intimidating  thinkers: 

One  of  the  greatest  success  stories  in  the  diet  lit- 
erature is  that  of  Fats  Goldberg  of  New  York  City. 
By  the  time  Goldberg  was  twenty-five  years  old,  he 
had  weighed  over  300  pounds  for  years.  For  many 
reasons  he  decided  to  lose  weight,  but  most  of  them 
can  be  summed  up  in  one  word:  girls.  Not  to  put 
too  fine  a  point  on  it.  Fats  wanted  to  get  laid.  I've 
never  met  Mr.  Goldberg,  but  I  like  him.  He  went 
right  to  the  heart  of  the  matter. ...  So  Fats  took  it 
off  and  keeps  it  off. 

How  did  he  do  it?  For  one  thing,  he  knew  what 
he  wanted.  There  is  nothing  like  the  promise  of 
paradise  to  get  someone's  attention.  Anticipation 
is  wonderfully  mind-concentrating.  Fats  exploited 
anticipation  to  get  there,  and  he  still  uses  anticipa- 
tion to  stay  there.  .  .  .  Fats  Goldberg  sticks  to  a  se- 
vere diet  for  six  days  a  week.  Then  one  day  a  week, 
he  has  an  orgy. .  .  .  The  300-pound  man  he  once 
was  still  haunts  him,  so  once  a  week  Fats  leads  this 
ghost  to  the  trough  and  says,  "Eat,  you  pig!" 

Whereas  the  "how  to"  insttuctions  of  most 
diet  books  are  spelled  out  at  great  length,  Wat- 
son's program  (he  is  not  recommending  the  Fats 
Goldberg  approach)  is  painfully  simple:  stop  eat- 
ing sugar  and  processed  foods;  start  eating  fresh 
fruit,  vegetables,  and  whole  grains;  reduce  ca- 
loric intake  to  900  calories  a  day  until  you've 
reached  your  target  weight  (at  which  point  you 
may  slowly  add  more  calories  until  you  find  your 
maintenance  level);  and — oh  yes — run  four 
miles  a  day  for  the  rest  of  your  life.  It  is  obvious 
that  to  lose  weight  one  must  eat  less,  but  Wat- 
son argues  that  the  yo-yo  pattern  of  most  fad  di- 
eters can  be  broken  only  by  radical  changes  in 
thinking  and  behaving. 

Watson's  program  and  his  rationale,  his  en- 
tertaining anecdotes  and  debunkings  of  myths, 
even  the  single  recipe  he  furnishes  ("The  Phi- 


losopher's Recipe  for  Bran  Muffins") — all  are 
delivered  with  a  passion  that  shows.  Watson  is  a 
man  with  a  mission,  his  fervor  at  times  almost 
evangelical.  As  was  said  of  Dr.  Johnson,  "when 
his  pistol  misses  fire,  he  knocks  you  down  with 
the  butt  end  of  it."  He  actually  believes  we  can 
change  our  lives  and  thus  change  the  world  — 
and  he  builds  a  persuasive  case: 

What  1  have  to  say  is  that  fat,  my  friends,  is  in 
my  book  a  metaphor.  Fat  represents  the  nagging 
triviality,  the  utter  banality,  and  the  inevitability 
of  ordinary  reality  that  separate  us  from  what  we 
think  we  want  to  be.  It  is  the  fleshly  part  of  our- 
selves that  binds  us  to  this  earth  and  keeps  us  from 
eternal  life.  My  thesis  is  that  the  myth  of  heavenly 
paradise  is  but  a  dream  of  attenuated  earthly  joys 
abstracted  from  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  daily 
life. 

Render  out  some  of  that  fat.  Get  down  to  the 
muscle.  Bare  yourself  to  the  rising  wind ...  it  really 
does  not  matter  to  the  rest  of  us  what  you  do,  so 
long  as  you  don't  hurt  anyone.  But  if  you  don't  do 
something  you  will  be  proud  of  later  on,  it  will  mat- 
ter to  you. 

The  attractiveness  of  books  like  The  Philos- 
opher's Diet  and  Mountain  Blood  derives  in  large 
part  from  the  skill  with  which  the  authors  incor- 
porate their  unique  earned  experiences.  Richard 
Watson,  a  professor  of  philosophy  at  Washing- 
ton University  in  St.  Louis,  has  written  exten- 
sively in  his  scholarly  discipline.  In  addition,  he 
is  a  published  novelist,  a  dieter,  a  runner,  and 
the  co-author  of  The  Longest  Cave,  an  account 
of  the  twenty-year  exploration  (in  which  he  par- 
ticipated) to  establish  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween Mammoth  Cave  and  the  Flint  Ridge 
Cave  System  in  Kentucky.  Will  Baker  also 
works  from  a  university  base — he  is  a  professor 
of  English  at  the  University  of  California  at  Da- 
vis— and  has  published  both  scholarly  books 
and  novels,  while  winning  prizes  fc^r  his  film- 
making. The  interdisciplinary  range  of  Baker's 
interests  is  suggested  by  the  title  of  another  of 
his  books:  Backward:  An  Essay  on  Indians,  Time, 
arvi  Photography  (1983). 

Almost  a  year  aftet  publication,  Watson's  Phi- 
losopher's Diet  is  still  being  reviewed  favorably — 
in  such  unlikely  places  as  literary  quarterlies — 
and  its  availability  now  in  paperback  ensures  it 
an  even  larger  audience.  Baker's  Mountain  Blood 
is  in  its  third  printing  only  a  few  months  after 
publication — near  record  time  for  a  university 
press  hook.  Clearly  both  books  are  reaching 
growing  audiences  because  they  are  being  read 
and  talked  about.  That's  a  healthy  sign,  for 
these  are  works  that  merit  the  enthusiastic  rec- 
ommendations they  are  unsolicitedly  receiving 
Each  is  a  book  worth  buying,  worth  readi?-'  . 
worth  sharing  with  friends,  worth  fighting  r  -er 
back  from  those  who  forget  to  return  it.  s? 
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LE  BREAK  DANCE? 
JAMAIS  DE  LAME! 

Protecting  the  purity  of  French 
B}'  David  Zane  Mairowitz 


M. 


Ase  en  scene:  a  small 
Parisian  street  bathed  in  the  romantic  hght  of 
street  lamps.  A  young  couple  in  a  parked  car 
wonder  how  to  continue  their  perfect  evening. 
The  young  cavalie*'  leans  over  and  whispers  to 
his  flame,  "Un  long  drink  dans  mon  living 
room?"  The  lady  is  outraged.  She  slaps  the  of- 
fending face  and  rushes  from  the  car.  That  this  is 
not  a  display  of  sexual  puritanism  quickly  he- 
comes  evident  when  the  young  man  catches  up 
with  her  and  rephrases  his  proposal  in  unadul- 
terated French:  "Un  dernier  verre  au  coin  du 
feu?"  His  reward  is  a  long,  breathless  kiss  carry- 
ing the  unspoken  promise  ot  more  to  come. 

A  badly  dubbed  Hollywood  B-movie  on 
French  television?  Not  at  all.  This  is  a  video  clip 
produced  by  the  Commissariat  Generale  de  la 
Langue  Fran^aise  (General  Commission  ot  the 
French  Language),  whose  duty  it  is  to  cleanse 
and  purify  the  French  language  of  foreign  (read: 
American)  influence.  The  commissariat,  guided 
by  the  motto  "The  French  language,  it's  a  plea- 
sure to  hear  it,"  has  spawned  "terminology  com- 
missions" in  nearly  every  government  ministry. 
These  are  made  up  of  linguists  and  experts  in  a 
wide  range  of  Helds,  men  and  women  who  speak 
passionately  ot  the  "semantic  and  syntactical  in- 
vasion" and  of  the  need  to  "reconquer  our  lan- 
guage." Their  mandate:  to  iruent  French 
equivalents  tor  the  thousands  ot  English  words 
and  phrases  used  in  French  industry,  culture, 
computer  technology,  and  so  on.  These  mots 
nouveaux,  sanctioned  by  the  Academie  Fran- 
(jaise,  are  published  in  the  government's  Journal 
Officiel  and  are  endowed  with  legal  status.  Pub- 
lic institutions,  school  authorities,  and  anyone 
seeking  a  government  contract  are  obliged  to  in- 
tegrate the  new  words  into  all  written  materials 
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and  to  expel  the  Anglo-Saxon  invaders.  Once  a 
French  family  might  have  piled  into  "le  camping 
car"  and  driven  onto  "le  car  ferry"  or  "I'Hover- 
craft,"  to  arrive  in  England,  grab  "un  sandwich" 
at  "un  fast  food,"  then  continue  on  to  the  air- 
port, leave  the  car  in  "un  parking,"  and  jump  on 
"le  jumbo  jet."  Now  they  are  being  asked  to  take 
"I'autocaravane"  onto  the  "navire  transbordeur" 
or  the  speedier  "aeroglisseur,"  down  "un  casse- 
croute"  at  the  local  "pret-a-manger,"  and  check 
in  (sorry,  "enregistrer")  tor  the  flight  on  "un 
gros-porteur." 

Protecting  the  purity  of  la  belle  langue  is  not  a 
new  crusade.  It  dates  back  at  least  to  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  who  created  the  Academie  Franqaise 
350  years  ago.  Since  then,  the  Academie  has 
decreed  which  words  would  be  permitted  entry 
into  the  official  French  lexicon.  Foreign  words 
had  always  been  frowned  upon,  but  it  was  not 
until  December  31,  1975,  that  they  were  re- 
duced to  the  status  of  illegal  immigrants.  On 
that  day  a  law  was  passed  that  actually  forbids  the 
use  ot  foreign  terms  in  all  administrative  texts,, 
school  manuals,  and  publicity  for  goods  and  ser- 
vices. The  law  has  affected  all  sectors  of  thie 
economy,  empowering  even  a  customs  official  to 
turn  back  an  imported  sweater  labeled  "100% 
acrylic"  instead  of  "100%  acrylique."  Yet  the 
banning  of  foreign  expressions  and  the  autho- 
rized discouragement  cif  "franglais"  have  met 
with  only  limited  success,  so  government  com- 
missions and  private  groups  such  as  the  General 
Association  ot  French  Language  Users  have  re- 
cently pushed  for  a  higher  profile.  Among  the 
projects  in  hand  or  proposed  are:  a  television 
spot  (pardon,  "un  message  publicitaire")  in 
which  a  bank  robber's  "C'est  un  holdup,  aboule 
les  dollars"  is  met  with  a  vacant  stare  by  the 
bank  teller  until  redelivered  as  "C'est  une  atta- 
que  a  main  armee";  a  telephone  service  called 
SVP  Language,  which  will  provide  the  French 
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equivalent  Uir  any  rrouhling  Anglo-Saxonism; 
and  a  children's  television  program,  I'Academie 
dcs  enfants,  in  which  kids  take  aim  at  outlaw 
English  terms  and  try  to  coin  French  ones  in 
their  place. 

The  creation  ot  new  wt)rds  and  their  puhlica- 
tion  for  the  man  on  the  street  in  the  Dictionary 
i>f  Official  Neolo^sms  is  indeed  a  Sisyphean  task. 
Because  the  majority  ot  new  words  concern 
computer  technology,  no  sooner  are  they  pub- 
jj  lished  than  they  become  outdated.  One  leading 
terminologist  complained,  "With  the  develop- 
ment ot  science  and  technology,  we  can  never 
really  finish  our  work.  1  have  eight  to  ten  thou- 
sand words  to  deal  with.  .  .  .  We  spend  more 
than  one  hour  on  each  word."  Similarly,  the  at- 
tempt to  prohibit  words  that  have  long  been  in 
common  parlance  is  rather  like  trying  to  close 
the  barn  door  after  the  cheval  has  bolted.  The 
campaign  to  change  "Walkinan"  to  "baladeur" 
(from  the  French  verb  meaning  "to  stroll")  met 
with  howls  ot  scornful  laughter  from  lycee  stu- 
dents. "What  would  my  friends  say  if  they  heard 
mc  use  a  word  like  that?"  was  the  typical  re- 
sponse. And,  bien  sur,  it  is  folly  to  think  that 
French  teenagers,  weaned  on  American  pop  cul- 
ture, would  dream  o(  tuning  in  to  hear  "un  ani- 
mateur"  play  "les  palmares"  when  everyone 
knows  that  only  "un  disc  jockey"  can 
successfully  spin  "le  hit  parade." 


T 
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\e  commissioner  of  the  commissariat, 
Philippe  de  Saint  Robert,  defending  his  work 
against  predictable  charges  of  xenophobia, 
makes  the  valuable  point  that  "borrowed  words 
can  play  a  part  in  the  life  of  a  language  as  long  as 
the  language  has  a  genius  for  integrating  them 
and  not  submitting  to  them."  The  majority  of 
Americanisms  used  in  French  sentences  stand 
out  like  sore  thumbs  and,  to  compound  the  diffi- 
culty, are  pronounced  with  French  emphasis, 
distorting  the  original  into  something  neither 
English  nor  French.  Some  words,  however,  con- 
vey concepts  that  simply  cannot  be  integrated. 
"Marketing,"  for  one.  American  technology 
and  commerce  sweep  European  markets  with  a 
rapidity  that  leaves  French  industry  behind  in 
the  dust,  lacking — dare  we  say  it? — savuir  faire. 
Some  French  critics  have  argued  that  the  fault 
lies  not  with  the  rampant  imperialism  of  Ameri- 
can advances  but  with  the  slowness  of  the 
French  language  to  adapt.  In  addition,  the  com- 
plexity of  French  grammar  often  condemns  new 
terms  to  a  length  unfit  for  competition  with 
crisp  Yankee  catchwords.  Who  would  buy  "un 
disque  audionumerique"  when  he  could  get  "un 
compact  disc,"  or  trade  "le  cash  flow"  for  "une 
marge  brute  d'autofinancement"?  In  the  com- 
puter world,  "joystick,"  "hardware,"  and  "soft- 
ware" possess  an  underlying  eroticism  that  is  lost 


in  "manche  a  balai,"  "materiel,"  and  "logi- 
ciel" — the  Ministry  of  Communications'  lin- 
guistically correct  substitutes.  And  what  soldier 
would  change  his  Mae  West  life  jacket  for  a 
"gilet  de  sauvetage,"  as  the  Defense  Ministry's 
word  tinders  demand? 

There  is  no  denying  that  the  spice  of  Ameri- 
canisms in  the  sandwich  of  a  French  sentence  is 
chic.  It  brings  a  touch  of  snobbery,  and  for  teen- 
agers it  can  form  a  secret,  vengeful  sub-lingo,  an 
adjunct  to  local  slang.  The  American  model  of 
fast-life  and  high-turnover  culture  is  extremely 
compelling  in  France.  Still,  the  French  dismay 
is  understandable.  Just  as  France  insists  on  its 
own  nuclear  capacity — la  force  de  frappe — so  it 
can  demand  that  the  terminology  of  nuclear 
command  be  its  own. 

The  French  word  hunt  would  be  less  disturb- 
ing it  it  were  not  accompanied  by  a  new,  fervent 
nationalism,  as  evidenced  by  the  reintroduction 
of  the  compulsory  singing  of  "La  Marseillaise"  in 
the  schools;  the  speeches  of  former  education 
minister  Jean-Pierre  Chevenement  decrying 
the  "Coca-colonization"  of  French  culture;  and 
the  emergence  of  a  neo-fascist  political  party, 
the  National  Front,  dedicated  to  eliminating  all 
"foreign"  elements  from  France. 

The  phenomenon  is  not  entirely  without  his- 
torical precedent.  "Our  mother  tongue,  whose 
harmony,  power,  and  flexibility  we  can  be  proud 
of,  belongs  to  the  noblest  of  values,  whose  pres- 
ervation lies  close  to  our  hearts.  Unfortunately, 
its  purity  is  not  always  cared  for  as  much  as  is 
desirable.  .  .  .  The  school  has  in  this  respect  itn- 
portant  tasks  to  fulfill  so  that  we  can  hand  down 
the  precious  treasure  of  the  German  language 
pure  and  unadulterated."  These  remarks,  made 
by  the  Nazi  interior  minister  in  1933,  inaugurat- 
ed Hitler's  campaign  to  ban  all  foreign  words 
and  phrases  from  German  culture.  And  they 
give  a  ghostly  poignancy  to  the  philosopher 
T.  W.  Adomo's  idea  that  "foreign  words  are  the 
Jews  of  language." 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  dusty  sages  of 
the  Academic  Fran^aise  have  anything  sinister 
in  mind,  their  stated  goal  being  merely  to  "en- 
rich" the  French  language.  But  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  all  languages  evolve  as  a  result  of 
invasions — whether  military,  intellectual,  or 
technological — or  that  this  is  a  natural  process 
which  no  amount  of  legislation  or  wordplay  can 
hope  to  halt.  And  as  long  as  President  Mitter- 
rand schedules  his  cabinet  meetings  so  as  not  to 
miss  the  latest  episode  of  Dallas  (a  habit  reported 
by  former  minister  of  culture  Jack  Lang),  so 
French  kids  will  continue  to  do  "le  break 
dance,"  plugged  into  "un  Walkman,"  with 
mouths  full  of  "le  chewing  gum,"  a  term  none  ot 
their  parents  even  imagined  until  some  G!  first 
handed  out  the  stuff  way  back  when.  f.s 
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by  RICK  DeMARINIS 

Winner  of  the  sixth  Drue  Heinz 
Literature  Prize  for  fiction 


$14.95 

University  of  Pittsburgh  Press 

Pittsburgh,  PA  15260 


"The  originality,  wit, 
and  assurance  of  the 
language  in  these  sto- 
ries, the  boldness  of 
their  conception  and 
execution,  are  stun- 
ning. ...  I  read  most 
of  these  stories  with 
admiration  and 

amazement."  —Alison 
Lurie 

Rick  DelVlarinis  is  the 
author  of  five  other 
books  of  fiction.  His 
stories  have  appeared 
in  Atlantic  Monthly.  \owa 
Review.  Grand  Street. 
Esquire,  and  other 
magazines. 


The  book  is  among  the  most 
absorbing  of  recent  years!' 


—PUBLISHERS  WEEKLY 


David  Halberstam's  monu- 
mental trilogy  on  power  in  America 
— begun  with  The  Best  and  the 
Brightest  and  The  Powers  That  Be 
— is  now  complete.  His  long-awaited 
study  of  the  most  critical  of  issues, 
American  industrial  decline  and  the 
fierce  challenge  of  the  Japanese, 
deeply  penetrates  both 
Ford  and  Nissan,  again 
achieving  the  kind  of 
vivid  narrative  history     ; 
for  which  he  is  famous. 


Pboio  Credit:  Andrew  Dates 


William^  Morrow 
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LETTERS 

Continued  from  page  7 

are  powerless  to  restore  lost  honor  or 
change  individual  policies.  That  is 
how  terrorism  is  ditterent  from  other 
crimes:  as  far  as  its  victims  or  potential 
victims  can  tell,  it  is  indifferent  to  the 
logic  oi  cause  and  effect.  Those  who 
live  in  fear  of  a  terrorist  attack  (unlike 
those  who  fear  mugging,  for  instance) 
know  that  if  the  attack  comes  they 
will  have  no  right  of  retaliation,  no 
practical  means  of  self-defense,  and 
not  even  any  way  to  surrender.  What 
defines  terrorism  is  its  intentional 
choice  of  victims  who  are  irrelevant  to 
the  cause  for  which  thev  are  made  to 
suffer. 

Hitchens  condemns  the  study  of 
terrorism  because  some  ideologues  ei- 
ther misunderstand  or  misuse  the 
term.  Instead  of  trying  to  clarify  it  for 
them,  which  is  evidently  beyond  his 
ability,  he  simply  obscures  it  further 
with  a  fussy  lecture  about  usage  that 
would  make  William  Safire  proud. 

Let's  call  the  thing  what  it  is,  and 
then  try  to  learn  how  to  stop  it. 

Tony  Proscio 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Christopher  Hitchens  contends 
that  the  word  "terrorism"  is  meaning- 
less and,  what  is  more,  an  instrument 
of  propaganda  "by  which  history  is 
abolished."  His  thesis  is  deeply  flawed 
and  wholly  unconvincing.  To  the  vic- 
tims of  terrorist  violence,  their  ranks 
steadily  swelling,  it  must  also  seem 
profoundly  offensive. 

Consider  the  case  of  Leon  Kling- 
hoffer.  If,  as  Hitchens  would  have  it, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  "terrorism," 
then,  perforce,  there  are  no  terrorists. 
How  then  shall  we  describe  the  man 
who  decided,  upon  encountering  an 
elderly  invalid  aboard  a  cruise  ship  in 
the  Mediterranean,  that  the  action 
most  likely  to  illustrate  his  zeal  was  to 
shoot  the  poor  fellow  in  the  head  and 
toss  him  into  the  sea?  If  the  term  "ter- 
rorist" is  stricken  from  the  language, 
what  shall  we  call  him?  "Terrorist" 
seems  to  fit,  perfectly  and  naturally. 

Terrorists,  by  definition,  set  out  to 
murder  the  innocent.  They  are  unen- 
cumbered in  this  regard  by  any  stan- 
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Diplomatr 

What  sort  of  people  need  to  learn  a 
foreign  language  as  quickly  and  effec- 
tively as  possible  '  Foreign  service 
personnel,  that  s  who 

Now  you  can  learn  to  speak  German 
with  the  same  materials  used  by  the 
U.S.  State  Department — the  Foreign 
Service  Institute  s  Programmed  Intro- 
duction to  German 

The  FSI  spent  thousands  of  dollars 
and  many  years  developing  these  mate- 
rials for  use  by  members  of  the  United 
States  diplomatic  corps.  Today  people 
in  all  walks  of  life  who  need  to  learn  to 
speak  a  foreign  language  are  turning  to 
this  outstanding  audio  program. 

The  FSI  s  German  Course  is  by  far  the 
most  effective  way  to  learn  German  at 
your  own  convenience  and  pace  It 
consists  of  a  series  of  cassettes,  recorded 
by  native  German  speakers,  and  ac- 
companying textbook  You  simply  fol- 
low the  spoken  and  written  instructions, 
listening  and  learning.  By  the  end  of 
the  course  you'll  find  yourself  learning 
and  speaking  entirely  in  German' 

This  course  turns  your  cassette 
player  into  a  "teaching  machine."  With 
Its  unique  programmed  learning  meth- 
od, you  set  your  own  pace — testing 
yourself,  correcting  errors,  reinforcing 
accurate  responses. 

This  FSI  Programmed  Course  comes 
in  two  volumes,  each  shipped  in  a 
handsome  library  binder.  Order  either, 
or  save  10%  by  ordering  both: 

n  Volume  I     Programmed  Introduction 

to  German,  1  0  cassettes  ( 1  3  hr  ),  and 
647-p    text,  $1  35 
D  Volume  II.  Basic  Course  Continued, 

8  cassettes  (8  hr.),  and  1  79-p   text, 
$120 

(CT  residents  add  sales  tax  ) 


TO  ORDER  BY  PHONE,  PLEASE  CALL 
TOLL  FREE  NUMBER    1-800-243-1234 


To  order  by  mail,  clip  this  ad  and  send 
with  your  name  and  address,  and  a 
check  or  money  order — or  charge  to 
your  credit  card  (VISA,  MasterCard, 
Am  Ex,  Diners)  by  enclosing  card  number, 
expiration  date,  and  your  signature 

The  Foreign  Service  Institutes 
German  Course  is  unconditionally 
guaranteed.  Try  it  for  three  weeks.  If 
you're  not  convinced  it  s  the  fastest, 
easiest,  most  painless  way  to  learn 
German,  return  it  and  we  II  refund  every 
penny  you  paid     Order  today' 

120  courses  in  41  other  languages 
also  available.  Write  for  free  catalog. 
Our  1  2th  year. 


Audio-Forum 
Room  811 
On-the-Green 
Guilford.  CT  06437 
(203)  453-9794 
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dard  of  political  morality,   however 
corrupt  or  misconceived. 

Let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
terrorism,  by  the  lights  of  those  who 
practice  it,  "works."  In  1972,  mem- 
bers of  the  PLO,  then  a  largely  un- 
known group,  murdered  eleven  Israeli 
athletes  at  the  Munich  Olympics. 
Two  years  later  Yasir  Arafat  was  ad- 
dressing the  United  Nations,  an  ac- 
knowledged big  shot  in  world  affairs. 
Only  the  most  naive  would  doubt  the 
existence  of  a  direct  link  between 
these  two  events.  The  pernicious  ef- 
fect of  the  brand  of  newspeak  advocat- 
ed by  Hitchens  would  be  to  conceal 
that  link. 

David  \f/arren 
New  York,  N.Y. 
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MOTHER  NATURE 

Lease  a  Sugar  Maple  Tree, 

Honey  Hive  or  Lobster  Trap  and 

Share  Mother  Nature's  Goodness! 

A  truly  memorable  gift!  Let  us  tap  a  Maple  tree  or 
set  out  a  Lobster  Trap  or  Honey  Hive  for  you  or 
your  gift  recipients  —  all  in  the  old  North  Country 
way.  Each  participant  receives  a  personalized 
lease,  progress  reports,  and  the  delectable  har- 
vest: Wood-fired  Maple  Syrup, 
Pure  Honey,  and  fresh  Maine 
Lobsters!  We  do  the  work  —  you 
get  the  raves!  Satisfaction  Guar- 
anteed! .Send  for  FREE  catalog! 
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In  the  promised  land  of  the  Sunbelt,  people 
come  by  the  thousands  to  escape  the  crush 
of  Eastern  cities  and  end  up  duplicating  the 
world  they  have  fled. 

Can  the  land  remain  unchanged'' 

Blue  Desert 

by  Charles  Bowden 


Tales  of  abuse,  exploitation, 
and  human  cruelty. 

"...  a  work  of  palpable  visualization  and 
dramatea^/on"— Richard  Eiman 

"Bowden  manages  to  write  about  these 
unfashionable  topics  with  humor,  style, 
laconic  compression.  "—Edward  Abbey 

180  pages,  $16.95  clothbound 

The  University  of  Arizona  Press 

1615  E  Speedway.  Tucson  A2  85719 


EDUCATION 


The  Rose  and  Erwin  Wolf  son 
Center  for  National  Affairs 


"The  opening  of  the 
Wolfson  Center  this 
fall  marks  the  re- 
emergence  of  the  New 
School  as  a  center  for 
serious  discussion  of 
the  most  pressing 
public  policy  issues 
of  our  time." 

—Jonuthan  F.  Fanton 
President  of  the  New  School 
for  Social  Research 

The 
New  School 

66  West  12th  Street 
New  York.  N.Y.  10011 


A  generous  grant  from  Rose  F.  Wolfeon 
enabled  the  creation  of  a  continuing 
education  program  embracing  a  commu- 
nity of  scholars,  policy  makers  and 
citizens,  who,  as  the  1919  New  School 
Bulletin  described  it,  are  "interested  in 
the  grave  social,  political,  economic  and 
educational  problems  of  the  day." 

The  Center  thus  embodies  the  funda- 
mental educational  mission  that  has 
characterized  the  New  School  for  67 
years.  Initial  Wolfson  Center  courses 
probed  topics  ranging  from  superpower 
relations  in  the  age  of  summitry,  to  bone 
marrow  transplant  techniques  used  in 
treating  victims  of  Chernobyl,  to  an 
examination  of  the  American  underclass. 

For  a  Spring  New  School  Bulletin 
containing  course  information  on  the 
Wolfson  Center,  call  (212)  741-5690  or 
write  to  the  address  below. 


NEW  SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  RESEARCH:  A  university  which  includes  the  Adult  Division 'Gi^duate 
Faculty  of  Political  and  Social  Science/Graduate  School  of  .Management  and  Urban  Professions/Eugene 
Lang  College  'Parsons  School  of  Design/Otis  Art  Institute  of  Parsons  School  of  Design 
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For  information  on  hosting  a 
foreign  student  for  a  year  or 
summer,  write  to  AFS  Interna- 
tional/Interc\ilt\iral  Programs, 
313  E.  43rd  St.,  NY  NY  10017. 
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For  some  high  school  age 
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begin  college  is  available 

right  now. 


^  Simons  Rock 

^      OF     BARD    COLLEGE 
Great  Barrington.  MA  01230 

A  C College  of  the  Libcr.il  Arts  and 
Sciences  for  High  School  Age  Students 


The  Institute  for 
Writing  and  Thinking 


Bard  College  established  the  Institute  for  Writing  and  Thinking  in  1982,  to  provide 
a  national  forum  for  the  philosophies  and  techniques  originally  developed  in  the 
intensive  three-week  workshop  in  language  and  thinking  which  Bard  requires  of  all 
incoming  freshmen.  Since  then,  8,000  teachers  from  several  hundred  schools  across 
the  country  have  attended  the  Institute's  workshops  on  the  Bard  campus  in 
Annandale-on-Hudson,  New  York,  and  at  Simon's  Rock  of  Bard  College  in  Cireat 
Barrington,  Massachusetts.  The  Institute  also  offers  one-day  in-service  Conferences 
on  Teaching  Writing  and  Thinking  in  collaboration  with  school  districts. 

The  Institute  regards  writing  as  a  complex,  imaginative  activity.  Reading  and 
writing  —  construing  and  ct)nstructing  —  are  complementary  instances  of  an  active 
imagination  creating  meaning.  All  Institute  programs  demonstrate  interactive 
instruction  in  close  reading,  imaginative  writing,  and  thoughtful  analysis,  while 
examining  the  long-term  evolution  of  thought  through  written  language. 

1986-1987  Workshops 

December  5-7.  April  3-3,  May  1-3.  July  13-17  (all  at  Bard  College  campus) 

1986-1987  Conferences 

October  2  1-25:  Research  in  Writing  (Bard  College  campus) 

April  li.  Writing  and  Thinking  (Simon's  RcKk  campus) 

For  more  inforni.ition  or  to  register  for  programs,  contact:  Paul  Connolly/Teresa  Vilardi.  The  Institute 
for  Writing  and  Thinking.  Bard  College,  Annandale-on-Hudson,  NY  12S()4,  or  (914)  758-6822. 
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by  Thtmuis  H.  Middlcton 


Ik-  di.it^raiii,  when  tilled  in,  will  eontain  a 
quotation  trom  a  published  work.  The  num- 
bered squares  in  the  diagram  correspond  to  the 
numbered  blanks  under  the  WORDS.  The 
WORliS  form  an  acrostic:  the  first  letter  of  each 
spells  the  name  of  the  author  and  the  title  ot 
the  work  from  which  the  quotation  is  taken. 

The  letter  in  the  upper  right-hand  comer  ot 
each  square  indicates  the  WORD  containing 
the  letter  to  he  entered  in  that  square.  Contest 
rules  and  the  solutiiin  to  last  month's  puzzle 
appear  on  page  79. 
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A  very  refined,  well-bred,  pretty  lady  prefers 
marriageable,  secure,  college-educated  gent, 
62-68.  Will  relocate  Eastern  U.S.  Box 
2251,  Vero  Beach,  Fla.  32961. 

Intelligent  way  to  connect  with  kindred 
spirits.  Pacific  Coast,  Alaska,  Hawaii.  Select 
Singles,  Valley  of  the  Moon,  Box  350,  Son- 
oma,  Calif.  95476. 

Single  Booklovers  gets  cultured  singles  of  all 
ages  acquainted.  Nationwide.  Established 
1970.  Write  SBL,  Box  117,  Gradyville,  Pa. 
19039,  or  call  (215)  358-5049. 

Sincere,  intelligent  singles  in  the  Philip- 
pines seek  correspondence  with  cultured 
gentlemen.  Free  information.  Filam,  Box 
A3713-H,  Chicago,  111.  60690. 

Art  Lovers'  Network  connects  single,  art- 
loving  gentlepersons.  A.L.N. ,  Box  5106, 
Westport,  Conn.  06881. 

GWM,  30,  sexy,  literate,  solvent,  and  a 
good  dancer  seeks  GWM  25-40  who  thinks 
he's  cool.  Box  403456,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 
33140. 

Asian  singles  want  correspondence,  friend- 
ship. Photos,  details:  World  Friends,  Box 
1501  OH  A,  Sacramento,  Calif  95851. 

Meet  Christian  singles.  Nationwide.  Phone 
or  mail  introductions.  No  fee,  donations  only. 
Write:  Box  9020-WE,  Van  Nuys,  Calif. 
91409. 

Lovely  Oriental  ladies  offer  love,  devotion, 
and  happiness.  Free  information.  Oriental 
Introductions,  Box  1364-HA,  Bowling 
Green  Station,  New  York,  N.Y.  10274. 

Concerned  Singles  newsletter  links  peace- 
oriented  singles.  Nationwide.  Free  sample; 
Box  7737-N,  Berkeley,  Calif  94707. 

Arf-    ISN'T  IT  TIME  YOU  fWDE  A  HEM 
r^         j  FRIEND.    He  provide  people  with 
TV  ri';-.']     siiilar  interests  the  opportunity 
''^    itl:'-'    to  becode  pen  friends.  Select  frot 
21  categorie-i  of  interests,  age  J(  sex  prefer- 
ence.    For  details  send  naK  i(  address  to: 
PEN  FRIENDS,  P.O.  Box  3376,l1ana55a5  VA  22110 

EDUCATION 

Wanted:  capital  funds  tor  teachers'  salaries, 
financial  aid,  and  plant  maintenance. 
Sought  by  small,  exemplars-,  independent 
day  school  in  the  Berkshires.  Only  major  do- 
nors who  support  excellence  in  elementary 
learning  need  apply.  For  '■ree  prospectus, 
please  write  Proctor  V.  Bent,  Box  597, 
Lenox,  Mass.  02140. 


Welcome  to  the  off-campus  campus.  Ver- 
mont College  of  Norwich  Universirv',  a  lead- 
er in  independent  study  for  adults,  supports 
home-based  college  work  leading  to  intellec- 
tual, professional,  and  personal  growth. 
Unique,  challenging,  accredited.  Exper- 
ienced, caring  faculty.  Call  or  write,  specify- 
ing B.A.  or  M.A.  Vermont  College  of 
Norwich  University,  Box  99,  Montpelier, 
Vt.  05602.  (802)  229-0522. 

/^i  Speak  Spanish  "^ 
'        like  a  diplomat!     ' 


PUBLICATIONS 


Learn  on  your  own  with  audio-casserte  courses  ! 

used  by  US.  State  Dept.   Programmed  for  easy  | 

learning,  42  languages  in  all.  Comprehensive  I 

Free  catalog    Write 

auDia-faRum%':;;or/cT^T'^ 


j     Free 


1  St     J 


Superlearning.  Triple  learning  speed 
through  music.  Languages,  math,  data.  Em- 
power memory,  tap  potential.  Stressless. 
Free  excerpt,  catalogue.  Superlearning, 
1290  W.  11th,  #105-H3,  Vancouver,  Can- 
ada  V6H  1K5 

SAT  self-study  course.  Help  your  high 
school  student  earn  top  scores  on  Scholastic 
Aptitude  Test.  Two  tutoring  cassettes  plus 
380-page  book,  $30  postpaid.  Money-back 
guarantee.  Audio-Forum,  Dept.  250,  Guil- 
ford,  Conn.  06437. 

Latin  lives  on.  333  common  words  that  are 
letter-for-letter  identical  in  Latin  and  Eng- 
lish. A  must  for  teachers  of  Latin,  English, 
etc.  List  and  article  by  novelist  Bruce  Dei- 
trick  Price,  first  published  in  Princeton  Alum- 
ni Weekly.  For  reprint  send  $1  for  postage 
and  handling  to  Word-Wise  Educational 
Services.  WWES,  Box  21212,  Midtown  Sta- 
tion.  New  York.  N.Y.  10129. 

GOURMET 

Delicious,  much-requested  wild  rice  rec- 
ipes. $3/SASE.  Brandywine,  Box  4055, 
Wilmington.  Del.  19807. 

Seconds,  Please.  156  recipes,  12  categories. 
Varied,  easy.  Will  earn  you  many  requests 
for  "Seconds,  please."  Excellent  shower  gift 
and  stocking  stuffer.  $5.95  postpaid.  Table 
of  contents  available,  $1.  SASE.  Seconds, 
Please.  Route  8,  Longhill,  Westchester,  Va. 
22601. 

Cajun  Kitchen  newsletter.  Recipes,  articles, 
tips.  more.  Six  issues,  one  year:  $12.50.  Ca- 
jun Kitchen,  Dept.  NL,  Box  53385,  La- 
fayette, La.  70505-3585. 

Pulled  and  deviled  turkey.  Traditional  Eng- 
lish recipe,  great  for  the  holidays.  $2/SASE. 
1385  Oxford  Road  #126,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
30307. 


Music  business  secrets.  Make  money  wit 
your  music  dreams.  For  free  brochure,  SAS 
to  Swordsman  Press,  15445  Ventura  Blvd 
Sherman  Oaks,  Calif  91413. 


Jesus  never  existed.  Scholarly  bookl 
proves  Flavius  Joseph  created  fictional  Jesu  ^ 
gospels.  $4.  Abelard,  Box  5652-H,  Ken  gi 
Wash.  98064.  ^1 


The  Astro-Biological  Timeclock.  An  inhe 

ent  timing  mechanism  responsible  for  cycl 
cal,  physiological,  and  behavior  patterns  < 
all  life  on  the  planet  earth.  God  does  not  e: 
ist  in  time  or  space.  $8.95.  J.  Haldemai 
Box  1435 1-S.  Lake  Tahoe,  Calif.  95702. 

TRAVEL 

Overseas  opportunities.  Employment,  li> 
ing,  study,  independent  travel.  Bimonth' 
resource  guide.  Ten-year  index,  $1.  Abroac 
Box  344.  HM-2,  Amherst.  Mass.  01004. 

Roam  the  world  by  freighter.  Facts,  destinj 
tions,  recommendations  on  unusual  cruii 
ing.  $3.  TravLtips,  Box  188  BIA,  Flushin| 
N.Y.  11358. 


Summer/winter  adventures.  Tour,  hike 
bike,  or  ski  spectacular  Europe,  Africa,  Asii 
Latin  America,  Australia/Pacific  all  yea: 
Incredible  variety  of  affordable  group/ind 
vidual  trips.  Forum  Travel.  91  Gregor\l 
Pleasant  Hill,  Calif.  94523.  (415)  671-290C 


Turn  your  travel  photos  into  dollars.  Ean 

$25  to  $100  per  photo.  Detailed  guide  ex'il 
plains  how.  $4.  Quillpen  Press,  Box  l\tt 
HN.  Ossining.  N.Y.  10562. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

$10— $360  weekly.  Become  circular  mailer 
No  quotas.  Sincerely  interested,  rusl 
stamped  envelope;  National  Mailing,  B<i> 
19759-HAlO,  San  Diego,  Calif  92119. 

Riches  in  mail  order.  Details:  6823  Hill 
mont,  Dallas,  Tex.  75217. 

Profit  from  your  own  business  at  home.  Foi 
free  information  write:  L&J  Publishint; 
3306-H  Glasgow,  Lansing,  Mich.  48911. 

Homeworkers.  Earn  60<l  for  each  envelope 
you  return  to  us,  according  to  instructions 
Write:  Distributors,  Box431-HP,  Lynbrook, 
N.Y.  11563. 

BED  &  BREAKFAST 

Bed  &  Breakfast  (&  Books)  in  New  York. 
Fine  accommodations  for  the  discerning 
traveler,  at  reasonable  rates.  From  $60  dou- 
ble with  private  bath.  Brochure:  Box  20366, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10025.  (212)  865-8740. 


CLASSIFIED  RATES:  Minimum  ten  words.  One  time,  $1.85  per  word;  three  times,  $1.75  per  word;  six  times,  $1.65  per  word;  twelve  times,  $1.50  per  word. 
Telephone  numbers  count  as  two  words,  as  do  box  numbers.  ZIP  codes  count  as  one  word.  CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY:  Mmimum  one  inch.  One  time,  $115  per 
column  mch;  three  times.  $110  per  column  inch;  six  times,  $105  per  column  inch;  twelve  times.  $90  per  column  inch.  The  closmg  for  classified  copy  is  the 
first  ot  the  month,  two  months  prior  to  issue  date.  Prepayment  is  required.  Make  checks  payable  to  Harper's  Magazine  and  send  to  Harper's  Classified,  666 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10012.  Include  telephone  number  on  all  correspondence.   Address  inquiries  to  Kathleen  Quinn,  Classified  Advertising  Manager. 
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LITERARY  SERVICES 


j.vels  to  cookbooks.  Yi)iir  work  edited,  cri- 
ued.  Typing  or  typeset;  more.  Evergreen 
>urier,  807  North  McLane,  Paystm,  Ari:. 
541. 


e'll  publish  your  book.  Our  45  years'  ex- 
rience  will  help  you  toward  success.  Send 
inuscript  or  outline  tor  tree  intormatitin 
d  evaluation.  Rivercross  Puhlishing, 


apt.  HM,   127 
.Y.  10022. 


E.  59th  St.,  New  York, 


anuscripts/cassettes  professionally  edited, 
ped.  Marye  Myers,  Box  1019,  So.  Pasade- 
i,  Calif.  91030-1019. 


spiring  writers.  Why  invite  rejection  with 
■jproper  submissions?  Professionally  pre- 
ired  "Manual  of  Manuscript  Preparation." 
tppd.  WWPS,  Dept.  H,  Box  6801,  Rock- 
Td,  111.  61125. 


GIFTS 


jrsonalized  books.  Great  gift  featuring  you 
•  a  friend.  Select  an  adventure  from  safaris 
I  South  Seas  sloops.  Write:  Armchair  Ad- 
;ntures.  Box  8891,  Truckee,  Calif  95737. 

rossed  Words.  Exciting  new  computer 
•Qssword  puzzle  game  for  Apple  11  and  Com- 
lodore  64.  A  great  gift.  Write:  ITC  Tech- 
ologies  Corp.,  Dept.  HR,  Box  1032,  West 
Jew  York,  N.I.  07093. 


BEST  GIFT: THE  CHINESE  CHOP 

Ma  translates  names 
lassical  Chinese;  en 

them  onto   precious 
.  Brochure  ot  animal 

chops  and  red  inks 
hina  with  limited 
ions  and  service 
time  available  in  US 
dabout  Lane 
Iwabelh, Maine  04107 
799-S8n 


BOOKS 


Old  bookscout  locates  out-ot-print  books. 
Write;  Greenmantle,  Box  1324HP,  Cul- 
peper,  Va.  22701-6324- 

Locating  out-of-print  books  our  specialty. 
Avonlea  Books,  Box  74E,  Main  Station, 
White  Plains,  N.Y.  10602.  (914)  946-5923. 

Book  out  of  print?  Complete  search  service. 
Montara  Mountain  Books,  Box  553],  El  Gra- 
nada,  Calif  94018. 

Create  a  family  treasure.  Oral  history  hand- 
book makes  tape-recording  a  lite  story  easy. 
Great  gift.  $6.95.  Heritage  Tree  Press,  Box 
320-H,  Nobleton,  Fla.  34263. 

Free  Christmas  catalogue  of  books.  Write: 
Books-To-You,  Dept.  11-H,  12409  W. 
Bowles  Dr.,  Littleton,  Col.  80127,  or  call 
(303)  972-2868. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

Ghostwriting,  editing,  research,  indexing. 

Twenty  years'  experience.  Professional  staff. 
Wordsmiths,  Box  5882-b,  Chicago,  111. 
60680. 

Job  bum-out.  Cope  and  cure.  Send  $3  to  B. 
Pulliam,  Box  219270-1624,  Houston,  Tex. 

77218-9270. 


Research  papers.  15,207  available;  all  aca- 
demic subjects.  Rush  $2  tor  306-page  cata- 
logue. Custom  writing  also  available. 
Research,  11322  Idaho,  #206HB,  Los  An- 
geles, Calif  90025.  (212)  477-8226. 

Nasty  divorce?  Make  it  better.  Have  peace 
in  the  family,  achieve  goals,  too,  using  these 
suggestions.  $10.95.  Specify  sex  for  one- 
hour  cassette.  First  Time  Systems,  529A 
North  Tustin,  Santa  Ana,  Calif  92705. 

ARTWORK  ~ 

Exquisite  fine  art  poster.  Water  lilies  float- 
ing upon  tranquil  waters.  High-quality 
bond.  Ready  for  framing.  24"x34".  $15.95 
or  $25.95  signed.  Please  add  $2.50  for  post- 
age and  handling.  Stephi  Gueble,  6824  La 
Tijera  Blvd.,  Box  83271,  Los  Angeles,  Calif 
90045. 

ASSOCIATIONS 

Bertrand  Russell  Society.  Information:  HM, 
RD  1,  Box  409,  Coopersburg,  Pa.  18036. 

American  Densa  Foundation.  A  semi-intel- 
lekshewal  society.  31185  Westhill,  Farming- 
ton  Hills,  Mich.  48024. 

Hemlock  Society.  POB  662 18,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif  90066.  (213)  391-1871. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Family  tree.  Free  information.  Curious 
about  your  ancestors.'  David  Honaker,  23 
Lindor  Rd.,  North  Reading,  Mass.  01864. 

Difficulty  remembering  birthdays,  anniver- 
saries, etc.?  Reliable  reminding.  Unusual 
Christmas  gift.  Free  details:  Nexus,  Box  317- 
H,  Bradley,  Me.  04411. 


rTHE  Complete 
Conductor  Kit 
K,v<i.wv.ct  any  orchestra  with 
our  5  piece  kit  —  genuine 
baton  and  illustrated  direc- 
tions in  a  vinyl  case,  cas- 
sette (baroque  music  with  in- 
structions), and  a  Master's 
Degree  (cum  loud)  from  the 
North  American  School  of 
the  Ailsy  and  Somewhat  Musically  In- 
clined. $21.95  ppd.  Add  $2.50  lor  name 
printed  on  diploma,  and  write  clearly. 
Check.  Visa/MC  (sjive  expiry  date).  The 
Portable  Maestro,  bept.  H2,  1340  North 
Birch  Lake  Blvd.,  St.  Paul,  MN  55110 
(MN  residents,  add  (V'r  sales  tax  ) 


FOR  MUSIC  LOVERS  WITH  A  SENSE  OF  HUMOR 


SOLUTION  TO  THE  OCTOBER  PUZZLE 
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NOTES  FOR  "TITLE  SEARCH" 

The  word  tlAR  was  part  ot  eighteen  ckie  answers;  drawing  these  liars  in  tiie  diagram  delineated  the 
word  TITLE. 

ACROSS:  1.  A-C-.O.i;(o);  4.  ACCXIMPLK;!:,  anagram;  11.  MUNAtrjCH-M  ;  H.  I  1X1  1.;  15.  PRARMCW, 
reversed;  17.  PC)LY(anagram)ciAMY;  18.  SYIlAR(l)S,  anagram;  19.  nARRYMORh,  Spoonerism  of  "marry 
bore";  21.  CINNABAR,  anagr;im;  23. TABARDS;  24.  ALUAH,  anagram;  25.  |.SOBARK:(h);  28.  B(a)R|. 
TON-E;  29.  ORMtiLU,  hidden;  31.  CARBARNS,  anagram;  32.  BARnic(e),  anagram;  34-  (rela)YRAN-l- 
MILER-P,  reversed;  35.  BARE(l.)Y,  anagram;  36.  (lea)ELEA(f);  37.  AVENCHS,  anagram;  39.  l«Y-AI);  40. 
COMELIEST.  DOWN:  1.  AMBO,  hidden;  2.  C10C)(S)lER;  3.  CABAROINE,  anagram;  4.  ACTS,  "cast" 
turned  inside  out;  5.  CHART;  6.  CAPYBARA(rever.sal);  7.  M'l(rever,sal)HiS;  8.  LOC-h;  9.  t:AMl'ANIEF.S, 
anagram  &  Lit;  10.  EI.YSEE,  hidden;  12.  LCMliARDIAN,  anagram;  14.  I.(AN  i;OB)AKn;  16.  BARMY;  20. 
RAIN  BARREL,  anagram;  21.  (s)c;(.XiPED;  22.  N(aMEL)Y,  anagram  of  "male";  25.  nAILl(es),  reversed; 
26.  SU(reversal)MAC-;  27.  c:(R)avE;  30.  O-LEA;  31.  CIAO,  "chow";  33.  CY(bernctici)ST;  35.  FRA-B, 
reversed;  38.  BAR  (;E(reversal). 

SOLUTION  TO  OCTOBER  DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  (NO.  46).  (CEORGE)  orwell:  nineteen  FitiiiTY. 
FOUR.  In  a  way,  the  world-view  ot  the  Party  imposed  itself  most  siiccessfullv  on  people  incapable  of 
understanding  it.  They  could  he  made  to  accept  the  most  flagrant  violations  of  reality,  liccau.se  they 
.  .  .  were  not  sufficiently  iiitetested  in  public  events  to  notice. 

CONTEST  RULES:  Send  tbe  quotation,  the  name  of  the  autlu>r,  and  the  title  oi  the  work,  together 
with  your  name  and  address,  to  I\)uble  Acrostic  No.  47,  Harper's  Magazine,  666  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10012.  If  you  already  subscribe  to  Harper's  Mafiazme.  plea.se  include  a  copy  of  your  latest 
mailing  label.  Entries  must  be  received  by  November  8.  Senders  of  the  first  three  correct  solutions 
opened  at  random  will  teceive  one-year  subscriptions  to  Harpcr'i  Mafiazme.  The  solution  will  be 
printed  in  the  December  issue.  Winners  of  Double  Acro.stic  No.  45  (September)  are  Robert  Mayer 
Jr.,  Dallas,  Texas;  Mary  W.  Robbins,  Twentynine  Palms,  California;  and  Phillip  Augustavo,  Seattle, 
Washington. 


CLASSIFIED      79 


T"" 


PUZZLE 


Vicious  Circles 


by  E.  R.  Galli  and  Richard  Malthy  Jr. 

(with  acknowledgments   to  Trochos  of  "The 
Listener") 


A, 


clue  answers  are  six  letters  long.  They 
are  to  be  entered  radially  at  their  appropriate 
numbers,  but  in  mixed  order.  Note  that  the  let- 
ter in  the  center  of  the  diagram  is  common  to  all 
torty-eight  entries,  each  of  the  three  letters  in 
the  second  circle  from  the  center  is  common  to 
sixteen  answers,  and  so  on.  The  three  letters  in 
the  second  circle  from  the  center  are  different, 
and  the  jix  letters  in  the  next  circle  outward  are 
also  different  (although  two  also  appear  in  the 
second  circle). 

When  the  diagram  is  completed,  a  quotation 
(slightly  edited  to  fit)  will  be  revealed.  It  begins 
at  1  in  the  outermost  circle  and  runs  clockwise  to 
48,  then  concludes  in  the  fourth  circle  from  the 
center  (twelve  letters),  reading  clockwise  from  a 
position  to  be  determined. 

One  proper  name  is  included  in  the  clue 
answers. 

The  solution  to  last  month's  puzzle  appears  on 
page  79. 


1.  Was  inquisitive  about  male  being  stimulated 

2.  Satisfied  when  changing  diaper 

3.  Somewhat  preponderant  Muse 

4.  Comparatively  fatuous  party  on  wharf 

5.  One  left  foolish  reds,  members  of  the  Birch  group 

6.  Lost  initially  after  a  ride,  jockeys  put  off  the  track 

7.  Gee,  Shakespearean  locale  is  a  cultivated  place 

8.  Was  harsh  for  general  audiences 

9.  Sought  circuitously  (if  turning  over  junk) 

10.  Definition  that  is  ultimately  devious:  beards 

1 1 .  Scotland  Yard  group's  protecting  the  Queen  from 
non-alcoholic  drinks 

12.  Fancy  gentleman  gets  in  deep,  almost 

13.  Dine  out  with  any  woman  in  casual  wear 

14.  A  stranger  (not  Republican,  Democratic)  in  a  fog 

15.  The  first  lady  embraced  by  Caesar  is  strained 

16.  Variegated  pearl  collectors 

17.  He  sells  some  footwear.  .  .  or  is  he  reorganizing 

18.  Weasely  animal  the  lady's  found  in  tree 

19.  Products  of  volcano  and  mining  on  land 

20.  Small  Chinese  rose  hybridized  with  work 

21.  Put  the  clamps  on  again?  Correct 


9^9^H^^ 


22.  Lapel  for  a  woman's  dress.  . .  it's  almost  a  kind  of 
discrimination 

23.  Bit  of  rope  in  hold  wound  slightly 

24.  60  percent  of  real  estate  involved  this! 

25.  Stick  man  in  essential  part 
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LETTERS 


Is  Southern  Writing  Southern? 

I  read  with  much  interest  and  some 
exasperation  the  statements  of  the 
nine  writers  asked  to  comment  on  the 
situation  of  the  writer  in  the  new 
American  South  ["A  Stubhom  Sense 
of  Place,"  Harper's  Magazine,  Au- 
gust]. The  exasperation  arose  from  my 
reahzation  that  some  of  these  writers 
were  trying  to  minimize  or  discount 
their  Southemness,  perhaps  out  ot 
fear  that  they  would  forever  after  be 
viewed  as  rustic  regionalists  ot  limited 
range  and  merely  provincial  interest. 
They  often  seemed  reluctant  to  under- 
stand the  literary  implications  of  what 
they  were  saying. 

The  example  given  by  Mary  Hood 
is  a  case  in  point.  She  posits,  "Suppose 
a  man  is  walking  across  a  field."  A 
Southerner  will  identib,'  the  man  with 
an  "essay  response,"  describing  his 
family  history  (his  grandfather  and  his 
dog  were  struck  by  lightning  on  the 
steel  bridge),  his  connection  to  the 
Southerner's  own  family  ("Mama's 
third  cousin.  .  .found  his  railroad 
watch  in  that  eight-pound  catfish's 
stomach  the  next  summer  just  above 
the  dam"),  how  he  walks  ("like  he  has 
on  Sunday  shoes").  A  Northerner, 
writes  Hood,  would  reply  to  the  same 
questit^n,  "That's  Joe  Smith." 

That  says  it  all.  The  Southern  writ- 
er has  access  to  a  rich  and  vital  fund  ot 
identifying  materials  that  are  simply 
there  in  his  local  environment.  He 

Harper's  Magazine  welcomes  Letters  to  the 
Editor.  Short  letters  are  more  likely  to  be  pub- 
lished, and  all  letters  are  subject  to  editing. 
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precludes  indiiiduiil  acknowledgment. 


has  a  family  histor>-  supplied  by  stories 
he  has  grown  up  hearing,  usually  with 
a  wondrous  wealth  of  narrative  color 
and  specif^'ing  detail.  The  sense  of  a 
living  past  and  of  communal  place,  a 
sense  that  exists  even  in  the  new 
South,  provides  a  context  essential  for 
the  creation  of  multidimensional  fic- 
tional characters,  as  well  as  characters 
who  may,  to  the  impoverished  North- 
em  eye,  seem  unbelievably  eccentric 
or  obsessive  or  madly  eloquent  in  their 
use  of  pastoral  imagery  and  colloquial 
language. 

A  Northerner  might  live  in  the 
same  town  for  forty  years  and  still  not 
know  more  about  Joe  Smith  than  his 
name.  It  is  likely  he  would  not  even 
know  the  name,  or  have  more  than 
the  vaguest  sense  of  the  history  of  the 
place  in  which  he  himself  lives.  This  is 
one  reason  why  so  much  Northern  fic- 
tion is  stylistically  barren.  It  cannot 
locate  its  characters  in  an  environ- 
ment organically  and  historically  re-, 
lated  to  them.  The  characters  in 
Northern  fiction  are  often  defined  by 
their  estrangement  from  their  envi- 
ronment, and  are  examined  not  in 
terms  of  their  relation  to  a  complex 
network  of  human  connections  but 
rather  in  terms  of  their  aloneness  and 
their  anguished  preoccupation  with 
that  tact. 

John  \\".  Aldndge 
.A.nn  .A.rbor,  Mich. 

It  is  always  a  surprise  to  me  when  I 
read  some  mention  of  Miami  that 
characterizes  this  city  as  Southern. 
Certainly  Miami  is  in  the  geographic 
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Sourh,  but  it  Miami  Vice  presents  a 
valid  picture,  it  is  not  so  much  that 
the  South  has  changed,  hut  that  Mi- 
ami scarcely  resembles  Dixie. 

We  are  a  bilingual,  truly  bicultural 
city.  Miami  is  in  tact  two  societies  that 
ha\e  had  to  come  to  terms  with  eacli 
other.  There  is  prejudice  here,  but  it  is 
hard  to  sustain.  This  is  not  part  of  the 
Southern  experience. 

If  we  are  not  Southerners,  then 
what  are  we?  We  cannot  lay  claim  to 
Faulkner  or  Flannery  O'Connor,  but 
neither  can  we  claim  Garcia  Marquez, 
C-ortazar,  or  Bc^rges.  We  are  too  young 
to  have  developed  a  sense  ot  our  own 
identity.  We  are  a  commercial  city. 
That  is  the  sum  of  it.  There  are  still  no 
Nhamians  willing  to  describe  us,  and 
Latin  American  writers  have  consis- 
tently chosen  the  European  continent 
over  Miami.  We  buy  our  art,  we  do 
not  create  it.  We  import  an  art  that  is 
not  about  us,  and  that  tells  us  nothing 
about  ourselves. 

Gonzalo  Ban 
Miami,  Fla. 

Turner's  Academy 

In  his  essay  "Design  for  a  New 
Academy"  [Harper's  Magazine,  Sep- 
tember], Frederick  Turner  shares  with 
many  of  us  who  brood  over  cosmic 
problems  a  sense  that  a  large  problem 
might  well  be  cured  by  a  minor  change 
at  just  the  right  critical  point  in  the 
system.  Lewis  Thomas  uses  this  idea  in 
his  essay  "On  Meddling,"  when  he 
suggests  finding  "the  meddler"  and 
plucking  him  or  her  out.  In  the  case  of 
academia.  Turner  sees  academic  divi- 
sions and  departments  as  the  critical 
flaw.  He  would  abolish  this  artificial 
system  and  replace  it  with,  as  best  I 
can  tell,  a  metaphor. 

There  is  a  problem  with  metaphors. 
They  can  be  lovely  visions  that  pro- 
vide the  stuff  of  meditation.  But  a  vi- 
sion of  a  new  academy  is  not  the  same 
as  a  design  for  one.  Other  than  strip- 
ping instructors  of  their  syllabuses  and 
sending  them  into  the  classroom  with 
visions  of  pyramids  dancing  in  their 
heads,  I  cannot  find  a  new  plan  here. 

Academic  disciplines  exist  primar- 
ily for  the  convenience  of  faculty  and 
deans.  If  the  system  of  departments 
has  been  abused  to  the  extent  that  it 


has  spawned  narrowness  and  isola- 
tion, then  we  would  do  well  to  attack 
the  abuse. 

Our  students  do  indeed  lack  a  sense 
of  "cognitive  unity,"  and  Turner  does 
a  service  in  calling  attention  to  the 
tact.  Rut  making  a  pedagogical  stew  is 
not  the  way  to  remedy  the  situation. 
Turner  writes  that  a  person  educated 
to  understand  the  interrelatedness  of 
things  "would  not  be  overwhelmed  or 
paralyzed  by  the  complexity  of  mod- 


ern life.  ..."  1  assume  that  Turner 
does  not,  as  I  do  not,  feel  "over- 
whelmed or  paralyzed."  How  is  it  that 
we  got  this  way,  both  of  us  presumably 
having  been  educated  in  a  traditional 
academy? 

The  position  that  the  desired  un- 
derstanding of  unity  and  relatedness 
can  be  achieved  only  through  interdis- 
ciplinary or  non-disciplinary  courses  is 
an  unsound  one.  It  assumes  that  dis- 
covered relationships  can  be  and  must 
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be  taught  as  such.  TTiis  is  a  depressing 
prospect,  considering  the  magnitude 
of  the  task.  The  ability-  to  see  the  re- 
latedness  between  disciplines,  and  so 
the  unity  ot  the  universe,  is  a  skill.  As 
such  it  is  probably  learned  the  way  we 
learn  to  walk  and  talk:  by  imitating 
someone  who  can  already  do  it.  A 
student  who  calls  upon  several  disci- 
plines to  solve  a  problem  is  develop- 
ing and  using  that  special  skill  of  see- 
ing how  things  are  related.  This  will 
tickle  a  pleasure  center  somewhere 
and  that  student  will  repeat  the  pro- 
cess, just  as  surely  as  a  child  who 
learns  to  walk  will  walk  ever^-where. 
A  fair  number  ot  college  instructors 
possess  this  skill  and  call  upon  it  in 
their  own  research.  Why  are  they  not 
imparting  the  same  talent  to  greater 
numbers  of  their  students? 

I  would  suggest  three  reasons  for 
the  failure.  There  is  a  perceived  need 
on  the  part  of  many  instructors  to  re- 
cite their  discipline  to  their  students. 
This  is  largely  a  self-imposed  restric- 
tion and  is  based  on  the  sad  premise 
that  students  can  learn  only  what 
they  are  told.  To  speak  of  one's  ru- 
minations on  the  facts  or  their  rela- 
tion to  a  bigger  picture  is  seen  as  cut- 
ting in  on  the  amount  ot  material 
"covered"  (an  unfortunate  but  illumi- 
nating word).  There  is  also  the  ten- 
dency to  forget  that  something  we  use 
so  effortlessly  as  the  ability  to  see  in- 
terrelationships is  a  skill  we  once  had 
to  learn.  Lastly,  most  of  us  are  isolat- 
ed in  our  disciplines,  and  seldom  it 
ever  participate  in  discussions  in  areas 
other  than  our  specialty. 

Turner's  solution  to  this  problem 
is,  I  fear,  bureaucratic,  which  is  to 
say,  no  solution.  He  would  reorganize 
and  tinker  with  the  curriculum.  So' 
long  as  the  same  teachers  teach  the 
courses,  it  will  make  little  difference 
what  the  courses  are  called  or  to  what 
discipline  or  non-discipline  they  are 
assigned.  1  make  a  proposal,  as  mod- 
est at  least  as  Jonathan  Swift's:  Deans 
should  encourage,  vigorously,  all  fac- 
ulty' members  to  enroll  on  a  regular 
basis  in  an  upper-division  or  graduate 
course  in  a  discipline  other  than  their 
own. 

Robert  N.  Leamnsor 

Southern  Massachusetts  University  . 

North  Dartmouth,  Mass. 


Frederick  Turner's  "Design  for  a 
New  Academy"  suffers  frcim  a  number 
of  serious  desifjn  flaws. 

First,  he  is  not  clear  about  the  pur- 
pose of  his  new  academy.  On  the  one 
hand,  he  deplores  "training  an  old- 
fashioned  mass-production  work 
force."  On  the  other  hand,  he  urges 
the  teaching  of  "content"  before 
"method."  Is  Turner  aware  that  this  is 
precisely  the  technique  we  have  al- 
ways used  to  produce  sheepish  masses 
that  uncritically  accept  whatever 
their  leaders  say? 

Further,  Turner  is  unrealistic  about 
the  methods  of  his  new  academy.  He 
urges  the  teaching  ot  the  "big  princi- 
ples [that]  will  imply  the  minutiae  ot 
experimental  and  mathematical  pro- 
cedure." Could  one  really  teach  elec- 
trodynamics by  writing  Maxwell's  four 
equations  on  a  blackboard,  leaving  it 
to  the  student  to  work  out  the  details 
of  applying  them  to  specific  cases? 
Turner  criticizes  the  current  academy 
for  its  "addiction  to  the  primary,  the 
elementary."  Yet  the  big  principles  he 
praises  are  big  principles  precisely  be- 
cause they  are  primary.  He  calls  for  a 
reintroduction  of  values  into  the  acad- 
emy. Surely  no  one,  not  even  a  schol- 
ar, should  lead  a  life  without  values. 
But  does  Turner  think  that  values  can 
be  taught?  Thinking  can  be  taught, 
and  thinking  leads  to  values.  To  teach 
values  is  merely  to  pontificate. 

Finally,  Turner's  metaphor  of  know- 
ledge as  a  pyramid  is  wrong.  Know- 
ledge is  not  a  static  structure  which 
scholars  contemplate  and  teachers  re- 
veal. Knowledge  is  active,  and  it  is 
personal.  A  good  teacher  draws  out 
the  natural  intelligence  and  creativity 
of  the  student.  But  the  theoretical 
pronouncements  of  university  profes- 
sors like  Turner,  the  absurd  require- 
ments of  standardized  tests,  and  the 
demands  of  mass  production  long  ago 
drove  education  from  the  classroom. 

Ralph  Snyder 
Sound  Beach,  N.Y. 

Contrary  to  the  appearance  created 
by  University  of  Texas  professor  Fred- 
erick Turner's  essay,  there  is  actually 
intelligent  life  in  Dallas.  As  a  Dallas 
resident,  I  must  say  that  Turner's 
ideas  hardly  constitute  the  apex  of  in- 
Continued  on  page  75 
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Many  a  man  would  rather  you  heard  his 
story  than  granted  his  request. 

— Lord  Chesterfield 


A, 


.t  the  St.  Regis  Hotel  in  New 
York  last  October  I  had  occasion  to  at- 
tend another  of  those  mournful  con- 
ferences about  the  ruinous  imbalance 
of  the  nation's  trade.  The  debit  at  the 
time  amounted  to  $152  billion,  and 
the  gentlemen  on  the  dais  were  talk- 
ing about  protective  tariffs  and  the 
good  old-fashioned  wages  still  being 
paid  in  the  sweatshops  of  Singapore. 
During  a  brief  recess  in  the  proceed- 
ings, I  ran  across  four  consultants 
comparing  prophecies  in  the  bar. 
Among  them  I  recognized  Townsend, 
an  intellectual  mercenary  with  whom 
I'd  become  acquainted  on  his  previous 
campaigns  as  a  hired  voice  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive and  supply-side  economics. 
Townsend  is  a  large  and  shambling 
man,  nearly  always  dressed  in  a  rum- 
pled suit  but  blessed  with  an  evangel- 
ist's talent  for  sincerity  and  a  sophist's 
gift  of  phrase.  He  greeted  me  with 
boisterous  laughter,  and  then,  noisily 
moving  glasses  around  the  table,  in- 
vited me  to  join  the  company  for  a 
drink  and  an  exchange  of  rumors. 

"A  wonderful  gig,"  he  said,  speak- 
ing of  his  new  commission.  "Expenses 
and  $500  a  day  for  complicated  expla- 
nations of  the  obvious.  My  God,  it's 
better  than  the  energy  crisis." 

The  other  consultants,  younger  and 
more  earnest,  smiled  nervously  at 
Townsend's  little  joke.  They  hadn't 
marched  to  the  music  of  as  many  dif- 
ferent drums  in  the  ideological  wars. 
The  woman  had  only  recently  re- 
ceived her  doctorate  from  Harvard, 
and  the  two  men,  both  wearing  bow 


ties  and  suspenders,  were  drinking  tea. 

The  one  with  the  thin  and  expen- 
sive briefcase  said,  "Say  what  you  like, 
Townsend,  hut  the  country's  in  trou- 
ble. Pretty  damn  serious  trouble,  it 
you  ask  me." 

Townsend  patted  him  reassuringly 
on  the  arm. 

"Of  course  the  country's  in  trouble, 
Murray;  the  country's  always  in  trou- 
ble. If  it  wasn't  in  trouble,  we'd  all  be 
eating  hied  rice  and  teaching  fresh- 
man math  in  Oklahoma." 

In  answer  to  my  question  about  the 
occasion  for  the  conference,  he  ex- 
plained that  it  was  being  sponsored  by 
several  alarmed  and  public-spirited 
corporations  in  need  of  a  public-spirit- 
ed reason  to  fire,  collectively,  50,000 
workers.  A  public  relations  firm  had 
rounded  up  the  usual  crowd  of  reli- 
able authorities — economists,  gov- 
ernment bureaucrats,  doom-ridden 
journalists.  Townsend  was  delighted 
with  their  expressions  of  professional 
despair. 

"They've  noticed  that  the  country 
has  lost  most  of  its  heavy  industry, "  he 
said.  "Everybody's  got  a  set  of  statistics 
and  a  sad  story  to  tell.  You  know  the 
sort  of  thing — companies  going  bank- 
rupt, cheap  foreign  labor,  the  price  of 
the  dollar,  the  enormity  of  the 
debt .  .  ." 

"All  true,"  I  said. 

"Ot  course,  all  true,"  Townsend 
said,  "but  not  important.  The  Ameri- 
cans never  were  much  good  at  making 
things." 

The  woman  looked  startled,  and 
the  academic  gentlemen  frowned. 
The  smaller  of  the  two  (the  one  who 
wasn't  Murray)  mumbled  something 
about  dangerous  communist  non- 
sense, but  Townsend  held  up  both 
hands  in  a  gesture  of  appeasement. 


"Nothing  unpatriotic  intended," 
he  said.  "But  what  is  it  the  Americans 
really  know  how  to  make  and  sell  ?  Not 
cars.  Our  cars  are  junk.  Not  rockets. 
Our  rockets  blow  up.  Not  steel,  or  tex- 
tiles, or  furniture,  or  electronics.  We 
can't  afford  to  pay  the  help." 

The  woman  from  Harvard  looked  at 
her  notes  and  said,  "What  about  ser- 
vices?" 

Townsend  smiled  his  oracular 
smile. 

"Yes,  good,  but  what  kind  of  ser- 
vices?" 

"Fast-food  restaurants,"  Murray 
said. 

Townsend,  still  smiling,  shook  his 
head. 

"Fashion?"  said  Murray's  colleague. 
"Videotapes?  Ammunition?" 

Townsend  kept  smiling  and  shak- 
ing his  head  until  the  lesser  consul- 
tants subsided  into  respectful  silence. 
Murray  was  kind  enough  to  ask  the 
straight-man's  question. 

"O.K. ,"  he  said,  "what  is  it  that  the 
Americans  know  how  to  make  and  sell 
better  than  anybody  else  in  the 
world?" 

Townsend  drank  deeply  from  his 
still  tax-deductible  drink,  and  theh,' 
after  a  majestic  pause,  he  said:  "Meta- 
phors, my  dear  Murray.  Metaphors 
and  images  and  expectations." 

For  the  next  twenty  minutes  he  ex- 
pounded his  theory  of  economic  salva- 
tion, and  although  I  can't  remember 
all  of  it,  I  remember  wondering 
whether  Townsend  had  ever  consid- 
ered opening  a  storefront  church. 

If  given  a  choice  in  the  matter,  he 
said,  Americans  prefer  something  that 
isn't  there.  They're  in  love  with  the 
idea  of  a  thing,  not  the  thing  itself  Of 
those  who  buy  jogging  shoes,  70  per- 
cent don't  jog.  The  menu  in  most 
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Prize-winning  masterwork,  in  genuine  leather 
quarter-bindings,  with  a  foreword  by  William  L. 
Shirer.  Churchill's  Olympian  wisdom,  passion 
and  wit— and  his  unique  role  as  a  wartime  leader- 
make  his  account  of  World  War  II  unforgettable 
r'i'ading.  Frontispiece  photographs,  3-coior 
battle-map  endpapers,  195  additional  maps, 
charts  and  diagrams. 


Facts  About  Membership.  As  a  member  you  will  receive 
the  Book-of-the-Month  Club  News'  15  times  a  year  (about 
every  3V2  weeks).  Every  issue  reviews  a  Selection  and 
more  than  125  other  books,  which  are  carefully  chosen  by 
our  editors.  If  you  want  the  Selection,  do  nothing.  It  will 
be  shipped  to  you  automatically.  If  you  want  one  or  more 
other  books— or  no  book  at  all— indicate  your  decision  on 
the  Reply  Form  and  return  it  by  the  specified  date.  Return 
Privilege:  If  the  Newsis  delayed  and  you  receive  the  Selec- 
tion without  having  had  10  days  to  notify  us,  you  may  return 
it  for  credit  at  our  expense.  Cancellations:  Membership 
may  be  discontinued,  either  by  you  or  by  the  Club,  at  any 
time  after  you  have  bought  4  additional  books.  Join  today. 
With  savings  and  choices  like  these,  Book-of-the-Month 
Club  is  where  book  lovers  belong. 

BOOK-OF  THE  MONTH  CLUB® 
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Book-of-the-Month  Club,  Inc.,  RQ  Box  8803,  Camp  Hill,  PA  17011-8803  A67-12 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  Book-of-the-Month  Club 
and  send  me  the  item  I  have  checked  at  left,  billing  me  for  the 
appropriate  amount,  plus  shipping  and  handling  charges.  I 
agree  to  buy  four  more  books  during  the  next  two  years. 
A  shipping  and  handling  charge  is  added  to  each  shipment. 


Check  one  box  only. 

946.  Times  Atlas 
of  the  World  $29.95 


905.  Compact 
OED  $27.95 

923.  Shakespeare 
(17  cassettes)  $19.95 

913.  The  Story 
of  Civ.  $29.95 

959.  The  Second 
World  War  $27.50 


Name-- 


.6-64 


(Please  print  plainly) 


Address- 


Apt.^ 


City- 


State - 


Prices  shown  are  U.S.  prices  Outside  the  U.S.  prices  are  generally  higher. 
All  orders  .ire  subtec*  'o  apprr.v.ii. 
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'  iibcrafcmg  a  new  generation  of  writers' 
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most   impressive  and  amt>uious  new  quarterly.  .  .  A 
worthwhile  addition  to  the  American  literar)-  and  intellec- 
tual scene.  5  ?  — Small  Press 


4  4  'T'f^^  A?nerican  Voice  is  one  of  the  liveliest  magazines  to  ap- 
jf  pear  in  the  United  States  in  recent  years.  In  its  choice  of  ma- 
terial it  is  exceptional  for  its  range  and  quality.  The  editors  have 
shown  that  the  best  writing  in  America  comes  from  men  and  women 
(especially  women)  who  in  difficult,  lonely  and  obscure  places  have 
had  the  courage  and  talent  to  speak  out  about  what  it's  really  like  to 
be  living  in  America  today.  ?  ?  — Frank MacShane  * 


THE 


Available  at  bookstores  or 
by  subscription  ($12)  tO: 

The  American  Voice 
Suite  1215,  Heyburn  Building 
Broadway  at  Fourth  Avenue 

LouisvUlc,  KY  40202 

Sallie  Bingham.  Publisher 
Frederick  Sinock.  Editor 


AMERICAN 
VOICE 


A  quarterly  magazine  of  pan-American  literature 


The  Boston  University 
Graduate  Creative  Waiting  Program 

OUR  PROGRAM  IS  SMALL  (no  morc  than  a  dozen  students  admitted  in  any  genre, 
with  all  workshops  limited  to  twelve  members);  verv  intensive  (the  mas- 
ter's degree  is  ordinarily  awarded  after  the  academic  year  of  eight  courses); 
and  highly  competitive  (on  the  average,  fourteen  students  apply  for  every  avail- 
able opening).  We  are  best  known  for  the  quality  of  our  graduate  workshops.  All  of 
these  are  held  in  the  same  small  room,  which  allows,  through  its  dust\'  windows, 
a  glimpse  of  the  Charles  River.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  such  workshop 
occurred  when  Sylvia  Plath,  Anne  Sexton,  George  Starbuck,  and  Kathleen  Spivack 
gathered  for  instruction  by  Robert  Lowell — gathered,  by  the  way,  less  often  in  that 
little  room  than  at  the  Ritz  Bar  George  Starbuck  is  here,  regularly  conducting  the 
poetry  seminars,  along  with  Derek  Walcott,  who  runs  the  playvvriting  workshops 
as  well.  The  fiction  classes  are  led  by  Leslie  Epstein,  with  full-time  visiting  faculty. 
We  are  expecting  Amos  Oz  to  join  us  in  the  fall  of  1987.  Other  faculty  over  recent 
years  include:  Rosellen  Brown,  Javne  Anne  Phillips,  John  Barth,  Stanle\'  Elkin, 
Richard  Yates,  John  Cheever,  Donald  Barthelme,  Lynn  Sharon  Schwartz — and,  in 
poetry,  Tom  Lux,  Linda  Gregerson,  C.K.  Williams,  Stephen  Dobvns,  Charles 
Simic.  It  is  difficult  to  know  how  best  to  measure  a  student's  success,  or  the  worth 
of  a  program  to  a  writer;  but  our  graduates  in  each  genre  have  accomplished  a 
good  deal.  Over  the  past  two  years,  for  instance,  one  of  our  pla\-wrights,  Michael 
Colder,  won  the  ABC  National  Playvvriting  Prize  and  the  Charles  MacArthur 
Award  for  Comedy;  Cathy  Song  Davenport  was  named  the  Yale  Younger  Poet;  and 
a  fiction  writer.  Sue  Miller,  won  great  acclaim  for  her  first  no\ei.  The  Good  Mother. 
We  make,  of  course,  no  su'^h  assurances.  Our  only  promise,  to  those  who  join  us, 
is  of  a  fair  amount  of  time  m  that  river-view  room,  time  shared  with  other  writers 
in  a  common,  most  difficult  pursuit:  the  perfection  of  one's  craft. 

For  more  information  about  the  program,  the  visiting  writers,  and  financial  aid 
(our  teaching  fellows  conduct  undergraduate  creative  wTiting  classes),  write  to: 
Director,  Creative  Writing  Program,  Department  of  English,  Boston  University,  236 
Bay  State  Road,  Boston,  MA  02215. 

Boston  University  is  an  equal  opportunity  institution. 


American  restaurants  is  more  interest- 
ing than  the  food.  A  television  com- 
mercial is  an  artifact  far  more  subtly 
made  than  the  product  it  advertises. 
Apartments  on  Fifth  Avenue  sell  for 
$4  million  not  because  the  buyers 
want  a  place  to  live  but  because  they 
seek  a  state  of  grace.  The  diamond  in 
the  Tiffany  box  is  infinitely  more  pre- 
cious than  the  same  diamond  bought 
on  West  Fort^'-seventh  Street.  Entire 
vocabularies  of  unintelligible  jar- 
gon— literar>'  as  well  as  military  and 
academic — describe  kingdoms  of 
nonexistent  thought.  Political  prom- 
ises belong  to  the  realm  of  surrealist 
fiction.  Like  the  government  in 
Washington,  the  economy  floats  on 
the  market  in  abstraction — on  the 
credulity  of  people  willing  to  pay,  and 
pay  handsomely,  for  a  domino  theory, 
a  stock  market  tip,  or  any  other  paper 
moon  with  which  to  furnish  the  empty 
rooms  of  their  desire. 

"Consider,"  Townsend  said,  "the 
.American  genius  for  making  money, 
which  is  the  talent  for  making  some- 
thing out  of  nothing.  What  is  money? 
A  piece  of  worthless  paper.  A  number 
seen  fleetingly  on  a  screen.  An  act  of 
faith." 

Before  the  other  consultants  could 
muster  a  coherent  response.  Town- 
send  glanced  at  his  watch  and  said 
that  he  had  to  get  back  to  the  confer- 
ence room  for  the  evening  presenta- 
tion. He  signed  the  check  with  a 
princely  flourish,  and  then,  laughing 
his  large  and  jovial  laugh,  he  said, 
"My  God,  what  do  you  think  they're 
paying  me  for?  Expenses  and  $500  a 
day  for  what?  For  a  puff  o{  wind." 

He  stood  up  from  the  table  and 
started  for  the  door,  but  the  young 
woman  newly  arrived  from  Harvard' 
wasn't  at  all  happy  with  the  way  the 
conversation  was  being  left.  It  was  ob- 
vious that  she  thought  Townsend  in- 
sane. If  he  wasn't  insane,  then  clearly 
she  was  in  the  wrong  prcifession. 

"Wait,"  she  said.  "You're  forgetting 
the  weapons  budget,  $300  million  a 
day  for  armaments.  Missiles,  tanks, 
submarines — solid  objects." 

Townsend  bestowed  upon  her  the 
most  beatific  of  his  Buddha's  smiles. 

"More  jogging  shoes,"  he  said. 
"Heavier  than  adjectives,  or  even  bal- 
anced phrases,  but  still  metaphors. 
Metaphors  oi  power. "  ■ 


FICTION-A  Truth  Deeper  than  Fact" 

—Andre  Brink,  South  Africa 


iders  International 
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dcover  volume, 
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;:plore  new  worlds  of  fiction, 
ds  seen  more  clearly,  stories 
more  freshly  than  in  any 
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Good  Books... 


Wit,  drama, 

the  power, 

the  sheer 

pleasure 

of  good 

books— 

RI  brings 

you  modern 

classics 

by  gifted 

writers  of 

the  world— 

from  Poland, 

Nicaragua,  China, 

Czechoslovakia, 

South  Africa,  Brazil, 

the  Philippines,  Chile 

and  elsewhere. 
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...A  Good  Cause 

[  gives  a  human  face  to  life  under 
tical  censorship.  Writers  like  Monika 
on  cannot  publish  at  home  in  East 
lin.  Her  unusual  novel  Flight  of  Ashes 

of  an  honest  journalist's  attempt  to 
k  east  of  the  Wall.  RI  is  com- 
ted  to  publishing  literature 
langer. 

our  subscription  helps 
d  the  translation  and 
iting  of  fine  world 
rature  and  takes  a 
ctical  step  to  rescue 
need  writers. 

from 
East  Berlin 
LIGHT  OF  ASHES 
ly  Monika  Maron 
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"Readers  International— 

A  splendid  and 

important  enterprise 

and  worth  supporting" 

—Financial  Times 

Books  For  Today 

The  most  compelling  issues  of  our 
time— seen  from  the  other  side  of  the 
lens:  black  South  Africa  in  Fools  by 
township  writer  Njabulo  Ndebele 
("intricate  &  subtle",  L.A.  Times); 
Nicaragua  at  home— baseball-mad, 
dreaming,  laughing— revealed  by 
Central  America's  foremost  prose 
artist  Sergio  Ramirez  in  his  "biting 
&  satirical"  Stories  (NY  Times  Bk 
Rev);  war  and  love  in  Beirut,  where 
Hanan  al-Shaykh's  heroine  Zahra 
falls  to  a  sniper's  love,  then  to  his 
bullet  ("haunting  &  chilling",  Lon- 
don's Observer).  Each  tale  told  with 
the  authenticity  of  an  acute  observer, 
a  talented  writer  who  belongs  there. 


And  Above  All, 
A  Good  Read 

Enjoy  Laugh -to-Cry,  devastating 
lampoon  of  the  Great  African 
Dictator;  only  a  brilliant  African 
writer— Congolese  Henri  Lopes— could 
create  this  comic  butcher-clown. 
Ponder  the  ironies  of  Prague  life  with 
Ludvik  Vaculik  in  A  Cup  of  Coffee 
with  My  Interrogator,  witty  short  fic- 
tion by  the  well-known,  but  officially 
banned  Czech  writer.  Follow  the  epic 
of  modern  Haiti  in  Pierre  Clitandre's 
Cathedral  of  the  August  Heat. 


from 
Nicaragua 
STORIES 
by  Sergio 
Ramirez 


RI  works  just  like  a  magazine— but 
every  other  month  you  get  a  new  and 
timely  book:  handsome  hardcover 
editions  for  only  $8.45  +    $L50  p&p. 
Return  the  coupon  now  to  receive 
your  first  volume.  Cross  the  border  of 
English— at  a  very  modest  price. 


from 
Lebanon: 


READERS  INTERNATIONAL 

PO  Box  959,  Columbia,  LA  71418 

Please  begin  my  subscription  to  RI's  serios  with  (choose  one): 

1  FLIGHT  OF  ASHES  (East  Berlin)  Then  every  other  month  send 

J  THE  STORY  OF  ZAHRA  (Lebanon)  RI's  latest  book,  at  the  same  price 

FOOLS  AND  OTHER  STORIES  (South  Africa)  ($8,45  f  $1.50  p&p). 

n  A  FUNNY  DIRTY  LITTLE  WAR  (Argentina)  I  may  cancel  at  any  time. 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

D   $9.95  (Can.  $12.50) 

end 

ased. 

Or, 

bUI 

STATE/PROV 
my    n  Mastercard 

D 

VISA 

ZIP/CODE 

CARD  NUMBER 

EXPIRATION  DATE 

SIGNATURE 

SPECIAL  SAVINGS:  Prepay  a  year's  subscription 

for  six  books  at  $6.50  each  plus  $L50  p&p: 

□  I  enclose  my  check  for  $48.00  (Can.  $58). 

□  Bill  my  credit  card  for  $48  (\JS  currency  only). 
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To  all  those  who 

i  coHidf't  gel  tickets  to 


We're  also  interested  in  eoniputers. 


These  are  some  of  the  manv  art  exhihitions,  musical  events,  and 

television  specials  that  IBM  has  supported  over  the  years. 

^  hich  goes  to  show  that  a  companv  know  n  for  state-of-the-art  technology 

can  also  be  interested  in  the  state  of  the  arts. 


CCocyngm  IBM  Corporation  1986 


On  (fednesdav.  December  10.  IBM  presents      ^      ~    —    ^~  ^~       On  Tuesdaw  December  23,  IBM  presents 
"Tfw  !^Wcracker" starring Mikhad  Banshnikov      ~      _    i_    «~I2       "A  Christmas  Carol" starring  George  C.  Scott 
on  PBS  at  8PM  (ET).  Check  wur  local  listing.  ^  ^^  =  T  =     on  CBS  at  9PM  (ET). 


MARINER'S  INDEX 


Number  of  Oklahomans  who  contributed  $10,000  or  more  to  the  Repubhcan  National  Committee  in  1981  :  140 

In  1986  :  15  (see  page  21) 

Amount  of  tax  revenues  Oklahoma  loses  every  time  the  price  of  a  barrel  of  oil  drops  by  $1  :  $1 1,000,000 

Number  of  bodyguards  assigned  to  protect  George  Shultz  during  his  August  trip  to  Colombia  :  140 

Number  of  journalists  who  covered  Disney  World's  fifteenth  anniversary  :  5,000 

Number  of  Haitians  intercepted  trying  to  enter  the  United  States  in  the  9  months  before  Duvalier  fled  I  1,601 

Number  intercepted  in  the  9  months  since  he  fled  :  2,859 

Average  number  of  whites  who  return  to  Zimbabwe  each  month  :  100 

Percentage  of  the  18,966  South  Africans  arrested  for  "unrest-related"  offenses  in  1985  who  were  under  20  I  71 

Age  of  the  average  Jew  in  Poland  :  70 

Estimated  number  of  people  in  the  Netherlands  who  die  at  their  own  request  every  day  :  20 

Black-market  price  of  a  cadaver's  arm  I  $65 

Of  a  cadaver's  head  I  $150 

Average  price  of  a  life-size  mannequin  I  $550 

Barbie's  life-size  measurements  :  39"-21"-33" 

Percentage  of  Americans  in  1957  who  said  that  an  unmarried  woman  was  "sick,"  "neurotic,"  or  "immoral"  i  80 

Percentage  of  Americans  today  who  say  that  being  single  is  "not  a  fully  acceptable  lifestyle"  I  38 

Percentage  of  female  college  freshmen  who  say  there  should  be  a  law  against  homosexual  relationships  I  38 

Percentage  of  Americans  who  say  they  favor  banning  the  sale  of  alcohol  I  1 7 

Percentage  of  drug-related  deaths  caused  by  prescription  drugs  I  10 

Rank  of  drugs  among  the  most  pressing  city  problems  cited  by  Washington,  D.C. ,  blacks  i  1 

Rank  of  traffic  among  the  problems  cited  by  Washington,  D.C,  whites  !  1 

Average  number  of  fund-raising  dinners  held  each  night  in  Beverly  Hills  I  6 

Number  of  years  the  average  homeless  person  lives  on  the  street  I  7 

Percentage  of  unwed  black  fathers  who  pay  child  support  I  36 

Percentage  of  unwed  white  fathers  who  do  I  20 

Minimum  daily  wage  a  baby  earns  for  appearing  in  a  TV  commercial  I  $333.25 

Price  of  "BabyCise,"  a  60-minute  exercise  video  for  infants,  at  FAO  Schwarz  :  $120 

Percentage  of  the  screenwriting  majors  at  UCLA's  film  school  who  have  agents  I  67 

Number  of  public  school  teachers  in  Texas  who  failed  the  state's  literacy  test  twice  I  1, 199 

Percentage  of  college  students  who  say  they  spend  more  than  half  their  waking  hours  worrying  115 

Studies  on  acid  rain  published  since  1971  I  3,000 

Mental  disorders  recognized  by  the  American  Psychiatric  Association  in  1952  I  110 

Today  :  210 

Number  of  species  that  have  been  classified  :  1,500,000 

Estimated  number  that  haven't  been  :  4,000,000-30,000,000 

Number  of  different  plants  that  have  been  identified  in  inner-city  Cleveland  I  400 

Percentage  of  the  United  States  that  is  officially  designated  wilderness  J  3.8 

Percentage  that  is  paved  roads  :  0.3 


Figures  cited  are  the  latest  available  as  of  October  1986.  Sources  are  listed  on  page  76. 
"Harper's  Index"  is  a  registered  trademark. 
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^ssues  of  the  Information  Age: 

PROMISES  KEPT, 
PROMISES  TO  KEER 


At  the  beginning  of  this 
L  century,  Theodore 
N.  Vail,  president  of 
AT&T,  understood  his 
competition  not  just  as 
other  telephone  compa- 
nies, but  as  distance, 
loneliness,  separation. 
He  foresaw  that  the 
success  of  his  company 
could  end  the  geo- 
graphic isolation  of  man. 
And,  in  ending  that 
isolation,  the  company's 
success  would  be 
assured.  The  vision 
became  reality:  by  the 
mid -70s,  America 


'g'AT&T  1986 


had  universal  telephone 
service. 

Today  as  the  Infor- 
mation Age  has  begun, 
there  is  a  new  kind 
of  isolation.  People  are 
awash  in  a  mounting 
sea  of  information,  yet 
unable  to  connect  or 
work  with  information 
in  an  orderly  useful 
form;  that  is,  with 
the  world's  knowledge. 
Often,  information 
machines  do  little  to 
help.  They  are  difficult 
to  use,  rigid  in  their 
demands,  generally  un- 
able to  work  with  any 
but  their  own  kind. 

To  overcome  this 
new  kind  of  isolation, 
we  have  a  new  vision: 
to  make  the  Information 
Age  universal,  to  help 
build  a  worldwide  Tele- 
community  not  just 
open  to  all,  but  inviting. 

At  AT&T,  we  are 
now  working  toward  the 
day  when  people 
around  the  world  will  be 
able  to  handle  infor- 
mation in  any  form— 
conversation,  data, 
images,  text— as  easily 
as  they  make  a  phone 
call  today  And  they  will 
be  able  to  get  informa- 
tion in  a  form  they 
can  use,  whenever  they 
need  it,  from  wher- 
ever it  is. 

We  envision  a  vast 
global  network  of  net- 
works, the  merging 
of  communications  and 
computers,  linking 
devices  so  incredibly 


capable,  they  will 
bend  to  the  will  of 
human  beings,  rather 
than  forcing  humans 
to  bend  to  theirs. 

Obviously,  no  one 
company  no  one  nation, 
can  universalize  the 
Information  Age.  It  will 
take  the  best  minds 
of  many  companies  and 
many  nations.  The 
needs  of  our  customers 
are  creating  impera- 
tives for  our  industry. 
We  need  common 
standards  and  compati- 
bility. We  need  national 
and  international 
policies  that  are  open 
and  encouraging. 
And  we  need  to  make 
information  machines 
far  easier  to  use. 

We  have  the  science 
to  construct  the  systems 
now.  The  technology 
is  rapidly  taking  shape. 

We  are  dedicating 
our  minds,  our  energy, 
our  resources— our 
future — to  making  Tele  - 
community  a  reality. 


To  bringing  the  best 
of  the  Information  Age 
to  the  world. 

Our  vision  has  its 
roots  in  AT&T's  heritage 
of  service.  Just  as  the 
telephone  extended  the 
reach  of  the  human 
voice,  Telecommunity 
will  extend  the  reach 
and  capability  of  minds 
and  talents. 

Telecommunity  is 
our  goal.  Technology  is 
our  means^"" 

We're  committed  to 
leading  the  way. 


AT&T 
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Substance 
makes  music  a 
universal  language! 


Music  is  not  as  simple  as  printed  notes 
on  a  page,  it's  the  thought  behind  them. 
The  composer's  intention  cannot  be  realized 
without  a  conductor  and  musicians  to 
interpret,  instruments  to  play  and  an 
audience  to  listen. 

The  Gold  MasterCards  is  not  simply  a 
card  I  carry  in  my  wallet.  It's  an  instnunent 
of  credit  that  speaks  a  universal  language 
understood  everywhere  in  the  world. 
It  gives  me  both  the  possibilities  and 
the  substantial  credit  line  my  busy 
life  requires. 

Whether  I'm  in  Europe  conducting  or 
composing  at  home,  the  Gold  MasterCard 
is  an  instrument  of  possibilities. 
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[Speech] 

LE  CARRE:  THE 
DISHONORABLE  SPY 


From  "The  Clandestine  Muse, "  a  speech  given  by 
DavidCornu'dl  last  spring  at  Johns  Hopkins.  Corn- 
well,  UTiting  under  the  name  ]()hn  le  Carre,  is  the 
author  of  The  Spy  Who  Came  In  From  the  Cold, 
Smiley's  People,  and,  most  recently,  A  Perfect 
Spy.  The  full  text  of  the  speech  appeared  in  the  Au- 
gust issue  of  Johns  Hopkins  Magazine. 


I 


n  one  ot  those  old  sixpenny  notebooks  in 
which  I  wrote  my  first  story  for  George  Smiley 
twenty-six  years  ago,  I  made  a  drawing  of  him  as 
I  first  imagined  him.  Tubby  and  perplexed,  the 
weary  pilgrim  is  struggling  up  a  stony  hill,  carry- 
ing his  exhausted  horse  on  his  shoulders. 

Smiley  himself — or  so  the  image  was  sup- 
posed to  tell  us — would  nobly  pay  the  cost  for 
doing  the  dreadful  things  that  have  to  be  done 
so  that  ordinary,  decent,  unaware  citizens  can 
sleep  peacefully  in  their  beds  at  night.  He  would 
find  the  money  out  of  his  own  conscience.  Smi- 
ley would  sacrifice  his  own  morality  on  the  altar 
of  national  necessity.  For  you  and  me.  It  was  an 
argument  that  for  the  next  two  decades  1  repeat- 
edly placed  in  the  mouths  of  the  main  characters 
of  the  Smiley  novels:  in  The  Sfi>i  Who  Came  In 
From  the  Cold,  where  it  is  used  both  by  the  chief 
of  the  Secret  Service  and  by  his  luckless  agent; 
in  The  Honourable  Schoolboy ,  where  the  protago- 
nist willfully,  almost  aggressively,  wishes  upon 
Smiley  the  entire  responsibility  for  determining 
what  means  are  justified  by  what  end;  until  in 
Smiley's  People,  at  present  the  last  of  the  Smiley 
novels,  the  argument  comes  very  near  to  being 
thrown  in  Smiley's  face.  Let  me  describe  to  you 
the  final  moments  of  the  book: 


Smiley  has  just  brought  off  the  intelligence 
coup  of  his  lifetime:  he  has  secured  the  defection 
of  his  Russian  adversary.  He  is  standing  at  the 
Berlin  Wall  (still  the  troubled  heart  of  his  be- 
loved Germany).  His  once  young  colleague  Pe- 
ter Guillam,  now  himself  in  middle  age,  is  at  his 
side.  This  should  be  their  shared  moment  of  tri- 
umph. But  the  narrative  hardly  reflects  this: 

From  long  habit,  Smiley  had  taken  off  his  spec- 
tacles and  was  absently  polishing  them  on  the  fat 
end  of  his  tie,  even  though  he  had  to  delve  for  it 
among  the  folds  of  his  tweed  coat. 

"George,  you  won,"  said  Guillam,  as  they 
walked  slowly  towards  the  car. 

"Did  I.'"  said  Smiley.  "Yes.  Yes,  well  1  suppose  I 
did." 

Smiley  has  not  been  heard  of  since.  If  he  has 
left  the  stage  for  good,  then  he  has  left  it,  for 
me,  as  an  enigma,  with  the  biggest  question  of 
his  life  and  mine  still  unresolved — yet  taking 
with  him,  as  he  lumbers  away  to  his  spies'  Val- 
halla, the  bulk  of  my  work  in  his  shabby 
briefcase. 

Yet  whether  Smiley  stays  teasingly  in  the 
shadows  or  stages  yet  another  cc^mehack,  the  ar- 
gument between  him  and  myself — dialogue  is 
too  weak  a  word — continues  unabated.  Was  it 
really  such  a  heroic  thing  that  he  did  with  his 
life.'  All  that  sactifice  oi  mtual  conscience — was 
it  really  noble?  Is  he  not  a  little  bit  like  the  vir- 
gin in  Eric  Linklater's  short  story  who  bravely 
sells  herself  into  prostitution  in  order  to  save  her 
famUy  from  starvation,  when  a  little  good  stew- 
ardship on  the  domestic  accounts  might  have 
done  the  trick  as  well? 

Is  there  such  a  grand  difference,  in  fact,  be- 
tween the  man  who  voluntarily  gives  up  his 
moral  conscience  and  the  man  who  never  had 
one  in  the  first  place?  Has  Smiley,  has  anyone, 
the  right — least  of  all  a  man  of  such  percep- 
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turn — to  suspend  his  individual  conscience  in 
the  interest  of  some  mistily  perceived  collective? 
Is  that  what  Smiley's  "Western  culture"  was 
about?  Maybe  we  should  ask  the  CIA. 

It's  not,  after  all,  the  dissenters  who  have 
brought  havoc  to  our  non-conciliatory  world. 
Not  the  mavericks,  heretics,  detractors;  not  the 
traitors.  Not  even  that  latest  monster  in  the 
Washington  lexicon,  the  pragmatist — by  which, 
I  have  an  awful  feeling,  they  mean  me — has  so 
far  succeeded  in  undermining  our  civilization. 

But  the  loyal  men  marching  blindly  to  the 
music  of  their  institutionalized  faiths:  then  rec- 
ord is  not  good,  whether  they  are  marching  to 
the  posthumous  tunes  of  the  British  Empire,  for 
Islam,  for  Germany  (whichever  one),  for  God 
(whomever  he  is  working  for  at  that  moment), 
or  for  democracy  of  whichever  brand.  Christ 
himself  supplies  no  Good  Housekeeping  guaran- 
tee of  rectitude  when  it  comes  to  picking  your 
champion.  Whose  side  was  he  on  in  the  Falk- 
lands  show?  Whose  side  is  he  on  now,  in  Salva- 
dor, in  Nicaragua?  In  Rome?  Or  on  the  issue  of 
nuclear  disarmament?  "There  have  never  been 
so  many  civil  wars,"  said  Montesquieu,  "as  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Christ."  And  the  fact  of  sacri- 


[  Memorandum] 


MILITARY  REFORM 


This  memorandum  was  distributed  to  Air  Force  offi- 
cers at  the  Pentagu7\. 


SUBJECT:  Change  in  Format  ot  the  Personalized 
Letter  and  Official  Memorandum 

Effective  immediately,  all  personalized  letters 
and  official  memorandums  prepared  (or  the  sig- 
nature ot  Secretariat  and  Command  Section  of- 
ficials will  be  indented  five  spaces. 

This  action  conforms  with  the  standards  es- 
tablished for  the  secretary  of  defense,  deputy 
secretary  of  defense,  and  executive  secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  which  currently  re- 
ejuire  that  paragraphs  be  indented  five  spaces. 

Standardizing  this  procedure  should  make 
correspondence  preparation  less  complicated  for 
action  officers  and  administrative  personnel. 

This  change  will  be  incorporated  in  the  next 
revision  to  HOI  \0-\. 

Richard  F  Lach,  Lt.  Col.,  USAF 

Chief,  Executive  Services  Div. 

Directorate  of  Administration 


fice  is  no  guarantee  at  all.  We  cannot  measure 
the  integrity  of  a  cause  by  the  number  of  people 
who  died  for  it,  as  Smiley  should  know  very 
well. 

The  only  thing  we  can  say  with  safety,  per- 
haps, is  that  the  greatest  threat  to  mankind 
comes  from  the  renunciation  of  individual  scru- 
ple in  favor  of  institutional  denominators;  from 
the  adoption  of  slogan,  and  the  mute  accept- 
ance of  prepackaged  animosities,  in  preference 
to  the  hard-fought  decisions  of  individual,  hu- 
manistic conscience.  Real  heroism  lies,  as  it  al- 
ways will,  not  in  conformity  or  even  patriotism 
but  in  acts  of  solitary  moral  courage.  Which, 
come  to  think  of  it,  is  what  we  used  to  admire  in 
our  Christian  savior. 

Forgive  this  burst  of  moralizing,  but  1  have  a 
feeling  that  as  Smiley  left  the  stage,  he  was  seri- 
ously wondering  whether  he  had  ever  been  a 
hero  at  all — or  whether  all  that  so-called  moral 
sacrifice  he  made  was  really  a  bit  of  a  cop-out. 

Did  he  in  his  whole  life  ever  once  cr>'  "Stop"? 
Not  so  far  as  I  know.  Did  he  ever  throw  down 
his  cloak  and  dagger  and  storm  along  the  dingy 
passages  of  the  Circus,  kick  open  his  chief's 
door,  and  yell;  "What's  the  limit?" 

He  didn't,  so  let  me  write  the  scene  for  you 
now. 

His  chief — whoever  he  is  these  days — sits  at 
his  desk  enjoying  his  first  cup  of  tea  of  the 
morning. 

"Ah, George.  You  look  flustered.  Has  Ann 
run  off  again?" 

"What's  the  limit?"  Smiley  says  belligerently. 
This  is  the  line  he  has  been  rehearsing  all  the 
way  from  his  room.  "I  want  to  know  how  long 
we  can  go  on  doing  this  stuff  in  defense  of  West- 
em  society  without  ceasing  to  be  the  sort  of  soci- 
ety that  is  worth  defending.  That's  all." 

"What  stuffs.  George,  don't  be  so  Gothic. 
Take  some  leave." 

But  Smiley  is  determined  to  have  his  say. 

"Meddling  with  tin-pot  Third  World  coun- 
tries. That  stufj.  Bullying  them.  Wrecking  their 
economies.  Rigging  their  elections.  Assassinat- 
ing their  leaders.  Buying  their  politicians  like 
popcorn.  Ignoring  their  starving.  Their  unedu- 
cated. Kicking  their  peasants  off  the  land.  Arm- 
ing their  oppressors  to  the  teeth.  Turning  their 
children  into  tomorrow's  terrorists.  Manipulat- 
ing the  media.  Lying.  Constantly." 

"But  my  dear  George,  think  what  the  other 
side  does.  It's  far  worse.  Have  some  tea." 

Smiley  won't  be  placated. 

"Listen,  Chief  I've  worked  it  out.  If  we  were 
to  put  as  much  energy  into  stopping  as  we  do 
into  going  on — if  the  Americans  did — if  peace 
were  as  important  to  us  as  getting  a  man  on  the 
moon — " 

"You've  been  drinking,  George.  I  can  tell." 
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From  Omni. 


"We've  lost  our  vision,  Chief.  Our  courage. 
What's  happened  to  Tom  Paine?  What's  hap- 
pened to  Thoreau  and  Edmund  Burke?" 

The  Chief  allows  himself  a  rare,  if  weary, 
laugh.  "My  dear  George,  we  put  them  on  the 
payroll  [years  ago." 


[Essay] 

BLACK  MEN 

AND  PUBLIC  SPACE 


From  "]ust  Walk  On  B;y,"  by  Brem  Staples,  in  the 
September  issue  of  Ms.  Staples  is  an  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times  Book  Review. 


M, 


.y  tirst  victim  was  a  woman — white,  well 
dressed,  probably  in  her  early  twenties.  1  came 
upon  her  late  one  evening  on  a  deserted  street  in 
Hyde  Park,  a  relatively  affluent  neighborhood  in 
an  otherwise  mean,  impoverished  section  of 
Chicago.  As  1  swung  onto  the  avenue  behind 
her,  there  seemed  to  be  a  discreet,  unintlamma- 
tory  distance  between  us.  Not  so.  She  cast  back 
a  worried  glance.  To  her,  the  youngish  black 
man — a  broad  six  feet  two  inches  with  a  beard 
and  billowing  hair,  both  hands  shoved  into  the 
pockets   of  a   bulky   military   jacket — seemed 


menacingly  close.  After  a  tew  more  quick 
glimpses,  she  picked  up  her  pace  and  was  soon 
running  in  earnest.  Within  seconds  she  disap- 
peared into  a  cross  street. 

That  was  more  than  a  decade  ago.  1  was  twen- 
ty-twt)  years  old,  a  graduate  student  newly  ar- 
rived at  the  University  of  Chicago.  It  was  in  the 
echo  of  that  terrified  woman's  kiottalls  that  1 
first  began  to  know  the  unwieldy  inheritance  I'd 
come  into — the  ability  to  alter  public  space  in, 
ugly  ways.  It  was  clear  that  she  thought  herself 
the  quarry  of  a  mugger,  a  rapist,  or  worse.  Suffer- 
ing a  bout  of  insomnia,  however,  I  was  stalking 
sleep,  not  defenseless  wayfarers.  As  a  softy  who 
is  scarcely  able  to  take  a  knife  to  a  raw  chick- 
en— let  alone  hold  one  to  a  person's  throat — 1 
was  surprised,  embarrassed,  and  dismayed  all  at 
once.  Her  flight  made  me  feel  like  an  accom- 
plice in  tyranny.  It  also  made  it  clear  that  I  was 
indistinguishable  from  the  muggers  who  occa- 
sionally seeped  into  the  area  from  the  surround- 
ing ghetto.  That  first  encounter,  and  those  that 
followed,  signified  that  a  vast,  unnerving  gulf 
lay  between  nighttime  pedestrians — particularly 
wt)men — and  me.  And  1  st)on  gathered  that  be- 
mg  perceived  as  dangerous  is  a  hazard  in  itself.  I 
only  needed  to  turn  a  corner  into  a  dicey  situa- 
tion, or  crowd  some  frightened,  armed  person  in 
a  foyer  somewhere,  or  make  an  errant  move 
after  being  pulled  over  by  a  policeman.  Where 
fear  and  weapons  meet — and  they  often  do  in 
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urban  America — there  is  always  the  possibility 
of  death. 

In  that  first  year,  my  first  away  from  my 
hometown,  I  was  to  become  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  language  of  fear.  At  dark,  shadowy  in- 
tersections, I  could  cross  in  front  of  a  car  stopped 
at  a  traffic  light  and  elicit  the  thunk,  thunk, 
thunk,thunk  of  the  driver — black,  white,  male, 
or  female — hammering  down  the  door  locks. 
On  less  traveled  streets  after  dark,  I  grew  accus- 
tomed to  hut  never  comfortable  with  people 
crossing  to  the  other  side  of  the  street  rather 
than  pass  me.  Then  there  were  the  standard  un- 
pleasantries  with  policemen,  doormen,  bounc- 
ers, cabdrivers,  and  others  whose  business  it  is  to 
screen  out  troublesome  individuals  before  there 
is  any  nastiness. 

I  moved  to  New  York  nearly  two  years  ago 
and  1  have  remained  an  avid  night  walker.  In 
central  Manhattan,  the  near-constant  crowd 
cover  mmimizes  tense  one-on-one  street  en- 
counters. Elsewhere — in  SoHo,  for  example, 
where  sidewalks  are  narrow  and  tightly  spaced 
buildings  shut  out  the  sky — things  can  get  very 
taut  indeed. 

After  dark,  on  the  warrenlike  streets  of 
Brooklyn  where  1  live,  1  often  see  women  who 
fear  the  worst  from  me.  They  seem  to  have  set 
their  faces  on  neutral,  and  with  their  purse 
straps  strung  across  their  chests  bandolier-style, 
they  forge  ahead  as  though  bracing  themselves 
against  being  tackled.  1  understand,  of  course, 
that  the  danger  they  perceive  is  not  a  hallucina- 
tion. Women  are  particularly  vulnerable  to 
street  violence,  and  young  black  males  are  dras- 
tically overrepresented  among  the  perpetrators 
of  that  violence.  Yet  these  truths  are  no  solace 
against  the  kind  of  alienation  that  comes  of  be- 
ing ever  the  suspect,  a  fearsome  entity  with 
whom  pedestrians  avoid  making  eye  contact. 

It  is  not  altogether  clear  to  me  how  1  reached 
the  ripe  old  age  oi  twenty-two  without  being 
conscious  ot  the  lethality  nighttime  pedestrians 
attributed  to  me.  Perhaps  it  was  because  in 
Chester,  Pennsylvania,  the  small,  angry  indus- 
trial town  where  I  came  of  age  in  the  1960s,  I 
was  scarcely  noticeable  against  a  backdrop  of 
gang  warfare,  street  knifings,  and  murders.  I 
grew  up  one  ot  the  good  boys,  had  perhaps  a 
half-dozen  fistfights.  In  retrospect,  my  shyness 
of  combat  has  clear  sources. 

As  a  boy,  I  saw  countless  tough  guys  locked 
away;  I  have  since  buried  several,  too.  They 
were  babies,  really — a  teenage  cousin,  a  brother 
of  twenty-two,  a  childhood  friend  in  his  mid- 
twenties — all  gone  down  in  episodes  of  bravado 
played  out  in  the  streets.  I  came  to  doubt  the 
virtues  of  intimidation  early  on.  I  chose,  per- 
haps unconsciously,  to  remain  a  shadow — tim- 
id, but  a  survivor. 


The  fearsomeness  mistakenly  attributed  to  me 
in  public  places  often  has  a  perilous  flavor.  The 
most  frightening  of  these  confusions  occurred  in 
the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s,  when  I  worked  as 
a  journalist  in  Chicago.  One  day,  rushing  into 
the  office  of  a  magazine  1  was  writing  for  with  a 
deadline  story  in  hand,  I  was  mistaken  for  a  bur- 
glar. The  office  manager  called  security  and, 
with  an  ad  hoc  posse,  pursued  me  through  the 
labyrinthine  halls,  nearly  to  my  editor's  door.  I 
had  no  way  of  proving  who  I  was.  I  could  only 
move  briskly  toward  the  company  of  someone 
who  knew  me. 

Another  time  1  was  on  assignment  for  a  local 
paper  and  killing  time  before  an  interview.  I  en- 
tered a  jewelry  store  on  the  citv's  affluent  Near 
North  Side.  The  proprietor  excused  herself  and 
returned  with  an  enormous  red  Doberman 
pinscher  straining  at  the  end  of  a  leash.  She 
stood,  the  dog  extended  toward  me,  silent  to  my 
questions,  her  eyes  bulging  nearly  out  of  her 
head.  I  took  a  cursory  look  around,  nodded,  and 
bade  her  good  night. 

Relatively  speaking,  however,  I  never  fared  as 
badly  as  another  black  male  journalist.  He  went 
to  nearby  Waukegan,  Illinois,  a  couple  of  sum- 
mers ago  to  work  on  a  story  about  a  murderer 
who  was  bom  there.  Mistaking  the  reporter  for 
the  killer,  police  officers  hauled  him  from  his  car 
at  gunpoint  and  but  for  his  press  credentials 
would  probably  have  tried  to  book  him.  Such 
episodes  are  not  uncommon.  Black  men  trade 
tales  like  this  all  the  time. 

Over  the  years,  I  learned  to  smother  the  rage  1 
felt  at  so  often  being  taken  for  a  criminal.  Not  to 
do  so  would  surely  have  led  to  madness.  I  now 
take  precautions  to  make  myself  less  threaten- 
ing. I  move  about  with  care,  particularly  late  in 
the  evening.  I  give  a  wide  berth  to  nervous  peo- 
ple on  subway  platforms  during  the  wee  hours, 
particularly  when  1  have  exchanged  business 
clothes  for  jeans.  If  1  happen  to  be  entering  a 
building  behind  some  people  who  appear  skit- 
tish, I  may  walk  by,  letting  them  clear  the  lobby 
before  1  return,  so  as  not  to  seem  to  be  following 
them.  I  have  been  calm  and  extremely  conge- 
nial on  those  rare  occasions  when  I've  been 
pulled  over  by  the  police. 

And  on  late-evening  constitutionals  I  employ 
what  has  proved  to  be  an  excellent  tension-re- 
ducing measure:  I  whistle  melodies  from  Beetho- 
ven and  Vivaldi  and  the  more  popular  classical 
composers.  Even  steely  New  Yorkers  hunching 
toward  nighttime  destinations  seem  to  relax, 
and  occasionally  they  even  join  in  the  tune. 
Virtually  ever\'body  seems  to  sense  that  a  mug- 
ger wouldn't  be  warbling  bright,  sunny  selec- 
tions from  Vivaldi's  Four  Seasons.  It  is  my 
equivalent  of  the  cowbell  that  hikers  wear  when 
they  know  they  are  in  bear  country. 
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[Pdlirical  Analvsisl 

PARTY  POLITICS: 
MONEY  CHANGES 
EVERYTHING 


From  "Money  (and  Politics)  m  Both  Parties, "  by 
Thovuii  R.  Edsall,  in  the  Fall  issue  of  Dissent.  Ed- 
sail  covers  Tuitionul  politics  for  the  WashinKtcin 
Post. 


LI 


.^^nderlying  the  continuing  financial  acivan- 
tage  ot  the  RepuhUcan  Party  over  the  Democrat- 
ic Party  are  changes  in  the  sources  of  cash  for 
each  party  that  have  significant  consequences 
for  both  pohcy  and  candidates.  For  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  the  pressure  to  raise  money  from 
the  limited  sources  available  to  it  is  functioning 
to  push  the  party  to  the  right.  For  the  GOP,  the 
effects  of  the  changing  pattern  of  fund  raising 
are  not  so  clear-cut,  although  key  sources  of 
money  both  for  the  party's  right  wing  and  for 
the  conservative  movement  as  a  whole  are 
drying  up. 

To  a  considerable  extent,  the  sources  of  mon- 
ey for  each  party  are  a  function  of  its  internal 
balance  of  power.  Therefore  the  shifting  pat- 
terns of  contributions  to  both  parties  signal  sig- 
nificant changes  in  direction. 

For  the  conservative  movement,  and  particu- 
larly for  the  groups  and  individuals  attempting 
to  convert  the  Republican  Party  into  an  arm  of 
that  movement,  the  collapse  of  the  oil  industry 
is  a  disaster.  Independent  oilmen  in  Texas, 
Oklahoma,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  Louisiana 
and  Colorado  have  been  the  financial  mainstay 
of  the  political  right  in  this  country.  From  1978 
through  the  early  years  of  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration, these  oilmen,  made  very  rich  by  decon- 
trol and  OPEC-induced  price  increases,  poured 
their  money  into  the  campaigns  of  men  and 
women  challenging  such  liberal  Democratic 
senators  as  Frank  Church,  John  Culver,  and 
George  McGovem;  into  such  organizations  as 
the  National  Conservative  Political  Action 
Committee;  and  into  the  Republican  Party. 

These  oilmen  wearing  cowboy  boots  and  dia- 
mond rings  provided  a  kind  of  frontier  toughness 
to  a  party  traditionally  dependent  for  large  con- 
tributions on  Eastern  bankers  and  Fortune  500 
executives;  they  were,  within  the  GOP  uni- 
verse, what  might  be  described  as  populists  of 
wealth. 

With  the  collapse  of  oil  prices,  the  money 
and  vitality  of  the  oilmen  have  virtually  disap- 
peared from  the  national  political  scene.  In 
Oklahoma,  the  number  of  "Eagles" — individ- 
uals who  give  at  least  $10,000  a  year  to  the  Re- 


publican National  Committee  (RNC) — has 
dropped  from  140  in  1981  to  fifteen  in  1986. 

Meanwhile,  the  doubling  of  stock  market 
prices  since  Reagan  took  office  has  helped  re- 
store the  Northeast  as  a  mainstay  of  financial 
support  for  the  Republican  Party.  In  fact,  over 
the  past  six  years,  the  Northeast  has  eclipsed  the 
Southwest  as  a  major  source  of  large  campaign 
contributions  to  the  RNC. 

This  may  not  be  an  unmixed  blessing  for  the 
Republican  Party,  because  it  suggests  that  the 
traditional  view  of  the  GOP  as  the  party  of  the 
elite  and  of  corporate  America  will  gain  greater 
legitimacy.  In  addition,  it  means  that  for  the 
near  future  there  is  no  financial  base  of  support 
tor  the  kind  of  conservative  challenge  mounted 
in  1980,  a  challenge  that  not  only  elected  a  con- 
servative president  but  provided  the  troops  to 
back  him  up  in  the  House  and  Senate. 

The  changing  sources  of  contributions  to  the 
RNC  also  suggest  that  challengers  to  Vice  Presi- 


IQ&  Al 

AIDS:  THE  VIEW 
FROM  WALL  STREET 


From  the  October  3  broadcast  of  Wall  Street 
Week  with  Louis  Rukeyser.  Martin  Zweig  is  editor 
of  Zweig  Forecasts;  James  McKeever  is  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  McKeever  Strategy  Letter. 


MARTIN  ZWEIG:  I  know  it's  a  terrible  disease,  but 
are  there  any  stocks  around  that  would  benefit, 
if  you  want  to  call  it  that,  from  that  terrible 
thing.' 

JAMES  MCKEEVER:  Well,  1  think  if  some  of  my 
projections  turn  out,  and  only  time  will  tell, 
that  hospitals  could  be .  .  .  The  CDC  in  Atlanta 
now  says  millions  could  die  of  AIDS,  so  hospital 
space  is  going  to  be  at  a  premium.  So  hospital 
stocks  and  hospital-management  things,  like 
Humana — again,  I'm  not  talking  about  the  next 
six  months  but  across  the  next  three  or  four 
years — could  do  very  well.  On  the  other  hand, 
insurance  companies  could  do  very  poorly,  be- 
cause their  premiums  are  based  on  mortality  ta- 
bles. If  people  start  dying  twenty  years  earlier 
than  they  are  supposed  to,  in  mass,  then  these 
companies  should  be  in  trouble,  as  well  as  hospi- 
talization companies.  So,  1  think  the  insurance 
companies  would  be  very  weak,  and  the  hospital 
area,  for  example,  would  be  very  strong. 
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dt-nt  George  Bush  will  have  difficulty  raising 
adequate  funds.  The  growing  importance  of 
New  York-based  money  signals  a  strong  core  of 
support  for  an  establishment  candidate  along 
the  lines  of  Bush,  just  as  the  erosion  of  oil  mon- 
ey means  that  conservative  challengers  to  Bush 
have    lost    a    potential    source    of 


T, 


support. 


he  Democratic  Party  desperately  needs 
cash:  its  position  relative  to  the  GOP  has  wors- 
ened from  a  four-to-one  disadvantage  in 
1983-84  to  about  a  six-to-one  disadvantage  dur- 
ing the  current  election  cycle.  Lacking  the 
GOP's  financial  base  of  affluent  individuals, 
Democratic  Party  leaders  have  been  forced  to 
rely  on  political  action  committees — and  the 
special  interests  they  represent.  As  a  result,  the 
Democrats  are  far  more  dependent  than  the  Re- 
publicans on  contributors  who  have  little  parti- 
san or  ideological  interest  in  the  party,  but  who 
do  have  a  driving  interest  in  gaining  special  leg- 
islative and  administrative  favors.  Through  the 
first  eighteen  months  of  this  election  cycle,  the 
three  major  Democratic  Party  committees — na- 
tional (DNC),  congressional  (DCCC),  and  sen- 
atorial (DSCC) — have  received  a  total  of  $4.5 
million  from  political  action  committees.  The 
parallel  Republican  committees  have  received 
only  $993,000  in  PAC  money.  Overall,  PAC 
contributions  account  for  18  percent  of  the 
Democratic  Party's  budget,  compared  with  less 
than  one  percent  tor  the  GOP. 

An  important  indicator  of  the  strength  of  the 
lobbying  community  in  the  Democratic  Party  is 
evident  in  the  geographic  pattern  of  contribu- 
tions to  the  DNC.  From  January  1,  1985, 
through  June  30,  1986,  nearly  20  percent  of 
contributions  of  $1,000  or  more  from  individ- 
uals were  from  people  in  the  Washington,  DC. , 
area,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  whom  are 
lobbyists,  lawyers,  and  corporate  representa- 
tives; by  contrast,  just  7  percent  of  such  contri- 
butions to  the  Republican  National  Committee 
were  from  the  Washington  area. 

This  pattern  points  to  a  vicious  circle  from 
which  the  Democratic  Party  is  unlikely  to  es- 
cape in  the  near  future.  To  a  certain  extent,  the 
Republican  Party  appears  to  have  gained  broad 
favor  among  an  affluent  elite  whose  members 
have  been  the  main  beneficiaries  of  both  Repub- 
lican tax  policy  and  the  rise  in  the  stock  market. 
This  has  allowed  the  party  not  only  to  raise  un- 
precedented amounts  of  money  but  also  to  pro- 
vide money  and  services  to  non-incumbent 
challengers.  Caallengers  generally  have  great 
difficulty  raising  money,  but  their  success  is 
critical  to  any  party  attempting  to  compensate 
for  normal  electoral  losses  and  win  in  marginal 
contests. 


The  Democrats,  in  contrast,  have  developed 
a  base  of  donors  primarily  interested  in  wielding 
influence  with  the  party's  incumbents;  by  and 
large,  these  people  have  little  or  no  interest  in 
the  partisan  goal  of  strengthening  Democratic 
challengers.  While  the  chairmen  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive officers  of  major  corporations  are  writing 
personal  checks  for  $10,000  to  the  RNC  be- 
cause they  agree  with  the  broad  economic  goals 
of  the  Republican  Party,  their  corporate  PACs 
are  writing  $10,000  checks  to  the  DNC  and  the 
DCCC  to  gain  access  to  key  members  of  the 
Democratic-controlled  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 

The  GOP's  financial  advantage  translates 
easily  into  clout  in  critical  races  in  which  Re- 
publicans are  challenging  Democratic  incum- 
bents. Moreover,  contributions  to  the  GOP 
function  to  affirm  the  party's  ideological  and  po- 
litical goals.  For  the  Democratic  Party,  by  con- 
trast, contributions  tend  to  be  politically 
divisive.  The  group  most  loyal  to  the  part>' — 
people  in  the  bottom  third  of  the  income  distri- 
bution— make  no  real  financial  contribution, 
except  insofar  as  contributions  from  labor  may 
be  seen  as  representing  these  voters.  Instead, 
the  Democrats  depend  on  affluent  liberals  and 
special  interest  lobbyists,  two  groups  with  little 
stake  in  the  adoption  by  the  party  of  more  ag- 
gressively populist  strategies. 

For  the  near  future,  then,  money  will  con- 
tinue to  limit  the  ability  of  the  Democratic  Party 
to  represent  its  own  constituency,  and  will  re- 
strict the  scope  of  the  party's  elective  strategies. 
The  movement  toward  a  pro-business,  centrist 
strategy,  reflected  by  the  Democratic  Leader- 
ship Council,  has  gained  strength  in  part  from 
the  pressure  on  Democratic  fund-raisers  to  de- 
velop a  base  within  an  essentially  Republican 
constituency. 

The  shifts  within  the  GOP  suggest  that  some 
of  the  vitality  may  be  draining  from  the  conser- 
vative-Republican alliance.  One  of  the  driving 
forces  within  the  Republican  Party  in  recent 
years  has  been  the  angry  repudiation  of  Wall 
Street,  the  Rockefellers,  and  the  Eastern  bank- 
ers who  dominated  the  GOP  until  1960,  a  repu- 
diation led  by  the  new  rich  of  the  Sunbelt, 
particularly  oilmen.  Insofar  as  old-guard  Eastern 
interests  are  regaining  strength,  the  party  will 
lose  the  momentum  that  comes  from  new  mon- 
ey hungry  to  gain  status.  In  that  light,  while 
money  may  weaken  the  ability  of  the  Democrats 
to  put  together  a  coherent  challenge  to  the  Re- 
publicans, the  changing  pattern  of  campaign 
contributions  is  also  undermining  an  important 
source  of  the  GOP's  strength.  For  the  moment, 
these  trends  are  likely  to  promote  an  ideological 
stasis  between  the  two  parties,  with  neither  one 
able  to  capitalize  decisively  on  changes  in  the 
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economy,  in  rhe  nation's  demographics,  and  in 
the  fluid  pohtical  allegiances  ot  the  1980s  to 
achieve  permanent  majority  status. 


[liiterviewl 

GETTING  HIGH, 
GETTING  HYSTERICAL 


Adapted  from  "Gelling  Real  Ahoiil  Gelling  High: 
An  Inierview  with  Andrew  Weil,  M.  D. ,"  by  Rich- 
ard Goldstein,  in  the  September  ^Q  Village  Voice. 
Weil  is  ihe  aiilhor  of  The  Natural  Mind  and 
Chocolate  to  Morphine:  Understanding  Mind- 
Active  Drugs.  Weil  leaches  ai  ihe  Universiiy  of 
Arizorui  College  oj  Medicine. 


Hoti'  u'oidd  you  describe  the  current  situation! 

People  are  very  concerned  over  crack,  which 
is  a  legitimate  worry.  But  surveys  show  that, 
overall,  the  use  ot  illegal  drugs  has  declined.  So  1 
think  the  current  drug  panic  is,  for  the  most 
part,  politically  motivated.  Some  of  it  is  because 
elections  are  approaching.  Some  of  it  is  to  divert 
people's  attention  from  issues  that  are  more  seri- 
ous, like  the  state  of  the  economy  and  the  envi- 
ronment. Some  of  it  is  generated  by  the  news 
media,  which  have  learned  that  Warmongering 
sells  programs  and  papers. 

But  the  media  are  always  titillating,  and  there  are 
always  serious  problems  that  people  are  trying  to 
hide.  Why  didT\'t  this  happen  ten  years  ago! 

It  was  happening  ten  years  ago,  but  not  in  as 
extreme  a  form.  I  think  it  has  been  going  on  for 
most  of  the  century.  There  was  anti-opium  para- 
noia eighty  years  ago,  a  lot  of  it  motivated  by 
prejudice  against  the  Chinese.  There  was  anti- 
cocaine  hysteria  around  the  time  of  the  First 
World  War  which  was  motivated  by  prejudice 
against  blacks.  There  was  anti-tobacco  hysteria 
in  Europe  and  Asia  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  when  some  countries  tried  to 
prohibit  its  use  by  the  death  penalty.  That 
didn't  work;  if  anything,  it  hastened  its  spread. 

Whenever  a  new  intoxicant  comes  into  a  cul- 
ture, it  evokes  this  kind  of  response.  Usually, 
the  people  who  take  up  a  new  intoxicant  are  the 
"deviants" — the  subcultures  and  ethnic  minor- 
ities and  outsiders. 

Are  drugs  more  prevalent  in  America  today? 

I  think  we've  always  been  a  drug-ridden  soci- 
ety. There  probably  were  as  many  psychoactive 
drugs  in  use  100  years  ago  as  there  are  today.  But 
there  was  no  crime  associated  with  drugs.  They 
were  not  used  by  children.  They  were  not  used 


in  order  to  drop  out  of  society,  or  to  act  out  an- 
ger or  aggression  against  authority.  I  think  all  of 
those  features  of  the  drug  problem  are  creations 
of  our  anti-drug  policies.  The  more  we  pass 
stiffer  penalties,  the  more  we  produce  the  very 
thing  we  want  to  change.  Our  approach — trying 
to  use  criminal  law  to  deal  with  drugs — has 
made  them  more  attractive  and  has  made  worse 
forms  of  them  come  into  existence. 

Wars  on  drugs  never  work.  Their  end  result  is 
to  stimulate  interest  and  curiosity  on  the  part  of 
people  who  otherwise  would  not  be  interested. 
They  also,  I  think,  encourage  drug  taking  for 
negative  purposes,  such  as  to  act  out  anger  and 
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FUTURO. 


This  advertisement,  which  appeared  m  the  Santia<^.:  ..■»r  - 
Las  Ultimas  Noticias  on  September  6,  urj^ed  Chileans  to 
attend  a  mass  rally  to  himor  President  Aufiusto  Pinochet 
on  September  9.  Billed  as  "the  first  day  of  the  future, "  the 
rally  was  part  of  a  government  effort  to  demonstrate  public 
support  for  Pmochet  on  the  eve  of  his  thirteenth  anniversa- 
ry as  president.  Pinochet  attended  the  event  despite  an  as- 
sassination attempt  two  days  earlier. 
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resentment:  against  authority.  This  is  especially 
the  case  when  information  is  presented  in  a  hyp- 
ocritical manner,  as  is  happening  now.  The 
anti-drug  legislation  that  Congress  recently 
passed  does  not  deal  with  tobacco.  The  govern- 
ment contmues  to  subsidize  tobacco  addiction, 
and  cigarette  smoking  is  one  of  the  worst  forms 
of  drug  abuse  in  this  culture.  Cigarettes  are  the 
greatest  public  health  problem  that  we  have, 
and  the  most  flagrant  example  of  drug  pushing, 
since  most  tobacco  is  pushed  on  teenagers,  who 
are  lured  by  advertising  into  thinking  it's  cool  to 
smoke.  If  you  want  to  talk  about  the  death  pen- 
alty for  drug  pushers,  start  with  the  executives  of 
tobacco  companies. 

Bui  the  argument  against  illegal  drugs  is  that  they 
produce  violent,  antisocial  behavior. 

Look,  at  the  outside,  there  are  maybe  300 
deaths  from  crack  a  year.  That's  not  good,  but 
how  many  deaths  are  there  from  cigarettes  a 
year?  Something  like  350,000.  How  many  in- 
stances are  there  where  somebody  on  crack  has 
committed  an  act  of  violence?  1  don't  know.  But 
compared  to  the  number  of  acts  of  violence 
committed  by  people  under  the  influence  of  al- 
cohol, it's  insignificant. 

What  is  the  pharmacology  of  crack?  How  dangerous 
is  it? 

1  don't  think  it's  a  gcwd  drug.  First  of  all,  1 
don't  think  it's  wise  to  refine  cocaine  from  coca 
leaves.  Certamly  it's  not  a  good  idea  to  smoke  it. 
If  you  want  to  explore  its  effects,  you  should 
chew  coca  leaves;  I  think  that's  safer. 

Why  is  It  any  safer  to  chew  coca  leaves? 

Because  their  cocaine  content  is  very  low,  so 
you're  taking  it  in  a  highly  diluted  form,  com- 
bined with  other  substances  that  moderate  its  ef- 
fects. Also,  when  you  chew  coca  leaves,  the 
cocaine  gets  into  your  bloodstream  and  brain 
very  slowly.  It's  not  just  the  drug,  or  the  dosage, 
but  the  manner  in  which  you  introduce  it  into 
the  body.  There's  an  enormous  difference  be- 
tween letting  a  small  amount  of  cocaine  diffuse 
slowly  into  the  bloodstream  and  putting  much 
larger  amounts  of  cocaine  repeatedly  into  the 
lungs  and  brain.  (That's  also  why  tobacco — in 
the  form  of  cigarettes — is  addictive.  Nicotine  is 
a  very  strong  drug,  stronger  than  cocaine  in 
terms  of  its  effects,  and  the  manner  of  introduc- 
ing it  into  the  brain  enhances  its  addictiveness. ) 

Because  of  our  policies,  coca  leaves  have  dis- 
appeared trom  the  market — they're  bulky  and 
nobody  wants  to  smuggle  them.  We  have  cre- 
ated a  situation  in  which  it's  profitable  to  smug- 
gle this  drug  in  a  highly  refined  form.  And  it's 
profitable  to  find  ways  of  using  it  to  get  its  maxi- 
mum pharmacological  power. 


You're  suggesting  that  if  there  were  a  more  open  en- 
vironment for  drug  use,  people  would,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  having  more  choice,  choose  substances 
that  are  better  for  them. 

They  might.  Especially  if  they  were  educated. 
I'm  not  arguing  for  a  more  open  drug  situation; 
that  would  have  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  real 
drug  education.  What  passes  for  education  today 
seems  like  a  thinly  disguised  attempt  to  scare 
people  away  from  the  drugs  we  don't  like  by  ex- 
aggerating their  dangers.  In  this  country',  as  in 
most  other  societies,  a  small  number  of  drugs  are 
defined  as  good,  and  the  rest  are  banned  as  evil. 
That  leaves  our  culture  ver\'  uneducated  about 
the  benefits  and  risks  of  psychoactive  substances. 

So  let's  talk  about  an  alternative  way  of  educatmg 
young  people  about  drugs. 

I  think  the  alternative  is  to  be  objective  about 
all  drugs.  That  means  discussing  the  dangers  of 
alcohol,  tobacco,  and  caffeine  along  with  the 
dangers  of  crack,  marijuana,  and  PCP.  I  think 
grade  school  students  should  learn  about  the  na- 
ture of  addiction.  It's  not  just  a  drug  problem: 
people  get  addicted  to  sex,  food,  athletics.  Most 
people  get  caught  up  in  addictive  behavior.  And 
you  need  to  teach  about  that  as  well.  I  think 
there  are  two  basic  strategies.  One  is  to  teach 
people  to  satisfy  their  needs  without  using  drugs 
at  all.  I  strongly  encourage  that.  But,  realistical- 
ly, a  lot  of  people  are  going  to  use  drugs  because 
they  take  you  where  you  want  to  go  with  no 
work.  So  1  think  it  is  important  to  teach  those 
people  how  not  to  hurt  themselves. 

In  your  books,  you  discuss  the  concepts  of  set  and 
setting.  Please  defme  them. 

Set  is  the  expectation,  both  conscious  and  un- 
conscious, of  what  a  drug  will  do,  and  setting  is 
the  environment  in  which  a  drug  is  used,  both 
the  physical  environment  and  the  cultural  envi- 
ronment. Those  factors  are  major  determinants 
of  the  effects  of  any  drug,  at  least  as  important  as 
pharmacology.  For  example,  I  don't  see  any- 
thing intrinsic  about  PCP  that  makes  people 
violent.  I  think  it  is  likely  to  do  that  in  certain 
sets  and  settings.  The  majority  of  people  who 
use  PCP  are  prone  to  violence,  and  often  take 
the  drug  out  of  anger  and  frustration — to  get 
messed  up.  In  that  context,  it's  very  likely  to 
cause  violent  behavior. 

How  would  you  design  a  curriculum  for  high  school 
students  that  would  be  realistic  about  drugs? 

First,  they  would  learn  how  set  and  setting 
modify  the  effects  of  drugs.  Then  you  could  talk 
to  them  about  problem  sets  and  settings:  the  idea 
of  taking  drugs  to  get  out  o(  bad  moods,  for  ex- 
ample, or  taking  drugs  when  you're  bored,  as  op- 
posed to  using  them  for  positive  reasons.   For 
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If  you  aren't  reading 

Newsweek, 

you  aren't  reading 

America's 

fastest  growing 

newsweekly 

The  magazine  you  Ye  now  reading  suggests  that  you're  a  person  who  wants  to 
know  what  s  happening  in  the  world  around  you. 

A  new  study  indicates  that  these  days  more  readers  Hke  you  are  turning  to 
Newsweek. 

Newsweek  is  pleased  to  know  that  more  people  are  pleased  with  us.  We've 
always  been  the  newsweekly  that  does  more  than  report  the  news.  We  not  only  tell 
what's  happening,  but  why  it's  happening  and  what  it  means  to  you. 

So,  if  you  aren't  reading  Newsweek  regularly,  you  may  be  missing  out  on  some 
of  the  important  stories  of  this  year  and  years  to  come. 

Our  perceptive  reports  on  AIDS,  terrorism,  the  marriage  crunch,  Nixon,  and 
the  drug  crisis  have  been  among  the  most  widely  talked  about  pieces  of  insightful 
journalism. 

We  know  what's  expected  of  us  and  we  know  who  we're  talking  to.  We're  talk- 
ing one  on  one  to  our  readers. 

We'd  be  gratified  if  that  distinguished  group  included  you. 

Newsweek 

Why  it  happened.  What  it  means. 

*1986  Simmons  Study  of  1 10  magazines  and  interviews  with  19.146  people.  Newsweek  results  available  upon  request.  ,c,.  NEWSWEEK  1986 


This  cimiputcr-gcncratcd  image  appears  in  The  Beauty  of  Fractals,  by  H.-O.  Peitgen  and  P.  H.  Richter,  pub- 
lished by  Springer-Verlag.  Fractal  geometry,  developed  by  Benoit  Mandelbrot,  is  a  branch  of  mathematics  con- 
cerned with  representing  irregidar  structures  and  patterns  in  nature.  Fractal  images  are  produced  b\  computers  that 
have  been  programmed  to  illustrate  equations  describing  such  pficnomcna.  "Frontiers  of  Chaos.  "  a  traveling  exhi- 
bition of  fractal  images  sponsored  by  the  Goethe  Institute,  will  open  at  the  Boston  Muieum  of  Science  injanuary. 


example,  many  people  use  drugs  as  an  excuse  for 
social  interaction,  as  we  do  with  coffee.  Many 
people  have  used  drugs  for  religious  experience. 
I  would  look  at  traditional  cultures  that  use  hal- 
lucinogenic plants  in  that  way.  And  I  would  en- 
courage people  to  find  non-drug  methods  of 
satisfying  their  needs. 

In  your  hooks  yon  aho  talk  about  forming  a  rela- 
tionship with  a  drug.  Define  a  had  relationship. 

Addiction  is  one  example.  Unconscious  use 
of  a  drug  is  another — that  is,  not  knowing  what 
it  is  or  not  knowing  that  you're  using  a  drug.  Us- 
ing it  so  frequently  that  you're  impairing  your 
health  or  your  social  or  economic  functioning, 
or  so  frec]uently  that  it's  lost  a  desired  effect. 

What  would  you  teach  a  teenager  ahoui  heroin! 

That  its  addictive  potential  is  very  great,  that 
its  physical  harmfulness  is  not,  that  its  addictive 
potential  is  increased  by  putting  it  into  the  body 
in  very  direct  ways,  that  the  ct^nsecjuences  of  ad- 
diction to  herom  are  terrible  in  terms  of  limita- 
tion of  freedom — and  that's  a  serious  issue — 
and  that  all  addicts  think  they  can  avoid  addic- 
tion at  the  beginning. 


Is  it  true  that  heroin  is  not  more  addictive  than 
cigarettes? 

Cigarettes  are  more  addictive  than  heroin. 

So  if  you  taught  young  people  about  cigarettes,  you 
would  he  very  severe. 

I  would  say  that  you  should  never  smoke  a 
cigarette.  1  think  if  you  want  to  experiment  with 
tobacco,  you  should  put  some  in  your  mouth 
and  chew  it  to  see  what  its  effects  are,  and  then 
you  can  decide  if  you  want  to  use  it  or  not.  But  it 
is  not  reasonable  to  smoke  a  cigarette  to  see  if 
yc~)u  like  it  or  not,  because  the  risk  of  addiction  is 
too  great. 

How  would  you  reduce  the  incidence  of  drug-related 
crime? 

If  drugs  were  legalized,  there  would  be  no 
drug-related  crime. 

How  do  you  know  that? 

Most  of  the  crime  associated  with  drugs  has  to 
do  with  their  enormously  inflated  price,  which 
is  a  direct  consequence  of  their  illegality.  People 
have  to  get  the  money  to  buy  them,  which  often 
involves  committing  crimes.  But  the  pharmaco- 
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logical  effects  of  many  drugs  work  against  vio- 
lence— that's  certainly  true  with  heroin,  and 
probably  with  marijuana. 


[Thesis] 

THE  MEANING 
OF  CHEWING 


From  "On  the  Meaning  of  Chewing;  The  Signifi- 
cance of  Qat  (Catha  Edulis)  171  the  Yemen  Arab 
Repuhhc, "  t>\  Daniel  MartiTi  V'ansc(j,  in  the  Fehru- 
ary  issue  of  the  International  Journal  ot  Middle 
East  Studies,  published  by  Cambridge  University 
Press.  Varisco  is  an  anthropologist. 


h  must  be  a  very  acquired  taste,  for  I  have  tried  a 
leaf  or  two  and  thought  it  was  filthy,  but  when 
you  have  acquired  a  taste  for  it,  it  makes  you  feel 
a  devil  of  a  dog  as  long  as  the  feeling  lasts. 


S 


'o  wrote  the  British  foreign  civil  servant 
Harold  Ingrams  about  the  chewing  of  leaves 
from  the  qat  tree  in  Yemen.  Qat  is  the  Arabic 
term  for  Catha  Edulis,  a  species  of  the  Celastracae 
cultivated  in  the  highlands  of  southwestern  Ara- 
bia for  at  least  the  last  six  centuries.  When 
chewed,  the  leaves  of  this  tree  produce  a  feeling 
of  euphoria,  followed  by  depression.  The  active 
ingredients  are  alkaloids,  which  stimulate  the 
central  nervous  system. 

There  has  been  considerable  debate  within 
and  without  Yemeni  society  on  whether  qat 
should  be  used.  Most  Western  travelers  and  de- 
velopment consultants  echo  the  sentiments  of 
Ingrams  and  condemn  the  chewing  of  qat  as  a 
health  hazard,  a  drain  on  household  budgets, 
and  an  obstacle  to  economic  development.  Reli- 
gious authorities  in  Yemen  sanction  the  use  of 
qat,  but  the  government  is  officially  opposed. 
Nevertheless,  the  government  receives  consid- 
erable tax  revenues  from  the  production  and 
marketing  of  tjdt.  And,  despite  its  critics,  qat  is 
chewed  by  more  Yemenis  today  than  ever 
before. 

Why  do  so  many  Yemenis  chew,  and  why  is 
qat  such  a  significant  topic  of  debate  in  the  Yem- 
en Arab  Republic  today?  Over  the  years,  this 
plant  has  been  described  as  "the  elixir  of  life" 
and  "the  flower  o{  paradise."  It  is  said  that  one 
cannot  taste  I'esprit  du  Yemen  until  he  or  she  has 
tasted  qat.  The  meaning  of  chewing  cannot  be 
elicited  from  literary  evidence  alone,  however. 
One  must  also  consider  the  socioeconomic  and 
cultural  development  now  taking  place  in  the 
young  Yemen  Arab  Republic. 


Only  in  the  past  decade  has  Yemen's  econo- 
my begun  to  develop,  as  the  country  makes  the 
difticult  leap  from  the  medieval  era  to  the  com- 
puter age.  Because  of  improvmg  economic  op- 
portunities and  a  modernizing  political  struc- 
ture, traditional  ideas  about  social  class  are 
changing.  One  can  no  longer  easily  determine  a 
person's  social  category  by  his  or  her  dress,  place 
of  residence,  or  behavior.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  an  inevitable  questioning  of  icientity.  It 
is  no  longer  sufficient  to  be  from  a  certain  tribe, 
town,  or  region  in  Yemen;  Yemenis  now  feel  a 
need  to  define  themselves  as  Yemenis  vis-a-vis 
other  Arabs. 

Chewing  qat  is  an  act  that  is  uniciuely  Yem- 
eni. Moreover,  the  use  of  qat  has  been  infused 
with  new  meaning  in  the  face  of  Yemen's  rapidly 
changing  society.  By  chewing,  a  Yemeni  of  any 
social  category  can  reinforce  his  or  her  cultural 
identity.  The  meaning  of  chewing  is  that  it  gives 
the  chewer  a  meaning. 

The  daily  chew  serves  as  an  important  forum 
for  socializing  with  one's  friends  and  neighbors, 
conducting  business,  discussing  current  events, 
and  mediating  disputes.  Students  use  the  daily 
chew  as  an  occasion  to  study  together;  poets 
seek  inspiration  while  chewing.  When  women 
meet  for  an  afternoon  party  (tafrita),  they  may 
dance  and  show  off  their  clothing  and  jewelry. 
Even  Yemenis  who  do  not  chew  qat  may  attend 
a  chew  just  to  socialize. 

It  is  important  to  stress  the  social  nature  of 
chewing;  one  rarely  chews  alone  simply  for  stim- 
ulation. And  most  Yemenis  consider  it  shameful 
to  chew  in  the  morning.  Chewing  is  reserved  for 
leisure  time,  after  the  main  work  of  the  day  has 
been  completed. 

The  chewer  usually  brings  his  or  her  own  qat 
to  a  session.  Farmers  may  grow  their  own  supply, 
but  most  urbanites  must  purchase  qat  in  the  mar- 
ket, where  a  bundle  {rubta)  of  leaves  sufficient 
for  a  day's  chew  costs  between  fifteen  and  twen- 
ty dollars.  The  young  and  tender  leaves  of  the 
tree  are  the  ones  that  are  chewed.  These  are 
worked  into  a  wad,  which  bulges  one's  cheek. 
The  amount  chewed  depends  on  the  quality  of 
the  leaves  and  the  desired  effect;  the  average  is 
100  grams.  The  bitter  juices  are  periodically 
expectorated. 

About  fifteen  minutes  after  forming  the  wad 
the  chewer  experiences  a  sense  of  alertness  ytan- 
abba).  During  this  time  he  or  she  fmds  it  easy  to 
conceptualize,  and  conversation  proceeds  rapid- 
ly. Poets  claim  this  is  the  best  time  for  composi- 
tion. This  sense  of  heightened  awareness  lasts 
up  to  two  hours.  Following  the  initial  stimula- 
tion, the  chewer  becomes  calm  and  contented 
and  turns  his  or  her  thoughts  inward.  A  sense  of 
euphoria  or  well-being,  generally  referred  to  as 
tarddi  or  kayf,  characterizes  this  introspective 
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mood.  Conversation  may  cease  and  eyes  may  he 
directed  to  the  view  outside  the  window.  Even- 
tually, the  chewer  becomes  listless  and  de- 
pressed. Qdt  serves  as  an  anoretic,  so  no  food  is 
eaten  during  the  chew  and  for  several  hours 
afterward.  Chewing  also  makes  it  difficult  to 
sleep,  prompting  some  to  counteract  the  effect 
of  the  qdt  with  alcohol. 

Qdt  is  to  the  Yemeni  what  afternoon  tea  is  to 
the  Englishman,  vodka  to  the  Russian,  and  beer 
to  the  Bavarian.  Yemenis  may  chew  as  a  way  of 
affirming  both  the  value  of  their  heritage  and 
their  own  sense  of  self- worth. 


A  WOMAN  AND 
HER  DOG 


Tammy  Bakker—From  i  Cotta  Be  Me, 

the  autobiography  of  Tammy  Bakker,  written  with 
Cliff  Dudley  and  published  by  New  Leaf  Press. 
Bakker  is  the  wife  oj  television  evangelist  ]im 
Bakker.  . 


I 


wanted  a  child  so  very  much,  but  jim  still 
wanted  to  wait.  My  two  dogs  Chi  Chi  and  Fi  Pi 
helped  me  for  a  while  and  took  care  of  that 
mother  instinct.  One  day  while  we  were  eating 
supper,  little  Chi  Chi,  who  liked  lima  beans,  ate 
some,  and  ran  into  another  room.  1  had  noticed 
that  Chi  Chi  had  been  losing  weight,  and  1 
couldn't  understand  why.  When  the  dog  didn't 
return,  I  wondered.  Jim  had  seen  the  dog  tall 
over  on  the  carpet  and  not  get  up.  He  went  and 
checked  Chi  Chi  and  then  gently  said, 
"Tammy,  Chi  Chi  is  dead." 

I  thought  my  world  had  come  to  an  end,  be- 
cause that  was  the  first  time  death  had  ever  en- 
tered into  me.  I  had  never  before  had  anyone 
die  that  I  loved  so  much.  I  wanted  to  run  out  on 
the  street  and  scream.  As  I  started  to  run  out  of 
the  door  the  Holy  Spirit  stopped  me  right  in 
my  tracks.  I  stood  in  the  kitchen  and  couldn't 
move.  I  wasn't  thinking  about  God,  only  about 
why  Chi  Chi  was  dead.  The  Holy  Spirit  began 
to  speak  through  me  in  an  unknown  tongue.  I 
couldn't  stop.  It  helped  to  keep  me  from  falling 
apart.  God  is  so  good.  He  is  there  even  when  we 
aren't  aware  ot  Him. 

At  that  very  moment  a  real  estate  man  want- 
ed to  show  our  house  to  someone  (he  wanted  to 
build  a  house  like  ours). 

Jim  handed  Chi  Chi  to  the  real  estate  man 
and  said,  "Would  you  dispose  ot  Chi  Chi  tor 
us; 

Jim  put  his  arms  around  me  and  1  cried  and 
cried.  I  said,  "Jim,  have  them  keep  Chi  Chi  for  a 


couple  of  days.  Please,  don't  let  them  burs-  him 
right  away,  because  I  know  God  can  raise  things 
from  the  dead.  Please,  don't  let  them  bur>'  Chi 
Chi." 

Jim  called  the  man  and  said,  "Don't  bur\-  Chi 
Chi.  Would  you  just  put  him  outside  in  a  box  for 
a  couple  of  days" — it  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
winter — "because  Tammy  needs  to  settle  some- 
thing in  herself." 

I  prayed  and  prayed  and  prayed.  "Oh,  Jesus, 
please  raise  Chi  Chi  from  the  dead."  I  expected 
Jim  to  bring  Chi  Chi  home  any  minute.  I  knew 
God  could  do  it,  and  Chi  Chi  would  be  all  right 
again.  I  expected  to  open  the  door  and  there 
would  be  Chi  Chi,  as  usual.  The  fact  was  that 
Chi  Chi  was  a  naughty  little  dog.  I  loved  him  so 
much,  but  several  times  I  wanted  to  give  him 
away  because  he  wet  on  our  drapes.  He'd  chew 
on  ever>'thing.  We  never  knew  what  he  would 
tear  up  next.  But  you  see,  God  knew  how  to 
take  care  of  Chi  Chi  for  me.  God  knew  that  if 
He  took  him,  that  would  be  the  end  of  the  wet- 
ting all  over  the  room.  One  time  1  gave  Chi  Chi 
away,  but  I  called  the  people  and  said,  sobbing, 
"I  can't  give  him  away.  I  love  him  so  much." 
They  returned  him  and  1  forgave  him  again.  But 
I  was  still  upset  over  the  wetting  and  the  de- 
stroying of  things.  God  knew  what  was  best  for 
me  and  Chi  Chi  was  finally  buried. 


Maureen  Reagan— From  '^Betty  Beales 
Washington. "  a  7aati()na[I>'  syndicated  newspaper 
column.  Jn  her  column  on  the  September  10  White 
Hoitse  state  dinner,  Beale  related  this  story  told  to 
her  by  Maureeri  Reagan.  Reagan  has  been  endorsed 
by  her  father,  the  President,  as  co-chairwoman  of 
the  Republican  National  Committee. 


T 
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le  President's  daughter  said  her  husband, 
Dennis  Revell,  recently  came  across  two  street 
people  foraging  in  a  California  restaurant  gar- 
bage can  tor  some  food  for  a  toy  poodle.  They 
asked  Revell  if  he  would  please  take  the  poodle 
home  with  him.  In  a  comment  that  pulls  at 
one's  heartstrings,  they  said,  "We  are  street  peo- 
ple, and  the  street  is  no  place  for  a  dog." 

There  was  already  an  old  pet  at  home,  but  Re- 
vell was  so  moved  he  gave  them  all  the  money 
he  had  on  him  and  took  the  poodle  home.  The 
next  day  the  vet  told  him  the  little  dog  had  con- 
genital heart  failure.  "Now,"  said  Maureen  joy- 
fully, "it's  had  open-heart  surgery,  no  longer 
cries,  and  is  the  happiest  dog  you  ever  saw." 
They  named  the  perfect  toy  poodle,  a  possible 
show  dog.  Boxcar  Willie.  And  Maureen  said  she 
has  been  promised  that  it  can  be  the  mascot  for 
the  next  Children's  Museum  dog  show. 
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From  American  Scientist. 


[Essay] 

MUIR  ON  DEER 


From  Muir  Among  the  Animals:  The  Wildlife 
Writings  of  John  Muir,  a  collection  edited  by  Lisa 
Mighetto  and  published  last  month  by  Sierra  Club 
Books. 


T 


.he  Sierra  deer — the  blacktail — spend  the 
winters  in  the  brushy  and  exceedingly  rough  re- 
gion just  below  the  main  timber  belt,  and  are 
less  accessible  to  hunters  there  than  when  they 
are  passing  through  the  comparatively  open  for- 
ests to  and  from  their  summer  pastures  near  the 
summits  of  the  range.  They  go  up  the  mountains 
early  in  the  spring  as  the  snow  melts,  not  wait- 
ing for  it  all  to  disappear,  reaching  the  high  Sier- 
ra about  the  first  of  June  and  the  coolest  recesses 
at  the  base  of  the  peaks  a  month  or  so  later.  1 
have  tracked  them  for  miles  over  compacted 
snow  from  three  to  ten  feet  deep. 

Deer  are  capital  mountaineers,  making  their 
way  into  the  heart  of  the  roughest  mountains, 
seeking  not  only  pasturage  hut  a  cool  climate 
and  safe,  hidden  places  in  which  to  bring  forth 
their  young.  They  are  not  supreme  as  rock- 
climbing  animals;  they  take  second  rank,  yield- 


ing the  first  to  the  mountain  sheep,  which  dwell 
above  them  on  the  highest  crags  and  peaks. 
Still,  the  two  meet  frequently;  for  deer  climb 
all  the  peaks  save  the  lofty  summits  above 
the  glaciers,  crossing  piles  of  angular  boulders, 
roaring  swollen  streams,  and  sheer-walled  can- 
ons by  fords  and  passes  that  would  try  the  nerves 
of  the  hardiest  mountaineers — climbing  with 
graceful  ease  and  reserve  of  strength  that  cannot 
fail  to  arouse  admiration.  Everywhere  some  spe- 
cies of  deer  seems  to  be  at  home — on  rough 
or  smooth  ground,  lowlands  or  highlands,  in 
swamps  and  barrens  and  the  densest  woods,  in 
varying  climates,  hot  or  cold,  over  all  the  conti- 
nent; maintaining  glorious  health,  never  mak- 
ing an  awkward  step.  Standing,  lying  down, 
walking,  feeding,  running  even  for  life,  it  is  al- 
ways invincibly  graceful,  and  adds  beauty  and 
animation  to  every  landscape — a  charming  ani- 
mal, and  a  great  credit  to  nature. 

1  never  see  one  of  the  common  blacktail  deer, 
the  only  species  in  the  park,  without  fresh  admi- 
ration, and  since  1  never  carry  a  gun  1  see  them 
well:  lying  beneath  a  juniper  or  dwarf  pine, 
among  the  brown  needles  on  the  brink  of  some 
cliff,  or  at  the  end  of  a  ridge  commanding  a  wide 
outlook;  feeding  in  sunny  openings  among  chap- 
arral,   daintily   selecting   aromatic    leaves   and 
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twigs;  leading  their  fawns  out  of  my  way,  or 
making  them  He  down  and  hide;  bounding  past 
through  the  forest,  or  curiously  advancing  and 
retreating  again  and  again. 

One  morning  when  I  was  eating  breakfast  in 
a  little  garden  spot  on  the  Kaweah,  hedged 
around  with  chaparral,  I  noticed  a  deer's  head 
thrust  through  the  bushes,  the  big  beautiful  eyes 
gazing  at  me.  I  kept  still,  and  the  deer  ventured 
forward  a  step,  then  snorted  and  withdrew.  In  a 
few  minutes  she  returned,  and  came  into  the 
open  garden,  stepping  with  infinite  grace,  fol- 
lowed by  two  others.  After  showing  themselves 
for  a  moment,  they  bounded  over  the  hedge 
with  sharp,  timid  snorts  and  vanished.  But  curi- 
osity brought  them  back  with  still  another,  and 
all  four  came  into  my  garden,  and,  satisfied  that 
I  meant  them  no  ill,  began  to  feed,  actually  eat- 
ing breakfast  with  me,  like  tame,  gentle  sheep 
around  a  shepherd — rare  company,  and  the 
most  graceful  in  movements  and  attitudes.  I  ea- 
gerly watched  them  while  they  fed  on  ceanothus 
and  wild  cherry,  daintily  culling  single  leaves 
here  and  there  from  the  side  of  the  hedge,  turn- 
ing now  and  then  to  snip  a  few  leaves  of  mint 
from  the  midst  ot  the  garden  flowers.  Grass  they 
did  not  eat  at  all.  No  wonder  the  contents  of  the 
deer's  stomach  are  eaten  by  the  Indians. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  Indian  summer,  when 
the  young  are  strong,  the  deer  begin  to  gather  in 
little  bands  of  from  six  to  fifteen  or  twenty,  and 
on  the  approach  of  the  first  snowstorm  they  set 
out  on  their  march  down  the  mountains  to  their 
winter  quarters,  lingering  usually  on  warm  hill- 
sides and  spurs  eight  or  ten  miles  below  the  sum- 
mits, as  if  loath  to  leave.  About  the  end  ot 
November,  a  heavy,  far-reaching  storm  drives 
them  down  in  haste  along  the  dividing  ridges 
between  the  rivers,  led  by  old  experienced  bucks 
whose  knowledge  of  the  topography  is  won- 
derful. 

It  is  when  the  deer  are  coming  down  that  the 
Indians  set  out  on  their  grand  tall  hunt.  Too  lazy 
to  go  into  the  recesses  of  the  mountains  away 
from  trails,  they  wait  for  the  deer  to  come  out, 
and  then  waylay  them.  This  plan  also  has  the 
advantage  of  finding  them  in  bands.  Great  prep- 
arations are  made.  Old  guns  are  mended,  bullets 
molded,  and  the  hunters  wash  themselves  and 
fast  to  some  extent,  to  ensure  good  luck,  as  they 
say.  Men  and  women,  old  and  young,  set  forth 
together.  Central  camps  are  made  on  the  well- 
known  highways  of  the  deer,  which  are  soon  red 
with  blood.  Each  hunter  comes  in  laden,  old 
crones  as  well  is  maidens  smiling  on  the  luck- 
iest. All  grow  tat  and  merry.  Boys,  each  armed 
with  an  antlered  head,  play  at  buck-fighting, 
and  plague  the  industrious  women,  who  are  bus- 
ily preparing  the  meat  for  transportation,  by 
stealing  up  behind  them  and  throwing  fresh 


hides  over  them.  But  the  Indians  are  passing 
away  here  as  everywhere,  and  their  red  camps 
on  the  mountains  are  fewer  ever>'  year. 


[  Essay] 

LITTLE  MANIFESTO 


B31  Luisa  Valenzuela.  From  the  Fall  1 986  edition  of 
the  Review  of  Contemporary  Fiction,  which  is  de- 
voted to  her  ivork.  Valenzuela' s  most  recent  novel  is 
The  Lizard's  Tale.  Translated  by  Lon  Carlson. 
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re  tend  to  forget  that  behind  every  writer 
there  is  a  dormant  human  being,  ready  to  jump 
at  the  smallest  provocation  of  the  world  around 
him  and/or  at  the  slightest  tickle  ot  the  quill.  If 
for  Borges  man  (meaning  the  human  being)  is  a 
literary  animal,  one  can  also  say  that  the  human 
being  is  a  political  animal.  And  it's  not  a  ques- 
tion of  a  clear  or  easy  option,  but  rather  of  a 
conflictive  duality  with  which  we  must  learn  to 
coexist.  The  literary  animal  in  each  writer  re- 
cquires  inner  tranquillity  and  some  inclination  or 
ability  to  withdraw  from  external  preoccupa- 
tions. The  political  animal  doesn't  allow  him  to 
do  that,  every  so  often  awakening  him  from  his 
daydream  with  a  treasonous  clawing.  The  world 
continues  and  we  are  part  of  the  world,  and  if 
they  invade  Grenada  or  if  the  Radical  Party  in 
Argentina  wins  the  elections,  we  know  that,  for 
better  or  worse,  matters  will  no  longer  be  the 
same  and  neither  will  we  be  the  same. 

Should  we  write  for  or  against  these  topics? 
Perhaps  in  some  newspaper  article,  a  territory 
where  opinions  have  a  direct  value.  Because  lit- 
erature is  something  else,  literature  is  the  site  of 
the  crosswaters — the  murky  and  the  clear  wa- 
ters— where  nothing  is  exactly  in  its  place  be- 
cause there  is  no  precise  place.  We  have  to 
invent  it  each  time. 

If  we  believe  we  have  an  answer  to  the  world's 
problems,  it  befits  us  to  be  politicians  and  at- 
tempt to  solve  them  with  the  power  politics  pro- 
vides. Literature  doesn't  pretend  to  solve 
anything.  It  disturbs  and  stirs  ideas,  keeping 
them  from  becoming  stale. 

But  it  is  precisely  at  these  crosswaters  that  it 
becomes  necessary  to  have  a  lucid  ideology  as  a 
base  from  which  problems  may  be  focused  on, 
new  options  explored. 

I  don't  believe  we  writers  are  or  should  be 
judges;  neither  should  we  pretend  to  be  the 
blind,  beautiful  Justice.  We  are  simply  witnesses 
with  our  antennae  alert,  witnesses  to  our  exter- 
nal and  internal  realities,  intertwined  as  they  al- 
ways are.  Forget  about  crude  social  realism  or 
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TO  KINDLE  A  GREAT  FIRE,  BEGIN  WITH  A  BRILLIANT  SPARK. 


Every  quality  diamond  of  a 
carat  or  more  is  one  of  natures  rarest 
and  most  exquisite  phenomena  — 
with  more  fire^  more  sparkle  and 
scintillation. 

Each  is  a  visible  reflection  of 
you.  Unique  in  all  the  world^ 


possessing  four  characteristics  that 
set  it  apart  forever.  They  are  called 
the  4Crs:  Cut^  Color,  Clarity  and 
Carat -weight.  These  determine  the 
value  of  a  diamond  ~  and  to  an 
astonishing  degree^  the  beauty  and 
value  of  your  jewelry. 


Your  jeweler  is  the  expert 
where  diamonds  are  concerned. 
His  knowledge  can  help  make  the 
acquisition  of  a  quality  diamond 
of  a  carat  or  more  the  beautiful, 
rewarding  experience  it  should  be. 

A  diamond  is  forever. 


The  ring  shown  features 

a  quahty  diamond  of  2.66  carats. 

For  more  mformanon.  call 

1-800-421-9630; 

In  CA.  call  21.3-837-9135. 


A  QUALITY  DIAMOND  OF  A  CARAT  OR  MORE. 
A  FIRE  RARELY  SEEN. 


diffuse  metaphysical  surrealism.  The  literary  act 
is  a  mixture  of  both.  For  me,  it  centers  neither 
on  the  marionette  nor  on  the  hand  which  moves 
it,  but  tries  to  capture  the  elusive  threads  which 
go  from  one  to  the  other.  And  trv'ing  to  see 
these  threads  forces  us  to  squint.  The  clarity  of 
our  vision  will  be  greater  the  less  we  try  to  im- 
pose a  preconceived  image  and  the  more  we 
alert  ourselves  to  terror. 

We  write  in  order  to  discover,  to  disclose,  and 
also  to  point  out  that  which  we  would  much 
rather  forget. 

It's  a  game  of  constant  questioning  and  it  is  a 
dangerous  one,  not  because  we  might  be  fight- 
ing against  some  kind  of  censorship  but  rather 
because  we  can  never  permit  ourselves  the  com- 
fortable solid  ground  of  absolute  security,  where 
dwell  those  who  have  killed  the  political  animal 
or  the  literary  animal  inherent  in  themselves 
and  so  are  called,  respectively,  literati  or  pol- 
iticians. 


[Short  Ston,'] 

NEBRASKA 


By  Ron  Hansen.  From  "Nebraska:  The  Individual 
Voice,"  a  special  issue  of  Prairie  Schooner,  a 
quarterly  published  b>'  the  University  of  Nebraska 
Press.  Hansen,  who  grew  up  in  Omaha,  is  the  au' 
thor  of  Desperadoes  and  The  Assassination  of 
Jesse  James  by  the  Coward  Robert  Ford. 
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he  town  is  Americus,  Covenant,  Denmark, 
Grange,  Hooray,  Jerusalem,  Sweetwater — one 
of  the  lesser-known  moons  of  the  Platte,  con- 
ceived in  sickness  and  misery  by  European  pio- 
neers who  took  the  path  of  least  resistance  and 
put  down  roots  in  an  emptiness  like  the  one  they 
kept  secret  in  their  youth.  In  Swedish  and  Dan- 
ish and  German  and  Polish,  in  anxiety  and  furv' 
and  God's  providence,  they  chopped  at  the 
Great  Plains  with  spades,  creating  green  sod- 
houses  that  crumbled  and  collapsed  in  the  rain 
and  disappeared  in  the  first  persuasive  snow  and 
were  so  low  the  grown-ups  stooped  to  go  inside; 
and  yet  were  places  of  ownership  and  a  hard 
kind  of  happiness,  the  places  their  occupants 
gravely  stood  before  on  those  plenary'  occasions 
when  photographs  were  taken. 

And  then  the  Union  Pacific  stopped  by,  just  a 
camp  of  white  campaign  tents  and  a  boy  playing 
his  harpoon  at  night,  and  then  a  supply  store,  a 
depot,  a  pine  water  tank,  stockyards,  and  the 
mean  prosperity  of  the  twentieth  century.  The 
trains  strolling  into  town  to  shed  a  boxcar  in  the 
depot  side  yard,  or  crying  past  at  sixty  miles  per 


hour,  possibly  interrupting  a  girl  in  her  high- 
wire  act,  her  arms  looping  up  when  she  tips  to 
one  side,  the  railtop  as  slippery  as  a  silver  spoon. 
And  then  the  yellow  and  red  locomotive  rises  up 
from  the  heat  shimmer  over  a  mile  away,  the 
August  noonday  warping  the  sight  oi  it,  but  cin- 
ders tapping  away  from  the  spikes  and  the  iron 
rails  already  vibrating  up  inside  the  girl's  shoes. 
She  steps  down  to  the  roadbed  and  then  into 
high  weeds  as  the  Union  Pacific  pulls  Wyoming 
coal  and  Georgia-Pacific  lumber  and  snowplow 
blades  and  aslant  Japanese  pickup  trucks 
through  the  green,  open  countryside  and  on  to 
Omaha.  And  when  it  passes  by,  a  worker  she 
knows  is  opposite  her,  like  a  pedestrian  at  a  stop- 
light, the  sun  not  letting  up,  the  plainsong  of 
grasshoppers  going  on  and  on  between  them  un- 
til the  worker  says,  "Hot." 

Twice  the  Union  Pacific  tracks  cross  over  the 
side-winding  Democrat,  the  water  slow  as  an  ox 
cart,  green  as  silage,  croplands  to  the  east,  yards 
and  houses  to  the  west,  a  green  ceiling  ot  leaves 
in  some  places,  whirlpools  showing  up  in  it  like 
spinning  plates  that  lose  speed  and  disappear.  In 
winter  and  a  week  or  more  of  just  above  zero, 
high  school  couples  walk  the  gray  ice,  kicking 
up  snow  as  quiet  words  are  passed  between 
them,  opinions  are  mildly  compromised,  sor- 
rows are  apportioned.  And  Emil  Jedlicka  un- 
slings  his  blue-stocked  .22  and  slogs  through 
high  brown  weeds  and  snow,  hunting  ring- 
necked  pheasant,  sidelong  rabbits,  and — always 
suddenly — quail,  as  his  little  brother  Orin 
sprints  across  the  Democrat  in  order  to  slide  like 
an  otter. 

July  in  town  is  a  gray  highway  and  a  Ford  hay 
truck  spraying  by,  the  hay  sailing  like  a  yellow 
ribbon  caught  in  the  mouth  of  a  prancing  dog, 
and  Billy  Await  up  there  on  the  camel's  hump, 
eighteen  years  old  and  sweaty  and  dirty,  pep- 
pered and  dappled  with  hay  dust,  a  lump  of  chew 
like  an  extra  thumb  under  his  lower  lip,  his  blue 
eyes  happening  on  a  Dairy  Queen  and  a  pretty 
girl  licking  a  pale  trickle  ot  ice  cream  from  the 
cone.  And  Billy  slaps  his  heart  and  cries,  "O!  I 
am  pierced!" 

And  late  October  is  orange  on  the  ground  and 
blue  overhead  and  grain  silos  stacked  up  like 
white  poker  chips,  and  a  high  silver  water  tower 
belittled  one  night  by  the  sloppy  tattoo  of  one 
year's  class  at  George  W.  Norris  High.  And  be- 
low the  silos  and  water  tower  are  stripped  tree- 
tops,  their  gray  limbs  still  lifted  up  in  alleluia, 
their  yellow  leaves  crowding  along  yard  fences 
and  sheeping  along  the  sidewalks  and  alleys  un- 
der the  shepherding  wind. 

Or  January  and  a  heavy  snow  partitioning  the 
landscape,  whiting  out  the  highways  and  woods 
and  cattle  lots  until  there  are  only  open  spaces 
and  steamed-up  windowpanes,  and  a  Nordstrom 
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PHILIP  LARKIN,  WITH  BOOKS 


.1  Study  (j/  Raiding  I Lihits 

Wlicii  j;cttiiij;  mv  nose  in  .1  book 
(  uriil  niosi  ilimgs  short  of  school. 
It  was  worth  ruining  my  eyi'S 
To  know  I  could  still  keep  cool, 
And  deal  out  the  old  right  hook 
To  dirtv  dogs  twice  mv  size. 

Later,  with  inch  thick  specs. 
Evil  was  just  my  lark: 
Me  and  my  cloak  and  fangs 
Had  ripping  times  in  the  d.irk. 
The  women  I  clulihed  with  sex' 
I  broke  them  ufi  hke  meringues. 

Don't  read  much  now;  the  dude 
Who  lets  the  girl  down  before 
The  hero  arrives,  the  chap 
Who's  yellow  and  keeps  the  store. 
Seem  far  too  familiar,  (let  stewed: 
Hooks  are  a  lo.ul  of  crap. 


fl/v^vA-'-^ 


From  Portraits  of  Poets,  by  Christopher  Barker,  published  by  Carcanet  Boob.  Each  of  Barker's  portraits  is  based 
on  one  of  his  subject's  poems.  Philip  Larkin,  who  was  librarian  at  the  University  of  Hull,  died  in  1985.  "A  Study  of 
Reading  Habits, "  from  The  Whitsun  Weddings,  is  reprinted  by  permission  of  Faber  and  Faber. 


boy  limping  pitifully  in  the  hard  plaster  oi  his 
clothes,  in  a  snow  parka  meant  to  be  green  and  a 
snow  cap  meant  to  be  purple,  the  snow  as  deep 
as  his  hips  when  the  boy  tips  over  and  cannot 
get  up  until  a  little  Schumacher  girl  sitting  by 
the  stoop  window,  a  spoon  in  her  mouth,  a  bowl 
of  Cheerios  in  her  lap,  says  in  plain  voice, 
"There's  a  boy,"  and  her  mother  looks  out  to  the 
sidewalk. 

Houses  are  big  and  white  and  two  stories 
high,  each  a  cousin  to  the  next,  with  pigeon 
roosts  in  the  attic  gables,  green  storm  windows 
on  the  upper  floor,  and  a  green  screened  porch, 
some  as  pillowed  and  couched  as  parlors  or  made 
into  sleeping  rooms  for  the  boy  whose  next  step 
will  be  the  Navy  and  days  spent  on  a  ship  with 
his  hometown's  own  population,  on  gray  water 
that  rises  up  and  is  allayed  like  a  geography  of 
cornfields,  sugar  beets,  soybeans,  wheat,  that 
stays  there  and  says,  in  its  own  way,  "Stay." 
Houses  are  turned  away  from  the  land  and  to- 
ward whatever  is  not  always,  sitting  across  from 
each  other  like  dressed-up  children  at  a  party  in 


daylight,  their  parents  looking  on  with  hopes 
and  fond  expectations.  Overgrown  elm  and 
sycamore  trees  poach  the  sunlight  from  the 
lawns  and  keep  petticoats  of  snow  around  them 
into  April.  In  the  deep  lots  out  back  are  wire 
clotheslines  with  flapping  white  sheets  pinned 
to  them,  property  lines  are  hedged  with  sour 
green  and  purple  grapes,  or  with  rabbit  wire  and 
gardens  of  peonies,  roses,  gladiola,  irises,  mari- 
golds, pansies.  Fruit  trees  are  so  closely  planted 
that  they  cannot  sway  without  knitting.  The  ap- 
ples and  cherries  drop  and  sweetly  decompose 
until  they're  only  slight  brown  bumps  in  the 
yards,  but  the  pears  stay  up  in  the  wind,  droop- 
ing under  the  pecks  of  birds,  withering  down 
like  peppers  until  their  passion  and  sorrow  is 
justly  noticed  and  they  one  day  disappear. 

Aligned  against  an  alley  of  blue  shale  rock  is  a 
garage  whose  doors  slash  weeds  and  .scrape  up 
pebbles  as  an  old  man  pokily  swings  them  open, 
teetering  with  his  last  weak  push.  And  then  Mr. 
Victor  Johnson  rummages  inside,  being  cautious 
about  his  gray  sweater  and  high-topped  shoes. 


READINGS       3? 


looking  over  paint  cans,  junked  electric  motors, 
grass  rakes  and  garden  rakes  and  a  pitchfork  and 
sickles,  gray  doors  and  ladders  piled  overhead  in 
the  rafters,  and  an  old  wind-up  Victrola  and 
heavy  platter  records  from  the  twenties,  on  one 
of  them  a  soprano  singing  "I'm  a  Lonesome 
Melody."  Under  a  green  tarpaulin  is  a  wooden 
movie  projector  he  painted  silver  and  big  cans  of 
tan  celluloid,  much  of  it  orange  and  green  with 
age,  but  one  strip  of  it  preserved:  of  an  Army  pi- 
lot in  jodhpurs  hopping  from  one  biplane  and 
onto  another's  upper  wing.  Country  people 
who'd  paid  to  see  the  movie  had  been  spell- 
bound by  the  slight  dip  of  the  wings  at  the  pilot's 
jump,  the  slap  of  his  leather  jacket,  and  how  his 
hair  strayed  wild  and  was  promptly  sleeked  back 
by  the  wind,  but  looking  at  the  strip  now,  pull- 
ing a  ribbon  of  it  up  to  a  windowpane  and  letting 
it  unspool  to  the  ground,  Mr.  Johnson  can  make 
out  only  twenty  frames  of  the  leap  and  then 
snapshot  after  snapshot  of  an  Army  pilot  cling- 
ing to  the  biplane's  wing.  And  yet  Mr.  John- 
son stays  with  it,  as  though  that  scene  ot  one 

man  staying  alive  was  what  he'd  paid 

his  nickel  for. 


M^ 


.ain  Street  is  just  a  block  away.  Pickup 
trucks  stop  in  it  so  their  drivers  can  angle  out 
over  their  brown  left  arms  and  speak  about  crops 
or  praise  the  weather  or  make  up  sentences 
whose  only  real  point  is  their  lack  oi  complica- 
tion. And  then  a  cattle  truck  comes  up  and  they 
mosey  along  with  a  touch  of  their  cap  bills  or  a 
slap  of  the  door  metal.  High  school  girls  in  skin- 
tight jeans  stay  in  one  place  on  weekends  and 
jacked-up  cars  cruise  past,  rowdy  firm  boys  over- 
lapping inside,  pulling  over  now  and  then  in  or- 
der to  give  the  girls  cigarettes  and  sips  of  pop  and 
grief  about  their  lipstick.  And  when  the  cars 
peel  out  the  girls  say  how  a  particular  boy  mea- 
sured up  or  they  swap  gossip  about  Donna  Mor- 
iarity  and  the  scope  she  permitted  Randy  when 
he  came  back  from  bootcamp. 

Everyone  is  famous  in  this  town.  And  every- 
one is  necessary.  Townspeople  go  to  the  Vaughn 
grocery  store  for  the  daily  news,  and  to  the 
Home  restaurant  for  history  class,  especially  at 
evensong,  when  the  old  people  eat  gravied  pot 
roast  and  lemon  meringue  pies  and  calmly  sip 
coffee  from  cups  they  tip  to  their  mouths  with 
both  hands.  The  Kiwanis  Club  meets  here  on 
Tuesday  nights,  and  hopes  are  made  public,  pet- 
ty sins  are  tidily  dispatched,  the  proceeds  from 
the  gumball  machines  are  talleyed  up  and 
poured  into  the  upkeep  of  the  playground.  John- 
son's hardware  store  has  picnic  items  and  kitch- 
en appliances  in  its  one  window,  in  the  manner 
of  those  prosperous  men  who  would  prefer  to  be 
known  for  their  hobbies.  And  there  is  one  crisp, 
white,  Protestant  church  with  a  steeple,  of  the 


sort  pictured  on  calendars;  and  the  Immaculate 
Conception  Catholic  church,  grayly  holding 
the  town  at  bay  like  a  Gothic  wolfhound.  And 
there  is  an  insurance  agency,  a  county  coroner 
and  justice  of  the  peace,  a  secondhand  shop,  a 
handsome  chiropractor  named  Koch  who 
coaches  the  Pony  League  baseball  team,  a  post 
office  approached  on  unpainted  wood  steps  out- 
side of  a  cheap  mobile  home,  the  Nighthawk 
tavern,  where  there's  Falstaft  tap  beer,  a  green 
pool  table,  a  poster  recording  the  Comhuskers' 
scores,  a  crazy  man  patiently  tolerated,  a  gray- 
haired  woman  with  an  unmoored  eye,  a  boy  in 
spectacles  thick  as  paperweights,  a  carpenter 
missing  one  index  finger,  a  plump  waitress 
whose  day  job  is  in  a  basement  beauty  shop,  an 
old  woman  who  creeps  up  to  the  side  door  at 
eight  in  order  to  purchase  one  shot  glass  of 
whiskey. 

And  yet  passing  by,  and  paying  attention,  an 
outsider  is  aware  only  of  what  isn't,  that  there's 
no  bookshop,  no  picture  show,  no  pharmacy  or 
dry  cleaners,  no  cocktail  parties,  extreme  opin- 
ions, jewelry  or  piano  stores,  motels,  hotels, 
hospital,  political  headquarters,  travel  agencies, 
art  galleries,  European  fashions,  philosophical 
theories  about  Being  and  the  soul. 

High  importance  is  attached  only  to  practi- 
calities, and  so  there  is  the  Batchelor  Funeral 
Home,  where  a  proud  old  gentleman  is  on  dis- 
play in  a  dark  brown  suit,  his  yellow  fingernails 
finally  clean,  his  smeared  eyeglasses  in  his  coat 
pocket,  a  grandchild  on  tiptoes  by  the  casket, 
peering  at  the  lips  that  will  not  move,  the  spar- 
row chest  that  will  not  rise.  And  there's  Tommy 
Seymour's  for  Sinclair  gasoline  and  mechanical 
repairs,  a  green  balloon  dinosaur  bobbing  from  a 
string  over  the  cash  register,  old  tires  piled  be- 
neath the  Cottonwood,  For  Sale  in  the  side  yard 
a  Case  tractor,  a  John  Deere  reaper,  a  hay  mow- 
er, a  red  manure  spreader,  and  a  rusty  grain  con- 
veyor, green  weeds  overcoming  them,  standing 
up  inside  them,  trying  slyly  and  little  by  little  to 
inherit  machinery  for  the  earth. 

And  beyond  that  are  woods,  a  slope  of  pas- 
ture, six  empty  cattle  pens,  a  driveway  made  of 
limestone  pebbles,  and  the  house  where  Alice 
Sorensen  pages  through  a  child's  World  Book 
Encyclopedia,  stopping  at  the  descriptions  of 
Calitomia,  Capetown,  Ceylon,  Colorado,  Co- 
penhagen, Corpus  Christi,  Costa  Rica,  Cyprus. 

Widow  Dworak  has  been  watering  the  lawn 
in  an  open  raincoat  and  apron,  but  at  nine  she 
walks  the  green  hose  around  to  the  spigot  and 
screws  down  the  nozzle  so  that  the  spray  is  a  mis- 
ty crystal  bowl  softly  baptizing  the  ivy.  She  says, 
"How  about  some  camtimile  tea?"  And  she  says, 
"Yum.  Oh  boy.  That  hits  the  spot."  And  bends 
to  shut  the  water  oft. 

The  Union  Pacific  night  train  rolls  through 
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For  some,  stress  is  the  best  motivator 
they  have.  But  for  headache  sufferers, 
stress  can  mean  days  of  agony.  If  you 
experience  migraines  or  tension  head- 
aches, you  know  what  stress  does  to 
you  physically.  If  someone  you  know 
is  a  migraine  or  tension  headache 
sufferer,  you  understand  the  intense 
pain  they  feel. 

Relaxation.  It's  an  effective  control 
for  stress-related  ailments.  But  a 
relaxed  state  is  often  hard  to  achieve. 
That  is  whv  the  National  Headache 


Foundation  developed  The  Relaxation 
Tape  just  for  you,  or  your  loved  one. 
Listen  to  it.  You'll  learn  to  relax  and 
experience  more  control  in  your  hfe. 
It  has  helped  reduce  countless  num- 
bers of  stress-related  headaches  and 
provides  an  added  dimension  in  man- 
aging your  pain. 

Send  for  your  tape  today.  Or  if 
you'd  like  information  on  the  research, 
education  and  information  services 
of  the  National  Headache  Foundation, 
call  or  write  to  us.  We'U  help  you  to 
help  yourself. 


W  «  J     NATIONAL  HEADACHE  FOUNDATION 


funrierlyfJational  Migraine  foundation 

5252  N.  Western  Avenue  •  Chicago,  Illinois  60625 
In  Illinois  1-fl00-523-8858  •  Outside  Illinois  1-800-W3-2256 


( All  along  line  an<l  mail 

n  Please  send  The  Relaxation  Tape  at  a 
cost  of  $8. 00. 

tape(s)  @  $8.00  per  tape  

$1 .00  postage/handling 

pel  tape  


TOTAL  ENCLOSED  

Hiease  send  eheck  or  money  order  made 
payable  to  The  National  Headache 
Foundation. 

n  Please  send  nior<-  inlormalion  about 
The  National  Headache  Koiinrlation. 


(please  pniil! 
Street  Addn-ss 


Cilv_. 

\]    Hit, 


.  Slate 


Zip  Code_ 


N..i!ONAL  HiiADACHE FOUNDATION 

■  Z'-y.  'J  Western  Avenue  •  Chicago,  Illinois  60625 


rown  just  afrer  ten  o'clock,  when  a  sixty-year- 
old  man  named  Adolf  Schooley  is  a  boy  again  in 
bed,  and  when  the  huge  weight  of  forty  or  fifty 
cars  jostles  his  upstairs  room  like  a  motor  he'd 
put  a  quarter  in.  And  over  the  sighing  industry 
of  the  train,  he  can  hear  the  train  saying  Nebras- 
ka, Nebraska,  Nebraska,  Nebraska.  And  he 
cannot  sleep. 

Mrs.  Antoinette  Heft  is  at  the  Home  restau- 
rant, placing  frozen  meat  patties  on  waxed  pa- 
per, pausing  at  times  to  clamp  her  fingers  under 
her  arms  and  press  the  sting  from  them.  She 
stops  when  the  Union  Pacific  passes,  then  picks 
a  cigarette  out  of  a  pack  of  Kools  and  smokes  it 
on  the  back  porch,  smelling  air  as  crisp  as  Oxy- 
dol,  looking  up  at  stars  the  Pawnee  Indians 
looked  at,  hearing  the  low  harmonica  of  big  rigs 
on  the  highway,  in  the  town  she  knows  like  the 
palm  ot  her  hand,  in  the  country  she  knows  by 
heart. 


[Monologue] 

I  AM  BIGFOOT 


From  The  News  of  the  World,  a  collection  of  sto- 
ries by  Ron  Carlson,  forthcoming  from  W.  W.  Nor- 
ton. Carlson  is  umter-in-residence  at  Arizona  Slate 
University.  "I  Am  Bigfoot"  was  performed  last 
summer  at  the  Philadelphia  Festival  Theater. 


r 


hat's  fine.  I'm  ready. 

I  am  Bigtoot.  The  Bigfoot.  You've  been  hear- 
ing about  me  for  some  time  now,  seeing  artists' 
renderings,  and  perhaps  a  phony  photograph  or 
two.  I  should  say  right  here  that  an  artist's  ren- 
dering is  one  thing,  hut  some  trumped-up  pho- 
tograph is  entirely  another.  The  one  that  really 
makes  me  sick  purports  to  show  me  standing  in  a 
stream  in  Northern  California.  Let  me  tell  you 
something:  Bigfoot  never  gets  his  feet  wet.  And 
I've  only  been  to  Northern  California  once, 
long  enough  to  check  out  Redding  and  Eureka, 
both  too  quiet  for  the  kind  of  guy  1  am. 

Anyway,  all  week  long,  people  (the  people  I 
contacted)  have  been  wondering  why  1  finally 
have  gone  public.  A  couple  thought  it  was  be- 
cause I  was  angry  at  that  last  headline,  remem- 
ber: "Jackie  O.  Slays  Bigftiot."  No,  I'm  not 
angry.  You  can't  go  around  and  correct  every- 
body who  slanders  you.  (Hey,  I'm  not  dead,  and 
I  only  saw  Jacqueline  Onassis  once,  at  about  400 
yards.  She  was  on  a  horse.)  And  as  for  libel, 
what  should  I  do,  go  up  to  Rockefeller  Center 
and  hire  a  lawyer?  Please.  Spare  me.  You  can 
quote  me  on  this:  Bigfoot  is  not  interested  in  le- 
gal action. 


"Then,  why?"  they  say.  "Why  climb  out  of 
the  woods  and  go  through  the  trouble  of  'meet- 
ing the  press,'  so  to  speak?"  (Well,  first  of  all,  I 
don't  live  in  the  woods  year-round,  which  is  a 
popular  misconception  of  my  life  style.  Sure,  I 
like  the  woods,  but  I  need  action  too.  I've  had 
some  of  my  happiest  times  in  the  median  of  the 
Baltimore  Beltway,  the  orchards  of  Arizona  and 
Florida,  and  I  spent  nearly  five  years  in  the  com 
country  just  outside  St.  Louis.  So,  it's  not  just 
the  woods,  O.K.?) 

Why  I  came  forward  at  this  time  concerns  the 
truest  thing  I  ever  read  about  myself  in  the  pa- 
pers. The  headline  read  "Bigfoot  Stole  My 
Wife,"  and  it  was  right  on  the  money.  But  be- 
neath it  was  the  real  story:  "Anguished  Hus- 
band's Cry."  Now,  I  read  the  article,  every 
word.  Twice.  It  was  poorly  written,  but  it  was  all 
true.  I  stole  the  guy's  wife.  She  wasn't  the  first 
and  she  wasn't  the  last.  But  when  I  went  back 
and  read  that  "anguished  husband,"  it  got  me  a 
little.  I've  been,  as  you  probably  have  read,  in 
all  fifty  states  and  eleven  foreign  countries.  (I 
have  never  been  to  Tibet,  in  case  you're  won- 
dering. That  is  some  other  guy,  maybe  the  same 
one  who  was  crossing  that  stream  in  Northern 
California.)  And,  in  each  place  I've  been, 
there's  a  woman.  Come  on,  who  is  surprised  by 
that?  I  don't  always  steal  them;  in  fact,  I  never 
steal  them,  but  I  do  call  them  away,  and  they 
come  with  me.  I  know  my  powers  and  1  use 
my  powers.  And  when  1  call  a  woman,  she 
comes. 

So,  here  I  am.  It's  kind  of  a  confession,  I 
guess;  kind  of  a  warning.  I've  been  around;  I've 
been  all  over  the  world  (except  Tibet!  I  don't 
know  if  that  guy  is  interested  in  women  or  not). 
And  I've  seen  thousands  of  women  standing  at 
their  kitchen  windows;  their  stare  in  the  mid- 
attemoon  goes  a  thousand  miles.  I've  seen  thou- 
sands of  women,  dressed  to  the  nines,  strolling 
the  cosmetic  counters  in  Saks  and  I.  Magnin, 
wondering  why  their  lives  aren't  like  movies; 
thousands  of  women  shuffling  in  the  soft  twi- 
light of  malls,  headed  for  the  Orange  Julius 
stand,  not  really  there,  just  biding  time  until 
things  get  lovely. 

And  things  get  lovely  when  1  call.  1  cannot 
count  them  all,  I  cannot  list  the  things  these 
women  are  doing  while  their  husbands  are  out 
there  in  another  world,  but  one  by  one  I'm 
meeting  them  on  my  terms.  1  am  Bigfoot.  I  am 
not  from  Tibet.  1  go  from  village  to  town  to  city 
to  village.  At  present,  I  am  watching  your  wife. 
That's  why  I  am  here  tonight.  To  tell  you,  fairly, 
man  to  man,  I  suppose,  I  am  watching  your  wife, 
and  1  know  for  a  fact  that  when  I  call,  she'll 
come.  ■ 
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FORUM 


IS  THERE  VIRTUE 
IN  PROEIT? 


( 


Capitalism,  like  original 
sin,  is  one  of  those  primary  do^'mas  that  nohody  really 
likes  to  defend.  "The  puhlic  he  damned,"  William 
Henry  Vanderbilt  told  an  inquiring'  reporter  in  1882, 
and  left  it  at  that.  Our  own  century  prefers  a  smoother 
approach  to  any  question  that  mi^ht  draw  an  an^ry 
crowd.  It  has  thus  produced  a  quorum  of  pundits  who, 
equipped  with  stacks  of  charts  and  graphs,  offer  re- 
soundinj4  proof  of  the  henij^n  thesis  that  capitalism 
provides  more  thinj^s  for  more  people  than  commu- 
nism. The  high  ground  has  traditionally  been  left  to 
the  socialists,  who  find  in  capitalism  an  economic  sys- 
tem that  undermines  the  moral  imagination  in  favor 
of  the  cash  nexus. 

The  debate,  however,  has  been  enlivened  by  the 
recent  emergence  of  a  new  school  of  conservative  ad- 
vocates who  assert  the  superior  morality  of  capitalism 
over  all  other  economic  systems,  a  line  of  argument 
which  has  already  left  its  mark  on,  among  others, 
President  Reagan.  Seeking  to  shed  light  on  this  new 
defense  of  an  old  dogma.  Harper's  Magazine  invited  a 
group  of  interested  parties  to  discuss  the  morality  of 
capitalism. 


(ORIJM       )7 


The  followmg  Forum  is  based  on  a  discussion  held  at  the  Cooper  Union 

for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  Art  in  New  York  City. 

Lewis  H.  Lapham  served  as  moderator. 
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LEWIS  H.  LAPHAM:  R.  must  confess  at  the  outset 
that  1  have  never  been  able  to  see  any  connec- 
tion between  morality  and  capitalism.  I  see  no 
reason  why  an  economic  system  should  match, 
resemble,  or  in  any  other  way  seek  to  conform  to 
some  preexisting  system  of  ethics.  Such  con- 
formity seems  to  me  an  attempt  to  yoke  unlike 
things:  apples  and  pears,  say,  or  symphony  or- 
chestras and  tennis  sneakers. 

There's  a  good  deal  of  precedent  for  such  a  di- 
vision of  realms.  Poets  and  divines  once  kept 
strict  accounts  in  separate  ledgers  of  what  was 
owed  to  God  and  what  to  Mammon.  Old- 
fashioned  conservatives  were  content  with  de- 
fending our  economic  system  on  the  narrow- 
grounds  of  property  rights  and  individual  libertv. 
But  Americans  today  are  anxious  to  have  it  both 
ways.  They  don't  like  to  admit  an  utter  disparity 
between  their  system  of  ethics  and  their  system 
of  economics.  Signs  of  their  confusion  may  be 
found  in  the  electronic  media,  on  the  editorial 
pages,  in  campaign  platforms.  And  I  find  them 
in  the  writings  of  Michael  Novak,  a  noted  stu- 
dent of  the  morality  of  capitalism.  Mr.  Novak 
argues  that  capitalism  is  a  social  system  ot  inher- 
ently greate.  moral  power  than  socialism.  This 
line  of  argument  strikes  me  as  elusive,  Michael, 
and  perhaps  we  might  begin  by  hearing  you  ex- 
plain it. 

MICHAEL  NOVAK:  I  would  agree  that  there  are 
many  moral  criticisms  to  be  made  ot  capitalism 


as  an  economic  system.  1  would  never  argue  that 
all  the  values  and  virtues  required  for  full  moral- 
ity are  somehow  inherent  in  capitalism.  The 
economic  system  is  properly  balanced  by  both  a 
political  and  a  cultural  system.  But  I  disagree 
with  most  of  what  you've  said  so  far.  At  no  time 
in  the  last  century  have  so  many  countries 
turned  away  from  the  socialist  experiment.  At 
no  time  has  capitalism's  ability  to  raise  up  the 
poor  and  generate  democratic  habits  been  more 
widely  observed — even  by  hostile  critics.  That's 
the  larger  context  within  which  1  want  to  dis- 
cuss American  capitalism. 

As  a  system,  compared  to  traditionalist  and 
socialist  systems,  capitalism  inculcates  a  special 
range  of  virtues — concerning  time,  personal 
autonomy,  initiative,  self-reliance,  family.  It 
begins  with  the  development  of  institutions 
which  encourage  creativity,  invention,  and  dis- 
cover\-.  The  very  root  of  capitalism,  as  the  ori- 
gin of  the  word  suggests,  is  the  human  head. 
The  society  which  organizes  its  institutions  to 
favor  creativity,  invention,  and  discovery  will 
be  the  society  best  suited  to  liberate  the  poor 
and  create  an  unprecedented  economic  dyna- 
mism. To  these  institutions  capitalism  adds  a 
new  notion  of  community,  a  cc^mmunity  based 
not  on  family,  tribe,  or  ethnicity  but  on  volun- 
tary association.  The  capitalist  conceives  of  the 
common  good  as  being  rooted  not  in  intention, 
but  rather  in  the  freedom  of  persons  to  have 
their  own   individual   visions  of  the  common 
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good.  And  these  visions,  taken  together,  pto- 
duce  a  higher  level  oi  the  common  good  than 
was  previously  possihle. 

LAPHAM:  My  own  experience  suggests  that  the 
larger  the  institution,  the  less  the  creativity. 
Walter  Wnston,  what  do  you  think.'  Do  capital- 
ist institutions  work  as  well  in  the  real  world  as 
they  do  in  Michael  Novak's  hooks?  Where  do 
you  stand  on  the  question  of  the  morality  of 
capitalism.' 

WALTER  B.  WRISTON:  Morality  attaches  solely  to 
individuals.  It  doesn't  attach  to  institutions. 
There  are  moral  and  immoral  capitalists.  I  hap- 
pen to  helieve  that  the  most  important  moral 
value  is  individual  liberty.  What  social  system 
produces  more  individual  liberty  than  any  oth- 
er.' The  record  o(  history  is  quite  clear  on  this 
question.  Centralized  governments  rest  on  the 
use  of  police  power  to  make  people  do  things 
that  are  not  in  their  own  interests.  And  it  is  im- 
possible for  centralized  economic  planning,  no 
matter  how  intelligently  conceived,  to  produce 
rational  choices  over  any  period  of  time.  No- 
body is  smart  enough  to  guide  an  economy  for 
the  good  of  all.  It's  just  not  possible. 

What  we've  developed  instead  of  centralized 
planning  is  a  price  system  that  lets  each  individ- 
ual communicate  with  billions  of  other  individ- 
uals in  a  way  which,  though  imperfect,  allows 
him  to  make  sensible  economic  decisions  about 
his  own  life.  That  increases  freedom.  And  that's 
my  answer  to  your  question  about  the  morality 
of  capitalism.  When  all  is  said  and  done,  the 
maximizing  of  human  liberty  is  the  most  impor- 
tant moral  imperative,  and  it  is  democratic 
capitalism  which  is  more  congruent  with  hu- 
man liberty  than  any  other  form  of  social 
organization. 

ROBERT  LEKACHMAN:  Outrageous  as  it  may  sound, 
I'm  rather  on  Milton  Friedman's  side  when  it 
comes  to  the  question  of  capitalist  conduct. 
Friedman  has  consistently  argued  that  the  sole 
function  of  an  efficient  capitalist  is  to  maximize 
profit  within  the  boundaries  of  the  laws  enacted 
by  appropriate  authorities.  This  suggests  that 
there  is  no  connection  between  capitalist  con- 
duct and  the  morality  of  the  outcome.  Morally 
speaking,  capitalism  has  probably  done  best  in 
countries  like  Sweden  and  Canada,  places 
where  more  external  constraints  are  placed  upon 
capitalist  conduct  than  in  the  United  States. 
You  can  get  an  approximation  of  the  kind  of 
moral  conduct  you  want  if  you  require  it  by  law: 
products  that  don't  poison  consumers,  power 
sources  that  don't  pollute  the  air  and  the  envi- 
ronment. But  you're  unlikely  to  get  it  by  the 
spontaneous  conduct  of  profit  maximizers  in  our 


particular  capitalist  system. 

Daniel  Bell  has  argued  that  the  amoral  pursuit 
ot  profit  tends  to  subvert  the  \ery  bourgeois  vir- 
tues upon  which  capitalism's  growth  depends: 
thrift,  postponement  of  gratification,  prepara- 
tion for  a  career.  Such  is  the  strength  of  individ- 
ual character  that  there  are  some  people  who 
actually  save  money.  But  not  very  many,  and 
not  very  much  money.  After  all,  the  whole 
thrust  of  our  form  of  capitalism  here  in  America 
is  to  encourage  buying  and  borrowing.  And  cap- 
italism undermines  not  only  the  bourgeois  vir- 
tues; it  undermines  our  political  institutions  as 
well.  The  unequal  distribution  of  economic 
power  translates  into  the  unequal  distribution  of 
political  power,  and  our  distribution  of  the  for- 
mer is  far  more  unequal  than  that  of  any  other 
advanced  industrial  country  in  the  world. 

NOVAK:  Milton  Friedman  isn't  that  simplistic  in 
the  way  he  talks  about  "maximizing  profits."  One 
must  consider  the  law,  moral  claims,  and  var- 
ious long-term  economic  purposes.  Let's  take 
the  ambiguous  word  "profit"  and  replace  it  with 
"economic  development."  The  habit  of  mind 
which  leads  you  to  want  to  encourage  economic 
development  is  a  moral  habit.  Not  all  cultures 
exhibit  it.  And  it  requires  a  new  morality,  as 
Max  Weber  recognized  when  he  first  described 
the  Protestant  ethic.  It's  not  mere  acquisitive- 
ness that  we're  talking  about.  Weber  called  that 
a  "kindergarten  error." 

PETER  STEINFELS:  I  would  certainly  agree  with  Mi- 
chael that  enterprise  is  a  virtue.  Inventiveness 
and  creativity  are  virtues.  And  1  would  agree 
that  the  institutions  of  capitalism  and  the  free 
market  strengthen  these  particular  virtues.  But 
what  we're  talking  about,  to  use  Joseph  Schum- 
peter's  phrase,  is  "creative  destruction."  The 
inventiveness  and  creativity  that  make  one 
imaginative  capitalist  succeed  may  put  a  less 
imaginative  one  out  of  business. 

It  seems  to  me  that  such  morality  as  Ameri- 
can capitalists  succeed  in  achieving  is  very  much 
aided  by  the  kinds  of  external  restraints  that  Bob 
has  mentioned,  restraints  that  set  limits  on  how 
fierce  the  competition  may  be  and  what  may  be 
done  in  the  struggle  for  profit.  I'm  certJiinly 
convinced  that  there  are  many  moral  people 
trying  to  be  moral  capitalists.  What  puzzles  ine 
is  the  way  in  which  the  sum  total  of  pressures 
within  the  system  works  on  individual  capital- 
ists to  make  moral  behavior  difficult  in  the  real 
world. 

NOVAK:  Aristotle  said  that  in  politics  we  must  be 
satisfied  with  "a  tincture  of  virtue."  There  are 
corruptions  inherent  in  democracy  and  in  eco- 
nomic systems.  We  have  to  start  by  accepting 
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the  pervasiveness  of  human  corruption  and  the 
limitations  inherent  in  all  systems. 

LEKACHMAN:  Why  not?  And  let's  begin  by  consid- 
ering a  particularly  horrible  example  of  capital- 
ism at  work:  the  Ford  Pinto.  The  management 
of  the  Ford  Motor  Company  was  told  by  compa- 
ny engineers  that  the  placement  of  the  Pinto's 
fuel  tank  increased  the  risk  of  fatal  rear-end  ac- 
cidents. So  they  calculated  that  the  amount 
they'd  have  to  pay  out  in  successful  lawsuits  be- 
cause of  fatalities  or  injuries  was  less  than  the 
cost  of  relocating  the  fuel  tank — and  then  did 
nothing.  What  about  that? 

WRISTON:  Of  course  there  are  occasions  in  business 


when  bad  decisions  are  made.  Over  time, 
though,  the  market  punishes  the  people  who 
make  those  decisions. 

NOVAK:  It's  not  a  serious  argument  against  capital- 
ism that  shoddy  products  are  produced  and  hu- 
man values  are  overturned.  That's  true  in  ever>' 
economic  system  known  to  man. 

WRISTON:  People  vote  under  democratic  capital- 
ism, Mr.  Lekachman,  and  they  vote  by  buying 
what  they  like.  You  may  not  think  that  Jackie 
Collins  ranks  with  Aristotle.  But  this  is  a  free 
society.  Why  shouldn't  we  have  both?  Why 
should  anyone  impose  his  own  view^  of  what  is 
good  on  a  society? 


Capitalism  and  the  Intellectuals:  1942 


The  man  who  has  gone  through  a  college  or 
university  easily  becomes  psychically  unemploy- 
able in  manual  occupations  without  necessarily 
acquiring  employability  in,  say,  professional 
work.  His  failure  to  do  so  may  be  due  either  to 
lack  of  natural  ability — perfectly  compatible 
with  passing  academic  tests — or  to  inadequate 
teaching;  and  both  cases  will,  absolutely  and  rel- 
atively, occur  more  frequently  as  ever  larger 
numbers  are  drafted  into  higher  education  and 
as  the  required  amount  of  teaching  increases  ir- 
respective of  how  many  teachers  and  scholars 
nature  chooses  to  turn  out.  The  results  of  ne- 
glecting this  and  of  acting  on  the  theory  that 
schools,  colleges  and  universities  are  just  a  mat- 
ter of  money,  are  too  obvious  to  insist  upon. 
Cases  in  which  among  a  dozen  applicants  for  a 
job,  all  formally  qualified,  there  is  not  one  who 
can  fill  it  satisfactorily,  are  known  to  everyone 
who  has  anything  to  do  with  appointments — to 
everyone,  that  is,  who  is  himself  qualified  to 
judge. 

All  those  who  are  unemployed  or  unsatisfac- 
torily employed  or  unemployable  drift  into  the 
vocations  in  which  standards  are  least  definite 
or  in  which  aptitudes  and  acquirements  ot  a  dif- 
ferent order  count.  They  swell  the  host  ot  intel- 
lectuals in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  whose 
numbers  hence  increase  disproportionately. 
They  enter  it  in  a  thoroughly  discontented 
frame  of  mind.  Discontent  breeds  resentment. 
And  it  often  rationalizes  itself  into  that  social 
criticism  which  as  we  have  seen  before  is  in  any 
case  the  intellectual  spectator's  typical  attitude 
toward  men,  classes  and  institutions  especially 
in  a  rationalist  and  utilitarian  civilization.  Well, 


here  we  have  numbers;  a  well-defined  group  sit- 
uation of  proletarian  hue;  and  a  group  interest 
shaping  a  group  attitude  that  will  much  more  re- 
alistically account  for  hostility  to  the  capitalist 
order  than  could  the  theory — itself  a  rationali- 
zation in  the  psychological  sense — according  to 
which  the  intellectual's  righteous  indignation 
about  the  wrongs  of  capitalism  simply  represents 
the  logical  inference  from  outrageous  facts  and 
which  is  no  better  than  the  theory  of  lovers  that 
their  feelings  represent  nothing  but  the  logical 
inference  from  the  virtues  ot  the  beloved.  More- 
over our  theory'  also  accounts  for  the  tact  that 
this  hostility  increases,  instead  of  diminishing, 
with  ever\'  achievement  of  capitalist  evolution. 
Of  course,  the  hostility  ot  the  intellectual 
group — amounting  to  moral  disapproval  of  the 
capitalist  order — is  one  thing,  and  the  general 
hostile  atmosphere  which  surrounds  the  capital- 
ist engine  is  another  thing.  The  latter  is  the  real- 
ly significant  phenomenon;  and  it  is  not  simply 
the  product  ot  the  former  but  flows  partly  from 
independent  sources,  some  of  which  have  been 
mentioned  before;  so  far  as  it  does,  it  is  raw  ma- 
terial for  the  intellectual  group  to  work  on. 
There  are  give-and-take  relations  between  the 
two  which  it  would  require  more  space  to  unra- 
vel than  1  can  spare.  The  general  contours  of 
such  an  analysis  are  however  sufticiently  obvious 
and  1  think  it  sate  to  repeat  that  the  role  of  the 
intellectual  group  consists  primarily  in  stimulat- 
ing, energizing,  verbalizing  and  organizing  this 
material  and  only  secondarily  in  adding  to  it. 

— from  Capitalism,  Socialism  and  Democracy, 

by  Joseph  Schumpeter 
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LEKACHMAN:  1  don't  propose  to  do  so. 

NOVAK:  Then  it's  not  a  tair  arjjument,  Boh.  You're 
playing  a  game.  There  is  a  demonstrable  empiri- 
cal compatibility  between  socialist  theory  and 
authoritarian  practices.  First  you  exhibit  just 
such  a  compatibility,  and  then  you  take  it  back 
and  say  you're  not  serious. 

LEKACHMAN:  Oh,  come  now,  Michael. 

NOVAK:  I'm  quite  serious.  There's  only  one  alterna- 
tive to  market  allocation,  and  that's  political  al- 
location. You  did  say  that  you're  in  favor  of 
more  regulation.  I  presume  you  mean  political 
regulation.  I  don't  know  any  third  alternative. 

LEKACHMAN:  I'm  not  saying  that  I  would  proceed 
centrally  to  prohibit  this  or  that  or  the  other 
thing.  What  1  am  saying  is  that  the  unchecked 
pursuit  of  profit  tends  to  generate  the  produc- 
tion of  harmful  substances,  products  that  injure. 
Here  it  seems  to  me  that  the  pursuit  of  profit  is 
directly  involved. 

NOVAK:  Once  again,  let  me  substitute  "economic 
development"  for  "profit"  in  Bob's  formulation. 
Imagine  the  world  of  Adam  Smith.  Smith  saw 
the  immense  poverty  in  which  the  people  of  his 
age  were  imprisoned.  But  he  also  saw  the  possi- 
bility of  creating  wealth  through  a  market  econ- 
omy, wealth  so  vast  that  poverty  itself  might 
someday  be  eliminated.  Seen  from  this  perspec- 
tive, the  pursuit  of  economic  development  was 
undoubtedly  a  great  step  forward  for  the  human 
race.  I  agree  with  Bob  that  the  degree  ot  eco- 
nomic liberty  we  have  today  introduces  the  pos- 
sibility ot  abuse  and  evil,  but  I  don't  think  the 
fault  is  the  pursuit  of  economic  development. 
Non-capitalist  systems  also  produce  harmful 
substances  and  products  that  injure. 

STEINFELS:  It's  not  enough  to  talk  about  the  immo- 
rality that  exists  as  part  of  the  general  run  of  hu- 
mankind. Competition  in  the  free  market  may 
encourage  certain  kinds  of  vices.  Some  major 
corporation  heads  have  complained,  for  exam- 
ple, about  the  current  obsession  with  quarterly 
returns.  Every  CEO  knows  that  if  the  returns 
aren't  kept  high,  the  company's  stock  will  drop, 
as  will  his  standing  within  the  firm.  So  he  panics 
and  lays  off  a  thousand  people.  Are  these  pres- 
sures an  inherent  part  of  capitalism? 

NOVAK:  The  short  answer  is  yes.  There  are  moral 
weaknesses  in  any  competitive  system.  There 
are  also  non-competitive  systems  which  foster 
even  greater  evils.  But  the  competitive  principle 
does  have  its  downside,  one  to  which  we  must 
constantly  attend. 


STEINFELS:  I  can  settle  for  that.  If  you  admit  that 
there  is  an  institutionalized  downside  to  the  free 
market  and  that  the  problem  is  what  to  do  about 
It,  that's  a  good  enough  answer.  After  all,  there 
isn't  a  single  serious  socialist  thinker  who 
doesn't  accept  a  large  rt>le  for  the  market  in  the 
economy.  1  just  don't  want  to  see  these  inherent 
moral  pressures  written  off  as  manifestations  of 
human  nature  simply  because  centralized  econo- 
mies are  even  worse. 

WRISTON:  The  papers  have  been  devoting  a  lot  of 
ink  lately  to  the  question  of  short-term  growth. 
But  nobody  wants  to  write  about  the  enormous 
investment  in  tomorrow  that  is  being  made  by 
American  corporations  and  entrepreneurs.  I 
suppose  I  know  the  heads  of  400  or  500  compa- 
nies, and  I  don't  know  one  of  them  who  isn't 
making  major  investments  in  tomorrow.  The 
market  demands  it.  It  you  want  to  maintain  em- 
ployment, if  you  want  to  keep  the  economy 
growing,  if  you  want  to  create  jobs,  you  have  to 
invest  in  tomorrow. 

LAPHAM:  I'd  like  to  believe  that,  Walter.  But  the 
real  investment  seems  to  be  not  in  tomorrow  but 
in  the  past,  in  debt.  Mergers  and  takeovers  are 
taking  all  the  available  cash  and  using  it  for  debt 
service,  not  research  and  development.  And  all 
we  hear  about  is  the  collapse  of  American  com- 
pany after  American  company. 

WRISTON:  And  the  creation  of  11  million  jobs. 

LAPHAM:  But  what  kinds  of  jobs,  Walter?  In 
McDonald's  hamburger  stands? 

WRISTON:  Absolutely  not.  America's  biggest  ex- 
port right  now  is  high-tech  airplanes.  They 
aren't  being  built  by  hamburger  turners.  We're 
exporting  computer  chips  to  Japan.  We're  ex- 
porting services.  We've  created  a  global  capital 
market.  The  developing  countries  have  doubled 
their  gross  national  products  in  the  last  ten 
years.  That's  never  happened  before.  And  the 
reason  it's  happening  now  is  that  the  developing 
countries  have  access  to  a  global  market  which 
didn't  previously  exist. 

LAPHAM:  The  accounts  of  life  in  the  Third  World 
that  I  hear  in  the  media  are  invariably  grim  tales 
of  poverty  and  overcrowding. 

WRISTON:  Really?  Do  you  know  what  country  had 
the  highest  GNP  growth  rate  last  year? 

LEKACHMAN:  Probably  Brazil. 

WRISTON:  It  was  Brazil,  and  it  was  8  percent. 
That's  almost   twice  Japan's  rate  and   almost 
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three  times  the  American  rate.  How  could  that 
be  possible  if  all  the  money  invested  there  was 
lost  in  graft  or  badly  spent? 

LEKACHMAN:  I'd  like  to  return  to  the  alleged  con- 
nection between  morality  and  capitalist  con- 
duct. 1  don't  think  it  helps  much  to  say  that 
there  are  moral  and  immoral  people  everywhere 
you  look.  What  you  really  need  to  look  at  is  the 
structure  of  rewards  and  penalties  that  attach  to 
the  different  roles  people  play.  The  pressure  on  a 
corporate  manager,  for  instance,  is  to  increase 
earnings.  He  may  worry  as  an  individual  about 
the  damage  he  is  doing  to  his  employees.  But  he 
is  painfully  aware  that  any  expenditure  which 
improves  safety  is  going  to  diminish  his  mea- 
sured performance. 

NOVAK:  But  if  you  think  the  fault  lies  in  capitalist 
institutions  themselves,  ask  yourself:  compared 
to  what?  Was  there  cleaner  water  in  tradition- 
al pre-capitalist  societies?  I  hardly  think  so. 
Human  beings  don't  always  destroy  the  envi- 
ronment; they  also  improve  it.  In  a  moral  com- 
parison of  the  effects  of  capitalist  and  social- 
ist institutions,  I  would  give  the  edge  to  the 
capitalists. 

LAPHAM:  Are  you  saymg  that  clean  drinking  water 
is  moral? 

NOVAK:  I'm  saying  that  if  you're  going  to  compare 
different  systems,  one  of  your  moral  tests  should 
be  the  quality  of  the  environment. 

LAPHAM:  But  that's  not  a  moral  question. 

LEKACHMAN:  Well,  what  is  moral,  Lewis?  I've  al- 
ways wanted  to  know. 

LAPHAM:  If  you  substitute  the  profit  motive  for  all 
other  human  values,  if  you  identify  wealth  with 
freedom  and  judgment  with  the  worship  of  the 
bottom  line,  then  you  are  able  to  justify  any 
means  of  obtaining  money.  After  all,  wealth, 
being  the  greatest  good,  buys  all  the  other 
goods.  Once  you  have  done  that,  you  have  set 
up  the  system  in  a  way  which  will  lead  it  to  eat 
itself 

WRISTON:  Your  argument  comes  apart,  Lewis, 
because  you  insist  on  calling  wealth  the  great- 
est good.  But  what  the  world  actually  runs  on 
is  profit.  Your  profit,  for  example,  comes  from 
being  an  ediior.  It's  the  way  you  feel  when 
you  walk  into  a  restaurant  and  hear  someone 
say:  "There  goes  the  great  editor  of  Harper's 
Magazine." 

LAPHAM:  That's  buying  a  lot  less  than  it  used  to. 


WRISTON:  The  point  is  that  profit  is  not  merely 
monetary.  Profit  is  also  the  Nobel  Prize.  Profit  is 
being  recognized  as  "surgeon  of  the  year."  When 
you  make  "wealth"  synonymous  with  "profit," 
you  change  the  whole  argument.  Nobody  is  seri- 
ously arguing  that  wealth  per  se  is  the  one  force 
which  drives  everything  else.  We're  talking 
about  the  profit  motive,  which  operates  even  in 
nonprofit  institutions.  Sometimes  it's  prestige, 
sometimes  it's  a  parking  space.  But  some  form  of 
reward  system  operates  in  every  society. 

LEKACHMAN:  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  have 
put  an  exaggerated  value  on  the  sheer  accumula- 
tion of  money  and  a  dangerously  low  evaluation 
on  other  forms  of  human  fulfillment.  I  don't  be- 
lieve in  capital  punishment  for  the  wealthy. 
Punishment  of  capital  is  a  different  proposition. 
I'm  all  for  that.  But  the  rule  in  America  is  that  if 
you're  paid  rather  little  your  merit  is  rather 
small. 

NOVAK:  Are  you  talking  about  the  status  decline  of 
intellectuals?  Are  you  talking  about  envy? 

LEKACHMAN:  Oh,  no.  Many  of  our  intellectuals  do 
very  well  financially  and  are  thus  venerated. 

NOVAK:  Yes,  and  there's  no  society  on  earth  that 
has  as  many  jobs  in  the  not-for-profit  sector  as 
our  own.  The  vast  majority  of  Americans 
choose  what  they  want  to  do,  and  they  don't 
choose  merely  to  seek  wealth.  Most  of  the  peo- 
ple I  know  seek  the  work  that  satisfies  them 
most  completely.  Of  course  a  sliver  of  people 
want  money,  money,  money,  but  I  think  they're 
only  a  small  number. 

LAPHAM:  What  about  all  the  millionaires  in  the 
United  States  Senate? 

WRISTON:  Your  line,  Lewis,  is  that  if  somebody  has 
money,  he's  ipso  facto  no  good.  I  don't  see  it. 

LAPHAM:  In  our  society,  wealth  says  about  intellect 
what  Stalin  said  about  the  pope:  How  many  di- 
visions does  he  command?  And  intellect  com- 
mands very  few  divisions  in  the  United  States 
unless  it  is  harnessed  to  some  specifically  useful 
technological  improvement. 

NOVAK:  How,  then,  did  we  come  to  have  more  No- 
bel laureates  than  any  other  country?  Why  is  it 
that  if  you  want  to  be  an  artist  at  the  top  of  your 
form,  you  must  come  to  the  United  States  to 
perform? 

L.■\PH.^M:  Because  the  United  States  is  where  the 
money  is.  I'm  quite  willing  to  admit  that  our 
educational  system  spends  a  great  deal  of  money 
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turning  inir  ;i  usetiil  rcj^iincnt  ot  mc\liocre  people 
tor  service  in  the  \arit>us  bure>iuer;icies. 

LHKACHMAN:  1  think  our  educational  system  is  one 
of  our  greatest  tailures.  I've  been  teaching  tor 
the  last  do:en  years  at  the  City  L'niversity  ot 
New  York.  My  students  are  ambitious  young 
people  who  are  refugees  from  the  New  York  pub- 
lic school  system.  They're  bright,  but  they're 
also  quasiliterate:  pu::led  by  the  placement  ot 
decimal  points,  battled  by  mixed  tractions,  and 
otherwise  almost  completely  incapacitated  by 
twelve  years  ot  public  educatitm. 

NOVAK:  I  agree  with  you,  IVib,  about  the  weak- 
nesses of  our  educational  system.  Never  have  we 
spent  so  much  money  on  education.  But  what 
we  haven't  done  is  add  the  invigorating  element 
of  competition.  Our  secondary  schcxils  are  tor 
the  most  part  a  mont>pi>ly  ot  the  state,  and  they 
produce  the  kind  ot  truit  you  usually  get  trom  a 
state  mont)poly. 

LEKACHMAN:  Well,  the  schcH)ls  have  traditionally 


been  a  monopoly  o\  the  state,  and  apparently 
they  used  to  produce  better  results  than  they  do 
ninv. 

LAPHAM:  Let's  shift  to  another  question:  the  tuture 
ot  capitalism.  Do  you  think  that  capitalism  is 
going  ti)  live  torever.'  I  certainly  don't  think  it's 
immt)rtal.  To  me  it's  just  a  mechanism.  The 
Chinese  discovered  it  in  the  eleventh  century 
and  decided  it  was  too  dangerous  and  volatile  a 
force,  st>  they  simply  covered  it  up  again  under 
the  sand. 

WRISTON:  And  starved  to  death  for  the  next  mil- 
lennium. 

I.APIIAM:  And  wrote  great  poetry  and  painted 
beautiful  paintings.  And  what  ot  us.'  I  don't  see  a 
country  filled  with  happy  faces.  In  the  richest 
nation  in  the  world,  tilled  with  the  greatest  ar- 
ray ot  toys  and  pleasures  known  to  man,  I  find 
unhappiness,  narrowness  ot  spirit,  tear.  We're 
obsessed  with  security.  It's  harder  to  get  inui  the 
offices  of  the  New  York  Times  than  it  is  to  get 
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AMERICA. 
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America,  a  hand-colored  lithograph  by  G.  Bricigman,  dating  from  the 
1870s.  Lithographs  like  this  were  typically  distributed  as  broadsides. 
They  were  frequently  himg  behind  the  bar  m  tdivrns  and,  in  larger 
cities  like  New  York,  posted  in  the  wmdows  of  lithography  firms,  ahmg 
with  other  prints  of  topical  interest.  (Courtesy  Amon  Carter  Museum, 
Fort  Worth.) 


into  the  Pentagon.  We're  passing  laws  against 
drugs,  spending  a  fortune  trying  to  prevent  the 
sale  of  dangerous  substances.  Yet  we  have  high 
levels  of  crime,  drug  abuse,  violence.  These 
things  don't  exactly  bear  witness  to  a  benign  and 
benevolent  economic  system. 

STEINFELS:  Lewis,  you  set  a  high  standard  of  anti- 
capitalism  for  the  rest  of  us  here.  But  my  own 
fear  is  not  that  capitalism  faces  imminent  fail- 
ure. What  I  worry  about  is  the  possibility  that  it 
will  have  an  all-consuming  success. 

Capitalism  is  so  dynamic  that  it  takes  over 
other  important  spheres  of  life.  In  many  in- 
stances it  initially  responds  to  real  needs,  but 


ends  up  changing  the  moral  character  of  basic 
human  relationships.  One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting examples  of  late  has  been  the  entry  of 
capitalist  conduct  into  the  already  intense  com- 
petition for  SAT  scores.  Several  smart  entrepre- 
neurs started  offering  training  that  increases 
scores,  the  repeated  denials  of  the  test-makers 
notwithstanding.  This  training  gives  those  peo- 
ple who  can  afford  it  a  real  advantage,  and  thus 
it  becomes  necessar>'  for  more  and  more  students 
to  avail  themselves  of  it  simply  to  stay  where 
they  are.  And  we'll  see  more  of  this  sort  of  thing 
in  the  future. 

LEKACHMAN:  A  friend  of  mine  likes  to  say  that  cap- 
italism is  doomed  but  will  take  at  least  a  hundred 
years  to  topple.  What  1  expect  to  see  in  the  short 
run  is  the  sputtering  of  the  system  rather  than  its 
collapse.  Take  all  those  new  jobs  which  have 
been  "created"  in  the  last  six  years.  They  barely 
kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  la- 
bor force.  We  have  about  the  same  percentage 
of  unemployment,  give  or  take  a  tenth  of  a 
point,  that  we  did  when  President  Reagan  en- 
tered the  White  House.  Statistics  suggest  that 
our  already  very  unequal  distribution  of  income 
and  wealth  is  becoming  still  more  unequal. 
More  people  are  sinking  into  the  bottom  two- 
fifths  of  income  distribution  than  are  rising  from 
the  middle  to  the  top  fifth.  And  family  income 
has  kept  pace  with  inflation  in  the  last  decade 
almost  entirely  because  more  women  are  work- 
ing. Michael  believes  that  capitalism  promotes 
the  family.  Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  capitalism 
is  actually  increasing  pressure  on  the  family, 
converting  it  into  a  purely  economic  unit  sub- 
ject to  the  stresses  and  strains  of  the  outside 
world. 

I  don't  know,  Lewis,  if  capitalism  has  promot- 
ed the  universal  joylessness  you  were  describing. 
But  it's  certainly  promoted  a  set  of  games  in 
which  there  are  inevitably  more  losers  than  win- 
ners. We're  creating  a  societ>'  which  demeans 
people  because  they  have  lost  out  in  capitalist 
competitions.  Ours  is  a  society  in  which  fewer 
and  fewer  people  seem  to  be  attached  to  any- 
thing other  than  the  frequent  improvement  of 
their  financial  status.  Such  frequent  improve- 
ment does  not  conduce  to  the  general  good. 

NOVAK:  You've  predicted  twenty-four  of  the  last 
three  recessions.  Bob.  You  see  the  collapse  of 
capitalism  every  time  you  turn  around.  I'm  com- 
forted that  you've  postponed  it  for  a  hundred 
years.  That's  a  real  victory  for  capitalism  in  the 
University  of  Bob  Lekachman.  At  any  rate,  I 
should  point  out  that  all  of  your  assertions  have 
been  empirical.  They  stand  or  fall  on  the  facts. 
So  let's  look  at  the  facts  and  see  if  your  vision  of 
the  United  States  in  decline  holds  up. 
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It  isn't  true,  to  begin  with,  that  employment 
in  the  last  six  years  has  barely  kept  pace  with  the 
increase  in  the  labor  force.  A  higher  percentage 
ot  Americans  between  the  ages  ot  sixteen  and 
sixty-five  are  now  employed  than  ever  before  in 
our  history.  As  for  your  income-distribution  fig- 
ures, the  top  5  percent  ot  Americans  have  lost  1 
percent  ot  their  share  ot  income  since  1947.  The 
big  gain  m  income  share  has  been  made  in  the 
next  35  percent.  As  for  your  assertion  that  cap- 
italism promotes  a  set  of  games  in  which  there 
are  more  losers  than  winners:  how  many  games 
are  there  in  a  place  like  Poland,  where  the  state 
is  the  only  game  in  town?  1  should  think  that  in 


a  country  where  we're  creating  13,000  new  in- 
corporations every  week,  we're  creating  a  lot  of 
winners,  including  the  holders  of  new  jobs. 

The  point  is  that  there  are  reasons  why  people 
fasten  on  certain  numbers  and  neglect  other 
numbers.  1  say  that  if  you  make  empirical 
claims,  everybody  has  to  lay  out  his  empirical 
cards.  Then  people  can  make  their  minds  up  for 
themselves. 

LAPHAM:  It  would  seem  that  we  no  longer  trust 
each  other's  numbers. 

LEKACHMAN:  And  we're  shifting  comparisons,  too. 


A  Raw  Plutocracy:  1924 


People  will  not  consent  in  the  long  run  to 
look  up  to  those  who  are  not  themselves  looking 
up  to  something  higher  than  their  ordinary 
selves.  A  leading  class  that  has  become  Epicure- 
an and  self-indulgent  is  lost.  Above  all  it  cannot 
afford  to  give  the  first  place  to  material  goods. 
One  may,  indeed,  lay  down  the  principle  that,  if 
property  as  a  means  to  an  end  is  the  necessary 
basis  of  civilization,  property  as  an  end  in  itself  is 
materialism.  In  view  of  the  natural  insatiable- 
ness  of  the  human  spirit,  no  example  is  more 
necessary  than  that  of  the  man  who  is  setting 
limits  to  his  desire  for  worldly  possessions.  The 
only  remedy  for  economic  inequality,  as  Aristot- 
le says,  is  "to  train  the  nobler  sort  of  natures  not 
to  desire  more";  this  remedy  is  not  in  mechani- 
cal schemes  for  dividing  up  property,  "for  it  is 
not  the  possessions  but  the  desires  of  mankind 
which  require  to  be  equalized."  The  equalization 
of  desire  in  the  Aristotelian  sense  requires  on 
the  part  of  individuals  a  genuinely  ethical  or  hu- 
manistic working.  To  proclaim  equality  on  some 
basis  that  requires  no  such  working  will  result 
ironically.  For  example,  this  country  committed 
itself  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  the 
doctrine  of  natural  equality.  The  type  of  indi- 
vidualism that  was  thus  encouraged  has  led  to 
monstrous  inequalities  and,  with  the  decline  of 
traditional  standards,  to  the  rise  of  a  raw  plutoc- 
racy. A  man  who  amasses  a  billion  dollars  is 
scarcely  exemplary  in  the  Aristotelian  sense, 
even  though  he  then  proceeds  to  lay  out  half  a 
billion  upon  philanthropy.  The  remedy  for  such 
a  failure  of  the  man  at  the  top  to  curb  his  desires 
does  not  lie,  as  the  agitator  would  have  us  be- 
lieve, in  inflaming  the  desires  of  the  man  at  the 
bottom;  nor  again  in  substituting  for  real  justice 


some  phantasmagoria  of  social  justice.  As  a  re- 
sult of  such  a  substitution,  one  will  presently  be 
turning  from  the  punishment  of  the  individual 
offender  to  an  attack  on  the  institution  of  prop- 
erty itself;  and  a  war  on  capital  will  speedily  de- 
generate, as  it  always  has  in  the  past,  into  a  war 
on  thrift  and  industry  in  favor  of  laziness  and  in- 
competence, and  finally  into  schemes  of  confis- 
cation that  profess  to  be  idealistic  and  are  in  fact 
subversive  of  common  honesty.  Above  all,  so- 
cial justice  is  likely  to  be  unsound  in  its  partial  or 
total  suppression  of  competition.  Without  com- 
petition it  is  impossible  that  the  ends  of  true  jus- 
tice should  be  fulfilled — namely,  that  every 
man  should  receive  according  to  his  works.  The 
principle  of  competition  is,  as  Hesiod  pointed 
out  long  ago,  built  into  the  very  roots  of  the 
world;  there  is  something  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  calls  for  a  real  victory  and  a  real  defeat. 
Competition  is  necessary  to  rouse  man  from  his 
native  indolence;  without  it  life  loses  its  zest  and 
savor.  Only,  as  Hesiod  goes  on  to  say,  there  are 
two  types  of  competition — the  one  that  leads  to 
bloody  war  and  the  other  that  is  the  mother  of 
enterprise  and  high  achievement.  He  does  not 
perhaps  make  as  clear  as  he  might  how  one  may 
have  the  sound  rivalry  and,  at  the  same  time, 
avoid  the  type  that  degenerates  into  pernicious 
strife.  But  surely  the  reply  to  this  question  is 
found  in  such  sentences  of  Aristotle  as  those  I 
have  just  been  quoting.  The  remedy  for  the  evils 
of  competition  is  found  in  the  moderation  and 
magnanimity  of  the  strong  and  the  successful, 
and  not  in  any  sickly  sentimentalizing  over  the 
lot  of  the  underdog. 

— jrom  Democracy  and  Leadership, 
h-j  hving  Babbitt 


B>  permission  o/  the  Nanonal  Hwmanities  Insmuie. 
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The  most  favorable  comparison  of  our  society, 
of  course,  is  with  the  Soviet  system.  There  we 
clearly  win  on  a  wide  variety  of  grounds.  But 
perhaps  we  should  be  comparing  ourselves  to  an 
earlier  American  society.  I  would  say,  for  exam- 
ple, that  the  New  Deal  period,  despite  its  eco- 
nomic dislocations,  was  a  more  hopeful,  more 
inventive,  more  public-spirited  period  than  the 
last  decade. 


The  New  Deal  phenomena  that  I  particularly 
admire  are  things  like  the  Social  Securit\-  Act, 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  fair  labor 
standards,  the  minimum  wage.  Measures  like 
these  protected  ordinary  citizens  against  the 
misfortunes  of  indigence,  old  age,  unemploy- 
ment, and  other  social  ailments.  For  half  a  cen- 
tur>'  they  tempered  American  capitalism  and 
made  it  tolerable.  The  New  Deal  certainly  had 


How  Wealth  Accumulates  and  Men  Decay 


There  was  a  time  when  pinmakers  could  buy 
the  materials;  shape  it;  make  the  head  and  the 
point;  ornament  it;  and  take  it  to  market  or  to 
your  door  and  sell  it  to  you.  They  had  to  know 
three  trades:  buying,  making,  and  selling;  and 
the  making  required  skill  in  several  operations. 
They  not  only  knew  how  the  thing  was  done 
from  beginning  to  end,  but  could  do  it.  But  they 
could  not  afford  to  sell  you  a  paper  of  pins  for  a 
farthing.  Pins  cost  so  much  that  a  woman's  dress 
allowance  was  called  pin  money. 

By  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  Adam 
Smith  boasted  that  it  took  eighteen  men  to 
make  a  pin,  each  man  doing  a  little  bit  of  the  job 
and  passing  the  pin  on  to  the  next,  and  none  of 
them  being  able  to  make  a  whole  pin  or  to  buy 
the  materials  or  to  sell  it  when  it  was  made.  The 
most  you  could  say  for  them  was  that  at  least 
they  had  some  idea  of  how  it  was  made,  though 
they  could  not  make  it.  Now  as  this  meant  that 
they  were  clearly  less  capable  and  knowledge- 
able men  than  the  old  pinmakers,  you  may  ask 
why  Adam  Smith  boasted  of  it  as  a  triumph  of 
civilization  when  its  effect  was  so  clearly  a  de- 
grading effect.  The  reason  was  that  by  setting 
each  man  to  do  just  one  little  bit  of  the  work  and 
nothing  but  that,  over  and  over  again,  he  be- 
came very  quick  at  it.  The  men,  it  is  said,  could 
turn  out  nearly  five  thousand  pins  a  day  each; 
and  thus  pins  became  plentiful  and  cheap.  The 
country  was  supposed  to  be  richer  because  it  had 
more  pins,  though  it  had  turned  capable  men 
into  mere  machines  doing  their  work  without 
intelligence,  and  being  fed  by  the  spare  food  of 
the  capitalist  as  an  engine  is  fed  with  coals  and 
oil.  That  was  why  the  poet  Goldsmith,  who  was 
a  farsighted  economist  as  well  as  a  poet,  com- 
plained that  "v  ealth  accumulates,  and  men 
decay." 

Nowadays  Adam  Smith's  eighteen  men  are  as 
extinct  as  the  diplodocus.  The  eighteen  tlesh- 
and-blood  machines  are  replaced  bv  machines  of 
steel  which  spout  out  pins  by  the  hundred  mil- 


lion. Even  sticking  them  into  pink  papers  is 
done  by  machinery.  The  result  is  that  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  people  who  design  the  ma- 
chines, nobody  knows  how  to  make  a  pin  or  how 
a  pin  is  made:  that  is  to  say,  the  modem  worker 
in  pin  manufacture  need  not  be  one-tenth  so  in- 
telligent and  skillful  and  accomplished  as  the 
old  pinmaker;  and  the  only  compensation  we 
have  for  this  deterioration  is  that  pins  are  so 
cheap  that  a  single  pin  has  no  expressible  value 
at  all.  Even  with  a  big  profit  stuck  on  to  the 
cost-price  you  can  buy  dozens  for  a  farthing;  and 
pins  are  so  recklessly  thrown  away  and  wasted 
that  verses  have  to  be  written  to  persuade  chil- 
dren (without  success)  that  it  is  a  sin  to  steal  a 
pin.  .  .  . 

It  is  a  funny  place,  this  world  of  Capitalism, 
with  its  astonishing  spread  of  ignorance  and 
helplessness,  boasting  all  the  time  o{  its  spread 
of  education  and  enlightenment.  There  stand 
the  thousands  of  property  owners  and  the  mil- 
lions of  wage  workers,  none  of  them  able  to 
make  anything,  none  of  them  knowing  what  to 
do  until  somebody  tells  them,  none  of  them 
having  the  least  notion  of  how  it  is  that  they 
find  people  paying  them  money,  and  things  in 
the  shops  to  buy  with  it.  And  when  they  travel 
they  are  surprised  to  find  that  savages  and  Esqui- 
mos  and  villagers  who  have  to  make  everything 
for  themselves  are  more  intelligent  and  re- 
sourceful! The  wonder  would  be  if  they  were 
anything  else.  We  should  die  of  idiocy  through 
disuse  oi  our  mental  faculties  if  we  did  not 
fill  our  heads  with  romantic  nonsense  out  of 
illustrated  newspapers  and  novels  and  plays 
and  films.  Such  stuff  keeps  us  alive;  but  it  falsi- 
fies everything  for  us  so  absurdly  that  it  leaves 
us  more  or  less  dangerous  lunatics  in  the  real 
world. 

— from  The  Intelligent  Woman's  Guide  to 

Socialism  and  Capitalism, 

by  George  Bernard  Shaw  (1928) 
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its  imperfections.  Back  in  those  days  1  wasn't 
particularly  fond  ot  Franklin  Roosevelt,  because 
1  knew  he  was  impeding  the  coming  revolution 
by  saving  capitahsni!  But  Roosevelt  did  save  cap- 
italism, for  better  or  worse. 

NOVAK:  The  idea  ot  democratic  capitalism,  of 
course,  inc/i^es  the  New  Deal.  We're  talking 
about  political  economy,  not  just  economics. 

LAPHAM:  When  1  came  to  New  York  in  1%0  the 
people  ot  my  generation  had  an  expectation  of 
the  future  that  was  very  great.  They  thought  the 
quality  ot  their  lives  would  surpass  that  of  their 
parents.  Most  of  the  young  people  I  know  are 
constantly  looking  over  their  shoulders.  They 
can't  afford  to  buy  apartments  in  New  York. 
They  can't  afford  to  take  part  in  the  community 
life  of  the  city.  They  are  deeply  cynical  about 
the  law.  They  are  completely  alienated  from  the 
realm  ot  politics.  Most  ot  them  have  no  idea  ot 
who's  running  against  whom,  or  for  what. 

WRISTON:  With  all  due  respect,  Lewis,  your  sample 
is  too  narrow.  The  young  people  1  know  take 
just  the  opposite  view.  They  see  new  opportuni- 
ties, they  have  enormous  expectations.  Com- 
pare the  spectacle  ot  Jimmy  Carter  coming  down 
from  Camp  David  and  telling  us  about  the  mal- 
aise ot  the  American  people  to  the  recent  Statue 
of  Liberty  celebrations.  That's  quite  a  change. 
As  far  as  the  fear  of  crime  goes,  you're  com- 
pletely right.  I  know  no  answer  to  that  one.  But 
I  do  know  that  I've  never  been  as  scared  on  the 
streets  of  New  York  as  I  am  when  I  visit  Mos- 
cow. The  difference  is  that  it's  the  government 
which  mugs  you  over  there.  Or  arrests  you,  as 
they  did  Mr.  Daniloff. 

LAPHAM:  Believe  me,  Walter,  I'd  rather  be  sleep- 
ing in  the  American  Embassy  in  Moscow  than 
in  the  subway  station  at  Ninety-sixth  Street  in 
New  York.  Besides,  the  embassy  has  room 
service. 

NOVAK:  Lewis,  I've  been  struck  by  the  self-hatred 
which  you  have  been  entering  into  evidence  to- 
day. The  self-hatred  and  melancholy  which  you 
claim  to  see  in  so  many  Americans  surely  he- 
speaks  a  larger  hatred  of  the  capitalist  system  it- 
self Perhaps  morale  about  our  econcimic  system 
is  low.  But  if  that's  so,  it's  because  Americans 
are  taught  to  have  this  kind  of  hatred  for  their 
own  economic  system.  It's  practically  manda- 
tory in  our  literary  tradition. 

This  problem  will  be  increasingly  overcome,  I 
suspect,  as  the  alternatives  become  clearer  in 
people's  minds.  And  one  thing  that  our  discus- 
sion has  made  very  clear  is  that  we  are  all  cap- 
italists now.   Even  those  who  describe  them- 


selves as  democratic  socialists  embrace  the  key 
institutions  in  dispute:  markets,  private  proper- 
ty, patents,  the  types  of  tree  and  legal  associ- 
ation so  impiirtant  to  a  system  like  ours.  There's 
not  much  lett  ot  the  intellectual  left. 

STEINFELS:  I  don't  think  there's  anything  like  the 
amount  of  hostility  toward  capitalism  that  both 
Lewis  and  Michael  seem  to  be  suggesting.  There 
may  be  serious  doubts  as  to  the  virtues  of  the  ex- 
isting capitalist  system,  but  I  don't  see  any  real 
crisis  ot  legitimacy.  To  claim  that  one  exists 
only  serves  to  distract  us  from  the  real  issues. 

NOVAK:  Jacques  Maritain  predicted  forty  years  ago 
that  "the  search  for  meaning"  would  emerge  as 
the  main  theme  of  American  life.  Maritain 
thought  that  because  of  the  very  success  of  our 
system  of  democratic  capitalism,  issues  of  per- 
sonal survival  would  diminish  while  questions  of 
meaning  would  rise  in  importance.  I  think  this 
prediction  is  coming  true,  and  it  will  demand  of 
us  more  reflection  than  we've  previously  been 
inclined  to  give  to  the  nature  of  our  system.  We 
must  understand  capitalism  in  terms  of  its  own 
ideals,  so  that  we  can  modify  it  and  reform  it 
and,  as  Thomas  Jefferson  said,  revolutionize  it 
every  generation. 

LAPHAM:  It's  conceivable  that  this  search  for 
meaning  will  take  a  religious  form.  I  don't  think 
that  the  naked  dynamic  of  capitalism  gives 
Americans  the  correlative  feeling  of  fulfillment 
they  once  expected  of  it.  And  I  would  say  that 
it's  quite  possible  that  somebody  like  Pat  Rob- 
ertson or  Jerry  Falwell  will  be  on  a  presidential 
ticket  in  the  year  2000. 

LEKACHMAN:  I  must  confess  to  a  moderate  degree 
of  optimism  about  the  year  2000.  I  do  think  that 
we're  headed  for  a  time  of  troubles.  The  crass 
and  malignant  tendencies  which  began  in  the 
Carter  years  and  have  been  accentuated  in  the 
Reagan  period  are  strong  enough  that  they'll 
probably  endure  for  some  years  to  come.  But  I 
expect  that  by  the  presidential  election  of  1992, 
there  will  have  been  enough  economic  trouble, 
enough  disappointed  expectations,  enough  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  purely  private  emphasis 
which  has  been  the  dominant  ethos  of  the  past 
decade,  that  we'll  elect  a  president  and  a  Con- 
gress who,  in  American  terms,  arc  un  the  mod- 
erate left.  And  we  will  then  return  to  the 
neglected  task  of  rebuilding  the  combination  of 
communal  provision  and  private  economic  ac- 
tivity which  characterizes  the  most  advanced  of 
capitalist  economies.  Assuming  that  we  don't 
blow  each  other  up,  I  dare  say  that  I  will  find  the 
landscape  of  the  year  2000  more  attractive  than 
I  do  the  landscape  of  1986.  ■ 
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New  Tech  in  the  Office 


Industry  is  making  big  strides  in 
streamlining  factories  through  technolo- 
gy, chiefly  microelectronics.  It's  all  part 
of  a  national  drive  to  improve  productivi- 
ty, essential  to  economic  growth  and 
higher  living  standards. 

Productivity  also  is  being  emphasized 
in  the  office.  Since  white-collar  employ- 
ees now  comprise  more  than  half  of  the 
U.S.  workforce,  progress  in  the  office 
sector  can  improve  the  nation's  overall 
productivity  and  economic  well-being. 

Businesses  are  investing  heavily  in 
new  technology  for  offices.  Electronic 
energy-management  systems  are  helping 
building  managers  conserve  fuel  and 
electricity,  lowering  the  cost  of  office 
operation.  Computers,  word  processors, 
and  telecommunications  equipment  are 
helping  professional  and  clerical  employ- 
ees perform  more  efficiently  on  the  job. 

As  recently  as  1980,  business  spent 
only  one-third  as  much  on  technology 
per  office  worker  as  was  spent  per  pro- 
duction worker.  By  1990,  investments 
per  employee  are  expected  to  be  rough- 
ly equal  in  the  office  and  factory.  Ex- 
panding use  of  technology  is  improving 
productivity  in  the  office,  just  as  it  has 
in  the  factory. 

Increased  productivity  means  more 
than  higher  output  and  lower  costs.  It 
can  be  achieved  through  higher  quality 
work.  Improved  products  and  services 


generate  customer  satisfaction,  the  main 
ingredient  in  business  success  and 
economic  prosperity. 

Technology  can  help  people  improve 
the  quality  of  their  work.  Computerized 
energy-management  systems  that  re- 
duce fuel  costs  also  create  an  environ- 
ment that  lets  employees  function  more 
comfortably  and  efficiently.  Computerized 
information-management  systems  give 
people  better  control  of  financial  and 
other  resources.  People  can  make  bet- 
ter decisions  by  having  timely  access  to 
more  comprehensive  data. 

Technology  is  not  a  substitute  for 
human  effort.  Rather,  it  is  a  tool  to  en- 
hance human  p>erformance.  It  can  create 
an  office  environment  in  which  people 
can  be  more  responsive  to  colleagues 
and  customers.  It  can  make  work  more 
satisfying  by  enabling  people  to  use 
their  abilities  more  fully. 

Employee  satisfaction  and  productivity 
are  two  sides  of  the  same  equation. 
People  are  most  satisfied  when  they  are 
working  well  with  new  technology  in 
the  office.  More  people  now  agree  with 
playwright  Noel  Coward  who  said, 
"Work  is  more  fun  than  fun." 

The  new-technology  office  creates  con- 
ditions that  encourage  talents  to  flourish. 
People  working  efficiently  and  enjoying 
it  — even  having  fun.  That's  what  tech- 
nology in  the  workplace  is  all  about. 
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A  HIGHER  HORROR 
OF  THE  W HIl ENESS 

Cocaine's  coloring  of  the  American  psyche 
By  Robert  Stone 


O 


ne  day  in  New  York  last  sum- 
mer I  had  a  vision  near  St.  Paul's  Chapel  of  Trinity  Church.  1  had  walked  a 
lot  of  the  length  of  Manhattan  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  a  large  part  of  my 
time  had  been  spent  stepping  around  men  who  stood  in  the  gutter  snapping 
imaginary  whips.  Strangers  had  approached  me  trying  to  sell  Elavil,  an  an- 
tidepressant. As  I  stood  on  Broadway  I  reflected  that  although  I  had  grown 
to  middle  age  seeing  strange  sights,  I  had  never  thought  to  see  people  sell- 
ing Elavil  on  the  street.  Street  Elavil,  I  would  have  exclaimed,  that  must  he 
a  joke! 

I  looked  across  the  street  from  St.  Paul's  and  the  daylight  seemed  strange. 
I  had  gotten  used  to  thinking  of  the  Wall  Street  area  as  a  part  of  New  York 
where  people  looked  healthy  and  wholesome.  But  from  where  I  stood  half 
the  men  waiting  for  the  light  to  change  looked  like  Bartleby  the  Scrivener. 
Everybody  seemed  to  be  listening  in  dread  to  his  own  heartbeat.  They're  all 
loaded,  I  thought.  That  was  my  vision.  Everybody  was  loaded  on  cocaine. 

In  the  morning,  driving  into  Manhattan,  the  traffic  had  seemed  particu- 
larly demonic.  I'd  had  a  peculiar  exchange  with  a  bridge  toll  taker  who 
seemed  to  have  one  half  of  a  joke  I  was  expected  to  have  the  other  half  of.  I 
didn't.  Walking  on  Fourteenth  Street  I  passed  a  man  in  an  imitation  leop- 
ard-skin hat  who  was  crying  as  though  his  heart  would  break.  At  Fourth 
Avenue  I  was  offered  the  Elavil.  Elavil  relieves  the  depression  attendant  on 
the  deprivation  of  re-refined  cocaine — "crack" — which  is  what  the  men 
cracking  the  imaginary  whips  were  selling.  Moreover,  I'd  been  reading  the 
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People  get 

unpleasantly  weird 

under  cocaine's 

influence.  You  can 

actually  seem 

unpleasantly  weird  to 

yourself  on  coke 


papers.  I  began  to  think  that  I  was  seeing  stoned  cops,  stoned  grocery  shop- 
pers, and  stoned  boomers.  So  it  went,  and  by  the  time  I  got  to  lower  Broad- 
way 1  was  concerned.  I  felt  as  though  I  were  about  to  confront  the  primary 
process  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  unsound  minds.  What  I 

Nvvas  seeing  in  my  vision  of  New  York  as  super-stoned  Super 
City  was  cocaine  in  its  role  of  success  drug, 
ot  many  years  ago,  people  who  didn't  use  cocaine  didn't  have  to 
know  much  about  it.  Now,  however,  it's  intruding  on  the  national  percep- 
tion rather  vigorously.  The  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  repc^rted  al- 
most 6  million  current  users  in  1985,  defining  a  current  user  as  one  who 
took  cocaine  at  least  once  in  the  course  of  the  month  preceding  the  survey. 
The  same  source  in  the  same  year  reckoned  that  more  than  22  million  peo- 
ple had  tried  cocaine  at  least  once  during  their  lives. 

So  much  is  being  heard  about  cocaine,  principally  through  television, 
that  even  people  who  live  away  from  the  urban  centers  are  beginning  to 
experience  it  as  a  factor  in  their  lives.  Something  of  the  same  thing  hap- 
pened during  the  sixties,  when  Americans  in  quiet  parts  of  the  country  be- 
gan to  teel  they  were  being  subjected  to  civil  insurrection  day  in  and  day 
c^ut. 

One  aspect  which  even  people  who  don't  want  to  know  anything  about 
cocaine  have  been  compelled  to  recognize  is  that  people  get  unpleasantly 
weird  under  its  influence.  The  term  dope  fierid  was  coined  for  cocaine  users. 
You  can  actually  seem  unpleasantly  weird  to  yourself  on  coke,  which  is  one 
of  its  greatest  drawbacks. 

In  several  ways  the  ubiquity  of  cocaine  and  its  derivative  crack  have 
helped  the  American  city  to  carry  on  its  iconographic  function  as  Vision  of 
Hell.  Over  the  past  few  years  some  of  the  street  choreography  of  Manhattan 
has  changed  slightly.  There  seems  to  he  less  marijuana  on  the  air.  At  the 
freight  doors  of  garment  factories  and  around  construction  sites  people  clus- 
ter smoking  something  odorless.  At  night  in  the  ghettos  and  at  the  borders 
of  ghettos,  near  the  tunnels  and  at  downtown  intersections,  an  enormous 
ugly  argument  seems  to  be  in  progress.  Small  contentious  groups  of  people 
drift  across  the  avenues,  sometimes  squaring  off  at  each  other,  moving  from 
one  corner  to  the  next,  the  conformations  breaking  up  and  reforming.  The 
purchase  ot  illegal  drugs  was  always  a  sordid  process,  but  users  and  dealers 
(pretty  much  interchangeable  creatures)  used  to  attempt  adherence  to  an 
idealized  vision  of  the  traffic  in  which  smoothie  dealt  with  smoothie  in  a 
confraternity  of  the  hip.  Crack  sales  tend  to  start  with  a  death  threat  and 
deteriorate  rapidly.  The  words  die  and  motherfucker  are  among  the  most  of- 
ten heard.  Petty  race  riots  between  white  suburban  buyers  and  minority 
urban  sellers  break  out  several  times  an  hour.  Every  half  block  stand  people 
in  various  states  of  fury,  mindless  exhilaration,  and  utter  despair — all  of  it 
dreadfully  authentic  yet  all  of  it  essentially  artificial. 

On  the  day  ot  my  visionary  walk  through  the  city  1  felt  beset  by  a  drug  I 
hadn't  even  been  in  the  same  room  with  for  a  year.  New  York  always  seems 
to  tremble  on  the  brink  of  entropy — that's  why  we  love  her  even  though 
she  doesn't  love  us  back.  But  that  afternoon  it  felt  as  though  white  crystal 
had  seeped  through  the  plates  and  fouled  the  very  frame  of  reference.  There 
was  an  invisible  whiteness  deep  down  things,  not  just  the  glistening 
mounds  in  their  little  tricom  Pyramid  papers  tucked  into  compacts  and  un- 
der pocket  handkerchiefs  but,  I  thought,  a  metaphysical  whiteness.  It 
seemed  a  little  out  ot  place  at  first.  I  was  not  in  California.  1  was  among 
cathedrals  ot  commerce  in  the  midst  of  a  city  hard  at  work.  1  wondered  why 
the  sense  of  the  drug  should  strike  most  vividly  on  Wall  Street.  It  might  be 
the  shade  of  Bartleby,  I  thought,  and  the  proximity  of  the  harbor.  The 
whiteness  was  Melvillean,  like  the  whiteness  of  the  Whale. 

In  the  celebrated  chapter  on  whiteness  in  Moby  Dick,  Melville  frequently 
mentions  the  Andes — not  Bolivia,  as  it  happens,  but  Lima,  "the  strangest 
saddest  city  thou  canst  see.  .  .  .  there  is  a  higher  horror  in  the  whiteness  of 
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her  woe."  Higher  hurror  seemed  right.  1  had  k)und  a  Luna  ol  the  luind. 

"But  not  yet,"  Melville  writes,  "have  we  solved  the  incantation  ot  this 
whiteness  and  learned  why  it  appeals  with  such  power  ti>  the  soul .  .  .  and 
yet  should  he  as  it  is,  the  intensitying  agent  ui  things  the  most  appalling  to 
mankind.  ...  a  dumh  hlankness  full  of  meaning  in  a  wide  landscape  ot 
snows — a  colorless  all-coK)r  of  atheism  from  which  we  shrink." 

I  was  in  the  city  to  do  husiness  with  some  people  who  tend  toward  enthu- 
siasms, toward  ardor  and  mild  ohsession.  Behind  every  enthusiasm,  every 
outhurst  of  ardor,  every  mildly  obsessive  response,  1  kept  scouting  the  lep- 
_^^  ^^^  rous  white  hand  o\  narcoMs.  It's  a  mess  when  you  think 

^K  ^K  J  everybody's  high.  1  liked  it  a  lot  better  when  the  weirdest 
^k  ^^  /       thing  around  was  me. 

T  Te  old-time  pot  smt)kers  used  to  think  we  were  cute  with  our  in- 
stant redefinitions  and  homespun  minimalism.  Our  attention  had  been 
caught  by  a  sensibility  a  lot  ot  us  associated  with  black  people.  We  weren't 
as  cute  as  we  thought,  but  tor  a  while  we  were  able  to  indulge  the  notion 
that  a  small  community  of  minds  was  being  nurtured  through  marijuana.  In 
a  very  limited  way,  in  terms  of  art  and  music,  we  were  right.  In  the  early 
days  we  divided  into  two  camps.  Some  of  us  were  elitists  who  thought  we 
had  the  right  to  get  high  because  we  were  artists  and  musicians  and  con- 
sciousness was  our  profession  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  "squares,"  could 
go  to  hell.  Others  of  us  hoped  the  insights  we  got  from  using  drugs  like  pot 
could  somehow  change  the  world  for  the  better.  To  people  in  the  latter 
camp,  it  was  vaguely  heartening  when  a  walker  in  the  city  could  smell  mari- 
juana everywhere.  The  present  coke-deluded  cityscape  is  another  story. 

Cocaine  was  never  much  to  look  at.  All  drugs  have  their  coarse  practi- 
calities, so  in  the  use  of  narcotics  and  their  paraphernalia,  dexterity  and 
savoir-faire  are  prized.  Coke,  however,  is  difficult  to  handle  gracefully.  For 
one  thing,  once-refined  cocaine  works  only  in  solution  with  blood,  mu- 
cus, or  saliva,  a  handicap  to  eclat  which  speaks  for  itself 

I  remember  watching  an  elegant  and  beautiful  woman  who  was  trying 
cocaine  for  the  first  time.  The  lady,  serving  herself  liberally,  had  a  minor 
indelicate  accident.  For  a  long  time  she  simply  sat  there  contentedly  with 
her  nose  running,  licking  her  lips.  This  woman  was  a  person  ot  such  impos- 
ing presence  that  watching  her  get  high  was  like  watching  an  angel  turn 
into  an  ape;  she  hung  there  at  a  balancing  point  somewhere  midway  along 
the  anthropoid  spectrum. 

The  first  person  I  ever  saw  use  cocaine  was  a  poet  I  haven't  seen  for  twen- 
ty-tive  years.  It  was  on  the  Lower  East  Side,  one  night  during  the  fifties,  in 
an  age  that's  as  dead  now  as  Agamemnon.  Coltrane's  "My  Favorite  Things" 
was  on  the  record  player.  The  poet  was  tall  and  thin  and  pale  and  self- 
destructive  and  we  all  thought  that  was  a  great  way  to  be.  After  he'd  done 
up  his  nose  started  to  bleed.  The  bathtub  was  in  the  kitchen,  and  he  sat 
down  on  the  kitchen  floor  and  leaned  his  head  hack  against  it.  You  had  to 
be  there. 

Let  me  tell  you  I  honor  that  man.  I  honor  him  for  his  lonely  independ- 
ence and  his  hard  outcast's  road.  I  think  he  was  one  ot  the  people  who,  in 
the  fifties,  helped  to  make  this  country  a  lot  freer.  Maybe  that's  the  trouble. 
Ultimately,  nothing  is  free,  in  the  sense  that  you  have  to  pay  up  somewhere 
along  the  line. 

My  friend  the  poet  thought  cocaine  lived  someplace  around  midnight 
that  he  was  trying  to  find.  He  would  not  have  expected  it  to  become  a 
commonplace  drug.  He  would  not  have  expected  over  1 7  percent  of  Ameri- 
can high  school  students  to  have  tried  it,  even  thirty  years  later,  any  more 
than  he  would  have  expected  that  one  quarter  of  America's  high  school 
students  would  use  marijuana.  He  was  the  wild  one.  In  hindsight,  we 
should  have  known  how  many  of  the  kids  to  come  would  want  to  be  the 
wild  ones  too. 

A  few  weeks  after  my  difficult  day  in  the  city  I  was  sitting  in  my  car  in  a 
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New  England  coastal  village  leafing  through  mv  ma,l  when  for  some  reasor 

hecarne  aware  of  the  car  parked  bes.de  m.ne.  In  the  front  seat  we  f^ 

teen-age  g.rls  whose  tan  summer  faces  seemed  aglow  with  that  comhmat^^ 

0  apparent  innocence  and  apparent  wantonness  adolescence  TnVl^T 
glanced  across  the  space  hetw^een  our  cars  and  saw  that  they  we"e  do.n 
cocaine.  Their  car  windows  were  rolled  up  against  the  hav  breeze  The  du 
Itself  was  out  of  sight  on  the  car  seat  between  them.  Bv  turns  they  descend 
ed  to  sniff.  Then  both  ot  them  sat  upright,  bolt  u^ng,hr  might  be  'he  way  to 
put  I  ,  staring  straight  ahead  of  them.  They  licked  their  fingers  The  II  n 

he  drivers  seat  ran  her  tongue  over  a  pocket  mirror.  The  girl  bes.de  h« 
ooked  over  at  me.  utterly  untroubled  by  my  presence;  there  was  a  s  x  .nch 
length  of  peppermint-str.ped  soda  straw  .n  her  mouth.  There  are  peoD^  I 

berndthem'T  T'"'  '  "^""^^  ^"^°"^  '''  ^^^  ^^^  someone  sndn 
beh.nd  them,  who  between  opening  the  seal  and  l.ght.ng  up  perform  thl 
most  elaborate  pantom.mes  of  gu.lty  deprav.ty.  Ne.ther  oi  these  chUd  en 

?h  nTf      b     fT  'T'''''  "^^^^  ^'^^^'"^^  -  -"IJ"'^  have  been  more 

than  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  v.Uage  pol.ce  stat.on.  The  g.rl  w^th  the 

traw  between  her  teeth  and  I  looked  at  each  other  for  an  .ns  an   and  I  saw 

ometh.ng  .n  her  eyes,  but  I  don't  know  what  .t  was.  It  wasn't  gmtypeas 

the^athTan''"'  '^'  ^'""  ^^"'^".^^'^  '''  '"^°  ^---^  ^-d  straight  .nto 
the  path  of  an  oncoming  postal  truck,  wh.ch  fortunately  braked  I  time 
Then  they  were  off  down  the  road,  headed  wherever  they  thought  t^elr 
state  of  m.nd  m.ght  make  th.ngs  better.  One  wondered  where 

Watch.ng  their  car  d.sappear,  I  could  st.ll  see  the  moment  of  their  h.ghs 
Sur^ac.ng,  they  had  looked  fi-osted,  their  faces  streaked  w.th  a  cotton  cat 
d  ed   snotty  sugary  excitement,  a  pa.r  of  l.ttle  g.rls  hav.ng  theiia  ternoon 
at  the  fair,  their  carnival  goodies,  and  all  the  rides  in  a  few  secondX 
^  hve  minutes  from  the  parking  lot,  the  fairy  lights  would  be 

r    MA        ^^^"^'^o^f-  Their  parents  would  find  them  testy,  sarcastic 
■  and-tantrum  prone.  Unless,  of  course,  they  had  more.       ' 

-■-he  destructiveness  of  cocaine  today  is  a  cause  for  concern    What 
form  IS  our  concern  to  take.'  concern,   wnat 

American  politicians  offer  a  not  untypical  American  political  response 
The  Democrats  say  they  want  to  hang  the  dealers.  The  Republ.cahs  say 

ab'—'th^'iVb^"  r'  ^'r  '""^  '""^^  '^  ^^^  '^^^-  SeveraUnd  V  d- 
uat    suggest  that  the  m.htary  be  used  m  these  endeavors.  Maybe  all  the 

partisan  competition  for  dramatic  solutions  will  produce  results    Surely 

some  of  our  politically  inspired  plans  must  work  some  of  the  tie  ' 

1  was  talking  with  a  friend  of  mine  who's  a  lawyer  recently   Like  manv 
lawyers  she  once  used  a  lot  of  cocaine,  although  shl  doesn't    nymoesL 
and  I  were  discussing  the  satisfactions  of  cocaine  abuse  and  the  lack  there' 
of,  and  she  recounted  the  story  of  a  stock-trading  associate  of  hers  who  was  ' 
sometirnes  guided  in  his  decisions  by  stimulants.  One  day,  all  of  hirchen 

ece.ved  telephone  calls  informing  them  that  the  world  was  coming  to  an 
end  and  that  he  was  supervising  their  portfolios  with  that  in  mind  The 
world  would  end  by  water,  said  the  financier,  but  the  right  pecTple  wodd 

s^^n^^luZ^  ^"'  ^""^^  ^^""^  ^'^ ''  ''-  '-'-  — ^  d-kly  to  h,s 
We  agreed  that  while  this  might  be  the  kind  of  message  you'd  be  glad  to 

strategy.  (Although,  God  knows,  the  market  can  be  that  way') 
We  agreed  that  what  cocaine  mainly  gave  you  was  the  jitters 

exce^le'nce."'""'''  '"^'    "'""   ^"'^'    ^^'^    '""^'^^"   "^"  '"-^i^V-    O^ 

I  think  It's  more  that  you  feel  like  you're  about  to  feel  an  .Ilusion  of  lucic 
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ity  and  excellence.  But  lucidity  and  excellence  are  pretty  hot  stutt,  even  in 
a  potential  state,  even  as  illusion.  Those  are  very  contemporary  goals  and 
quite  different  from  the  electric  tvvilit;hr  that  people  were  pursuing  in  the 
sixties. 

"I  thought  of  cocaine  as  a  success  drug,"  one  addict  is  reported  saying  in  a 
recent  newspaper  story.  Can  you  blame  him.'  It  certainly  looks  like  a  suc- 
cess drug,  all  white  and  shiny  like  an  artificial  Christmas  morning.  It  glows 
and  it  shines  just  as  success  must.  And  success  is  back!  The  faint  sound  you 
hear  at  the  edges  of  perception  is  the  snap,  crackle,  and  pop  of  winners 
winning  and  losers  losing. 

You  can  tell  the  losers  by  their  downcast  eyes  bespeaking  unseemly  scru- 
ple and  self-doubt.  You  can  tell  the  winners  by  their  winning  ways  and 
natty  strut;  look  at  them  stepping  out  there,  all  confidence  and  hard-edged 
realism.  It's  a  new  age  of  vim  and  vigor,  piss  and  vinegar  and  cocaine.  If  we 
work  hard  enough  and  li\c  long  enough  we'll  all  be  as  young  as  the 
President. 

Meanwhile,  behold  restored  as  lord  of  creation,  pinnacle  of  evolution 
and  progress,  alpha  and  omega  of  the  rationalized  universe  Mr.  Success, 
together  with  his  new  partner  and  pal  Ms.  Success.  These  two  have  what  it 
takes;  they've  got  heart,  they've  got  drive,  they've  got  aggression.  It's  a  no- 
fault  world  oi  military  options  and  no  draft.  Hey,  they  got  it  all. 

Sometimes,  though,  it  gets  scary.  Some  days  it's  hard  to  know  whether 
you're  winning  or  not.  You're  on  the  go  but  so's  the  next  guy.  You're  mov- 
ing fast  but  so  is  she.  Sometimes  you're  afraid  you'd  think  awful  thoughts  if 
you  had  time  to  think.  That's  why  you're  almost  glad  there  isn't  time.  How 
can  you  be  sure  you're  on  the  right  track?  You  might  be  on 

I'^  the  wrong  one.    Everybody  can't  be  a  winner  or  there 

^  wouldn't  be  a  game.  "Some  gonna  fly  and  some  gonna  die." 

redestinarian  religion  generated  a  lot  of  useful  energy  in  this  republic. 
It  cast  a  long  December  shadow,  a  certain  slant  of  light  on  winter  after- 
noons. Things  were  grim  with  everybody  wondering  whether  he  was  cho- 
sen, whether  he  was  good  enough,  really,  truly  good  enough  and  not  just 
faking.  Finally,  it  stopped  being  useful.  We  got  rid  of  it. 

It's  funny  how  the  old  due  bills  come  up  for  presentation.  We  had  Faith 
and  not  Works.  Now  we've  got  all  kinds  of  works  and  no  faith.  And  people 
still  wonder  if  they've  got  what  it  takes. 

When  you're  wondering  if  you've  got  what  it  takes,  wondering  whether 
y('u're  on  the  right  track  and  whether  you're  going  to  fly,  do  you  sometimes 
want  a  little  pick-me-up.'  Something  upbeat  and  cool  with  nice  lines,  some- 
thing that  shines  like  success  and  snaps  you  to,  so  you  can  step  out  there 
feeling  aggressive,  like  a  million-dollar  Mr.  or  Ms.  ?  And  after  that  would 
you  like  to  be  your  very  own  poet  and  see  fear,  yes  I  said  fear,  in  a  handful  of 
dust?  Have  we  got  something  for  you!  Something  white. 

On  the  New  York  morning  of  which  I've  spoken  I  beheld  its  whiteness. 
How  white  it  really  is,  and  what  it  does,  was  further  described  about  130 
years  ago  by  America's  God-bestowed  prophet,  who  delineated  the  great 
American  success  story  with  the  story  of  two  great  American  losers,  Bart- 
leby  and  Ahab.  From  Moby  Dick: 

And  when  we  consider  that .  .  .  theory  of  the  natural  philosophers,  that  all  other 
earthly  hues — every  stately  or  lovely  emblazoning — the  sweet  tinges  of  sunset 
skies  and  woods;  yea,  and  the  gilded  velvets  of  butterflies,  and  the  butterfly 
cheeks  of  young  girls;  all  these  are  but  the  subtile  deceits,  not  actually  inherent  in 
substance,  hut  only  laid  on  from  without;  and  when  we  proceed  further,  and  con- 
sider that  the  mystical  cosmetic  which  produces  every  one  of  her  hues,  the  great 
principle  of  light,  for  ever  remains  white  or  colorless  in  itself,  and  if  operating 
without  medium  upon  matter,  would  touch  all  objects,  even  tulips  and  roses, 
with  its  own  blank  tinge — pondering  all  this,  the  palsied  universe  lies  before  us  a 
leper;  and  like  wilful  travellers  in  Lapland,  who  refuse  to  wear  colored  and  color- 


When  you're 
wondering  if  you've 
got  what  it  takes, 
wondering  whether 
you're  on  the  right 
track,  do  you 
sometimes  want  a 
little  pick-me-up? 
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When  they've  said  no  ^^S  glasses  upon  their  eyes,  so  the  wretched  infidel  gazes  himself  blind  at  the 

I  •  monumental  white  shroud  that  wraps  all  the  prospect  around  him. 

to  crack,  can  we  give  t  ^     t- 

them  something  All  over  America  at  this  moment  pleasurable  surges  of  self-esteem  are 

to  say  yes  to?  fading.  People  are  discovering  that  the  principal  thing  one  does  with  co- 

caine is  run  out  of  it. 

If  cocaine  is  the  great  "success  drug,"  is  there  a  contradiction  in  that  it 
brings  such  ruin  not  only  to  the  bankers  and  the  lawyers  but  to  so  many  of 
the  youngest,  poorest  Americans?  I  think  not.  The  poor  and  the  children 
have  always  received  American  obsessions  as  shadow  and  parody.  They  too 
can  be  relied  on  to  "go  for  it." 

"Just  say  no!"  we  tell  them  and  each  other  when  we  talk  about  crack  and 
cocaine.  It  is  necessary  that  we  say  this  because  liberation  starts  from  there. 

But  we  live  in  a  society  based  overwhelmingly  on  appetite  and  self-re- 
gard. We  train  our  young  to  be  consumers  and  to  think  most  highly  of  their 
own  pleasure.  In  this  we  face  a  contradiction  which  no  act  of  Congress  can 
resolve. 

In  our  debates  on  the  subject  of  dealing  with  drug  abuse  one  of  the  recur- 
ring phrases  has  been  "the  moral  equivalent  of  war."  Not  many  of  those 
who  use  it,  I  suspect,  know  its  origin. 

In  1910,  the  philosopher  William  James  wrote  an  essay  discussing  the 
absence  of  values,  the  "moral  weightlessness,"  that  seemed  to  characterize 
modem  times.  James  was  a  pacifist.  Yet  he  conceded  that  the  demands  of 
battle  were  capable  of  bringing  forth  virtues  like  courage,  loyalty,  commu- 
nity, and  mutual  concern  that  seemed  in  increasingly  short  supply  as  the 
*  new  century  unfolded.  As  a  pacifist  and  a  moralist,  James  found  himself  in  a 
dilemma.  How,  he  wondered,  can  we  nourish  those  virtues  without  having 
to  pay  the  dreadful  price  that  war  demands?  We  must  foster  courage,  loyal- 
ty, and  the  rest,  but  we  must  not  have  war.  Very  well,  he  reasoned,  we  must 
find  the  mural  equivalent  of  ii<ar. 

Against  these  drugs  can  we  ever,  rhetoric  aside,  bring  any  kind  of  real 
heroism  to  bear?  When  they've  said  no  to  crack,  can  we  someday  give  them 
something  to  say  yes  to?  ■ 
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INTELLECTUALS 

AND 

RELIGION 


Recently  The  New  York  Times  Magazine 
carried  an  article  on  the  "return  to  religion" 
among  intellectuals.  From  Harvard  to  Berkeley, 
among  both  professors  and  students,  and  amid 
inquisitive  people  generally,  there  is  an  undeni- 
able renewal  of  interest  in  the  questions  tradi- 
tional religion  raises  and  seeks  to  answer.  This 
interest  is  largely  a  result  of  the  failures  of  secu- 
lar substitutes  for  religion  (such  as  rationalism, 
narcissism,  technological  utopianism,  aesthet- 
icism,  and  extremist  political  ideologies)  to  give 
abidingly  satisfying  answers  to  the  truly  signifi- 
cant puzzles  in  life:  goodness,  suffering,  love, 
death,  and  the  meaning  of  it  all. 

By  no  means,  however,  does  this  religious 
reawakening  entail  falling  into  the  suffocating 
arms  of  a  Rev.  Moon  or  a  Jerry  Falwell,  or  em- 
bracing the  ersatz  gods  of  dog-eat-dog  individual- 
ism, consumerism,  or  America  First,  which  we 
see  celebrated  all  around  us  these  days.  Nor  does 
the  religious  renaissance  imply  a  retreat  from 
working  for  peace  and  justice.  Rather,  there  is 
an  awareness  that,  in  the  words  of  Jean  Bethke 
Elshtain,  religious  commitment  "can  help  fur- 
ther social  reform,"  and  that  religion  can  supply 
the  ethical  bedrock  upon  which  to  make  politi- 
cal commitments  which  are  far  more  solid  than 
those  based,  on  passing  ideologies  and  enthusi- 
asms. Nor  does  the  new  openness  to  religion  sig- 
nify a  hostility  to  science,  but  rather  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  limits  of  science  and  the  dangers 


of  pseudo-scientific  messianisms. 

The  New  Yor/<  Times  Magazine  article  dis- 
cussed the  NEW  Oxford  review  as  part  of 
this  "return  to  religion,"  and  rightly  so.  We  at 
the  NEW  Oxford  Review  are  spearheading 
today's  intellectual  fascination  with  what  Daniel 
Bell  terms  "the  sacred."  We  are  particularly  in- 
terested in  exploring  religious  commitments 
which  result  in  progressive  social  consequences, 
as  exemplified  by  such  giants  as  Dorothy  Day, 
Bishop  Tutu,  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer,  Lech  Walesa, 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,  Cesar  Chavez,  and  Arch- 
bishop Romero.  And  we  probe  the  literary  rich- 
es offered  by  such  greats  as  Ignazio  Silone, 
Graham  Greene,  Thomas  Merton,  W.H.  Aihden, 
Flannery  O'Connor,  and  Walker  Percy. 

An  ecumenical  and  literary  monthly  edited 
by  lay  Catholics,  we've  been  characterized  by 
the  University  of  Chicago's  Martin  E.  Marty  as 
"lively"  and  by  Newswee/<  as  "thoughtful  and 
often  cheeky."  And  there's  no  denying  the  Li- 
brary Journal's  verdict  that  we  will  "doubtless 
command  increasing  attention." 

Those  who  write  for  us  —  J.M.  Cameron, 
Robert  N.  Bellah,  Eileen  Egan,  Henri  J.M.  Nou- 
wen,  Robert  Coles,  and  others  —  express  them- 
selves with  clarity,  verve,  style,  and  heart.  We 
bat  around  a  wide  variety  of  issues  and  defy  easy 
pigeonholing.  If  you're  keen  on  intellectual  fer- 
ment and  the  life  of  the  mind  and  spirit,  sub- 
scribe today! 

(Please  allow  2  to  8  weeks  for  delivery  of  first  issue) 


SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  RATES  FOR  FIRST-TIME  SUBSCRIBERS 


D      One-year  subscription $14  (regularly  $19) 

D     One-year    student,   unemployed,   or   retired   per- 
son's subscription $12  (regularly  $16) 

D     Two-year  subscription $23  (regularly  $35) 


NAME  (Please  print  or  type) 


STREET  ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE 


ZIP  CODE 


□     One-year  Canadian  or  foreign  subscription  ....  US$17 
(regularly  $22)  Payment  must  be  drawn  in  US  Dollars 

n     Sample  copy $3.50 

Send   coupon  or  letter.  Make  check  payable  to  NEW 
OXFORD  REVIEW.  Mail  to: 
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Room  515 
1069  Kains  Ave. 
Berkeley,  CA  94706 
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THE  CURRE^l 

An  account  of  Swiss  t 


Like  you,  I  knew  about  Swiss  hanks,  or  thought  I 
did.  I'd  seen  the  James  Bond  movies;  I'd  heard 
that  Sanjay  Gandhi  had  the  number  of  his  ac- 
count engraved  on  the  back  of  his  watch.  I  knew 
Swiss  banks  were  safe  and  stable.  And  1  knew 
Swiss  bankers  could  keep  a  secret.  So  I  walked 
into  the  Davos  branch  of  the  Swiss  Bank  Corpo- 
ration last  summer  and  told  the  teller  I  had 
come — like  Marcos  and  "Baby  Doc" — to  open  a 
numbered  account.  The  Davos  branch  already 
had  nearly  2,000  of  these  accounts,  most  of 
them  opened  by  Germans  or  Americans.  I  was 
going  to  add  my  $100  to  the  $1  trillion  foreign- 
ers have  on  deposit  in  Swiss  banks. 


Although  they  profit  from  it,  Swiss  bankers 
don't  like  their  image  as  accessories  to  crime. 
The  'Agreement  on  the  Observance  of  Care  by 
the  Banks  m  Accepting  Funds  and  on  the  Prac- 
tice of  Banking  Secrecy"  adopted  by  the  Swiss 
Bankers'  Association  requires  that  banks  ascer- 
tain the  identity  of  their  customers  "on  a  sys- 
tematic basis,"  and  it  prohibits  bankers  from 
opening  accounts  for  the  purpose  of  capital 
flight  or  tax  evasion.  According  to  the  associ- 
ation, Swiss  banks  may  open  numbered  ac- 
counts only  "when  the  bank  has  established 
through  interviews  .  .  .  that  la  customer]  has  le- 
gitimate reasons  for  wishing  this  protection."  At 
the  SBC  branch  in  Davos,  they  interviewed  my 
passport.  But  at  another  of  the  country's  major 
banks.  Credit  Suisse,  where  I  also  inquired 
about  opening  an  account,  I  was  asked  why  I 
wished  to  do  so.  "I  am  told  this  is  the  thing  to 
do,"  I  replied.  My  banker  seemed  reassured. 


Documentation,  or  lack  thereof,  is  a  key  to  se- 
crecy. In  earlier  days — such  as  after  the  French 
Revolution,  when  Swiss  bankers  served  an  aris- 
tocracy under  siege — bank  statements  and  the 
like  were  carried  outside  the  country  before  be- 
ing mailed  in  order  not  to  compromise  the  cli- 
ents. Today,  ror  a  small  fee,  Swiss  banks  will 
retain  the  evidence  of  all  account  transactions. 


Swiss  Bank  Corporation  ^        ,. 

Sociit*  de  Banque  Suisse  COnfirn 

Schweizenscfier  Bankverein  f\r\Anint 

Society  di  Banca  Svizzera  Openlnj 

with  Swiss  Bank  Corporation  in  OaVO  S 


Account-holder(s)       Name  and  first  names 
(Married  women,  please  indicate  maiden  name) 


Monof f  Robert  Karl 


References  /  Identity  Papers  USA— Passport  ; 

Correspondence        (Language      engllsh 

except  in  the  case  of  special  circumstances  left  at  tfie  b 
I     I  To  be  sent  to  the  following  address 


a 


To  be  retained,  against  remuneration,  by  the  Bank  wh 
Mail  not  claimed  by  you  can  be  destroyed  after  a  peri< 


Power  of  Attorney  m  favour  of 
(as  per  separate  document) 


Account  /  Securities  deposit  /  Precious  metals 

Ixl  Account  in  Swiss  francs  Q7— 759 

r>0  Current  account  in  foreign  currency        Q7— 759    ^ 
I     I  Securities  deposit 
I    1  Metal  account 


D 


Remittances  received  in  a  currency  for  which  there  is  no  c( 
ing  account  or  to  be  maintained  in  the  currency  received 
If  a  Joint  Account  is  opened,  remittances  received  m  the  S( 
count,  unless  a  separate  account  exists  m  the  exclusive  fav 
trary 

Capital  increases 


Please  ask  for  instructions 
Exercise  the  rights 


Special  instructions 


The  Bank  is  discharged  of  all  liability  *or  decisions  left  to  its 

You  acknowledge  having  taken  note  of  the  translation  of  th 
by  the  official  text  m  French  and  furthermore  accept  jurisdici 

Metal  accounts  and  the  custody  of  precious  metals  and  coin 

As  far  as  a  married  woman  is  by  law  required  to  obtain  her  t 
having  been  given 

7270  Davos  Platz,  15.8.1986/aa 
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^y  Robert  Karl  Manoff 


ilirn 


Q7-759604 


Please  always  indicate  tnis  number 


Nationality 

D«t«  ol  biflti 


USA 
23.4.44 


Writer 


issued  23.10.85  in  Passport 
y  NE  Canter,  New  York 


any  liability  for  possible  consequences. 


nt  account 
unt 


to  be  credited  at  the  Banks  discretion  to  an  already  exist- 


holder  only  shall  automatically  be  credited  to  the  joint  ac- 
jnless  the  Bank  is  in  possession  of  instructions  to  the  con- 


the  rights 

Bank  is  authorized  to  act  at  its  discretion 
le  customers  interests 


produced  on  the  reverse  side  and  consider  yourself  bound 

Oavos 
:e  regulations 
aintain  this  account,  the  Bank  may  consider  this  consent  as 


.^ij*1fijl\y 


■Mar^  Corporation 


■rack 


This  is  my  number.  It  was  assigned  to  me  by  the 
bank  and  must  be  included  in  all  correspon- 
dence along  with  my  signature,  of  which  the 
bank  kept  a  sample.  My  account  is  identified 
only  by  number  in  all  bank  records.  Only  the 
branch  manager,  his  assistant,  and  several  other 
officers  have  access  to  the  vault  where  this  docu- 
ment and  a  few  others  I  signed  associate  my 
name  with  the  account.  Swiss  law  makes  it  a 
crime  punishable  by  up  to  six  months  in  prison 
and  a  ')Q,OQQ  franc  ($31,000)  fine  for  a  bank 
employee  to  divulge  information  about  any  bank 
transaction. 


The  man  at  Credit  Suisse  was  relieved  I  wasn't  a 
stockbroker.  Insider  trading  has  made  brokers 
unpopular  with  the  bankers,  since  American  in- 
vestigations of  such  activity  have  resulted  in 
major  breaches  of  banking  secrecy.  The  1977 
Treaty  on  Mutual  Assistance  in  Criminal  Mat- 
ters requires  Swiss  banks  to  open  up  their  rec- 
ords for  American  investigations  of  crimes  that 
are  also  crimes  in  Switzerland;  but  in  recent 
years  the  U.S.  government  has  brought  pressure 
on  the  Swiss  to  cooperate  with  investigations  of 
insider  trading,  even  though  such  trading  is  not 
a  violation  of  Swiss  law.  Under  Agreement  XVI 
of  the  Swiss  Bankers'  Association,  all  American 
clients  must  sign  a  form  stating  that  if  their  ac- 
counts have  been  used  to  trade  on  U.S.  mar- 
kets, their  bank  records  may  be  made  available 
to  U.S.  investigators.  Under  the  agreement, 
banks  may  also  seize  Americans'  accounts  if  the 
SEC  suspects  they  contain  funds  derived  from 
insider  trading — bad  news  for  those  who  have 
plans  to  emulate  Dennis  Levine. 


Now  for  the  good  news:  tax  evasion  is  still  not  a 
crime  in  Switzerland.  And  neither  Swiss  banks 
nor  the  Swiss  government  will  assist  an  Ameri- 
can mvestigation  of  unreported  income.  That  is 
the  bottom  line. 


Robert  Karl  Manoff  is  a  contnbuting  editor  of  Harper's  Magazine. 
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SEEKING  REFUGE 
IN  A  DESERT 

The  Sanctuary  movement:  Exodus  redux 
By  David  Quammen 


ri^ 


I 


he  Bedouin  ot  the 
Arabian  desert  has  a  name  for  it:  dakhaki.  A  man 
in  flight  for  his  hfe  can  rush  into  the  tent  ot  an- 
other man,  claim  the  privilege  ot  dakhaUi,  and 
know  he  will  he  protected  by  his  reluctant  host. 
The  custom  is  sacred  among  nomadic  Arabs.  A 
man  who  provides  dakhala  lives  by  the  rules  ot 
honor,  at  whatever  cost  to  himself.  He  is  recog- 
nized as  upholding  a  higher  law — higher  than 
kinship,  higher  even  than  vengeance — that  the 
desert  itself  has  helped  shape.  The  desert  itself, 
yes:  dakhala  is  in  some  measure  an  answer  to  the 
imperatives  of  landscape,  a  tool  of  wilderness 
survival,  a  hedge  against  heat  and  des(.)lation 
and  thirst.  A  fugitive  in  the  desert  can  expect 
one  of  two  fates:  lonely  death  on  the  sands,  or 
else  dakhala. 

In  the  desert  ot  southern  Arizona,  today,  the 
equivalent  word  is  mnctimry.  And  in  Arizona, 
today,  it  is  a  felony. 

On  May  1  of  this  year,  a  federal  jury  in  Tuc- 
son convicted  eight  persons  oi  violating  U.S. 
immigration  laws.  Among  those  convicted  were 
two  Catholic  priests,  a  granite-jawed  nun,  and  a 
Presbyterian  minister.  Six  ot  the  defendants 
were  found  guilty  of  conspiring  to  smuggle  il- 
legal aliens  into  the  United  States;  two  were 
convicted  c^f  concealing,  harboring,  and  trans- 
porting an  illegal  alien.  (Three  other  defendants 
were  found  not  guilty.)  The  aliens  in  question 
were  Salvadorans  and  Guatemalans  who  had 

David  Quammen  is  the  author  of  Natural  Acts:  A 
Sidelong  View  oj  Science  and  Nature. 


been  displaced  by  the  murderous  chaos  in  their 
homelands,  people  who  had  come  north  seeking 
refuge.  The  defendants  faced  up  to  five  years  in 
prison  for  each  ot  the  charges  against  them. 

The  charges  had  resulted  from  an  elaborate 
nine-month-long  undercover  investigation  by 
the  Justice  Department  called  Operation  So- 
journer. As  part  of  the  investigation,  informants 
working  for  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  (INS) — which  falls  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Justice  Department — wore  con- 
cealed tape  recorders  into  some  ot  the  humblest 
church  halls  in  the  country,  including  a  number 
in  southern  Arizona.  The  government  eventual- 
ly built  its  case  on  the  more  than  fitty  hours  of 
tape  these  informants  collected. 

But  the  investigation  in  a  sense  had  always- 
been  mciot,  for  the  defendants  were  blunt  abouf 
their  activities.  Many  of  them  had  freely  ad- 
mitted to  journalists  and  anybody  else  who  cared 
to  listen  that  they  were  harboring  Salvadorans 
and  Guatemalans;  that,  yes,  these  Salvadorans 
and  Guatemalans  had  entered  the  United  States 
surreptitiously.  They  freely  admitted  that  they 
had  sought  to  conceal  these  people  and  protect 
them  from  deportation.  The  proper  question, 
they  said,  was  why.  The  issue,  they  said,  was 
whether  these  particular  Central  Americans 
were  "illegal  aliens"  at  all.  Were  they  not  in  fact 
legitimate  refugees?  Did  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  forbid  the  harboring  ot  such  people,  or 
mandate  it.' 

The  judge  in  Tucson  saw  things  very  differ- 
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ently,  classifying  all  argument  aroiiiid  those  is- 
sues as  inadmissible.  Such  weirds  as  torture  and 
death  sqiuxds  were,  in  rhe  cdurrrocmi,  rahoiv  No 
one  mentioned  ckikhaliL 

The  trial  began  on  October  11,  1985,  and 
dragged  on  tor  six  moiiths;  to  the  reporters  who 
covered  it,  to  the  public  who  followed  it,  it  was 
"the  Sanctuary  trial."  It  wasn't  the  first  such  tri- 
al (two  church  workers  in  south  Texas  were  con- 
victed in  1985  tor  similar  activities),  and  it 
certainly  won't  be  the  last.  It  was  a  bellwether 
prosecution  directed  against  several  people  per- 
ceived as  the  ftumders  and  guiding  figures  of  a 
national  movement  called,  simply,  Sanctuary. 
This  movement  began  five  years  ago  with  a  deci- 
sion by  a  small  Presbyterian  congregation  on  the 
south  side  of  Tucson  to  harbor  Central  Ameri- 
can refugees.  More  than  300  Quaker  meetings, 
Roman  Catholic  parishes,  Protestant  congrega- 
tions, and  synagogues  are  now  involved — per- 
haps as  many  as  50,000  citizens.  They  are 
avowedly  determined  to  prevent  Salvadoran 
and  Guatemalan  refugees  trom  being  deported 
back  home,  where  they  may  face  imprisonment, 
torture,  and  death.  The  Political  Asylum  Pro- 
ject ot  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  has 
matched  the  names  ot  titty-two  refugees  who 
were  denied  entry  into  the  United  States  with 
the  names  ot  tifty-two  people  whose  deaths  were 
reported  in  El  Salvador. 

Since  1980,  500,000  Salvadorans  and  more 
than  80,000  Guatemalans  have  fled  their  coun- 
tries and  come  to  the  United  States.  Most  arrive 
at  our  southwestern  border  without  papers  and 
manage,  by  this  or  that  maneuver,  to  get  across. 
The  total  number  of  these  desperate  people  is 
minuscule  compared  with  the  steady  flow  of  un- 
documented Mexicans,  but  large  enough  to  con- 
stitute a  controversial  phenomenon.  Why  do 
the  Central  Americans  come  north?  According 
to  one  view  (the  one  offered  axiomatically  by  of- 
ficials at  the  State  Department  and  the  INS), 
they  are  "economic  migrants."  In  other  words, 
they  are  enterprising  job-seekers,  no  different 
from  the  Mexicans.  By  another  view  (that  ot 
Sanctuary  activists),  many  Salvadorans  and 
Guatemalans  are  "political  refugees"  from  the 
war  zones  of  Central  America,  and  are  entitled 
by  U.S.  law — not  to  mention  the  1949  Geneva 
Conventions,  or  American  tradition  as  in- 
scribed on  the  base  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty — to 
at  least  temporary  protection  in  this  country. 
Specifically,  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980,  often 
cited  by  Sanctuary  activists,  defines  a  "refugee" 
as  any  person  who  is  "unable  or  unwilling  to 
avail  himself  or  herself  of  the  protection  of  [his 
or  her  own  country]  because  of  persecution  or  a 
well-founded  fear  of  persecution  on  account  of 
race,  religion,  nationality,  membership  in  a  par- 
ticular social  group,  or  political  opinion.  .  .  ." 


Several  ot  those  cc>nditit)ns  do  seem  to  fit  most 
c»f  the  Central  Americans  who  come  north.  The 
act  also  stipulates  ways  in  which  a  refugee  may 
be  protected,  one  of  which  is  to  grant  him  or  her 
political  asylum. 

For  one  reason  or  another,  political  asylum  is 
not  granted  to  the  majority  ot  Salvadorans  and 
Guatemalans  who  apply  for  it.  From  January 
1985  through  August  of  this  year,  723  Guatema- 
lans applied  tor  asylum;  during  this  period,  asy- 
lum was  granted  to  seven  Cniatemalans.  The 
numbers  for  Salvadorans  are  similarly  gloomy: 
3,586  applications  made,  209  applications 
granted.  These  tigures  contrast  sharply  with 
those  compiled  tor  Afghans  and  Poles  seeking 
asylum  during  this  eighteen-month  period  (Af- 
ghans: 336  applications,  168  granted;  Poles: 
1,783  applications,  857  granted).  The  pattern 
within  these  statistics  is  obvious:  if  you  flee  to 
the  United  States  from  a  Soviet-backed  regime 
in  disfavor  with  Washington,  your  chances  of 
being  officially  welcomed  are  much  greater  than 
if  you  flee  from  one  of  Washington's  clients.  De- 
nied almost  any  chance  of  asylum,  denied  ex- 
emption from  deportation,  Salvadorans  and 
Guatemalans  have  no  legal  protection  in  the 
one  country  on  earth  that  prides  itself  most  sten- 
torianly  on  being  a  haven  for  retugees. 

So  they  must  get  over  the  border  by  stealth. 
Some  pass  through  an  official  port  of  entry, 
bluffing  fearfully  with  false  or  borrowed  papers, 
masquerading  as  U.S.  citizens  or  day-labor 
Mexicans.  Others  make  the  taxing  and  risky 
hike  through  the  desert,  trekking  across  ragged 
mountains  and  gulches  and  through  thorn  vege- 
tation, entering  the  United  States  wherever  the 
international  fence  is  unwatched.  Some  of  these 
hikers  have  been  arrested,  some  have  passed 
over  safely,  some  have  died  gruesomely.  The 
desert,  which  often  seems  beautiful  and  some- 
times seems  benign,  can  he  unforgiving  of  inex- 
perience and  miscalculation.  But  it  comes  as  a 
lesson  of  desert  cultures  (and  not  just  that  of  the 
Bedouins)  that  where  physical  ecology  is  so 
harsh,  so  implacable,  moral  ecology  must  some- 
how compensate.  That's  what  happened  in 
southern  Arizona.  The  Sanctuary  movement,  in 
great  degree,  and  from  the  start,  presented  itself 
as  an  answer  to  the  imperatives  of 
landscape. 


O, 


f  the  four  ecologically  distinct  deserts  cov- 
ering portions  of  North  America- — the  Mohave, 
the  Sonoran,  the  Great  Basin,  and  rhe  Chihua- 
huan — the  Sonoran  desert,  in  which  1  ucson 
lies,  is  the  most  deceptive.  It  does  not  appear 
bleak.  Many  sensible  witnesses  consider  it  gor- 
geously scenic.  Despite  being  prodigiously  dry 
(less  than  two  inches  of  rain  yearly,  in  some 
parts)  and  prodigiously  hot  (often  around  120 
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degrees  Fahrenheit),  it  supports  more  different 
species  of  plants  and  animals  than  any  other 
North  American  desert.  Most  famously  recog- 
nizable is  the  giant  columnar  cactus,  the  sa- 
guaro.  The  Sonoran  desert  is  also  home  to  the 
Gila  monster,  the  tarantula,  a  profusion  of  black 
widow  spiders,  thirteen  species  of  rattlesnake, 
almost  two  dozen  species  of  scorpion,  and  a 
healthy  population  of  vultures,  which  feast  on 
fatalities.  The  Sonoran  stretches  over  more  than 
120,000  square  miles,  from  below  Guaymas  on 
the  west  coast  of  Mexico  up  to  Needles,  Califor- 
nia, and  from  east  of  Tucson  to  the  far  side  of 
the  Baja  peninsula,  embracing  a  long  section  of 
the  border  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States.  With  its  mountains,  its  broad  riverbeds 
(usually  dry),  and  its  saline  basins,  it  is  a  land- 
scape of  extremity  and  denial:  there  are  flash 
floods  and  drought,  heat  at  midday  that  can 
shatter  a  rock,  nights  that  can  freeze  a  man.  For 
most  of  the  year,  the  Sonoran  is  a  searing  and 
inhospitable  wilderness. 

That's  what  it  was  when  twenty-six  Salva- 
doran  refugees  tried  to  cross,  back  in  early  July  of 
1980.  Those  who  survived,  themselves  very 
near  death,  were  rescued  by  the  Border  Patrol. 
In  a  gulch  not  far  from  a  paved  road,  about 
twenty  miles  north  of  the  Mexican  border  town 
of  Sonoyta,  members  of  the  patrol  found  a  trail 
of  discarded  clothing  and  half-naked  corpses, 
and  then  thirteen  delirious,  heat-sick  people, 
some  of  whom  had  smeared  their  faces  with 
toothpaste  or  makeup  as  a  last  desperate  measure 
against  the  sun.  It  had  been  a  party  of  middle- 
class  urban  Salvadorans,  women  in  high-heeled 
shoes,  men  carrying  suitcases.  They  had  left  El 
Salvador  in  the  care  of  two  "coyotes" — merce- 
nary smugglers — and  made  the  long  trip  across 
Mexico  by  bus;  just  south  of  the  U.S.  border,  on 
a  bleak  stretch  of  desert,  they  were  told  to  start 
walking.  Among  their  many  mistakes,  they  had 
failed  to  bring  enough  water.  Few  canteens  were 
found  with  the  debris — not  even  empty  ones. 
Eventually,  according  to  reports,  they  had  been 
reduced  to  drinking  cologne,  aftershave  lotion, 
and  their  own  urine.  By  one  account,  each  of 
them  had  paid  $1 ,200  for  the  privilege  of  being 
taken  north.  Thirteen  of  them  died. 

The  survivors  were  brought  to  a  Tucson  hos- 
pital, and  several  churches  were  eventually 
asked  to  help  them  with  housing  and  food.  One 
of  those  churches  was  Southside  Presbyterian,  a 
small  congregation  in  the  barrio.  Southside  is  an 
aberration,  conforming  badly  to  the  stereotype 
of  comfortable  middle-class  Presbyterianism.  A 
little  adobe  building  with  a  chain-pull  bell  and 
one  saguaro  out  front,  the  church  fills  up  on 
Sunday  mornings  with  people  of  many  complex- 
ions, people  in  shirtsleeves  and  with  work-cal- 
loused hands.  The  Reverend  John  Fife,  another 


aberration,  is  the  minister.  A  tall,  forty-six- 
year-old  Anglo,  gaunt  and  bearded  and  favoring 
denims  and  cowboy  boots  when  not  in  his  vest- 
ments, Fife  came  out  to  the  desert  from  a  mean- 
streets  urban  ministry  in  Ohio,  never  dreaming 
he  would  achieve  distinction  as  a  convicted  fel- 
on. In  July  of  1980,  he  was  concerned  mainly 
with  his  duties  as  pastor  of  a  poor  congregation 
of  Hispanics  and  blacks  and  Anglos  and  Indians. 
He  could  not  then  have  placed  El  Salvador  on  a 
map.  The  deaths  of  those  thirteen  Salvadorans 
in  the  desert  changed  his  world. 

"That  engaged  my  attention,"  he  told  me  sev- 
eral years  ago,  the  first  time  I  spoke  with  him. 
"The  fact  that  people  were  willing  to  risk  that 
kind  of  venture,  coming  across  our  border."  Fife 
talked  to  the  survivors,  and  heard  "some  in- 
credible stories  about  El  Salvador.  1  had  assumed 
that  people  were  coming  across  from  Central 
America  for  the  same  reason  that  people  were 
coming  across  our  border  from  Mexico.  It  was 
hard  in  the  villages,  they  were  poor.  But  these 
folk  from  Salvador  were  telling  a  different  set  of 
stories.  They  were  talking  about  death  squads, 
and  about  torture,  and  about  the  kind  of  terror- 
ism and  violence  that  we  now  know  about." 

John  Fife  heard  the  stories  and  was  moved  to 
act.  Others  in  Tucson  began  to  act  too.  At  first 
their  efforts  were  modest  and  quiet:  providing 
food  and  shelter  to  refugees  who  managed  to 
reach  Tucson,  helping  them  pass  northward  to 
other  cities  along  a  sort  of  underground  railroad, 
raising  money  to  bond  out  those  who  had  been 
caught  by  the  INS,  assisting  with  asylum  appli- 
cations, conducting  a  weekly  prayer  vigil.  The 
vigil  is  still  held  each  Thursday  at  rush  hour  out- 
side the  federal  building,  where  the  INS  offices 
are  located.  The  federal  building  was  chosen  be- 
cause it  is  the  policies  of  the  INS  that  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  wholesale  rejection  of  asylum 
petitions  from  Salvadorans  and  Guatemalans, 
and,  worse,  the  deportation  of  unsuccessful  ap- 
plicants. Deportation  is  especially  terrifying  to 
anyone  who  has  already  fled  the  death  squads.. 
The  very  act  of  having  gone  north  may  be 
counted  a  sign  of  subversive  inclination,  or  at 
least  of  disloyalty,  and  any  deportee  who  lands 
at  the  San  Salvador  or  Guatemala  City  airport  is 
marked  and  vulnerable. 

It  was  the  knowledge  that  the  refugees  might 
meet  this  fate  that  led  John  Fife  and  members  of 
his  church  to  decide  that  more  drastic  action 
was  required.  "We  were  really  in  despair  at  that 
point,"  Fife  said.  "We  had  tried  the  legal  de- 
fense thing.  We  had  tried  the  underground 
smuggling  thing.  And  as  far  as  we  could  see,  it 
wasn't  going  to  change  anything.  People  in  Tuc- 
son didn't  even  know  there  were  refugees  here, 
let  alone  [people  in]  the  rest  of  the  United 
States.  The  government  was  continuing  to  de- 
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port  people  at  a  rate  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  a 
day.  All  of  the  legal  defense  efforts  had  managed 
to  save  a  few  people.  The  underground  was  sav- 
ing a  few  more  people.  Ob\'iously  we  could  keep 
that  up  for  the  next  ten  years  and  save  a  few 
hundred  people,  and  lose  thousands.  Really — we 
were  trying  to  say — what  can  we  do!  And  the 
idea  of  Sanctuary  emerged." 

Within  the  Judeo-Christian  tradition,  the 
concept  of  sanctuary  dates  back  at  least  to  that 
record  of  a  tribe  ot  desert-dwelling  nomads,  the 
Book  of  Exodus:  "Then  1  will  appoint  thee  a 
place  whither  he  shall  flee."  It  passed  down 
through  Roman  and  English  law  and  eventually 
found  embodiment,  altered  in  shape  but  not  in 
spirit,  in  the  original  underground  railroad, 
which  helped  slaves  escape  northward  despite 
the  passage  in  1850  ot  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act, 
making  it  illegal  to  shield  or  abet  runaway 
blacks.  Many  churches  in  the  North  played  a 
crucial  role  in  that  movement. 

As  reincarnated  in  Tucstm  today,  the  spirit  of 
sanctuary  differs  from  its  American  precedent 
chiefly  in  being  determinedly  public.  Fife  and  his 
congregation  not  only  decided  to  harbor  Central 
American  refugees;  they  decided  to  do  it  openly. 


On  March  24,  1982,  John  Fife  announced  at  a 
press  conference  that  Southside  Presbyterian 
Church,  joined  by  a  handful  of  congregations  in 
such  cities  as  Los  Angeles,  Berkeley,  and  Wash- 
ington, D.C. ,  would  henceforth  be  providing 
sanctuary  to  undocumented  Central  American 
aliens,  in  some  cases  allowing  them  to  live  on 
church  property  or  in  the  churches  themselves. 
Sanctuary  was  pledging  itself  to  support  and  de- 
fend the  refugees,  and  daring  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  make  arrests. 

What  was  the  point  of  such  provocation.' 
"The  whole  function  of  public  sanctuary,"  John 
Fite  explained  ro  me,  "is  to  encourage  as  many 
churches— and  people — as  possible  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  have  to  deal  with  this  moral,  legal 
problem.  To  make  a  decision  and  then  commu- 
nicate it  to  the  legislative  bodies.  And  to  the 
Administration.  We  need  to  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  as  many  people  as  we  can  pos- 


M 


sihly  reach." 


.any  of  the  refugees  who  came  to  Tucson 
were  brought  up  through  the  desert  by  a  man 
named  Jim  Corbett.  Corbett,  who  stood  trial 
with  John  Fife,  was  acquitted  thanks  to  an  ab- 
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sence  of  evidence  against  him:  because  Corbett 
tended  to  work  alone,  the  prosecution's  star  wit- 
ness, jesiis  Cruz — he's  one  of  the  men  who  infil- 
trated the  movement  in  Tucson  for  the  INS — 
had  little  to  say  about  him.  (Corbett  has  talked 
openly  about  smuggling  refugees,  but  like  Fife 
and  the  other  defendants,  he  maintains  that  his 
acts  are  in  compliance  with  U.S.  law.) 

Jim  Corbett,  a  Quaker,  is  fifty-three  years  old. 
He  has  a  degree  in  philosophy  from  Harvard, 
and  before  arthritis  slowed  him  down  he  had 
ranched  cattle  in  southern  Arizona  for  twenty 
years.  He  knows  the  Sonoran  desert  well.  Begin- 
ning in  1981  and  until  his  face  became  too  easily 
recognized  by  INS  agents,  Corbett  guided  refu- 
gees across  the  border.  Sometimes  he  cadged 
identity  papers  and  took  people  through  an  offi- 
cial port  of  entry,  a  route  precarious  but  phys- 
ically undemanding.  More  often,  if  the  refugees 
seemed  hardy,  he  walked  the  desert  with  them. 
Corbett  is  familiar  with  the  terrain  and  capable 
of  using  it  to  advantage:  following  the  natural 
warps  of  the  land,  dodging  Border  Patrol  planes 
and  eluding  INS  agents  in  four-wheel-drive  ve- 
hicles and  on  horseback,  laying  up  at  night 
without  a  fire.  By  his  own  estimate,  he  has  guid- 
ed 1,000  refugees  across  the  border. 

Carmen  Duarte  of  the  Arizona  Daily  Star  and 
a  photographer  went  along  with  Corbett  on  a 
crossing  he  led  in  the  summer  of  1984.  He  was 
guiding  just  one  refugee,  a  Cuatemalan  woman 
who  seemed  too  harrowed  by  past  ordeals  to  try 
bluffing  her  way  past  uniformed  men  at  a  port  of 
entry.  The  woman's  husband  had  been  taken 
from  their  home  by  armed  strangers  (evidently 
because  of  his  role  in  a  labor  union)  and  never 
seen  again.  She  had  searched  for  his  body  at  a 
dump,  among  the  mutilated  corpses  of  other 
missing  persons,  but  her  search  was  inconclu- 
sive. She  was  warned  not  to  report  the  kidnap- 
ping. And  then  strangers  began  to  follow  her.  So 
she  fled  to  Mexico  City,  there  to  be  arrested  and 
then  raped  by  immigration  officers,  she  said,  be- 
fore being  deported  by  bus  back  to  Guatemala. 

She  made  her  way  to  Mexico  City  again.  This 
time  she  made  contact  with  the  Sanctuary  net- 
work there,  and  was  put  in  touch  with  Corbett. 
He  listened  to  her  story,  understood  her  an- 
guish, but  warned  her  she  would  face  hardships 
in  the  United  States  as  well.  Yes,  he  would 
guide  her  across. 

He  first  helped  her  travel  north  to  the  border 
town  of  Nogales,  just  an  hour  from  Tucson. 
Then,  at  a  remote  point  along  a  road  on  the 
Mexican  side  of  the  border,  Corbett,  the  wom- 
an, and  the  two  journalists  began  walking.  They 
moved  slowly  over  sand  flats  and  ledges  of  rock, 
taking  what  cover  they  could  from  the  mesquite 
and  paloverde.  For  the  first  half-hour  they  were 
precariously  exposed,  still  within  view  from  the 


road.  At  the  sound  of  every  passing  car  they 
scrambled  for  cover.  Then  once  again  they 
walked.  And  after  only  an  hour  they  climbed 
over  a  fence — not  a  very  formidable  barrier,  just 
five  strands  of  taut  barbed  wire — and  stepped 
down  into  U.S.  territory. 

That  was  the  easy  part.  There  was  still  more 
hiking  to  do.  On  a  sunny  July  day  in  the  border 
zone,  the  heat  would  have  been  fearsome  and 
the  danger  of  being  seen  by  fly-over  patrols 
would  have  been  great;  fortunately,  this  particu- 
lar afternoon  was  overcast.  Four  miles  along 
through  the  winding  gulches,  they  stopped  for 
the  night.  The  woman's  feet  were  blistered. 
There  was  a  dinner  of  raisins  and  tuna  and 
broken  crackers,  and  then  a  cold  night  without 
blankets  or  sleeping  bags.  In  the  morning  they 
hiked  on,  amid  yucca  and  manzanita  and  skit- 
tering lizards,  and  then  climbed  a  steep  slope  out 
of  the  canyon;  finally  they  climbed  down  a  ra- 
vine to  the  rendezvous  point,  where  a  car  waited 
with  water  and  food.  By  that  evening,  Corbett 
had  brought  the  Guatemalan  woman  into 
Tucson. 

Like  John  Fife,  but  in  very  different  ways,  Jim 
Corbett  is  an  anomaly.  Though  active  in  a 
largely  church-based  movement,  he  is  firmly  (if 
politely)  anti-clerical.  He  is  an  intellectual,  a 
complex  thinker  and  a  prolific  writer,  who  has 
chosen  to  spend  much  of  his  life  looking  after 
cattle  and  sheep.  And  the  path  that  brought 
him  to  his  work  with  Sanctuary  is  nothing  if  not 
peculiar. 

Most  members  of  the  movement  trace  their 
concept  of  sanctuary  back  to  Roman  law,  medi- 
eval canon  law,  English  common  law,  or  the 
teachings  of  Exodus,  Numbers,  and  Isaiah. 
When  Jim  Corbett  discusses  his  ideas  about 
sanctuary,  he  is  more  apt  to  cite  Buddhist  no- 
tions of  stillness,  the  Taoist  philosopher  Chuang 
Tzu,  the  anthropology  of  pastoral  nomads  in  Ti- 
bet, and  the  practical  details  of  goat  husbandry. 
The  nuns  and  priests,  ministers  and  rabbis  who 
play  such  active  and  conspicuous  roles  in  the 
movement  have  come  out  o{  the  church  and  the' 
temple,  out  of  missionary  orders  and  social-ac- 
tion ministries.  Jim  Corbett  has  come,  literally, 
out  o(  the  desert. 

For  almost  two  decades  he  has  been  thinking 
and  writing  about  the  spiritual  dimensions  of 
wilderness.  The  Buddhist,  Hindu,  and  Taoist 
traditions  all  tell  of  the  person  who  goes  off 
alone  into  the  wilderness  (often  a  desert  wilder- 
ness) for  some  stretch  of  time  in  order  to  strip 
away  those  aspects  of  misguided  worldly  concern 
that  Corbett  calls  "the  social  busyness."  The 
Hebrews'  Sinai  sojourn  as  described  in  Exodus 
served  a  similar  purpose,  he  says,  though  in  that 
case  it  was  not  a  lone  individual  but  an  entire 
community  that  sought  to  purge  itself  During 
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the  early  1970s,  Corbett  himselt  began  to  ex- 
periment with  this  kind  of  sojourn.  He  went  out 
into  the  desert  for  long  periods,  taking  with  him 
only  a  sleeping  bag  and  gear  essential  tor  surviv- 
al; he  did  not  take  any  tood.  (."arrying  food  into 
this  landscape  was  unnecessary,  he  believed.  In- 
stead, he  herded  along  a  few  goats. 

Corbett  later  completed  a  Kiok-length  (but 
still  unpublished)  manuscript  titled  Goatii'alk- 
ing.  In  it  he  distills  his  wealth  ot  ranching  and 
backcountry  knowledge,  knowledge  flavored  by 
his  philosophic  and  political  ideas.  Goafwalkin^ 
is  an  intriguing  document,  the  quiet  manifesto 
of  a  man  who  combines  in  himselt  some  ot  the 
more  appealing  aspects  of  Thoreau,  Thomas 
Merton,  and  Emiliano  Zapata.  It  is  a  guidebook 
to  revolutionary  simplicity  and  wild-land  dairy- 
ing. Corbett,  with  his  concept  ot  goatwalking, 
has  aligned  himselt  with  the  traditional  nomadic 
pastoralists — of  ancient  Sinai  and  twentieth- 
century  Tibet.  Like  them,  he  has  come  to  realize 
that  "livestock  could  provide  the  lite-support 
and  security  associated  with  [planted  crops] 
while  also  providing  the  mobility  necessary  to 
escape  the  state." 

In  Corbett's  usage  goatwalking  is  a  potent 
term.  At  the  literal  level  it  has  to  do  with  tend- 
ing and  traveling  with  half-wild  grazing  animals, 
a  pastoral  nomadism  practiced  in  a  wilderness 
landscape  outside  the  purview  oi — but  within 
the  actual  boundaries  ot — the  modern  industrial 
state.  The  goats  are  allowed  to  go  feral;  the  goat- 
walker  goes  feral  along  with  them,  living  on 
their  milk  and  on  wild  plants.  On  a  political  lev- 
el, Corbett  recommends  this  goatwalking  life  as 
"the  Cimarron  alternative."  The  Spanish  word 
Cimarron  has  entered  our  language  with  two  defi- 
nitions, and  Corbett  intends  them  both:  it 
means  "feral  animal"  as  well  as  "runaway  slave." 

The  Cimarron  alternative  in  this  sense  is  the 
act  of  stepping  beyond  societal  constraints  and 
into  a  state  of  moral  freedom.  The  goatwalker  is 
a  runaway  slave  who  knows  how  to  live  off  the 
land.  Naturally,  therefore,  he  will  have  greater 
sympathy  than  most  for  his  fellow  cimarrons. 
This  may  all  sound  quixotic  or  woolly  to  you  or 
me.  But  Jim  Corbett  happens  to  be  the  sort  of 
stubborn  Quaker  moralist  who  turns  quixotic 
notions  into  acts.  Goatwalking  was  written  in 
the  1970s,  several  years  before  Corbett  met  his 
first  Salvadoran  refugee.  But  when  the  need 
arose  for  a  guide  to  lead  terrified  fugitives 
through  the  harsh  desert  and  across  the  border, 
circumventing  the  armed  minions  of  national 
policy  (as  distinct  from  law),  he  was 
»-■-«        ready. 


1 


.he  six-month-long  trial  of  the  Sanctuary 
defendants  was  an  expensive  prosecution,  with 
its  tull  share  of  legal  technicalities  and  its  mo- 


ments ot  true  drama  and  melodrama.  But  in  the 
end,  the  proceedings  were  perhaps  more  notable 
tor  what  did  not  happen  than  for  what  did.  Right 
betore  the  trial  began.  Federal  District  ("ourt 
judge  Earl  H.  Carroll  granted  government  mo- 
tions to  bar  any  testimony  about  human-rights 
abuses  and  death-squad  killings  in  Guatemala 
and  El  Salvador;  any  testimony  concerning  the 
defendants'  motivation  or  religious  beliefs;  and 
any  testimony  related  to  the  defendants'  under- 
standing of  U.S.  immigration  laws.  Moreover, 
the  defendants  were  forbidden  to  present  argu- 
ments that  those  refugees  they  stood  accused  ot 
helping  were  in  danger  of  losing  their  lives  if 
they  were  forced  to  return  to  their  countries. 
The  list  of  exclusions  covered  virtually  every  de- 
tense  that  could  have  been  presented  by  the  de- 
tendants'  attorneys. 

The  trial  went  ahead  anyway,  of  course,  and 
there  were  other  significant  omissions.  James 
Rayburn,  the  INS  investigator  who  had  guided 
the  undercover  operation,  was  never  called  by 
the  prosecution  to  testify.  The  ninety-one  tapes 
recorded  during  the  Sanctuary  investigation 
were  edited  down  to  ten  minutes  of  carefully  se- 
lected excerpts,  and  then  played  for  the  jurors. 
(The  defense  attorneys  sought  permission  to 
play  the  tapes  in  their  entirety,  believing  the  de- 
fendants' activities  would  seem  anything  but 
criminal  if  understood  in  context.  But  the  judge 
supported  the  prosecutor's  wish  to  keep  the  jury 
ignorant  of  any  such  context. )  Three  unindicted 
Sanctuary  workers  and  one  refugee  refused  to 
testify  for  the  prosecution,  despite  having  been 
subpoenaed;  they  were  held  in  contempt  and 
sentenced  to  house  arrest  until  the  trial  ended. 
Of  the  refugees  who  did  testify,  seemingly  under 
duress,  the  prosecutor  complained  that  their 
memories  were  selective;  they  more  readily  rec- 
ollected the  deaths  of  members  ot  their  families, 
the  terror  and  violence  they  had  fled,  than 
whatever  incriminating  words  had  been  uttered, 
say,  by  John  Fife. 

The  defendants  themselves  did  not  testify.  In 
the  end,  they  presented  no  formal  defense  at  all. 
On  Friday  morning,  March  M,  in  the  twenty- 
first  week  ot  the  trial,  with  the  prosecution  hav- 
ing rested  its  case  and  the  Sanctuary  lawyers 
scheduled  to  begin  calling  witnesses,  each  of 
those  lawyers  stood  up  in  turn  and  announced 
that  the  defense,  too,  rested  its  case.  This  might 
have  been  a  strategic  move:  if  the  defendaius 
were  not  permitted  to  mention  immigration  law 
or  their  religious  beliefs  or  anything  else  they 
considered  significant,  what  value  was  there  in 
giving  the  prosecution  a  chance  to  cross-exam- 
ine them?  But  it  was  also  surely  a  protest,  a 
way  of  asserting  that  the  trial  itself  was  in  fact  a 
sham. 

Insofar  as  it  was  a  strategy,  the  strategy  failed. 
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On  May  1 ,  after  more  than  sixty  hours  of  delib- 
eration, the  jury  brought  in  its  guilty  verdict. 

Late  one  evening  near  the  end  of  the  trial, 
John  Fife  sat  in  the  living  room  of  his  Tucson 
home,  exhausted  from  six  months  of  courtroom 
tension,  nursing  a  beer  and  telling  me  about  the 
large  place  in  his  Presbyterian  heart  held  by  the 
spiritual  traditions  of  the  Papago  Indians.  It 
might  sound  as  though  he  was  digressing,  but  he 
was  not. 

What  the  Bedouins  are  to  the  Arabian  desert, 
the  Papago  are  to  the  unsparing  terrain  that  is 
southwestern  Arizona.  They  are  also  known,  to 
themselves  and  others,  as  the  Desert  People. 
The  area  they  have  traditionally  occupied,  and 
within  which  their  reservation  now  lies,  is  one 
of  the  most  arid  and  least  hospitable  parts  oi  the 
Sonoran — a  landscape  of  flat  valleys  cobbled 
with  windblown  pebbles,  sharp  ridges  that  curl 
around  like  the  walls  of  a  labyrinth,  arroyos  and 
washes  carved  by  torrential  runoff  and  opening 
out  blankly  into  dry  basins,  where  nothing 
much  grows  except  creosote  bush.  Drought  is 
followed  by  flood,  in  Papago  country,  then 
again  by  drought;  tne  desert  blooms,  briefly, 
then  withers.  The  cycle  of  life  for  all  living  crea- 
tures entails  unpredictable  but  ineluctable 
swings  between  extremes  of  abundance  and 
dearth.  Over  the  centuries,  the  Papago  adapted 
themselves  to  this  cycle. 

One  of  their  adaptations  was  an  ethic  of  radi- 
cal hospitality.  Under  the  pressures  of  the  land- 
scape, a  culture  evolved  in  which  great  premium 
was  placed  on  generosity,  gift-giving  of  food  and 
clothing,  and  the  sharing  of  surplus  whenever 
there  was  any  surplus.  Today  we  might  see  the 
Papagos  as  hopelessly  improvident.  But  in  fact 
they  are  quite  provident.  The  limitless  gift-giv- 
ing is  a  survival  strategy. 

That  Papago  ethos  informs  the  spirit  of 
Southside  Presbyterian  Church,  which  was 
founded  eighty  years  ago  as  a  Papago  mission,  in 
a  Tucson  ghetto  then  known  as  "Papagoville." 
It  also  goes  far  to  explain  the  presence  in  Tucson 
of  John  Fife  himself 

Twenty  years  ago,  fresh  out  of  his  first  year  at 
a  seminary  in  Pittsburgh,  Fife  spent  a  summer  on 
the  Papago  reservation;  there,  he  fell  in  love 
with  the  people  and  the  desert  and  the  strange 
dynamic  between  the  two.  When  the  pastorship 
of  the  church  in  Tucson  opened  up  six  years  lat- 
er, he  jumped  for  it. 

"I've  heard  their  stories,"  Fife  told  me. 
"We've  spent  a  lot  of  time  talking  about  tradi- 
tions. I  climb  their  sacred  mountain,  Baboqui- 
vari,  every  year.  Try  to  get  to  I'itoi's  cave."  I'itoi 
is  the  chief  Papago  deity,  believed  to  dwell  at 
the  physical  center  of  their  lands,  in  a  cave  on 
the  steep  slope  of  Baboquivari.  "I've  been  on 
that  mountain  when  Papago  folk  had  visions," 


Fife  said.  "I  didn't  see  anything — but  they  did." 
As  we  were  talking,  I  noticed  on  the  wall  behind 
him  a  c'naractenstic  piece  of  Papago  coiled  bas- 
ketry, shallow  and  circular,  woven  from  tan  and 
black  fibers  in  the  design  of  a  concentric  maze. 
At  the  entrance  to  the  maze  stood  a  small  figure 
woven  in  black,  recognizablv  human.  The  large 
silver  buckle  on  Fife's  belt  bore  the  same  pat- 
tern. The  design  is  called  I'itoi  Ki,  and  it  has  a 
strong  resonance  for  the  Papago.  Fife  explained 
that  the  pattern  commemorates  the  time  when 
I'itoi  escaped  from  his  enemies  bv  leading  them 
into  such  a  maze. 

The  design  is  also  understood  allegorically. 
"The  maze  represents  all  the  complexities  and 
dead  ends  of  life,"  Fife  said.  In  the  course  of  a 
lifetime,  a  person  must  move  through  all  those 
complexities,  all  those  tribulations  and  mislead- 
ing paths,  toward  the  center  of  the  maze,  at 
which  waits  safety,  fulfillment,  Baboquivari.  I 
was  intrigued  by  the  maze.  Clearly  it 
»-■-•        also  represents  the  desert. 


I, 


he  sentencing  of  John  Fife  and  the  seven 
other  defendants  took  place  in  Tucson  on  July  1 
and  2.  Each  of  them  was  put  on  probation,  rang- 
ing from  three  to  five  years;  one  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  probation  is  that  they  not  bring  in  or 
harbor  any  more  aliens.  Even  though  the  defen- 
dants were  not  sent  to  prison,  they  plan  to  ap- 
peal their  convictions. 

If  it  all  seems  a  little  anticlimactic,  perhaps  it 
is  because  the  real  drama  has  always  been  else- 
where— worlds  away,  in  Central  America. 
There,  people  are  still  being  taken  from  their 
homes  and  killed.  The  Tucson  defendants  never 
forgot  that,  and  so  they  were  relieved  at  the  rela- 
tive leniency  of  their  sentences,  but  not  jubi- 
lant. There  is  no  leniency  and  no  suspension  of 
sentence,  after  all,  for  those  Salvadorans  and 
Guatemalans  sought  by  death  squads,  or  for 
those  who  face  deportation. 

I  did  not  intend  this  to  be  a  rumination  on  the 
ecolog>'  and  anthropology  of  and  lands.  The 
moral  ecology  of  the  United  States  is  what  con- 
cerns me.  Salvadorans  and  Guatemalans  con- 
tinue to  be  deported  under  the  pretense  that 
they  are  "economic  migrants,"  and  innocent 
people,  America's  rejects,  continue  to  be  ab- 
ducted and  tortured  and  murdered.  Each  of  us 
shares  responsibility  with  our  government  for 
chose  deportations.  Some  will  try  to  believe  that 
this  country,  with  its  stumbling  economy,  can- 
not afford  to  take  in  more  refugees.  Others  will 
simply  not  want  to  be  reminded  about  another 
group  of  abused,  needy  people.  Most  of  us  would 
prefer  to  forget  the  whole  subject.  The  thing  we 
all  need  to  remember  is  the  same  thing  that  John 
Fife  and  Jim  Corbett  have  learned:  sometimes 
hospitality  is  a  matter  oi  life  and  death.  ■ 
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THE  ART 
OF  CARTOGRAPHY 

By  ].  S.  Marcus 


I 


read,  in  several 
newspapers,  about  a  man  from  Los  Angeles  who 
wanted  to  go  to  Oakland.  Nothing  unusual.  A 
business  trip.  A  family  visit.  Accounts  varied. 
Some  hours  later,  when  his  plane  landed  in 
Auckland,  New  Zealand,  hands  went  up  in  the 
air.  The  passenger,  the  airline,  and  certain  read- 
ers considered  explanations.  Had  there  been  a 
clerical  error?  An  auditory  hallucination?  A 
conspiracy?  It's  like  all  those  bombs  that  never 
seem  to  go  off. 

Physically,  economically,  politically,  nobody 
wants  to  be  in  the  middle.  Everybody  wants  to 
be  on  the  edge.  The  effort  made,  the  money 
spent,  the  stance  taken,  only  the  furniture  re- 
mains. People  are  leaving  their  homes,  their 
families,  their  careers,  some — like  our  man  in 
Auckland — without  even  knowing  it.  Jaunts  to 
the  Horn  of  Africa.  Forays  into  Eastern  Europe. 
Helicopter  drops  in  South  American  jungles. 
The  new  diaspora. 

In  London,  guests  stand  at  the  edge  of  the 
room.  Our  film  director,  a  man  renowned  for  his 
bitterness,  bloomed  during  his  month  in  Bel- 
grade. He  toured  studios,  drank  seriously  with 
other  directors,  wooed  young  actresses  in  pidgin 
Serbo-Croatian.  Back  in  London,  with  news 
from  the  front,  he's  full  of  unassailable  epigrams. 
"There  used  to  be  alchemists  and  goldsmiths. 
Now  there  are  only  goldsmiths."  He  raises  a 
glass  of  whiskey.  "One  can  no  longer  create,"  he 
says.  "One  can  only  refine." 

The  star  of  our  film,  a  rock  singer  from  Glas- 
gow, is  mumbling  about  bootleg  tapes  in  Bang- 
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kok.  A  graphic  designer,  who  is  not  connected 
with  our  film,  is  trying  to  play  a  joke  on  the  oth- 
er guests  by  pretending  to  be  an  ex-convict.  The 
production  assistant  goes  to  make  coffee;  she  is 
certain  all  her  guests  are  stone-drunk. 

Originally,  I  was  chosen  by  the  director  to  do 
"a  little  bit  of  everything,"  and  I  often  feel  the 
need  to  ease  tensions — at  parties,  on  the  set. 

I  bring  a  cup  of  coffee  to  the  rock  star. 

I  ask  the  graphic  designer  about  the  wallpaper 
at  Reading  Gaol. 

I  begin  a  conversation  with  our  editor's  little 
sister.  She  is  in  London  for  a  week,  before 
spending  another  week  someplace  else,  and  she 
tells  me  about  a  bomb  scare  in  a  boutique  on  the 
King's  Road,  a  bomb  scare  in  Harrods,  a  bomb 
scare  in  a  restaurant.  "That's  one  bomb  scare  for 
every  day  I've  been  here,"  she  says.  I  get  her  a 
second  cup  of  coffee,  and  she  tries  not  to  stare  at 
the  rock  star,  now  lying  on  the  floor  with  his 
pants  undone. 

Our  director,  more  disgusted  than  usual,  says, 
"There  used  to  be  alchemists  and  goldsmiths. 
Now  there  are  only  rock-and-roll 
singers."  And  terrorists. 


I 


keep  moving  to  new  places  for  indefinite 
periods  of  time.  The  production  company  1  work 
for  is  always  changing  addresses  or  r  ^ying  with 
bankruptcy,  and  always  feuding  wiih  members 
of  the  cast  and  the  crew.  Last  week,  for  in- 
stance, our  producer  and  director  stopped  speak- 
ing to  each  other.  Our  director,  as  famous  for  his 
stubbornness  as  he  is  for  his  bitterness,  thinks  all 
roads  lead  to  Dubrovnik.  He  hates  England  and 
America,  and  he  hates  most  everyplace  else. 
London  is  a  hospital  ward.  New  York  is  a  con- 
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centration  camp.  Paris  is  an  open  sewer.  He 
wants  to  shoot  on  location  in  Duhrovnik.  Our 
producer,  a  kind  man  with  a  large  retinue,  made 
the  trip  to  Duhrovnik,  hut  he  and  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  retinue  came  down  with  dysentery. 
Our  producer  is  holding  a  grudge.  The  Scottish 
rock  star  goes  on  tour  in  six  months.  Talks  are  at 
a  standstill. 

We  could  fire  the  director,  or  wait  for  him  to 
quit,  or  hold  out  on  principle.  Or  I  could  quit, 
or  hold  out  for  more  money.  But  none  of  us 
seems  to  do  anything,  except  wait — at  parties, 
in  restaurants,  on  the  telephone. 

As  an  employee  of  the  production  company, 
my  professional  allegiances  are  with  our  produc- 
er. As  someone  who  has  never  been  to  Duhrov- 
nik, my  personal  allegiances  are  with  our 
director.  I  have  no  choice,  then,  but  to  wait — 
in  the  middle. 

Our  director  has  given  a  party  and  not  invited 
our  producer.  A  playwright,  standing  in  the 
pantry,  is  discussing  his  day:  "My  day  begins 
with  a  glass  of  hot  water  and  a  slice  of  lemon. 
Later,  I  have  a  hard-boiled  egg.  Before  I  go  to 
sleep,  I  have  anothei  glass  of  water,  and  perhaps 
another  slice  of  lemon." 

The  director's  wife,  an  Austrian  emigre,  puts 
on  a  record  called  The 
Unknoivn  Kurt  Weill. 
She  translates  a  song  for 
the  people  at  the  bar: 
"This  is  a  song  of  the 
Brown  Islands.  The  men 
are  evil  and  the  women 
are  sick.  A  lady  ape  does 
business  there,  and  the 
fields  are  withering  from 
the  stench  of  oil." 

A  woman  with  dyed 
hair  comes  up  to  the  bar, 
carrying  the  director's 
signed  photograph  of 
Samuel  Beckett.  "Beck- 
ett," she  says.  "Beckett. 
Is  there  a  more  beautiful 
word  in  the  English  lan- 
guage?" 


The  other  day,  in  the 
backseat  of  a  taxi,  I 
found  a  Gothic  romance 
entitled  Mistaken  Inten- 
tions. The  cover  showed 
a  man  and  two  women. 
The  first  woman  was 
staring  at  the  man,  who 
was  staring  at  the  second 
woman,  who  was  stand- 
ing behind  the  first.  The 
first  woman  seemed  to 


be  in  love  with  the  man,  and  probably  assumed 
he  was  in  love  with  her.  But  he  wasn't.  He  was 
looking  affectionately  at  the  second  woman, 
who  seemed  to  he  the  first  woman's  friend,  or 
neighbor,  or  sister.  Something. 

I  assumed  the  Gothic  romance  belonged  to  a 
previous  rider,  or  perhaps  it  was  the  taxi  driv- 
er's. After  I  left  the  taxi,  the  driver  yelled  out 
the  window:  "You've  left  your  book  here! 
You've  left  it  in  this  cab!" 

I  read  Mistaken  Intentions,  and  as  it  turns  out, 
the  second  woman  was  not  related  to  the  first; 
they  were,  at  least  according  to  the  author,  total 
strangers.  And  what  seemed  like  be- 
trayal was,  in  fact,  a  coincidence. 


M 


istaken  intentions  are  everywhere.  Our 
director  is  convinced  our  producer  tried  to  catch 
dysentery,  just  to  spite  him.  The  Scottish  rock 
star  is  haunted  by  three  men  in  Bangkok  who 
laugh,  night  after  night,  at  the  fortune  he's  lost. 
Our  editor's  little  sister,  a  bit  confused  why  peo- 
ple might  plant  bombs  in  London,  thinks  the 
IRA  is  out  to  get  her,  that  they  tracked  her 
down,  are  trying  to  ruin  her  vacation,  and  want 
to  kill  her,  having  found  out  she  is,  after  all,  100 
percent  Irish.  It's  like  a  party  I  went  to  in  West- 
minster. 

The  production  assis- 
tant's neighbor,  boast- 
ing connections,  invited 
us  to  the  opening  of  a 
political  advertising 
firm.  Fifty  people  were 
marching  in  front  of  the 
office  building,  shout- 
ing anti-apartheid  slo- 
gans, hanging  their  fists 
on  passing  cars.  The 
production  assistant's 
neighbor,  whose  con- 
nections amounted  to 
having  slept  with  the 
secretary,  assured  us, 
over  the  screams,  there 
would  he  cases  of  cham- 
pagne. 

The  political  adver- 
tising firm,  it  turned 
out,  had  been  estab- 
lished to  represent  cer- 
tain interests  of  the 
South  African  govern- 
ment, and  certain  indi- 
viduals in  Zimbabwe.  A 
man  with  a  polka-dot  tie 
approached  us  to  deny 
the  rumor  he'd  planned 
the  demonstration  as  a 
publicity  stunt.  The  sec- 
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retary  kept  apologizing  for  the  sudden  disappear- 
ance of  all  the  champagne.  I  kept  drinking 
Scotch  and  innocently  speaking  to  guests.  One 
of  them,  a  man  from  the  Foreign  Office,  tried  to 
describe  certain  repatriation  legislation  pending 
in  the  House  of  Commons:  "The  idea,  of  course, 
is  to  pay  every  West  Indian  three  thousand 
pounds,  how  shall  I  say,  to  go  from  whence  they 
came." 

During  much  ot  his  description,  1  felt  like  1 
was  passing  out.  He  kept  tilling  my  glass,  expos- 
ing statistics,  offering  personal  tours  of  White- 
hall. Later,  a  woman  from  Cape  Town  gave  me 
the  phone  number  of  her  hotel. 

When  1  told  Peter — the  man  I  have  to  share 
a  flat  with — about  the  man  from  the  Foreign 
Office,  he  wasn't  surprised.  He  was  barely 
interested. 

Peter  talks  about  nothing  but  sex  and  money. 
He  has  stacks  ot  imported  pornography,  and 
books  with  titles  like  A  WinC'Lovcr's  Guide  to 
Opera  and  A  Porcelain-Lover' s  Guide  to  Great 
English  Country  Houses.  He  lives  beyond  his 
means,  and  needs  to  share  his  flat  so  he  can  con- 
tinue buying  expensive  wine,  going  to  the  op- 
era, paying  the  mortgage  on  his  country  house. 

I'm  not  sure  where  the  porcelain  fits  in.  1 
haven't  seen  any  porcelain  around  the  flat.  Per- 
haps he  hides  it  instead  ot  the  pornography. 

When  he's  in  London,  which  is  usually  one 
night  a  week,  Peter  brings  friends  over  for 
drinks.  First,  they  drink  all  the  wine,  then  the 
gin,  and  finally  the  beer.  The  guests  are  always 
doctors,  lawyers,  stockbrokers,  and  occasionally 
inheritors  like  Peter.  At  around  one  in  the 
morning,  when  there's  only  a  stockbroker,  and 
perhaps  a  doctor,  Peter  tells  his  Princess  Marga- 
ret story.  A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  luncheon 
given  which  mcluded  among  its  guests  both  Pe- 
ter and  Princess  Margaret.  To  the  astonishment 
of  everyone,  Peter  fell  sound  asleep.  According 
to  Peter,  he  and  Princess  Margaret  haven't  spo- 
ken since. 

Each  time  he  tells  the  story,  the  guest  list  be- 
comes smaller  and  smaller,  and  his  nap  becomes 
longer  and  longer,  until  there's  no  one  but  Prin- 
cess Margaret  and  Peter,  with  his  head  in  a 
salad. 

After  all  the  guests  have  gone,  Peter  puts  the 
glasses  on  the  mantel  and  calls  a  woman  named 
Chloe.  He  gets  ready  to  leave,  and  1  won't  see 
him  again  until  the  next  week,  when  he  arrives 
with  new  friends  and  more  bottles.  He  always 
looks  embarrassed  when  he  leaves,  like  he 
knows    that    I    know    Chloe    is    a 

|-«         prostitute. 


T 


.he  old  questions.  The  old  answers  and  the 
old  questions  are  best,  but  people  still  want  the 
most  for  their  money. 


1  found  my  flat  through  an  agency  that  spe- 
cializes in  "connecting  flatmates  of  civilized 
backgrounds."  When  1  walked  in,  a  iniddie-aged 
woman  sat  me  in  a  chair  and  said,  "You  know, 
we  don't  take  just  anybody."  1  smiled,  trying  to 
be  civilized.  She  told  me  about  her  first  hus- 
band's childhood  in  India,  and  her  first  hus- 
band's family,  once  pttiminent  in  Madras,  for- 
mer collectors  of  Chandrapure.  I  continued 
smiling.  She  told  me  about  her  own  childhood 
in  Kenya,  and  her  difficult  romance  with  her 
second  husband,  an  army  officer  who  spent  a 
good  deal  of  time  away  from  home. 

Now  that  1  think  about  it,  Kenya  was  the  test. 

Peter's  flat  was  the  least  expensive,  but  the 
middle-aged  woman  insisted  I  first  look  at  some- 
thing respectable.  She  sent  me  to  a  flat  in  St. 
John's  Wood  owned  by  two  middle-aged  sisters. 
The  sisters  worked  at  the  same  office,  slept  in 
the  same  bedroom,  and  seemed  quietly  insane. 

1  was  then  sent  to  a  flat  in  Fulham  owned  by  a 
psychiatrist,  who  told  me  about  a  new  system 
he'd  developed  for  diagnosing  personality  disor- 
ders. "1  want  to  pin  down  the  problem  on  ap- 
pearances alone,"  he  said.  "For  instance,  certain 
schizophrenics  shake  in  certain  ways.  Bulimics 
have  marks  on  their  knuckles  from  sticking  their 
fingers  down  their  throats."  He  showed  me  a 
photograph  of  a  woman  with  blue  hair  and  blue 
tattoos  all  over  her  body.  "She  wants  to  change 
colors,  therefore  she  wants  to  change  sexes."  He 
pointed  at  her  mouth.  "You  can't  actually  tell 
from  the  photograph,  but  she's  even  had  the 
dentist  put  little  blue  stones  in  all  her  teeth." 
The  psychiatrist  was  a  nervous  wreck.  He  kept 
checking  his  watch,  running  into  the  kitchen. 
His  hands  shook  when  he  talked. 

I  spent  an  entire  afternoon  at  the  house  of  im- 
poverished German  aristocrats.  The  mother  re- 
fused to  speak  English,  the  father  was  dead,  and 
the  family  estate  was  now  in  Poland.  The  son, 
who  seemed  to  be  in  his  thirties,  met  me  at  the 
door.  He  told  me  that  he  wanted  to  be  a  conduc- 
tor, and  that  his  teen-age  sister  wanted  to  be  a 
movie  star.  1  drank  hot  chocolate  while  he 
talked  about  great  conductors,  how  von  Karajan 
or  Furtwangler  wouldn't  hesitate  to  slap  a  soloist 
or  storm  offstage  during  a  concert. 

The  daughter,  who  came  home  later,  was  a 
Judy  Garland  fan  and  had  just  seen  Babes  on 
Broadway.  She  translated  the  lyrics  for  her 
mother:  "Wir  verliessen  Topeka,  verliesscn 
Eureka,  um  eine  neue  Karriere  anzufangen." 
She  stopped  for  a  moment.  "Oh,  I've  forgot- 
ten!" she  said  to  me.  "Except  for  the  last  part." 
She  turned  to  her  mother.  "Und  wir  sind  Babys 
am  Broadway  jetzt!" 

The  old  questions.  In  German,  "wo"  looks 
and  sounds  like  "who,"  but  actually  means 
"where."   And   "wer"    looks  and  sounds   very 
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much  like  "where,"  but  actually  means  "who." 
With  the  German  aristocrats,  I  tried  using  my 
high  school  German.  The  mother  was  describ- 
ing a  restaurant,  and  I  asked,  out  of  curiosity, 
"Und  wer  haben  Sie  gegessen?" 

And  who  did  you  eat,  meine  Dame?  The 
daughter,  Ulrike,  laughed.  The  mother,  Frau 
von  Heuren,  stared.  And  the  son — the  son, 
Giinter — acted  impatient.  Like  I  should  be 
slapped. 

The  only  cast  member  who  has  been  to  Du- 
brovnik  is  an  actor  who  is  actually  a  musician. 
He  has  a  supporting  role  as  the  rock  singer's  best 
friend.  In  real  life  he's  a  lutanist  and  an  author- 
ity on  Renaissance  music.  One  afternoon,  we 
met  for  tea  in  Clapham.  He  explained  that  he 
was  scheduled  to  play  a  cruise  later  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  that  in  the  fall,  he  was  scheduled  to 
write  the  music  for  a  television  biography  of  Ru- 
bens. He  doesn't  want  to  give  up  the  cruise, 
which  is  going  to  the  Galapagos  Islands.  On  his 
last  cruise,  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  he'd 
had  an  affair  with  an  Israeli  soldier  in  Tel  Aviv. 
"I  learned  how  to  fire  a  gun,"  he  said.  "It  was 
thrilling." 

He's  thinking  of  writing  the  score  for  our  film, 
but  the  story  takes  place  in  the  late  1970s,  and  it 
would  be  his  first  attempt  at  anything 
contemporary. 

"I  distrust  the  new,"  he  said.  "Of  course,  most 
people  feel  that  way  now,  which  helps  explain 
this  place."  He  told  me  about  the  wave  of  nos- 
talgia flooding  England:  people  are  taking  out 
their  central  heating,  combing  deserted  ware- 
houses for  authentic  Victorian  fabric,  using 
Georgian  recipes,  rereading  Restoration  com- 
edies, listening  to  troubadour  music,  fawning 
over  Romanesque  architecture.  "And  they're 
flocking  to  these  sorts  of  places,  tearooms  that 
play  Gracie  Fields  records  and  put  Gentlemen's 
Relish  on  toast — as  it  it  were  1937."  He  finished 
his  own  toast  and  offered  me  a  ride  back  to 
Belgravia. 

From  whence  they  came.  Back  where  they 
came  from.  Homeward  bound.  Accounts  did 
vary,  but  they  concurred  on  one  thing:  the  man 
in  New  Zealand  didn't  get  a  free  ride.  The  air- 
line refused  to  fly  him  home,  and  evidently  he 
had  to  wait  until  his  family  and  friends  could  get 
money  together  for  the  plane  ticket. 

He  had  wanted  to  go  to  Oakland,  and  he  end- 
ed up  in  debt.  His  instincts — to  get  on  the 
plane,  not  to  get  ott  the  plane,  to  leave  home  in 
the  first  place — had  betrayed  him. 

"Because  I  love  you"  is  an  old  answer.  Lately, 
I've  been  calling  old  girlfriends  long-distance, 
suggesting  they  quit  their  jobs  and  immediately 
move  to  London. 


They  always  ask  why.  Why  should  I  quit  my 
job  as  a  social  worker,  which  pays  me  twelve 
thousand  dollars  a  year?  Why  should  I  leave  my 
rent-controlled  apartment  in  Manhattan,  which 
costs  me  eight  hundred  dollars  a  month  and  still 
has  your  name  on  the  lease?  Why? 

I  always  present  an  economic  argument — dis- 
count flights,  cheap  theater  tickets,  favorable 
exchange  rates.  It's  more  efficient  for  you  to  live 
in  London.  You  really  have  no  other  choice. 

They  always  say  yes,  yes,  see  you  next  week. 
And  we  both  laugh,  on  our  own  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, knowing,  positively  believing,  that  we're 
both  kidding;  knowing,  instinctively,  that  it's 
all  a  joke. 

At  a  party,  I  met  a  mercenary.  He  had  just  left 
Afghanistan,  where  he'd  been  fighting  the  com- 
munists, and  was  on  his  way  to  Nicaragua  to 
fight  more  communists.  He  described  a  process 
invented  by  the  Russians  to  strip  the  skin  off  Af- 
ghan rebels.  "It's  psychological  warfare  disguised 
as  chemical  warfare,"  he  said.  "The  Moslems 
believe  in  the  'pure  warrior,'  sanctity  of  the 
body,  that  sort  of  thing.  When  they  see  rows  of 
bodies  with  the  skin  peeling  off,  they  go  mad." 
He  drank  his  champagne.  "They  believe  the 
skinless  soul  is  doomed,  gone  to  hell." 

At  a  restaurant  in  Chelsea,  everything  is  a  la 
carte.  The  waitress  is  Canadian,  and  she  insists 
that  I  am  Canadian.  She  won't  take  no  for  an 
answer. 

"Well,  where  are  you  from,  then?"  she  says. 
Los  Angeles.  Jamaica.  Kansas.  The  Brown  Is- 
lands. "I  just  walked  over  from  Bel- 
■-•        gravia,"  I  tell  her. 


i; 


^he  effort  made,  the  stamp  licked,  the  ticket 
stamped,  and  still  things  end  up  in  wrong 
places.  A  bomb  in  Antwerp  was  scheduled  for  a 
synagogue,  but  the  terrorist  misread  the  map 
and  blew  up  a  block  of  jewelry  stores.  Diamonds 
filled  the  streets,  clogged  up  ventilation  systems, 
dropped  out  of  rain  gutters.  In  a  rare  moment, 
our  director  and  producer  met  for  lunch.  The' 
film  will  be  shot  in  Blackpool,  the  director's 
birthplace.  Dubrovnik  will  be  saved  for  later. 

Everyone  is  relieved. 

The  rock  star  is  relieved;  tickets  tor  his  first 
stadium  date  go  on  sale  next  week.  The  produc- 
tion assistant  is  relieved;  she'll  be  home  in  time 
for  the  new  television  season.  My  flatmate  is  re- 
lieved. He  thinks  he  can  get  twenty  pounds 
more  a  week  from  the  next  American. 

1  tell  all  this  to  the  Canadian  waitress,  and 
she  says,  "Where's  your  next  movie?  Where  will 
you  go  then?" 

And  then  where  will  you  go?  And  then 
where  ?  ■ 
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STRANGER  THAN  TRUE 


Why  I  defend  guilty  clients 
By  Barry  Winston 


L 


let  me  tell  you  a  story. 
A  true  story.  The  court  records  are  all  there  if 
anyone  wants  to  check.  It's  three  years  ago.  I'm 
sitting  in  my  office,  staring  out  the  window, 
when  I  get  a  call  from  a  lawyer  I  hardly  know. 
Tax  lawyer.  Some  kid  is  in  trouble  and  would  1 
be  interested  in  helping  him  out?  He's  charged 
with  manslaughte; ,  a  felony,  and  driving  under 
the  influence.  I  tell  him  sure,  have  the  kid  call 
me. 

So  the  kid  calls  and  makes  an  appointment  to 
see  me.  He's  a  nice  kid,  fresh  out  of  college,  and 
he's  come  down  here  to  spend  some  time  with 
his  older  sister,  who's  in  med  school.  One  day 
she  tells  him  they're  invited  to  a  cookout  with 
some  friends  of  hers.  She's  going  directly  from 
class  and  he's  going  to  take  her  car  and  meet  her 
there.  It's  way  out  in  the  country,  but  he  gets 
there  before  she  does,  introduces  himself 
around,  and  pops  a  beer.  She  shows  up  after  a 
while  and  he  pops  another  beer.  Then  he  eats  a 
hamburger  and  drinks  a  third  beer.  At  some 
point  his  sister  says,  "Well,  it's  about  time  to 
go,"  and  they  head  for  the  car. 

And,  the  kid  tells  me,  sitting  there  in  my  of- 
fice, the  next  thing  he  remembers,  he's  waking 
up  in  a  hospital  room,  hurting  like  hell,  ban- 
dages and  casts  all  over  him,  and  somebody  is 
telling  him  he's  charged  with  manslaughter  and 
DUI  because  he  wrecked  his  sister's  car,  killed 
her  in  the  process,  and  blew  fourteen  on  the 
Breathalyzer.  I  ask  him  what  the  hell  he  means 
by  "the  next  thing  he  remembers,"  and  he  looks 
me  straight  in  the  eye  and  says  he  can't  remem- 
ber anything  from  the  time  they  leave  the  cook- 
out  until  he  wakes  up  in  the  hospital.  He  tells 
me  the  doctors  say  he  has  post-retrograde  amne- 
sia. 1  say  of  course  I  believe  him,  but  I'm  worried 
about  finding  a  judge  who'll  believe  him. 

1  agree  to  represent  him  and  send  somebody 

Barry  Winston  has  practiced  law  in  Chapel  Hill,  North 
Carolir\a,  for  tuierxty-five  years. 


for  a  copy  of  the  wreck  report.  It  says  there  are 
four  witnesses:  a  couple  in  a  car  going  the  other 
way  who  passed  the  kid  and  his  sister  just  before 
their  car  ran  off  the  road,  the  guy  whose  front 
yard  they  landed  in,  and  the  trooper  who  inves- 
tigated. 1  call  the  guy  whose  yard  they  ended  up 
in.  He  isn't  home.  1  leave  word.  Then  I  call  the 
couple.  The  wife  agrees  to  come  in  the  next  day 
with  her  husband.  While  I'm  talking  to  her,  the 
first  guy  calls.  I  call  him  back,  introduce  myself, 
tell  him  I'm  representing  the  kid  and  need  to 
talk  to  him  about  the  accident.  He  hems  and 
haws  and  I  figure  he's  one  of  those  people  who 
think  it's  against  the  law  to  talk  to  defense  law- 
yers. I  say  the  D.  A.  will  tell  him  it's  O.K.  to  talk 
to  me,  but  he  doesn't  have  to.  I  give  him  the 
name  and  number  ot  the  D.A.  and  he  says  he'll 
call  me  back. 

Then  I  go  out  and  hunt  up  the  trooper.  He 
tells  me  the  whole  story.  The  kid  and  his  sister 
are  coming  into  town  on  Smith  Level  Road, 
after  it  turns  from  fitty-five  to  forty-five.  The 
Thornes — the  couple — are  heading  out  of 
town.  They  say  this  sports  car  passes  them,  go- 
ing the  other  way,  right  after  that  bad  turn  just 
south  of  the  new  subdivision.  They  say  it's  going 
like  a  striped-ass  ape,  at  least  sixty-five  or  seven- 
ty. Mrs.  Thome  turns  around  to  look  and  Mr. 
Thome  watches  in  the  rearview  mirror.  They 
both  see  the  same  thing:  halfway  into  the  curve, 
the  car  runs  off  the  road  on  the  right,  whips  back 
onto  the  road,  spins,  runs  off  on  the  left,  and 
disappears.  They  tum  around  in  the  first  drive- 
way they  come  to  and  start  back,  both  terrified 
of  what  they're  going  to  find.  By  this  time, 
Trooper  Johnson  says,  the  guy  whose  front  yard 
the  car  has  ended  up  in  has  pulled  the  kid  and 
his  sister  out  ot  the  wreck  and  started  CPR  on 
the  girl.  Turns  out  he's  an  emergency  medical 
technician.  Holloway,  that's  his  name.  Johnson 
tells  me  that  Holloway  says  he's  sitting  in  his 
front  room,  watching  television,  when  he  hears 
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a  hell  t)f  a  crash  in  his  yard.  He  runs  outside  and 
finds  the  car  flipped  over,  and  so  he  pulls  the  kid 
out  from  the  driver's  side,  the  girl  from  the  other 
side.  She  dies  in  his  arms. 

And  that,  says  Trooper  Johnson,  is  that.  The 
kid's  blood/alcohol  content  was  fourteen,  he 
was  going  way  too  fast,  and  the  girl  is  dead.  He 
had  to  charge  him.  It's  a  shame,  he  seems  a  nice 
kid,  it  was  his  own  sister  and  all,  hut 
v-a^        what  the  hell  can  he  do,  right.' 


i 


.he  next  day  the  Thomes  come  in,  and  they 
confirm  everything  Jt)hnson  said.  By  now  things 
are  looking  not  so  hot  for  my  client,  and  I'm 
thinking  it's  about  time  to  have  a  little  chat  with 
the  D.A.  But  Holloway  still  hasn't  called  me 
back,  so  I  call  him.  Not  home.  Leave  word.  No 
call.  I  wait  a  couple  of  days  and  call  again.  Final- 
ly I  get  him  on  the  phone.  He's  very  agitated, 
and  won't  talk  to  me  except  to  say  that  he 
doesn't  have  to  talk  to  me. 

I  know  I  better  look  for  a  deal,  so  I  go  to  the 
D.A.  He's  very  sympathetic.  But.  There's  only 
so  far  you  can  get  on  sympathy.  A  young  woman 
is  dead,  promising  career  cut  short,  all  because 
somebody  has  too  much  to  drink  and  drives. 
The  kid  has  to  pay.  Not,  the  D.A.  says,  with  jail 
time.  But  he's  got  to  plead  guilty  to  two  misde- 
meanors: death  by  vehicle  and  driving  under  the 
influence.  That  means  probation,  a  big  fine. 
Several  thousand  dollars.  Still,  it's  hard  for  me 
to  criticize  the  D.A.  After  all,  he's  probably  go- 
ing to  have  the  MADD  mothers  all  over  him  be- 
cause of  reducing  the  felony  to  a  misdemeanor. 

On  the  day  of  the  trial,  I  get  to  court  a  few 
minutes  early.  There  are  the  Thornes  and 
Trooper  Johnson,  and  someone  I  assume  is 
Holloway.  Sure  enough,  when  this  guy  sees  me, 
he  comes  over  and  introduces  himself  and  starts 
right  in:  "I  just  want  you  to  know  how  serious  all 
this  drinking  and  driving  really  is,"  he  says.  "If 
those  young  people  hadn't  been  drinking  and 
driving  that  night,  that  poor  young  girl  would  be 
alive  today."  Now,  I'm  trying  to  hold  my  temper 
when  I  spot  the  D.A.  I  bolt  across  the  room, 
grab  him  by  the  arm,  and  say,  "We  gotta  talk. 
Why  the  hell  have  you  got  all  those  people  here? 
That  jerk  Holloway.  Surely  to  God  you're  not 
going  to  call  him  as  a  witness.  This  is  a  guilty 
plea!  My  client's  parents  are  sitting  out  there. 
You  don't  need  to  put  them  through  a  dog-and- 
pony  show." 

The  D.A.  looks  at  me  and  says,  "Man,  I'm 
sorry,  but  in  a  case  like  this,  I  gotta  put  on  wit- 
nesses. Weird  Wally  is  on  the  bench.  If  I  try  to 
go  without  witnesses,  he  might  throw  me  out." 

The  D.A.  calls  his  first  witness.  Trooper 
Johnson  identifies  himself,  tells  about  being 
called  to  the  scene  of  the  accident,  and  de- 
scribes what  he  found  when  he  got  there  and 


what  everybody  told  him.  After  he  tinishes,  the 
judge  looks  at  me.  "No  questions,"  1  say.  Then 
the  D.A.  calls  Holloway.  He  describes  the 
noise,  running  out  of  the  house,  the  upside- 
down  car  in  his  yard,  pulling  my  client  out  of  the 
window  on  the  left  side  of  the  car  and  then  go- 
ing around  to  the  other  side  for  the  girl.  When 
he  gets  to  this  part,  he  really  hits  his  stride.  He 
describes,  in  minute  detail,  the  injuries  he  saw 
and  what  he  did  to  try  and  save  her  life.  And 
then  he  tells,  breath  by  breath,  how  she  died  in 
his  arms. 

The  D.A.  says,  "No  further  questions,  your 
Honor."  The  judge  looks  at  me.  I  shake  my 
head,  and  he  says  to  Holloway,  "You  may  step 
down." 

One  of  those  awful  silences  hangs  there,  and 
nothing  happens  for  a  minute.  Holloway  doesn't 
move.  Then  he  looks  at  me,  and  at  the  D.A., 
and  then  at  the  judge.  He  says,  "Can  I  say  some- 
thing else,  your  Honor?" 

All  my  bells  are  ringing  at  once,  and  my  gut  is 
screaming  at  me,  Object!  Object!  I'm  trying  to 
decide  in  three  quarters  of  a  second  whether  it'll 
be  worse  to  listen  to  a  lecture  on  the  evils  of 
drink  from  this  jerk  Holloway  or  piss  off  the 
judge  by  objecting.  But  all  1  say  is,  "No  objec- 
tions, your  Honor."  The  judge  smiles  at  me, 
then  at  Holloway,  and  says,  "Very  well,  Mr. 
Holloway.  What  did  you  wish  to  say?" 

It  all  comes  out  in  a  rush.  "Well,  you  see, 
your  Honor,"  Holloway  says,  "it  was  just  like  I 
told  Trooper  Johnson.  It  all  happened  so  fast.  I 
heard  the  noise,  and  I  came  running  out,  and  it 
was  night,  and  I  was  excited,  and  the  next 
morning,  when  I  had  a  chance  to  think  about  it, 
I  figured  out  what  had  happened,  but  by  then  I'd 
already  told  Trooper  Johnson  and  1  didn't  know 
what  to  do,  but  you  see,  the  car,  it  was  upside 
down,  and  I  did  pull  that  boy  out  of  the  left- 
hand  window,  but  don't  you  see,  the  car  was  up- 
side down,  and  if  you  turned  it  over  on  its 
wheels  like  it's  supposed  to  be,  the  left-hand  side 
is  really  on  the  right-hand  side,  and  your  Honor, 
that  boy  wasn't  driving  that  car  at  all.  It  was  the 
girl  that  was  driving,  and  when  1  had  a  chance 
to  think  about  it  the  next  morning,  I  realized 
that  I'd  told  Trooper  Johnson  wrong,  and  I  was 
scared  and  I  didn't  know  what  to  do,  and  that's 
why" — and  now  he's  looking  right  at  me — "why 
1  wouldn't  talk  to  you." 

Naturally,  the  defendant  is  allowed  to  with- 
draw his  guilty  plea.  The  charges  are  dismissed 
and  the  kid  and  his  parents  and  I  go  into  one  of 
the  back  rooms  in  the  courthouse  and  sit  there 
looking  at  one  another  for  a  while.  Finally,  we 
recover  enough  to  mumble  some  Oh  my  Gods 
and  Thank  yous  and  You're  welcomes.  And 
that's  why  I  can  stand  to  represent  somebody 
when  I  know  he's  guilty.  ■ 
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Aete 


.ete  Silva,  who  lived  on  the  block, 
was  bound  and  tortured  and  beaten  to 
death  with  a  toilet  bowl  ripped  out  of 
the  floor,  they  said.  His  cousin  died  of 
an  overdose  and  their  grandmother's 
apartment  was  robbed  and  burned 
while  she  was  at  the  cousin's  funeral. 
The  little  man  next  door  shot  a  man  in 
both  legs  with  a  rifle  he  borrowed  from 
a  tenant  in  the  building.  Paulie,  who 
is  sixteen  and  staying  with  us  because 
he  has  no  home,  stole  my  son's  wallet, 
keys,  and  jacket  and  my  husband's  bi- 
cycle, and  he  lied  about  the  air  pistol 
and  the  two  broken  windows.  I  saw  a 
set  of  false  teeth  on  a  bench  in  the 
park.  Beatrice  says  that  people  on  the 
block  are  "dying  like  hotcakes." 

Wouldn't  you  think  there  would  be 
a  story,  just  one? 

But  there  is  no  story.  Pete  and  his 
cousin  were  into  drugs.  Paulie  gave 
back  the  wallet  and  the  keys,  without 
admitting  he'd  taken  them,  and  he 
carried  the  laundry  to  the  laundromat 
without  being  asked.  The  man  next 
door,  white,  from  Pennsylvania,  says 
the  black  man  he  shot  was  a  rapist,  but 
the  woman  who  had  screamed  rape 
just  disappeared.  Things  happen,  but 
why — though  one  makes  guesses — 1, 
at  least,  will  never  know.  "Write  sto- 
ries," they  tell  me,  but  things  are  not 
stories,  they  happen.  You  don't  know 
why,  or  what  will  happen  next. 

I  am  trying  to  get  used  to  this. 
I  practice  keeping  an  open  mind, 
training  myself  to  be  ready,  but  mostly 
I  am  retreating  to  what  I  do  know. 
This  includes,  on  the  plus  side,  that  I 
like  the  ocean,  ballet,  oL!  tap  dancers, 
rain,  jazz,  cats,  Kipling,  having  done 
my  job  properly,  and  a  minimum  of 
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dust.  Some  other  things,  but  they  are 
not  biggies.  "Simplify,  simplify," 
Thoreau  said,  but  it's  hard  to  simplify 
what  is  to  he  done  about  Paulie,  a 
murder  next  door,  and  the  laundry. 
To  say  nothing  of  Con  Ed 


Ihe 


and  the  presidency. 


.  he  first  time  I  signed  myself  into  a 
hospital  for  alcoholism  I  was  trying  to 
simplify.  The  admitting  psychiatrist 
told  me  to  touch  my  nose  with  my  eyes 
closed  and  to  remember  a  list  of  five 
objects  he'd  ask  me  to  repeat  in  half  an 
hour.  I  remembered  the  list,  but  he 
forgot  to  ask.  They  forced  me  to  take 
intravenous  phenobarbital,  though  I 
told  them  I  could  not  tolerate  it.  A 
woman  died  the  second  night,  in  the 
bed  catty-corner  from  mine;  the 
nurses  wouldn't  come  when  she 
called.  I  was  allowed  to  go  one  flight 
up  from  the  locked  ward,  with  an  at- 
tendant, to  play  Ping-Pong  on  a 
broken  table,  but  not  one  flight  down 
to  AA  meetings  without  my  doctor's 
permission,  and  he  had  gone  sailing. 
They  put  another  woman  in  the  dead 
woman's  bed,  a  bag  lady  who  chain- 
smoked and  wouldn't  speak.  One 
night  I  heard  her  weeping  and  went  to 
put  my  arms  around  her  and  tell  her  it 
would  be  all  right,  and  she  said,  "I 
can't  talk.  Every  word  I  say,  they  take 
a  piece  of  Jesus'  brain  and  put  it  in  the 
dashboard  of  a  car."  She  said,  "Sigh- 
ing doesn't  count."  They  were  trying 
to  get  a  psychiatric  fix  on  her,  but  they 
didn't  know  that  any  word  she  spoke 
meant  a  piece  of  Jesus'  brain  being  put 
into  the  dashboard  of  a  car. 

And  there  was  the  actor's  son  who 
had  jumped  from  a  window,  whacked 
out  on  LSD,  after  hearing  voices  that 
said,  "If  you  jump,  you  will  wake  up 


with  everything  you  ever  wanted."  He 
woke  up  without  legs.  And  the  girl  so 
crazed  that  a  guard  sat  at  her  door 
twenty-four  hours  a  day,  so  she 
couldn't  attack  anybody.  And  the 
woman  in  the  bed  next  to  mine,  who 
was  there  because  she  had  tried  to  kill 
herself  by  drinking  Clorox.  She  was 
an  alcoholic  who  had  come  out  of  a 
blackout  to  find  she  had  smashed  her 
stepson's  beautiful  face  with  a  full  bot- 
tle of  sherry.  Blood  everywhere.  Sim- 
plify, simplify? 

Well,  all  that  was  seven  years  ago.  I 
haven't  had  a  drink  for  six  years  this 
day  next  month.  A  certain  tranquil- 
lity prevails,  lit  up  by  occasional  joy, 
which  I  consider  to  be  man's  natur- 
al state,  given  half  a  chance.  But  it's 
stories  I'm  talking  about,  wishing  I 
could  write  them,  whatever  they  are. 
Where  do  they  begin,  how 
does  one  dare  to  end  them? 


I 


s  this  a  story? 

There  was  an  old  man  in  the  super- 
market who  one  day  gave  up  his  place 
in  the  checkout  line  to  a  woman  who 
was  buying  only  milk  and  Lemon 
Pledge.  She  was  surprised  and  grate- 
ful. Now  he  goes  to  the  supermarket 
almost  every  day  to  give  up  his  place  in 
line,  even  to  people  with  as  many  as 
eight  items. 

This  is  a  story.  Not  a  good  one,  per- 
haps, but  made  up. 

Once  upon  a  time.  Once  upon  a 
time  four  friends  sat  with  their  beers  in 
a  bar,  at  a  table  near  the  back.  Bored, 
they  were  picking  on  each  other  in  a 
desultory  fashion,  on  Oscar  in  particu- 
lar. Oscar  was  a  do-gooder,  of  the  irri- 
tating sort.  "Giving  money  to  pan- 
handlers sometimes  is  one  thing," 
Henry  said.  "But  there's  enough  prob- 
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lems  without  going  around  looking  for 
them." 

What  he  meant  was  that  he  was  not 
going  to  invite  over  to  their  table  the 
nut  sitting  at  a  table  closer  to  the  door. 
A  thin,  shabbily  dressed  man,  he  had 
taken  the  table  alone  and  ordered  two 
drinks.  One,  a  whiskey  sour,  he  had 
asked  the  waiter  to  place  across  from 
him,  and  now  he  was  talking  animat- 
edly to  an  empty  chair. 

"But  think  how  lonely  he  must  be," 
Oscar  said  while  they  watched.  "It's 
pitiful.  He  must  not  have  any 
friends." 

"Oscar,"  Henry  said,  "forget  it.  No 
hallucinating  nuts."  The  girls  agreed. 
Ordinarily  they  had  a  little  more  pa- 
tience with  Oscar,  but  tonight  they 
didn't  want  to  get  entangled.  "I'm  so 
bushed  I'd  leave  if  somebody  I  knew 
came  over  and  1  had  to  talk  to  them," 
Beryl  said.  "No  hallucinating  nuts." 

Oscar  subsided,  but  he  was  already 
entangled.  He  could  see  the  dingy  fur- 
nished room.  No  lamps,  an  overhead 
fixture  with  a  bare  bulb.  A  ragged 
scrap  of  cloth  on  the  floor,  not  a  rug. 
An  old  radio,  no  television,  and  the 
porcelain  worn  off  the  refrigerator  and 
most  of  the  kitchen  sink.  Greasy  win- 
dow shades.  No  telephone,  never  any 
letters.  The  picture  depressed  Oscar  to 
agitaticin.  "Then  don't,"  he  said,  "but 
I'm  going  over  there.  I  can  ask  him  to 
introduce  me  to  his  friend."  Oscar  was 
glowing  with  good  will.  "Maybe  it  will 
make  a  big  difference,  being  taken  se- 
riously for  a  change." 

"The  bartender  took  him  serious- 
ly," Sally  pointed  out.  Oscar  ignored 
her.  He  got  up  and  went  to  the  ciga- 
rette machine,  put  in  the  coins  for  a 
pack  of  Salems  (Oscar  did  not  smoke) , 
and  on  the  way  back  he  paused  at  the 
thin  man's  table.  The  others  could  not 
hear  what  Oscar  was  saying,  but  it  was 
clear  that,  introduced  to  the  invisible 
friend  or  not,  he  was  chatting  earnest- 
ly at  the  empty  chair.  The  shabby  man 
did  not  look  enthusiastic — to  the 
contrary,  Henr>'  thought,  watching 
him  closely.  Still,  Henry  was  unpre- 
pared for  what  happened  next. 

Oscar  nodded  goodbye  to  the  man 
and  to  the  empty  chair.  As  he  turned 
and  walked  back  to  the  table  the  man 
rose,  and  with  a  despairing  look  on  his 
face,  he  drew  a  revolver  and  shot  Os- 
car in  the  back. 


It  was  some  time  before  things  W( 
sorted  out.  The  bartender,  it  seeme 
had  known  the  man  for  years,  and  ^ 
a  chance  to  talk  to  him  before  the  f 
lice  took  him  away.  "We're  all  used 
Joe  and  his  friend,"  he  said.  "AIwe 
drank  whiskey  sours.    Nobody  ev 
bothered   them    before.    But   yol 
friend,  he  had  to  talk  to  the  invisib 
guy."  The  bartender  shook  his  hea 
"And  when  your  guy  left,  Joe  says  tl 
invisible  guy  went  with  him.   Toe 

away  the   only  friend  Jc 

ever  had." 
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.ou  see  how  it  is.  The  following 
more  like  it.  Well,  of  course,  the  fo 
lowing  is  it.  From  the  London  Dai 
Express  of  December  6,  1974: 

KITCHEN  CUDDLERS  FLOORED 
Human  Catapult  Ends 
Wife's  Kissing  Session 

Express  Staff  Reporter 

Lonely  husband  Graham  Street  callec 
on  his  wife  to  kiss  and  make  up,  but  wher 
he  saw  her  cuddling  a  man  in  the  kitchen 
he  flew  off  the  handle . . .  literally. 

He  went  into  the  garden  and  knocked! 
up  a  makeshift  springboard  from  a  plank 
and  two  car  tyres.  Then  he  launched  him- 
self head-first  through  the  window. 

He  touched  down  in  the  sink,  and  slid 
gently  to  the  floor.  Then  he  took  a  knife 
from  the  table  drawer  and  held  it  to  his 
throat. 

The  story  of  the  human  catapult  was 
told  to  Dudley  Crown  Court,  Worcs. ,  yes- 
terday when  Street,  aged  2 1 ,  of  Dane  Ter- 
race, Rowley  Regis,  admitted  damaging 
the  window. 

He  was  put  on  probation  for  two  years 

and  told  by  Judge  W.  R.  Davison  not  to 

indulge  in  such  "amateur  dramatics" 

again. 

Chink 

Mr.  Michael  Garrett,  prosecuting,  said 
Street's  wife  had  left  him,  so  he  went  to  see 
her  at  her  parents'  house  in  Poplar  Green, 
Dudley,  to  attempt  a  reconciliation. 

But  when  he  looked  through  a  chink  in 
the  curtain  he  saw  his  wife  in  the  kitchen 
sitting  on  a  man's  lap  kissing  and  cuddling. 

It  was  then  that  he  decided  to  launch  his 
"attack."  But  first  he  pinned  a  £1  note  to 
the  clothes  line  to  cover  any  damage. 

There  was  a  struggle  in  the  kitchen,  but 
when  police  anived  Street,  a  keep-fit  en- 
thusiast, was  taken  to  hospital  with  cuts. 

Mr.  John  West,  defending,  said  Street 
had  no  intention  of  interfering  with  his 
wife's  private  lite  again. 

What  I  mean  to  say  is,  I'm  not  going 
one-on-one  with  reality,  no.  ■ 
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LETTERS 

Continued  from  page  7 

tcllectual  discourse  in  this  city.  His 
attempt  to  arrange  human  knowledge 
into  a  "pyramid"  or  "chain"  with 
mathematics  (or  was  it  astrophysics?) 
at  the  bottom  and  art  (or  was  it  an- 
thropology.') at  the  top  heaps  one 
doubtful  premise  on  another. 

Who,  besides  Turner,  believes  that 
"the  general  structure  of  the  hierar- 
chy of  the  universe  is  now  fairly 
clear"?  Turner's  pyramid  of  knowl- 
edge is  patterned  on  this  supposed 
hierarchy. 

How  many  artists  or  scientists 
would  be  willing  to  recognize  the  arts 
and  humanities  as  "a  branch,  or  sub- 
set, of  anthropology"?  Or  to  accept 
Turner's  "radical"  (i.e.,  radically 
dumb)  proposition  that  the  arts  and 
humanities  are  "higher  physics"? 
Turner  treats  these  notions  as  givens. 

What  scholar  would  be  willing, 
with  a  straight  face,  "to  describe  the 
work  of  other  scientists  and  scholars 
as  being  inside  or  containing  [his]  work, 
or  as  being  above  or  below  it"?  (Turn- 
er's italics.)  Such  assertions  are  sure 
to  go  over  big  at  faculty  cocktail  par- 
ties! 

And  where  in  the  groves,  or  in  the 
case  of  the  University  of  Texas  at 
Dallas,  the  cotton  flats,  of  academia 
does  Turner  propose  to  install  his 
wobbly  pyramid? 

I  agree  with  Turner's  criticism  of 
the  excessive  departmentalization  of 
colleges.  Unfortunately,  in  seven 
pages  of  delirious  theorizing,  replete 
with  references  to  endorphins,  user- 
friendly  computers,  and  the  Big  Bang, 
Turner  offers  no  helpful  solutions  to 
the  problem. 

Tom  R.  Moody  III 
Dallas,  Tex. 


How  Much  Is  a  Trillion? 

After  reading  "Baseball  Chatter" 
[Harper's  Magazine,  October],  I  have 
written  an  open  letter  to  Bobby  ("No- 
body Knows  How  Much  a  Trillion  Is") 
Murcer: 

Dear  Bobby; 

I  know  how  much  a  trillion  is.  It  is  a 
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"How  to  tell  you  how  much  YS 

means  to  me?  Not  hard  at  all. 
I  j  ust  tell  you  how  breathlessly 
I  await  each  copy,  hov7  enthu 
siastically  I  tell  my  friends 
about  it,  how  quickly  I  devour 
the  contents.  I  have  lliorough- 
ly  enjoyed  each  copy  since  its 
first  appearance  in  my  mail- 
box ...  I  thank  you  for  sending 
YS  to  me  so  I  can  resubscribe 
to  not  only  your  magazine  but 
to  your  philosophy  of  the 
erotic." 

JOYCE  WOODY 
Lincoln  Park  MI 
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thousand  billions.  And  since  a  billion 
is  a  thousand  millions,  that  makes  a 
trillion  equal  to  a  million  millions.  It's 
written  like  this,  with  twelve  zeros: 
1,000, 000,000,000. 

Richard  Siegelman 
Oyster  Bay,  N.Y. 

P.S.  to  Spencer  Ross:  As  big  as  it  is,  a 
trillion  really  isn't  "near  infinity,"  al- 
though I  guess  a  trillion  is  nearer  to 
infinity  than  the  Yankees  got  to  first 
place. 
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Fall,  1985"  (Higher  Education  Research 
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Forecaster  1987,  by  Kim  Long  (Running 
Press,  Philadelphia);  21, 22  Washingtonian 
magazine;  23  Los  Angeles  Press  Club;  24 
"Permanent  Homelessness  in  America" 
(National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research, 
Cambridge,  Mass.);  25,  26  Robert  I.  Ler- 
man  (Brandeis  University);  27  American 
Federation  of  Television  and  Radio  Actors 
(New  York  City);  28  FAO  Schwarz  (New 
York  City);  29  Richard  Walter  (Universi- 
ty of  California  at  Los  Angeles);  30  Texas 
Education  Agency  (Austin);  31  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University  (State  College, 
Pa. );  32  Natural  Resources  Defense  Coun- 
cil (Washington,  DC);  33,  34  American 
Psychiatric  Association  (Washington, 
DC);  35,  36  Edward  O.  Wilson  (Har- 
vard University);  37  James  Bissell  (Cleve- 
land Museum  of  Natural  History);  38, 
39  Geological  Survey  (Reston,  Va.)/Fed- 
eral  Highway  Administration/Harper's  re- 
search. 
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by  Thomas  H.  Middleton 


tic  diagram,  when  tilled  in,  will  cimtain  a 
quotatum  trom  a  published  work.  The  num- 
bered squares  in  the  diagram  correspond  to  the 
numbered  blanks  under  the  WORDS.  The 
WORDS  form  an  acrostic:  the  first  letter  of  each 
spells  the  name  of  the  author  and  the  title  ot 
the  work  trom  which  the  quotation  is  taken. 
The  letter  in  the  upper  right-hand  comer  ot 
each  square  indicates  the  WORD  containing 
the  letter  to  be  entered  in  that  square.  Contest 
rules  and  the  solution  to  last  month's  puzzle 
appear  on  page  79. 
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/  Upon  the  beached 
verge"  (Timon  of 
Athens) 

B.  Not  judicious  or 
expedient 


C.  Forthwith  (2  wds.) 


D.  Unknowing  (3  wds.) 


E.  Am.  naturalist  and 
explorer  ( 1884- 
1960;  In  the  Days  of 
the  DinoMUTs) 

F.  Large  surplus  of 
profits  distributed 
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G.  Maker  of  chests 


H.  Hawaiian  island 

I.    City  in  central  York- 
shire, on  the  Aire 

J.    Captivate 

K.  One  who  nullifies 
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L.   Frivolous  spending 
of  time;  flirtation 


M.  Involving  choice 

N.  Personal  disagree- 
ment; quarrel 
(hyph.) 
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ACROSTIC      77 


CLASSIFIED 


<)• 


PERSONALS 


A  very  refined,  well-bred,  pretty  lady  prefers 
marriageable,  social,  college-educated  gent, 
62-68.  Will  relocate  Eastern  U.S.  Box 
2251,  Vero  Beach,  Fla.  32961. 

GWM,  30,  sexy,  literate,  solvent,  and  a 
good  dancer  seeks  GWM  25-40  who  thinks 
he's  cool.  Box  403456,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 
33140. 

Shapely,  blond,  vivacious  SWF  would  like 
to  meet  intelligent,  therefore  sexy,  men — 
30-ish,  witty,  warm  and  unattached,  emo- 
tionally and  otherwise  secure — who  like  the 
best  of  city  and  country  life.  Will  eventually 
settle  on  one.  Classified-A,  11th  floor,  666 
Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y.  10012. 

Confidential  to  JN  of  Scranton,  Pa.:  The 
nice  girl  you  met  at  Sue's  wedding  cannot 
write  you  off  Call  when  you  get  your  life  set- 
tled. It  could  be  a  hoot.  KR. 

If  you're  responsible,  I'm  responsive.  I'm  an 
attractive  51-year-old  woman,  living  in 
Connecticut,  with  two  college-age  children. 
I  have  few  illusions  about  life,  but  remain 
enthusiastic  and  optimistic  in  dealing  with 
it.  Despite  an  awareness  of  today's  disposable 
relationships,  1  believe  that  1  can  meet  a  lit- 
erate, mature  man  who  is  unconfused  about 
who  he  is  and  unafraid  of  communication 
and  commitment.  Box  39,  Fairfield,  Conn. 
06430. 

DWJM,  six-foot  plus,  50,  midlife  crisis 
resolved,  self-employed  in  media,  seeks 
woman  36-42,  financially  and  emotionally 
secure,  to  be  happily  ever  after  with ...  or  at 
least  through  Valentine's  Day.  My  interests: 
film,  classical  music  and  jazz,  short  walks  in 
the  city,  innovative  cooking.  Returning 
mothers  encouraged  to  respond.  No  problem 
with  kids,  dogs,  cats,  snakes,  etc.  Photo  ap- 
preciated, but  I  understand  if  you've  runout. 
Box  4576,  693  Columbus  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10025. 

Extremely  attractive  woman,  slender,  ele- 
gant, intelligent,  funny,  affectionate,  loyal, 
Jewish  (non-religious),  mid-forties.  Suscep- 
tible to  good-looking,  intelligent,  unmarried 
man  of  wit  and  integrity,  her  age  range.  De- 
tails, photo  please.  Box  19666,  Washington, 
DC.  20036-0666. ^ 

Exchange  thoughts  and  ideas  with  people 
like  yourself  Send  SASE  kir  details.  Letters 
Unlimited,  Box  8273,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 
20907. 

Asian  singles  wish  correspondence   for 

friendship,  cultural  exchange.  Sunshine  In- 
ternational, Dept.  NC,  Box  260,  North 
Hollywood,  Calif  91603. 


Asian  singles  want  correspondence,  friend- 
ship. Photos,  details:  World  Friends,  Box 
15010HA,  Sacramento,  Calif  95851. 

Meet  Christian  singles.  Nationwide.  Phone 
or  mail  introductions.  No  fee,  donations  only. 
Write:  Box  9020-WE,  Van  Nuys,  Calif. 
91409. 

Lovely  Oriental  ladies  offer  love,  devotion, 
and  happiness.  Free  information.  Oriental 
Introductions,  Box  1364-HA,  Bowling 
Green  Station,  New  York,  N.Y.  10274. 

Concerned  Singles  newsletter  links  peace- 
oriented  singles.  Nationwide.  Free  sample: 
Box  7737-N,  Berkeley,  Calif  94707. 

Friends  nearby  and  ninety  countries  world- 
wide. For  sports,  hobbies,  correspondence, 
vacations.  Electronic  Exchange,  Box  68-H4, 
Manhattan  Beach,  Calif  90266. 

Intelligent  way  to  connect  with  kindred 
spirits.  Pacific  Coast,  Alaska,  Hawaii.  Select 
Singles,  Valley  of  the  Moon,  Box  350,  Son- 
oma,  Calif  95476. 

Single  Booklovers  gets  cultured  singles  of  all 
ages  acquainted.  Nationwide.  Established 
1970.  Write  SBL,  Box  117,  Gradyville,  Pa. 
19039,  or  call  (215)  358-5049. 

Art  Lovers'  Network  connects  single,  art- 
loving  gentlepersons.  A.L.N. ,  Box  5106, 
Westport,  Conn.  06881. 


ARTWORK 


Hand-painted  business  cards.  $25-$50  per 
hundred.  Send  five  cards  for  sample.  Custom 
Decorating,  Box  126,  Dolores,  Colo.  81323. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Bertrand  Russell  Society.  Information:  HM, 
RD  1,  Box  409,  Coopersburg,  Pa.  18036. 

Hemlock  Society.  POB  66218,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif  90066.  (213)  391-1871. 

EDUCATION 

Superlearning.  Triple  learning  speed 
through  music.  Languages,  math,  data.  Em- 
power memory,  tap  potential.  Stressless. 
Free  excerpt,  catalogue.  Superlearning, 
1290  W.  11th,  #105-H3,  Vancouver,  Can- 
ada  V6H  1K5. 

SAT  self-study  course.  Help  your  high 
school  student  earn  top  scores  on  Scholastic 
Aptitude  Test.  Two  tutoring  cassettes  plus 
380-page  book,  $30  postpaid.  Money-back 
guarantee.  Audio-Forum,  Dept.  250,  Guil- 
ford.  Conn.  06437. 

Learn  10  languages  a  year  while  striding, 
driving.  200  Language  Club,  Box  1727,  Bev- 
erly Hills,  Calif  90213. 


Help  your  child  read.  Stories,  shapes  of  let 
ters  used  to  teach  phonics  in  fun  way.  $5.90 
L.R.  Brouillette,  Sugarloaf  Star  Rte. ,  Boul- 

der,  Colo.  80302. 

Earn  your  B.A.  or  advanced  degree  by  mail. 
Guidebook  tells  how.  Free  information 
JMM  Products,  Dept.  HAR,  Box  2363,  Pe- 

toskev,  Mich.  49770. 


IDi 


r"iSpcak  Spanish     "^ 
'        like  a  diplomat! 


I  Learn  on  your  own  with  aiJdio-cassette  courses 

J  used  by  U.S.  State  Dept    Programmed  for  easy    [  fj, 

I  learning,  42  languages  in  all    Comprehensive 

I  Free  catalog    Write 


:.  Depl282,  96  Broad  St 
Guiilotd   CT  06437 


} 


Latin  lives  on.  333  common  words  that  are 
letter-for- letter  identical  in  Latin  and  Eng- 
lish. A  must  for  teachers  of  Latin,  English, 
etc.  List  and  article  by  novelist  Bruce  Dei- 
trick  Price,  first  published  in  Princeton  Alum- 
ni Weekly.  For  reprint  send  $1  for  postage 
and  handling  to  Word-Wise  Educational 
Services.  WWES,  Box  21212,  Midtown  Sta- 
tion.  New  York.  N.Y.  10129. 

BOOKS 

Locating  out-of-print  books  our  specialty. 
Avonlea  Books,  Box  74E.  Main  Station, 
White  Plains,  N.Y.  10602.  (914)  946-5923. 

Create  a  family  treasure.  Oral  history  hand- 
book makes  tape-recording  a  life  story  easy. 
Great  gift.  $6.95.  Heritage  Tree  Press,  Box 
320-H.  Nobleton.  Fla.  34263. 

Literary  travel.  Send  $2  for  rare  books  cata- 
logue. Jane  Zwisohn.  524  Solano  N.E. .  Al- 
buquerque. N.M.  87108. 

Authentic  Irish  folk  wisdom  distilled  from 
oral  tradition.  Commentary  and  historical 
background.  Endlessly  entertaining  and  en- 
lightening. Send  $6.95  to  Tara.  Box  3553, 
Macon,  Ga.  31205. 

Bookstock  finds  books.  Free  search.  Box 
942-H,  S.  Orleans,  Mass.  02662. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES      , 

Home  mail  order.  Provides  hundreds.  Set 
your  own  pace;  cash  in.  Information:  rush 
SASE  to  Headquarters,  HMCN.  POLB  464, 
Woodstock.  111.  60098. 

Ad  ideas?  Got  a  good  ad  idea?  Send  it  and 
win.  465  N.  Alfred  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif 
90048. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

Write  poems/lyrics?  We'll  record  them.  For 
details,  send  $1  to  Sessions,  103  Lincoln 
Dr.,  West  Union,  Iowa  52175. 


CLASSIFIED  RATES:  Minimum  ten  words.  One  time,  $1.85  per  word;  three  times,  $1.75  per  word;  six  times,  $1.65  per  word;  twelve  times,  $1.50  per  word. 
Telephone  numbers  count  as  two  words,  as  do  box  numbers.  ZIP  codes  count  as  one  word.  CLASSIFIED  DISPL.A.Y:  Minimum  one  inch.  One  time,  $115  per 
column  inch;  three  times,  $1 10  per  column  inch;  six  times,  $105  per  column  inch;  twelve  times,  $90  per  column  inch.  The  closing  for  classified  copy  is  the 
first  of  the  month,  two  months  prior  to  issue  date.  Prepayment  is  required.  Make  checks  payable  to  Harper's  Magazine  and  send  to  Harper's  Classified,  666 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10012.   Include  telephone  number  on  all  correspondence.   Address  inquiries  to  Kathleen  Quinn,  Classified  Advertising  Manager. 
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!igi  Berardi,  Ph.D.,  search  consultant  as- 
sting  adoptees  and  their  famiUes.  (213) 
45-5245. 


VACATIONS 


imaican  waterfront  beachhoiise.  Very  pri- 
ate,  lit  tennis  court,  round-the-clock  staff. 
'ar  meets  you  at  Montego  Bay  airport. 
4,000/week  includes  everything.  Owner 
202)  232-4010. 


TRAVEL 


lummer/winter  adventures.  Tour,  hike, 
like,  i>rski  spectacular  Europe,  Africa,  Asia, 
.atin  America,  Australia/Pacific  all  year, 
ncredihle  variety  ot  affordable  group/indi- 
'idual  trips.  Forum  Travel,  91  Gregory, 
feasant  Hill,  Calif.  94523.  (415)671-2900. 


Overseas  opportunities.  Employment,  liv- 
ng,  study,  independent  travel.  Bimonthly 
"csource  guide,  $15/year.  Ten-year  index, 
M.  Abroad,  Bo.x  344,  HM2,  Amherst, 
Vlass.  01004. 


'Roam  the  World  by  Freighter."  Facts,  des- 
tinations, recommendations  on  unusual 
cruising.  $3.  TravLTips,  Box  188  BIA, 
Flushing,  N.Y.  11358. 


Extraordinary  travel  letter.  8-page  monthly 
packed  with  information  about  unusual,  spe- 
cial-interest, adventure/travel  opportuni- 
ties. $30  tor  10  issues.  $3.50  single  copy. 
Free  information.  Box  8062-H,  Long  Island 
City,  N.Y.  11101. 

PUBLICATIONS 


Jesus  never  existed.  Scholarly  booklet 
proves  Flavius  Joseph  created  fictional  jesus, 
gospels.  $4.  Abelard,  Bt)x  5652-H,  Kent, 
Wash.  98064. 


Future  fascism?  Three  spectacular  21st-cen- 
tury scenarios.  $5.  Tim  Donovan,  7  Ash- 
land, Manchester,  Conn.  06040. 

Free  special  report  on  running  injuries  with 
3-month  trial  subscription  to  %p(yn%  yie.A\c\T\e 
Digest,  only  $9.95.  Latest  information  on 
nutrition,  training,  exercise,  and  health. 
Call  24  hours:  1-800-443-0100,  ext.  183K. 

The  Global  Corporatist.  New  Age  politics 
for  world  peace.  Box  2025,  Gaithersburg, 
Md.  20879. 

GOURMET 

Delicious,  much-requested  wild  rice  rec- 
ipes. $3/SASE.  Brandywine,  Box  4055, 
Wilmington,  Del.  19807. 


StonehiU  Farm  FRUIT  BUTTERS 

A  delectable  Penmyhama  Dutch  tradition      &  jy^^g  >f^^^ 
Made  in  small  batches  by  a  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch  family,  five  pounds  of 
fresh  fruit  are  concentrated  in  each  jar. 

Savor  our  apple,  peach,  pear  and  plum  butters  by  orderingthe  holiday 
gift  pack  four  12-oz  lais  for  J 14  9S,  postpaid  Recipes  included  Send 
your  check  or  money  order  to  StonehiU  Farm,  PO  Box  1S8H, 
Schwenksville,  PA  19473  Free  brochure  on  request 


Super  soup  recipes.  Souper-unusual,  origi- 
nal. $3,  SASE.  Eileen,  15224  84th  N.E., 
Lake  Stevens,  Wash.  98258. 


Pulled  and  deviled  turkey.  Traditional  Eng- 
lish recipe,  great  lor  the  Imlidays.  $2/SASE. 
1385  Oxford  Road  #126,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
30307. 

Gourmet  sandwiches.  14  recipes.  Danish 
smorgasbord.  $3/SASE  to  Karlsson,  123-60 
83rd  Ave.,  Kew  Gardens,  N.Y.  11415. 

Mama's  pralines  and  other  Southern  des- 
serts. Unique  Christmas  gifts.  $3.25.  Conni- 
sueZaitchik,  Box  417,  Natick,  Mass.  01760. 

GIFTS  ~ 

Personalized  books.  Great  gift  featuring  you 
or  a  friend.  Select  an  adventure  from  safaris 
to  South  Seas  sloops.  Write:  Armchair  Ad- 
ventures.  Box  8891.  Truckee,  Calif.  95737. 

Penis  poster  (23"  x  35")  depicts  organs  of  12 
animals  from  man  to  whale.  Scientific  nov- 
elty. $10  postpaid.  Poster  K,  Box  1348,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10025. 

MERCHANDISE  ~ 

Modern  rarity.  Susan  B.  Anthony  dollars. 
Brilliant,  uncirculated  condition.  Part  pro- 
ceeds to  OXFAM.  l/$3.50,  3/$  10.  Enerson, 
Box  1375,  Pt.  Angeles,  Wash.  98362. 


Verdi  T-shirt,  with  composer  conducting 
first  Paris  performance  of  Aitia  (1880).  Won- 
derful period  lithograph.  Black  on  white, 
S-M-L-XL,  $9.95  ppd.  HC  Designs,  Box 
33245,  Baltimore,  Md,  21218. 

Mother-of-pearl  necklace,  32",  continuous, 
knotted:  $20.  Singleton  Import,  911 3-L 
Tuolumne,  Sacramento,  Calif.  95826. 

LITERARY  SERVICES 

We'll  publish  your  book.  Our  45  years'  ex- 
perience will  help  you  toward  success.  Send 
manuscript  or  outline  for  free  information 
and  evaluation.  Rivercross  Publishing, 
Dept.  HM,  127  E.  59th  St.,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10022. 

Manuscripts/cassettes  professionally  edited, 
typed.  Marye  Myers,  Box  1019,  So.  Pasade- 
na,  Calif.  91030-1019. 

EMPLOYMENT 

Overseas  employment.  Newsletter  listing 
openings,  $5.  Directory  of  hiring  agencies, 
$7.  Total  job-search  catalogue,  $1.  Mr.  In- 
formation, Box  955-189,  Ganges,  B.C., 
Canada  VOS  lEO. 


SOLUTION  TO  THE  NOVEMBER  PUZZLE 


NOTES  FOR  "VICIOUS  CIRCLES" 

The  exact  quote,  before  it  was  edited  to  fit  the  diagram:  "Every  man  is  the  center  of  a  circle,  whose 
fatal  circumference  he  can  not  pass."  The  author  is  John  James  Ingalls. 

1.  PR1(m)ED;  2.  REPAID,  anagram;  3.  PONDER,  hidden;  4.  DO-PIER;  5.  A-L-DERS  (anagram);  6.  DERAl(ana- 
gram)L(ost);  7.  GARDEN;  8.  G-RATED;  9.  Fl(reversal)-SHED;  10.  DEF.lE.-(deviou)S;  11.  CID(ER)-S;  12. 
DE(siR)E(p);  13.  DENl(anagram)MS;  14.  MISTE(r)D;  15.  SI(EVE)D;  16.  DIVERS,  two  meanings;  17. 
HOSIER,  anagram;  18.  F1(sHE)R;  19.  ASHORE;  20.  CH-ORES  (anagram);  21.  RE- VISE;  22.  REVERS(e);  23. 
C(R)EASE;  24-  RESALE,  anagram  &.  Lit;  25.  C0(HE)RE;  26.  CHOWED,  hidden;  27.  CHO(o)KER;  28. 
C(o)OKER;  29.  BOREAS,  anagram;  30.  A(cetat)EROBE;  31.  LOAFER,  anagram;  32.  A-REOL(anagram)-A; 
33.  S(t)aMEN,  anagram;  34.  SEAM-AN;  35.  SALINE,  anagram;  36.  CASE/lN;  37.  E.ASING(anagram);  38. 
(o)R.ANGES;  39.  LANCES,  anagram;  40.  UNSEAL,  anagram;  41.  SOLEMN,  anagram;  42.  FE(LO)NS;  43.  'E- 
LOPES;  44.  PROLES;  45.  T-EASEL;  46.  LA-TENS;  47.  CLEF(T)S;  48.  STEEL-F,  reversed. 

Note  on  the  September  puzzle  ("See  10  Across"):  The  homophone  of  FENNEL  is  PHENYl ,  not  PHENOL, 
as  many  contest  entries  had  it.  Our  mistake  was  putting  CELL  instead  of  SELL  in  the  solution  diagram. 

SOLUTION  TO  NOVEMBER  DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  (NO.  47).  (will  and  aried  durant  a  dual 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY  There  is  no  worker  so  lowly,  nor  any  swain  so  homely,  but  some  delusion  of  gran- 
deur will  .  .  .  comfort  and  sustain  him.  ...  If  we  could  see  ourselves  as  eternity  sees  us  we  should 
hang  ourselves  on  the  nearest  tree.  A  short  perspective  is  the  secret  of  happiness. 

CONTEST  RULES:  Send  the  quotation,  the  name  of  the  author,  and  the  title  of  the  work,  together 
with  your  name  and  address,  to  Double  Acrostic  No.  48,  Harper's  Magazine,  666  Bro-dway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10012.  If  you  already  subscribe  to  Harper's  Magazine,  please  include  a  copy  of  your  latest 
mailing  label.  Entries  must  be  received  by  December  8.  Senders  of  the  first  three  correct  solutions 
opened  at  random  will  receive  one-year  subscriptions  to  Harper's  Magazine..  The  solution  will  be 
printed  in  the  January  1987  issue.  Winners  of  Double  Acrostic  No.  46  (October)  are  Patricia  S. 
Moore,  Los  Angeles,  California;  Richard  D  Plotz  and  Judith  Plot:,  Providence,  Rhode  Island;  and 
Helen  Humphries,  East  Quogue,  New  York. 


CLASSIFIED 


PUZZLE 


Tree  Trimming 

by  E.  R.  Galli  and  Richard  Maltby  ]r. 

A 

^  ^.11  diagram  entries  run  lett  to  right — either  across,  di- 
agonally up,  or  diagonally  down.  Eight  trimmings  on  the  tree 
are  unclued.  When  the  diagram  is  completed,  the  swags  will 
spell  out  an  appropriate  message.  Answers  include  two  com- 
mon foreign  words  and  one  uncommon  English  one  (35DU). 
The  solution  to  last  month's  puzzle  appears  on  page  79. 


Diagonally  Up 

5.  Cathy's  at  sea  m  ships  (6) 

6.  Greek  vessel  needs  insect  repellent — take  top  off  one  (7) 
9.  Coldblooded  chap?  Somewhat,  if  1  shiver  (4) 

1 1 .  Tree  trimming  (5) 

12.  Luxury  car's  pronounced  functions  (5) 

14.  Tree  trimming  (4) 

15.  Moving  seat  for  "Danse  Macabre"  (5) 

16.  One  sort  of  abode!  (5) 

22.  Seal  hide,  tanned  initially  (6) 

23.  Nicklaus  finally  breaks  in  to  handle  woods  (5) 

24.  Put  hot,  dry  preparation  around  one  gland  (7) 

25.  Pet  socks  darned  (6) 

30.  Another  day  in  Mexico  City  with  your  mother  and 
grandmother  (6) 

33.  Arouse  the  French  after  loving  (6) 

35.  Choir  leader  plays  back  "Sweet  Love"  alter  church  (8) 

36.  Tree  trimming  (6) 

38.  Tree  trimmed  outside,  1  left  in  anger  (4) 

Across 

4.  Short  dash  Hnishes  oft  with  lengthy  lap  which  we  run  (6) 
6.  What's  in  the  heart  of  the  Romans,  upon  reflection!  (5) 

8.  Pushes  about  fifty  tools  (7) 

9.  One  gets  trapped  in  affair. . .  typical  office  activity  (6) 
10.  The  essence  of  Peggy  Lee's  unaccompanied  singing  (4) 

13.  Sob  uncontrollably .  . .  it's  to  be  taken  out  of  property 
values.  Grave  words  indeed!  (9) 

16.  On  listening,  commercial  will  briefly  confuse  (5) 

17.  Tree  trimming  (6) 

20.  One  showing  courage  crossing  the  road  (4) 
22.  Tree  trimming  (9,  two  words) 
24-  Shut-out,  as  an  example  (4) 

27.  Tree  trimming  (6) 

28.  Attorney  general's  permit  for  small  piece  of 
ornamentation  (5) 

29.  Wea.sel  thrciugh  term  in  economics  (6) 

31.  Unfinished,  Herrick  is  possibly  more  laughable  (6) 
33.  2.2-pound  potassium-oil  mixture  (4) 


35.  Elegant  greeting  between  Catholics  (4) 
37.  Tree  trimmmg  (II) 

Diagonally  Down 

1 .  Tree  tnmmmg  (4) 

2.  Hockey  game  situation  turned  around  in  one  period  (5) 

3.  Cheer  wildly  about  Ohio:  "Hold  on"  (6) 

7.  Drive  around  Mount  Olive  (4) 

8.  Almost  foolish,  lowest  member  in  frame-up?  (4) 

10.  Gets  the  ball  rolling,  finally,  with  objects  of  affection  (6) 
12.  In  baseball,  scoring  around  top  ot  inning  creates  havoc 
(5) 

18.  They  may  exist  in  oceans  or  cees  (4) 

19.  Pancake,  leaving  kitchen,  could  he  mistaken  as 
appetizer  (6) 

21.  Group  ot  investigators  criticize  the  Spanish  (5) 

25.  Clean  bum  greeted  (7) 

26.  Confuse  type  of  champagne  with  status,  contrarily  (7) 
32.  Almost  halt  of  preaching  is  twaddle  (4) 

34.  Boy,  inhaling  oxygen  can  give  you  a  charge  (4) 


Contest  Rules:  Send  completed  diagram  with  name  and  address  to  "Tree  Trimming,"  Harper's  Maga-ine,  666  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10012.  If  you  already  subscribe  to  Harper's  Magazine,  please  include  a  copy  of  your  latest  mailing  label.  Senders  of  the  first  three 
correct  solutions  opened  at  random  will  receive  one-year  subscriptions  to  Harper's  Magajme.  Winners'  names  will  he  printed  m  the  Febru- 
ary 1987  issue.  Winners  of  the  October  puzzle,  "Title  Search,"  are  Eugene  F.  GiUam,  Lewisville,  North  Carolina;  M.  H.  Wansky,  Con- 
vent, New  Jersey;  and  Eva  C.  Young,  San  Diego,  California. 
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